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SURPLUS 


It inwat be equalized throughout the year or thousands of dollars will 
be lost. How can it be done? 


1. Breed your cows so that your dairy will produce the same amount 
each month. You can’t? Others have. Are they smarter than you? No. 
They just took more pains. .You can’t equalize production exactly but you 
can do vastly better than the average dairy has in the past. One thing 
you can do. KEEP THE BULL IN THE BARN. 

2. Use more milk yourself. We are asking city people to use a quart 
a day for each child, and a pint for each adult. Farm people ought to use 
as much milk as they ask city people to buy. It costs producers slightly 
more than half what city people pay. Drink milk, eat milk, use it in farm 
cookery. 

2 Cut out substitutes. Use your own milk by-products. Don’t kick 
at a surplus when you yourself make it and then add to it by using sub- 
_ stitutes. A man who kicks about surplus and uses condensed milk, oleo 
and nut margarine, on his own table, gets mighty little sympathy from us. 
May and June is the time to make up and store the family supply of but- 
_terand cheese. If you would make up your own supply of butter and cheese 
you'd absorb a lot of “surplus.” 

4. Raise young stock, pigs, chickens, etc. This is the contractor’s old 
_ appeal. It’s just as necessary now as ever, perhaps more so. 

5. Sell off FOR SLAUGHTER your boarder cows. Don’t expect a 
price for milk at which low producing serubs will pay. Get rid of them 
_ NOW. Save loss later. Cull your herd. | 
1G 6. Don’t say there “ain’t no surplus.” There isa surplus. You can’t 
make city people use milk to suit the convenience of your cows. You’ve 
GOT to make your cows produce to meet the city people’s needs. The only 
way to deal with a problem is to KN OW THE FACTS. It don’t help solve 
a problem to deny it. 


= so —— 


THE NEW ENGLAND pain Mone : 
- THREE MONTH PRICES 


April 9;, May y 83, J June 7; Cents 
Per Quart Delivered in Boston 


ee 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES. 
(Subject to Surplus) 


In Effect During April 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts. 


re 


; Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 844 Qts. 211% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
3 41-60 .686 1.746 3.313 3.852 
4 61-80 .675 1.732 3.280 3.813 
5 81-100 .668 1.713 3.252 3.781 
6 101-120 .661 1.698 3.224 3.748 
{i 121-140 .655 1.684 3.196 3.716 
8 141-160 .648 1.670 3.168 3.683 
9 161-180 -641 1.656 3.145 3.656 
10 181-200 635 1.641 3.122 3.630 
aul 201-220 .628 1.627 3.099 3.603 
12 221-240 * 621 1.613 3.076 3.576 
13 241-260 -615 1.604 3.058 3.555 
14 , 261-280 .608 1.589 3.035 3.528 
15 281-290 .606 1.580 3.012 3.501 

At Ralroad Stations Inside of Massachusetts. 

Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 8¥4 Qts. 21% Qts., 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
il 1-20 .824 2.060 3.875 4.505 
2 21-40 -772 1.934 3.645 4.237 
3 41-60 -702 1.756 3.313 3.852 
4 61-80 .695 1.742 3.280 3.813 
5 81-100 .688 1.728 3.252 3.781 
6 101-120 .681 1.708 3.224 3.748 
7 121-140 680: 1.694 3.196, 3.716 
8 141-160 .673 \ 1,685 3.168 3.683 
9 161-180 -666 | 1.671 3.145 3.656 
10 : 181-200 .665 1.656 3.122 3.630 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4e per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 


1% below 3.5%. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk statiop 


@ premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the ir 
apection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point 


These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. 


to that discount. 


A THREE MONTHS PRICE. 


The price committee, after careful 
consideration and discussion with the 
Directors, recommended’ to the deal- 
ers a price for the month of April 
only, with the understanding that 


price should be made in April for the 


months of May and June. One dealer, 
H. P. Hood & Sons, were exceedingly 
anxious for a three months price; the 
other dealers favored one month. 
Careful study of the situation con- 
vinced the committee that the price 
for April should be 9% cents and the 
price for the remaining months should 
be such as to average 8% cents de- 
livered in Boston for the three 
months. The Hood Company offered 
a price for three months substantially 
less. than the above figures but its 
price committee agreed to recommend 
to the Directors, the acceptance of 
our April figure. The Whiting Com- 
panies declined. The Hood Company 
finally offered for May and June so 
near to the figure the committee had 


They are subject 


tentatively decided upon, that we re- 
considered the matter of a three 
months price and quoted a figure 
averaging 814c. per quart for three 
months, which the Hood Company 
promptly accepted. Prices under this 
schedule appear elsewhere in this is- 
sue, 

The Whiting Companies, unable to 
negotiate with their producers for 
milk at a less price than we quoted 
for April and in view of the fact that 
a three months’ price had been ne- 
gotiated with the Hood’s, reopened 
negotiations with the association and 
offered to pay 91-8c. in April, and 
enough more in May and June to 
bring the average to 81-2c. The as- 
sociation declined to consider that 
proposal on the ground that it would 
permit the Whiting Companies to buy 
cheaper than their competitors in 
April, and force them to pay more in 
May or June. It would introduce the 
feature of unequal base prices be- 
tween dealers. The association has 
held: since August, 1917, firmly to 
the purpose that all dealers who buy 
milk should buy at the same price 
delivered in Boston and that any va- 


a 


riation from that price should be a 


matter of surplus which the dealer 


must show under oath to exist. 

The committee in reporting prices, 
feels that it has made a satisfactory 
trade under which, if the prices of 
by-products retain the same relation 
in subsequent months to the present 
prices, that those prices in the same 
months maintained to the April price 


last year, the return to the farmer | 


will be approximately 1c. per quart 
more for April, May and June, 1919, 
than in 1918. We believe these prices 
will be satisfactory to the producers 


under present conditions and that it — 


will be a relief to all to know that 
the price has been settled until July 
Ist. 


TURNER CENTER OPTION. 


Early in March, Mesrs. Frank §. 
Adams and L. E. MclIntire of Maine, 
Mark H. Moody of Vermont, H. W. 
Tinkham of Rhode Island and Rich- 
ard Pattee, acting as individuals se- 
cured an option upon the majority of 
the stock of the Turner Center Dairy- 
ing Association with a view to plac- 
ing the ownership of that organiza- 
tion in the hands of the men whose 
product it handles. This option car- 
ried with it the services of the pres- 
ent Turner Center management for 
a period of years. Since then a com- 
mittee has been at work upon a plan 
for transferring the ownership as 
above, with the oportunity of extend- 
ing the system to other parts of New 
England, as occasion might arise. The 
NEMPA as such, has not taken any 
action which could posibly involve 
the organization in attack. 

Imediately upon securing the option 
an expert apraiser, for thirty years 
conne: ‘ed with a marketing organiza- 
tion in Boston and vicinity, familiar 
with every detail of machinery em- 
ployed in the milk, cream, butter and 
cheese business, was employed to 
make a minute examination and ap- 
praisal of the physical property of 
the Turner Center Dairying Associa- 
tion. That examination has _ been 


made and a report is now being pre- ~ 
_ pared. At the same time one of the 


leading firms of certified public ac- 
countants in Boston was employed to 
make an examination of the books and 
accounts of the Turner Center Dairy- 
ing Asociation and to submit a state- 
ment of its assets, liabilities and 
value as a going concern. This ex- 
amination has also been completed 
and a report is in process of formula- 
tion. It will be evident to producers 
that no hasty or ill advised steps are 
being made. It is not proposed to 
offer the farmers of Maine or New 
England a “pig in a bag.” It is pro- 
posed that if anything is done in this 
matter, it shall be done after careful, 
painstaking investigation and with a 
knowledge of the facts that will war- 
rant any action recommended. 

We expect to print in detail or in 
substance, the reports as avove, or if 
it be inconsistent to do so because of 
the disclosures it might make to com- 
peting concerns, the whole matter 
will be so treated that the information 
will be available to any person who 
invests money to take over the Tur- 
ner Center concern. 


Producers in ahotina I 
England should realize, that 
steps are being taken aa 1 
omer sections are ey being 


fered an opportunity which 
likely to occur again in years, for the | 
farmers to possess themselves of the 
means of marketing their dairy prev 

ducts. : 


ADVERTISING. 


Ever since the NEMPA was start- 4 
ed, it has been its policy to promote — 
the use of dairy products, eapemelea 
milk. Last year it contributed — $2,- 
700.00 to a fund for that purpose, as 4 
shown in another column. Every — 
one familiar with the facts know - 
that the advertising campaign — of 
1918 was tremendously succes ful. 
Representatives of this organization 
have repeatedly, at farmers’ meetings — 
and elsewhere, advocated a far reach- 3 
ing program of publicity for 
England dairy products. Our m: 
agement has frequently stated, pub 
licly and privately, that we sha’ 
place the merits of our goods before 
the consumers and that it was a part 
of the producer’s business to create — 
a demand for what it had to sell. 

The organization, as such, has a 
dorsed that views. It is, however, 
obvious, that to take large sums from 
the treasury for the above purposi ; 
is unfair to those who contrioute 
that treasury. Some way should be 
- found to divide publicity expenst 
among those who receive the benefit 4 
of it. A plan was proposed to the 
dealers and to the various market : 
committees, under which dealers — 
would be asked to pay into a common . 
fund, a certain amount from the milk © 
check of each of their producers’ and 
to motch every ‘dollan so contributed 


fund from producer and deaen on a ¥ 
fifty-fifty basis, such fund to be used M. 
for publicity under the direction of a — 
committee representing both dealers 


were willing to eo -nerate: = : 
large firm in the Boston market 
firm claims that a contribution toa 


might place it in a position to be at: se 
tacked as entering into a es ¥ 
tion with its competitors. This mat- | 
ter has been submitted to the at- ‘ 


reason why this concern refus ses 
co-operate is first, because it is” 


(Continued on Page Twelve.) “i 


Whole 
"Miles Milk Price Hood Whiting Alden Bros. Center 
4.679 4.176 pane eYoal 4.079 4.102 
4.412 3.908 4.034 3.812 3.834 
I. 4.026 3.523 3.648 3.426 3.448 
_ 61-80 3.988 3.484 3.610- 3.388 3.410 
81-100 3.955 3.451 3.597, 3H333)5) 3.377 
01-120 3.923 3.419 3.545 3.323 3.345 
121-140 3.890 3.386 3.512 3.290 3.312 
141-160 3.857 3.354 3.480 3.257 3.280 
180 3.831 3.020 3.453 SEZod 3.253 
181-200 3.804 ~ 3.300 3.426 3.204 3.226 
201-220 SMW 3.274 3.400 SHulrere 3.200 
221-241 3.750 3.247 3.373 3.150), 3.173 
241-260 3.730 3.226 3.352 3.130 3.152 
261-280 3.703 3.199 f 3.325 3.103 3.125 
281-300 3.676 3.172 3.298 3.076 3.098 
. FEBRUARY PRICE AND SURPLUS , 
NacHapAR Surplus \ % Whole Whole F.0.B. 
% Surplus Price Milk Milk Price Price Paid Boston 
27.07 @ $2.6153 Plus 72.93 @ $44756 = $3.9720 .0854 at. 
25.69 @ 3.0055 Plus 74.31 @ 44756 = 4.0979 .0861 at. 
. 84.26 @ 2.7240 Plus 65.74 @ 4.4756 = 3.8755 .0833 qt. 
‘Centre 28.31 @ 2.4855 Plus 71.31 @ 4.4756 = 3.8980 .0838 at. 
2 . 16.66 @ 2.8369 Plus 83.34 @ 4.4756 = 4.2026 .0904 qt. 
Cry. 56.10 @ 3.1031 Plus 43.90 @ 4.4756 = 3.7056 .0797 qt. 
mmings 10:63 @ 3.4543 Plus 89.37 @ 4.4756 = 4.3680 .0939 qt. 
d Fms. 7.62 @ 2.1858 Plus 92.38 @ 4.4756 = 4.2973 .0924 qt. 
Noble 16.06 @ 3.5526 Plus 83.94 @ 4.4756 = 4.3273 .0930 qt. 
pg. Fm. 11.72 @ 2.4210 Plus 88.28 @ 4.4756 = 4.2348 .0910 at. 
- REPORT OF THE MILK ADVERTISING COMMITTEE. 


e contributors of “Mass. Committee on Public Safety Milk Fund”: 

‘he following is a report from the Milk Advertising Committee as to the 
ibutions and expenditures of the milk advertising campaign conducted be- 
May 1 and October 15, 1918. 

our committee held frequent meetings to consider methods, and prepare 
for advertising. Every item of expense paid out was first looked over by 
e secretary of the Milk Advertising Committee, next examined by the secre- 
of the Regional Milk Commission and finally O. K. a by the chairman of the 
eats Committee. 


e the ‘price of milk from aroun 18c to 16 1-2 c per nae The public cer- 
tainly gave the milk interests their earnest support. It is the opinion of your 
Biiiies that this educational work should proceed still further and another 
fu id should be raised for that purpose. 


_ Contributions. 179,000 lesson sheets, 


>, Hood & Sons, $3,000.00 “Use More Milk,” 
ing Interests, 2,500.00 § «qfilk the Best Food We 
E. Milk Prod. Ass’n, 2,500.00 Have,” . 
ner Centre Co., 1,500.00 “Food Value of Milk.” 
Bros. ($100 of this 10,000 posters displayed in 
mt was paid to Dr ; stores, restaurants and 
650.00 public places. 
Cummings. 200.00 4 series of letters to milk 
rm 180.00 drivers. 
> 100,000 480,000 bottle hangers. 
er Gordon, 100.00 4 Jarge number of receipt 
ood Farms, 75.00 folders. . 
aker Bros., 70.00 = jJarge number of Food Ad- 
ncock, 60.00 ministration circulars, 7,200.00 
r 40.00 45 newspaper advertisements, 4,016.10 
stin Andrews 60.00 45 mlevated car dash hang- 

_W. D. Whittemore, 21.00 ay 31.25 
J. F. Sashin, 20.00 ————— 
Ct 8.00 Forward, $11,641.87 

/ $11,084.00 Brought Forward, $12,009.00 
Second Contributions. Acton Farms, 20.00 
Hood & Sons, $300.00 J F, Cashin, 10.00 
ing Interests, 225.00 Diesen ae 
Milk Prod. Ass’n, 200.00 $12,089.00 
. 125.00 Interest rec’d from bank, 35.51 
Whittemore 25.09 sal oa 
¥ 25.00 Total, $12,074.51 
aoe Wxpenditures, 11,753.21 
$12,009.00 ener 
Balance on hand, $321.30 
Expenditures. Brought Forward, $11,641.87 

d lecture by Dr. Wiley Circulars ‘a foreign 
faneuil Hall, $100.00 languages, 26.50 

Food basket inserts ‘sent Advertising milk through 
out from State House, 140.00, Liberty Milk Shop, 50.00 
paper publicity, 154.52 Placards to hang up in all 

act with printing com- Mi lunch rooms, 26.00 
iy for 180,000 letters to Lantern slides, 8.84 
’s clubs | peas 
ers to physicians. $11,753.21 


tters to principals of 
: ARTHUR L. WHITTHMORE, 


, guest. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


PRICES PER CWT. AT COUNTRY R. R. STATION FOR FEBRUARY MILK 


oy (CU 
Page Thnee \ Olt 


\ \\ \ 

Grafton Plymouth F. S. Westwood Elm 
Dairy Creamery Cummings Farm Like Noble Spg. Fm. 
4.406 3.909 4.571 4.501 4.531 4.438 
4,139 3.642 4.304 4.233 4.263 4.171 
3.753 3.256 3.918 3.848 3.878 3.785 
3.715 3.218 3.880 3.809 3.840 3.747 
3.682 3.185 3.847 3.777 3.807 3.714 
3.650 3.153 3.815 3.744 3.774 3.682 
3.617 3.120 3.782 3.712 3.742 3.649 
3.584 3.087 3.750 3.679 3.709 3.616 
3.558 3.061 3.723 3.652 3.682 3.590 
3.531 3.034 3.696 3.626 3.656 3.563 
3.504 3.007 3.670 3.599 | 3.629 3.536 
3.477 2.980 3.643 3.572 3.602 3.510 

. 3.457 2.960 3.622 3.551 3.581 3.489 
3.430 2.930. 3.595 3.525 3.555 3.462 
3.403 2.906 3.568 3.498 3.528 3.435 


ANNUAL MEETING MATTERS 


The following is clipped entirely 
from the New England Homestead. 
It gives a sidelight view of some fea- 
tures of the annual meeting: 

It was a fine thing for the NEMPA 
last week to entertain Uncle Ed 
Colby, the former president, as its 
Those who know all the facts 
realize how much the organization 
owes him. Called upon for a speech, 
he responded, in part as follows: 

How I came to be elected president 
was a mystery to me. Instead of 
having a funeral, we had a birth, and 
the puny, incubator infant has devel- 
oped so strongly that today he is the 
champion of New England, which 
proves conclusively that milk is the 
most nutritious food in existence. 
What has been accomplished by this 
association has been due to three 
agencies. 

1. The efforts of our indefatigable 
secretary, who, through years of study 
and research, acquired the knowledge 
and experience that enabled him suc- 
cessfully to counteract the wiles of 
the contractor. 

2. The loyal and enthusiastic sup- 
port given us by: the members of the 
association, thus demonstrating to the 
producers of New England that by 
intelligent organization and co-opera- 
tion beneficial results could be accom- 
plished. Never before in the history 
of the country has an association ac- 
quired such strength and command- 
ing influence in so short a time. 

Lastly, but not least, the hearty 
support and co-operation of the New 
England Homestead and its’ editor, 
Glenn Sevey. I would suggest that 
at this meeting this association pass 
a resolution recommending all mem- 
bers who are not now subscribers to 
‘become subscribers to that paper— 
the farmer’s friend. 

I will not take up your time in 
reciting the beneficial results secured 
to the milk producers by this associa- 
tion. They are a matter of history. 
But what of the future? In a business 
of two billions annually in the United 
States it is inevitable that new prob- 
lems will arise which will call for wis- 
dom and deliberation in their solv- 
ing. In traveling over New England 


two years ago, the one cause of com- 


plaint was the test. Many producers 
proved ‘conclusively that they were be- 
ing robbed. Today the surplus prob- 
lem overshadows all others. 

In my boyhood days, a person who 
was not considered capable of any 
profession was relegated to the life of 


all with return a farmer. Today I contend that in 
Chairman. order to farm successfully a farmer 
ON ‘taahs s Fe ws Rh 


must be better educated than in other 
professions. A producer told me the 
other day that in the city of Berlin, 
N. H., two or three years ago, when 
he had a load of produce, he had to 

go into the store and ask the mer- 
chant how much he would give. To- 
day when he drives up in front of 
his store the merchant comes out and 
inquires how much do you ask. An- 
other thing that must be corrected is 
the vast difference between what the 
consumer pays and what the producer 
receives. Can you mention another 
staple article in New England where 
the manufacture or producer re- 
ceives only 50% of what the consumer 
pays? I contend that the milk pro- 
ducer should receive 65% of the re- 
tail price, leaving 35% to pay cost of 
transportation (which includes divi- 
dends on watered stock in corpora- 
tions) and cost of delivery. 

Unless this can be remedied, it is 
up to us to do our own distributing. 
This proposition was unanimously in- 
dorsed at a recent meeting of the Coos 
county local.. We are now in a posi- 
tion where we can _ successfully 
finance this proposition. Now a word 
as to the election of officers from the 
highest to the lowest. Do not let per- 
sonality count. The interests of the 
association are paramount to those of 
any individual. Vote for those who 
in your belief will best promote the 
interests of the association, and when 
you have elected them support them 
unanimously. Do not criticize them 
when there is no cause whatever. 
Save all the energy and force you pos- 
sess to protect your own interests. Is 
it any wonder that our secretary, in a 
moment of righteous indignation, in- 
serted a personal word in the columns 
of the New England Dairyman, brand- 
ing all those as liars who stated that 
he had sold out. If you will investi- 
gate the standing of these men in 
their Own community you will find 
that they are not to be believed. They 
are nothing but parasites and cooties 
on civilization. They are the direct 
descendants of that distinguished per- 
sonage who first came to public no- 
tice in the Garden of Eden, the fa- 
ther of liars. 

There are many other problems 
connected with our business that I 
will not take time to call to your at- 
tention, but permit me to congratu- 
late the association upon the various 
agencies that are indorsing our 
movement—the six state granges, the 
six state agricultural colleges, the 
county farm bureaus, county agents, 

(Continued on Page Five) 
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PERSONAL WORD. 


I were ungrateful indeed if I did 
not appreciate the splendid feeling 
shown at the annual meeting. I do 
appreciate it and thank those who so 
kindly expressed it. I know some 
people will not believe me but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that I personally 
value that kindness and goodwill 
more than any amount of money I 
will ever get. I sometimes wonder 
how long I can retain and if possible, 
increase the confidence the member- 
ship has so generously expressed. I 
know how fickle public sentiment is 
and no man can escape mistakes. I 
shall make them; I sincerely hope no 
serious ones and not the same one 
many times. I wonder if, when I 
“stub my toe,’ the membership will 
accept it as unintentional and will 
Tealize that it hurts me much more 
than it can hurt them. I wonder 
how many will say, “sold out,” or 
something like that. 

It seems to me that the best way 
to retain confidence, is to deserve it. 
That I intend and hope to do I 
know of only one way to proceed in 
this work, and that is with the cards 
on the table face upward. As long 
as I am connected with this Associa- 
tion, every detail of its work will be 
open to the scrutiny of every mem- 
ber of the organization and I shall 
hold myself in readiness to give the 
reason why, for every act. 

I wish the membership to under- 
stand and appreciate more than I be- 
lieve they do, the service rendered 
them by the Directors of the organi- 
zation. Those who have sat in Direc- 
tors’ meetings will remember how 
little I have said or done to indicate 
what line of procedure should be 
taken upon the many vexing prob- 
lems which have arisen. I have 60 
far as possible, laid before the Di- 
rectors the facts and have abstained 
from discussion or expression of 


Narragansett Pier, R. L. 


Producers who have been in the 
office at 26 Broad St., recently have 
realized that the NEMPA needed 
quarters better adapted to its work. 
It is almost impossible to talk, quite 
so to telephone, with three or four 
typewriters and an adding machine 
banging away within a few feet. The 
present office, poorly lighted and 
without ventilation, in an out-of-the- 


way place, has served its purpose 
well and it is with some regret we 


opinion. I have been surprised and 
gratified beyond measure at the 
sound judgment and thought of the 
Directors as a whole, upon these 
matters. They have frequently taken 
more advanced ground than I would 
have dared to take. They have been 
a body of men on whom I have felt 
able to rely without exception® from 
the start; men whose sincerity and 
honesty were absolutely above ques- 
tion. To my mind, the success of 
this enterprise past, present and fu- 
ture, is assured so long as there is 
drawn into it as a managing force, 
a body of men of the calibre and 
character of those who have served 
as Directors. To me the most grati- 
fying thing is that this fact proves 
my oft repeated and long maintained 
opinion, that the real success of an 
organization dealing with farm prob- 
lems, must be had through its man- 
agement by farmers themselves. 


OUR NEW HOME 
bid 26 Broad St., farewell for our new 
home at 51 Cornhill. Tel. Haymarket 
1582. 

The new quarters, fourth floor, 
Cornhill building, are splendidly 
lighted, well ventilated, and very ac- 
cessible. The map shows its proxi- 
mity to well known hotels. Practi- 
cally halfway between Adams and 
Scollay squares it is easily reached 
from north or south stations. The 
floor space is so arranged that the 
part not immediately necessary for 
the work of the Association can be 


PAYMENT TO LOCALS. 


We wish every member realized 
the amount of work involved in cred- 
iting to each one of our five hundred 
and odd locals, one quarter of the 


amount received as dues from each 
of its members. Last year we got 
behind in this work for lack of help 
and have not been able to catch up. 
We had the books completely re- 
written and ready for January ist, 
and are now crediting the various 
amounts as fast as they are received, 
besides cleaning up the back work as 
fast as possible. We expect to have 
this matter finished by May ist, when 
we will know exactly what is due 
each local and arrange prompt set- 


tlement for dues of 1918. It is planned ~ 


for the future to make quarterly set- 
tlements with the local and county 
associations, the amount due for 


‘ i ed 
sub-let to kindred organizations n 


ing the NEMPA headquarters a | 
of agricultural center. ao 

The new office will not be perm: 
nently arranged until the room 
been used for a time, but it is 
pected to have a work-room for 
writers, addressing machine, et 
room for the bookkeeping departm 
another for the membership dep: 
ment, one for the New Eng 
Dairyman, a private office and 
ference room. All members — 
vited to inspect the new quarte 


January, February and March to 
paid about July ist and thereaft 
settlement made at the end of 
quarter for the preceding quar 
Once this system is established, it 
will furnish our locals with a quar- 
terly income and put them in a | 
tion where we can call on them 
more work without the excuse | 
their part, of lack of funds. 

The new financial a 
with county organizations 
them considerable money V 
they may oversee the work of 
cals in their districts. It is ex 
to arrange with county Preside 
make systematic visitation of 0 
in their county, to inspect a e] 
the books and accounts and exerci 
such other supervision as is 
It will more particularly be 
of the county Presidents, Se 
each local is put and kept on a 1 
basis of membership. © 
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extension service, the cow test 
fact all the agricul- 
ies in New England. The 
amber of commerce, and 
onsumers are beginnings to 
heir interests and ours are 
u young men in the new era 
out to dawn in the period 
idjustment and reconstruction, 
he league of nations shall have 
. a reality and when America 


rt 


eared before in the history of man- 
nd will be yours. Are you equal to 
‘the occasion? We hope the members 
who are about to pass on will do so 
conviction and sincere as- 
at agricultural interests of 
and are in safe hands. Do 
apt to solve problems single- 
There is one final word that 
to leave with you and impress 
on your minds. Take it as 
you: chword and success is yours 
—co-operation. 
MILK MEETING NOTES. 


sn those three rousing cheers 
' the asmebled delegates. The 
ty he has displayed through- 


| all the other officers there has 
omplete harmony. He was al- 
illing to forget self if the in- 
s of the organization would be 
ed thereby. That was the plat- 
he jJaid down at the beginning 
at’s where he stood when he 
the reins over to his successor 


‘full of loyalty! 


, Was a very appropriate se- 
He was vice-president, and 


honors after holding them two 
was fitting that Maine, the 
oe producer of dairy prod- 
‘be given the honor, Then, too, 
Adams is no stranger to the agri- 
ral world. Himself a large farm- 
_ knows the ups and downs. He 


e NEMPA on the map in 
His connection with the state 


ty to be of great service. He 
that opportunity just as he is 
ure to grasp the possibilities 


fe should make a strong presi- 


sing of confidence in leaders, 
aller caliber man than Pattee 


oportion by the homage and 
ion displayed by the delegates. 
nual report was greeted with 
that outlasted the cnstomary 
uragement. The first outburst was 


of markets gave him an op-_ 


now go with the executive hon- 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


A squarer man for the producers’ 
‘cause never stood in shoe leather. 
Back that up with ability and steady 
application and you get the reason for 
that demonstration. Milk producers 
are indeed fortunate in having such 
a manager. — 


One of the leading reasons why the 
NEMPA is proving such a tower of 
strength is because the old days of 


shoestring financing have been cast 


aside. The writer well remembers 
when the old organizations counted 
themselves fortunate if they collected 
$2000 a year, out of which must be 
paid all expenses, including the sec- 
retary. The past year more than 
$30,000 was turned into the treasury. 
Every single penny has been account- 


ed for, and producers can see for 
themselves that it pays to spend a 
little money for big results. Finan- 


cially, the NEMPA has put over $3,- 


000,000 extra into the pockets of 
farmers at a cost of $30,000. Did it 
pay? Wouldn’t you dig up a few ex- 
tra dollars to invest in a proposition 
that paid $100 for every $1 that you 
put in each year? And the best is 


still ahead! s 


It was a fine compliment that Mr. 
Farmer paid the men who organized 
the NEMPA. He said: “You men don’t 
half appreciate what a wonderful job 
your organizers did for you. Your 
charter is a gem. There is no person- 
al liability; you are free from fear of 
the Sherman anti-trust law, and yet 
you can go ahead and do most any- 
thing under heavens costing any 
amount of money. I never saw a finer 
piece of work.” And Mr. Farmer is 
some judge, for he has had much ex- 
perience in big corporations and 
large interests. 


Just once during the two days” 


meeting there was one delegate whose 
remarks might be taken to breed sec- 
tional feeling. He might not have 
meant it that way, but Mr. Wolcott 
of Massachusetts was on his feet like 
a flash and declared any man who 
would stir up or drag in sectional 
jealousies was behind the times. “This 
is a New England organization and it 
is going to remain such, if my influ- 
ence counts for anything.” The out- 
burst of applause left no doubt that 
he voiced the sentiment of the meet- 
ing. Incidentally, remember that Wol- 
cott is now vice-president. Strange 
how a large body picks out the right 
men for the right places! 


The Homestead appreciates the 
kind things that the leaders ‘said of 
its assistance to the cause Mr. Pattee, 
ex-'President, Uncle Ed Colby and Mr. 
Clark were especially generous in 
their public recognition. The mén 
who are in the closest touch with the 
organization must know what they 
are talking about. The Homestead 
would belie its name of Old Reliable 
if it did not have its coat off working 


_ for the cause of New England dairy- 


men. That’s the only reason we have 
for being on the job. We haven’t re- 
signed that job yet either. 


JOIN THE NEMPA 
WATCH US GROW 
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USE N INTERNATIONAL KEROSENE 
TRACTOR 


When you want to be on Time With the Farm Work | 


Points in their favor 
They are adapted for either Belt or Drawbar work. 
They are a dependable power. 
They can be used continually day and night. 
They are not affected by hot weather. 
They are not bothered by flies. 
They require little care when idle. 
When the Tractor is idle—expense stops. 
Hither Expert or Repair Part service can be obtained readily. 


Do not neglect to look over all of your ma- 
chines NOW and order Repair Parts or New Ma- 
chines at ‘once. 


International Harvester Company of America 
43 Somerville Avenue 


‘Somerville Station Boston, Mass. 


Modernize your home ! 
Enjoy the benefits of a heating 
plant that brings comfort to every room 


and reduces your fuel bills. 

The ‘Richardson’? One-Pipe System is easily and 
quickly installed—no tearing up of partitions and 
walls, Only one pipe and one register. People 
everywhere are doing away with the dust and incon- 
venience of stoves and putting in the 


“Richardson 


ONE-PIPE : 
HEATING SYSTEM 


for Country and City Dwellings,| 
Schools, Churches and Stores.\_ 


The ‘‘Richardson” One-Pipe System is the result of years of 
investigation—an inexpensive plant with highest heat production 
and low fuel consumption. Insuresa positive, quick circulation 
all over the house; abundant warmth for the principal rooms 
and genial temperature throughout. 


Saves Coal, Labor, Dust, Dirt 
Two casings, with extra large cold air space between, give | 
health to the house and coolness to the cellar—fruits and : 
vegetables can be safely stored in the cellar without spoiling. 
Don’t delay. Install this modern system in your home or 
building. 


Write or call for particulars a 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


Established 1837 
MANUFACTURERS 


98 Federal Street, BOSTON 
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Cold air descends al 
between the casings, ~fim 
is heated ahd rises eS MED Wail 
through the house, Peat seat sa aaa IRM ieMe Aas hh: MON a canna 
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ONE BIG 
ADVANTAGE 


—<— 


which dairymen have over 
most other business men is 
that they deal with problems 
which are constant. For this 
reason they should become 
better and better able to 
solve these problems profit- 
ably. 

A splendid example of this 
is the fact that dairymen are 
depending more and more 
upon | 


VWvando 


Cleaner and Cleanser. 


to do their cleaning because 
of its thoroughness and econ- 
omy. 

The sweet, sanitary, whole- 
some cleanliness produced 
by the use of Wyandotte 
~Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser proves how unpro- 
fitable are the ill effects of 
suds producing and ordinary 
cleaning materials. 

The desirable and profit- 
of this 


cleaner are always realized 


able advantages 


whether it be used for wash- 
ing churns, separators, cans, 
bottles, or any dairy utensils. 
Its results will many times 
i) Giian in. Tepay you. for 


Indian in 

circle 5 
the cost of the 
cleaner. Order 

“P\ } from your sup- 

ply house. 
in every 
package 


It Cleans Clean 


The J. B. Ford Co. 
‘ Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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NEWS FROM THE WESTERN 
MASS. DISTRICT. 


Springfield Market. 

On March 24th, the dealers of 
Springfield met the Market Commit- 
tee and the following agreement for 
the sale of milk was agreed upon: 

The dealers agree to pay the regu- 
lar Boston Market price for whole 
milk delivered in Springfield, for the 
period of one year beginning April 
first, 1919. The following surplus 
plan was also agreed upon: Each 


producer is to be rated on his pro- 


duction for the period of October, 
November and December of the pre- 
vious season. From April first to 
June 30th, the dealer is to take all 
the milk and to pay the full price to 
each producer up to his rating, and 
for all over that which does not create 
for the dealer an actual surplus. For 
the remainder, or the surplus milk, 
he is to pay the producer 75% of the 
full price. From July first, to De- 
cember 31st, 1919, the dealer is to 
take all the milk at the full market 
price with no surplus plan in effect. 
From January first, 1920, to March 
31st, 1920, the dealer is to take all 
the milk and to pay the producer the 
full market price for his milk up to 
his rating of the previous October, 
November and December, and for all 
over that 75% of the full market price. 
It was thought best not to allow the 
dealer the benefit of the rating for 
April, May and June, unless he was 
carrying an actual surplus, as in plac- 
ing a rating on the producer on so 
short a notice, it might create too 
great a restriction upon him;—but in 
allowing the producer time to get in- 
to shape next fall to keep his rating 
as high as possible, it should work 
no hardship nor contain any element 
of unfairness to all concerned to al- 
low the dealer the full benefit of the 
rating system for January, February 
and March, 1920. 
Worcester Market. 

On March 28th, the Market Com- 
mittee of Worcester met the dealers 
and agreed upon the following plan 
for sale of milk for the month of 
April. Those dealers who leave the 
surplus milk on the farm and only 
take what milk they need in their 
whole milk trade, are to pay 78 cents 
per 84% quart can, delivered in Wor- 
cester. Those dealers who take all 
are to pay 70 cents per 8% quart can, 
delivered in Worcester. Although this 
may seem a rather indefinite pro- 
gramme to enter upon, and may to 
some, seem somewhat unfair, it at 
least gives the committee and dealers 
something to work on and will in 
time result in finding some definite 
method of procedure in this market. 
Those who are not familiar with the 
situation here should realize the busi- 
ness is so divided among such a num- 
ber of small units which have been 
accustomed to have their different 
methods of procedure, that to bring 
these units together an dlay out a 
plan which will not interfere with 
existing conditions to the extent of 
interfering seriously with the busi- 
ness requires careful study and con- 
siderable time. A habit sometimes 
is a bad thing to acquire. 
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First is Breeding 
Second is Feeding 


It matters very little how much breeding your dairy con- ; 
tains; if you are not feeding properly, results will not be satis- 
factory. a 
Stevens Brothers, of Tr eRsool, N. Y., have produce! more x x 
world record Holsteins than any other two breeders in the : 

ecountry. This world record was not the result of accident, 
but of long years of careful bree and feeding. 

You can buy this result by 2 
purchasing their stock, but un- 
less you also purchase their 
feeds, you are handicapping 
yourself and your dairy. 

Stevens “44” Dairy Ration 
has produced more World’s Rec- 
ords than all other rations. 


Ask your dealer to secure a 
trial lot for you 


Zw 
5 0R 4 POUNDS Ax 
OF MILK “i 


The Park & Pollard Co. 


Board of Trade Building 


131 State Street Boston, Mass. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Go on Interest MAY Ist 


4% 


Is the Rate We Have Been Paying : 
START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company 


60 Devonshire St., Boston — 


¢ 


~ You Know What You Are Getting When You Buy “ 


A High Calcium Lime in Powder Form. It is sold under a GUAR- 
ANTEED ANALYSIS. Shipped either in 50-lb. paper or 100-lb. 
cloth bags. Most dealers carry it in stock; if your dealer does ie 
please write us. 


ROCKLAND & ROCKPORT LIME COs ih 
Boston, 45 Milk St. Rockland, Me. New York, 101 Park Ave. 3 


es at interest arp begin- 
late falsehoods and mis- 
statements concerning the 
r Center Dairying Association, 
pe ation to the NEMPA. We 
i rumors are being started in 
Center territory, that that 
oc tion is heavily in debt and 
gaged for all it is worth; that 
suggested plan of placing the 
ership of the Turner Center con- 
_in the hands of the dairymen is 
use the Turner Center Dairying 
is in such a bad way 
cially that it had to sell out, 
either to some competing concern, a 
4 ne organization or its farmers and 
i referred to unload on the 


t 


man eae of the interests whose 
-and- control over the dairy 
ess of New England, is endan- 
they may lose the power to 
prices at both ends, what the 
mer shall give and what the 
oducer shall get. 

small group of men have for 
exercised that privilege. Under 


ses a interested in the 
tenance and development of in- 
rial life, recognized in the de- 
lin ‘New England dairy industry, 
a problem in which consumers as 
as producers had a vital inter- 


fact is, that from a superficial 
ation we feel warranted in an- 
that financially and as a 

‘S proposition, the Turner 
ate Association is one of 


of any of its kind in this sec- 
the country if not in the en- 
ited States. What has been 
| rélation to placing that con- 
is told in another column. The 
eport of the expert apraiser and of 
e expert public accountants who 
ve examined the property and the 
of the Turner Center Dairying 
ciation, ‘will soon be available. 
statement will be given out until 
thas been carefully prepared, 
ed and verified. We make no 
ction what that statement when 
hed, will show. 
do, however, assure the milk 
rs of New England and par- 
y Turner Center patrons, that 
any recommendation is made 
) An proposed under which the 
rm ers will be asked to invest money 
at or any other enterprise, such 
prise will be Saesaaes to the 


among other things was a. 


_ their local conditions. 
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confidence, by those whose past con- 


‘duct is the present reason why the 


farmers are trying to get in a posi- 


tion to defend themselves against 
those very interests. 
_The United States government 


about a year ago, had a great force 
of what were known as “four minute 
men,” making short talks to public 
gatherings. These men were fur- 
nished with literature and instruc- 
tions, setting forth the points they 
should make in their public addresses. 
request 
that when any story was heard de- 
rogatory to the work of the govern- 
ment or any private interest with 
which it was associated, like the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A,, ete, they 


. should request the people who made 


such statements, for the source of 
their information. “Who told you? 
Where did you get your facts? Prove 
your statement,” were the questions 
to be asked. If someone told that 
the Red Cross was selling sweaters, 
every patriotic citizen was told to ask 
that man how he knew, to cite an 
instance, to get down to facts, not 
rumors whose origin was, to say the 
least, questionable. The procedure 
nailed many lies, which when traced 
to their source were found to have 
originated in enemies of the country. 

Apply this same plan to _ stories 
about the NEMPA, the Turner Center 
Dairying Association and other activ- 


ities. You will get back to the cap- 
tion of this article, “lies and more 
lies.” 


“MILK vs. BEER” 

“Milk is a better stimulant than 
beer. In many manufacturing plants 
the workmen drink milk to arouse 
their jaded spirits where they used 


_to resort to the corner saloon. 


“The Illinois Steel Company allows 
milk vendors to make regular trips 
through their works, supplying the 
men with a better beverage than beer 
— real food at a reasonable price. 
Milk dealers sell fourteen hundred 
quarts of milk a day in the steel plant 
and fourteen saloons in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the plant are 
closed. This may be counted as a 
victory for temperance workers. It 
is really an appreciation of the value 
of good milk. 

“The school authorities have 
learned that a glass of milk brigh- 
tens a dull boy. Employers of labor 
appreciate the fact that the distribu- 
tion of milk increases the output of 
the shop and makes better workmen. 

“Some beer drinkers may look upon 


' milk as infant food. As a matter of 


fact it is one of the best foods for 
strong men.” 
“From International Confectioner.” 


OTHER MARKETS. 

We have in the central and west- 
ern Massachusetts territory three 
other markets which are organized 
and actively conducting their affairs 
viz: Westfield, Webster and Leomin- 
ster. These markets practically follow 
the Boston price modified to meet 
Fitchburg has 
asked to have their market organized 
and on Saturday evening, April 5th, 
the work will be started by organiz- 
ing a local in Lunenburg, one of the 
towns supplying ite Fitchburg mar- 
ket. 
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Let Hugh G. Van Pelt Solve 
Your Dairy Cow Feeding 


Special 
Souvenir Edition 


Flexible itter Cover 


cow foods. 
and cost,’” says Hugh G. Van Pelt, in 


ner possible the value of different feeds. 


edge of feeds. 


costs you absolutely nothing. You will 
remarkably liberal offers below. 


The Chapters of This Book 
Indicate Its Great Value to YOU 


There are 50 chapters or 400 pages in 
this book. Twenty-seven chapters are 
given to a discussion of the merits of dairy 
feeds. There afe fifteen chapters devoted 
to such subjects as Treating Milk Fever, 
Getting a Cow on Full Feed, Feeding Test 
Cows, Feeding Young Calves, Feeding 
Winter and Spring Freshened Cows, 
Care of the Udder, Exercise, Dehorning, 
Etc. All covered in such a concise and 
comprehensive manner as to make it a 
book invaluable to every cow-owner in 
America. Get it. Read it. See our offers 
below. 


print. 


tive. It will help 


You need both these great dairy books, 


Send us your 
Offer No. 2 3 9rran or" 
scription to Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer—72 full issues— 
and get a FREE copy of the 
Souvenir Edition of the 


Van Pelt Beedle 
Book for . $200 


Send us your 
Offer No. 1 5 YEAR sub- 
scription to Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer and get a FREE 
copy of the Souvenir Edition 
of the Van Pelt Feeding 
pack ber aaa Pelt 

ow Judging boo! 

Both for $300 


' HERE are five essentiai points to be considered in selecting dairy cows. 
Likewise, there are five essential points to be observed in selecting dairy 
These are palatability, variety, physical character, composition 


Cow.” There he explains these essentials and sets forth in the most concise man- 


No matter where you live, whether you raise or buy your feeds, this book will 
help you meet and solve your feeding problems. 
It tells how to feed dry cows as well as cows fresh in milk. It tells 
how to feed for securing strong, healthy, vigorous calves. 
herd sire., It tells how to get a cow on full feed. 
It tells how to wean and feed young calves. 
feeding and care of dairy cattle is covered in a practical way by a man who has 
spent nelly a lifetime in judging and feeding dai 


Let Van Pelt Show You How to Tell a Good Dairy 
= — Cow. Get HisCow Judging Bookand 
is Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 114 Years for 


Van Pelt’s Cow Demonstration Book is his life 
work on dairy cattle judging put in picture and 
Every dairy cattle breeder should have a 
copy. It will help you to better judge dairy cattle. 
It will help you to make your cows more produc- 


It will help you to buy and sell your dairy cattle to 
better advantage. 
build up your herd. It has done that for thousands 
already—it will do it for you! Get it and read it at 
our risk. Read our offers below. 


Get Both Books and Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 5 Years for $3.00 


They will serve as a guide and_ compass 
along the road to sure success in your daiyane and breeding operations. 
your check (or currency at our risk) for $3.00 for Kimball's 
years—our regular rate—and we will send you both books FRE, postpaid. 


Accept One of These Offers — Mail Coupon 


Problems! 


Get His 
Great New 
400-Page 
Feeding Book 


and 


Kimball’s Dairy 


Farmer 3 Years 
72 Big Issues All for 


$200 00 Ma Ist. 


his great book ‘How to Feed the Dairy 


It tells how to apply the knowl- 


It tells how to feed the 
It tells how to feed for testing. 
Every subject that relates to the 


cattle. His expert knowledge 
get it FREE when you accept one oF the 


Make More Manes From Your Cows. 
Read Kimball’s Dairy Farmer j 


The foremost dairy paper. Edited by 
Hugh G. Van Pelt and supported by a 
strong staff of dairy experts and contrib- 
utors. Published by men who own their 
own dairy farms and make them pay. 
Every issue is full of practical ideas and 
suggestions that will aid you in raising 
better dairy cattle, in installing improved 
dairy equipment, and in devising better 
methods for the care of your products. A 
single issue alone is worth the price of a 
year’ssubscription. Read our liberal offers 
below. Accept one and sign and mail the 
coupon today. 


$100 


you in selecting a good dairy sire. 


It will help you to improve and 


nd us 


Dairy Farmer for 5 & o* “ 
a o Re oe 
“FP Se 
at oo 
(er Naito Hoe gh ate 
wie v © & o 
theVan Pelt Cow & 


Judging book 
FREE for 


$100 


Get these great books now before this eer expires— May ie 
Ist. Don’t stop to get a money order! Send your per- Q 4 
sonal check, or currency at our risk. Then, after you 4 >> 4 
have received the books and read ajfew issues of the 4 Oye, 
paper, if not satisfied tell usfso, and back goes vA 
your money. Yours for more and better dairying, f+ & Ss? wd 
Kimball’s D Farmer |“ «0 

imball’s Dairy Farm iS Ss 
Waterloo, lowa 7 = 
ater. > ore 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
PRICES FOR FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE 

In Providence two general sets of prices are made. The dealers, except 
Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 
not required to take all the milk their dairies make. . They are to pay the full 
price for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in 
the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can express, as indi- 
eated in the accompanying Table I. 

TABLE I. 

Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 
shipped from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 
and Providence for the months April, May and June. c 

Deductions per Can 


Page Hight 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans Ss F 2 c 1A ~ s A L = 
1 1—20 0578 .0952 y 
is oa ste STAUDE TRACTOR 
Agril pHé6°8. .0.0B; Providence? ieoe es ab amacrine attachments for Ford cars. This is an inducement for early _ 
1.850 per 20 quart can buyers to save money. We are enabled by a fortunate pur-— 
Prices at Railroad Station etgen by eo chase to offer a small number of these well-known and widely | 
en aa hate teane ppe a oe cee advertised Mak-A-Tractors at a very attractive price. Out- 
; aE 367 1.755 fit includes regular plowing attachment with large radiator, 
3 2140 ‘857 1.745 circulating pump, pressure oiling system, and all necessary 
3 41—60 _ 847 1.720 parts. “A 
May Price F. 0. B, Providence sore apr eed pats $225.00 while they last—less than the cost of good 
Shipped in horse, and no feed bills. Ask for full particulars. 
Zone Miles 10 qt. an 20 at. cams GRAY-ALDR iCH CO 
1 1—20 78 1.580 i . 
2 21—40 170 ee 84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
: Time euicelm, Ol Bee ieteas nea see ane eee (Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Station) 
; 1.575 per 20 quart can lst 
Shipped in , ‘ : i ‘ 
Zone Miles . 10 gt. cans 20 gt. cams : _— 
1 1—20 130 1.480 
9) i : 
5 21—40 "720 1.470 Notice the GREEN MOUNTAIN 


3 41— 60 710 1.445 

The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 
all its producers make and is granted the Regional Milk Commission surplus 
allowances. It operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Conn. It 
collects milk on an electric line in New London County, Conn., and transfers 
it to the steam road at Westerly, R. I. 

Its operations are so adjusted that three price tables are required. 

For milk handled through the milk station at Willimantic the Providence 
Dairy Company will pay the full price delivered in Providence, less cost of 
getting it there including freight, station expense and use of cans. Being 
bought by weight and test with an extra price for excess butter fat, the expense 
of weighing, sampling and testing is further deducted. 

The deductions for handling milk are based on actual cost. The costs for 
January, February and March will make up the deductions for April, May 
and June. They will be published together with the schedule of price in the 
next issue of the Dairyman. 

(Continued on Page Nine) 


SILOS dotted over the country : 


Even the oldest of them have the — 
sturdy, quality look. They are built | 
that way. Creosote-dipped staves 
defy decay ; extra strong hoops stand _ 
any strain. The famous safe-like 
Green Mountain door keeps silage 
sweet. Novel anchorage system 
prevents blowing over. i 


Order early and save on the cost. 
Write for descriptive folder. — 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE ENDORSE 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN FOR MAR- 


> KETING MILK. 
Bradley Fuller, Utica; Earl Laidlaw, re 354 West St., Rutland, Vt. | 
Favor Establishing Dairymen’s Gouverneur; R. D. Cooper, Little ; > = : 
League Brand for All Milk Pro- Falls; Albert Manning, Otisville; L. fre dd | MOUNTA 
G. Kirkland, Randolph; F. H. Thom- : sl ba Ha 
Bocre: son, Holland Patent; H. J. Kershaw, j 
Three thousand delegates present Sherburne; A. L. Brockway, Syra- 7 
from six States representing nearly use; John G. 'Pembleton, Owego; 2 
nine hundred local branches of the Frank Smith, Springfield Center; ? 
Dairymen’s League endorsed the sug- George M. Tyler, Honeoye Falls; and ps 
gested plan for the organization of Robert Silver, Sidney. 
the Dairymen’s League Co-operative Provisions of Plan Adopted. No Matter What 
Association, Inc., at the big mass The objects of the co-operative 
meeting held at the State Armory, marketing association are: Water System 
Utica, March 22nd. (1): To provide a method where- 
At the morning session Mr. Brad- by League stockholders may care for You instail, you want to 
ley Fuller of ‘Utica presented the their own surplus. insist on a j 
sugested plan of organization. Dur- (2). To regulate the supply of a 
ing ‘the afternoon meeting many fluid milk and milk products to meet Ready fo Run | — 
questions were asked by the dele- the demands of the market; that is, mt 


gates and the plan discussed from the 
floor. 

A resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the great representative 
mass meeting favoring the incorpora- 
tion of the Daiymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, which is to be 
organized and developed along the 
lines suggested in the proposed plan. 
The Board of Directors of the Dairy- 
men’s League in session the evening 
before took similar action in unani- 
mously urging the adoption of the 
plan. 

The papers of incorporation for the 
new co-operative association have 
not been filed. The Board of Direc 


tors representing all the branches of 
the Dairymen’s League chose as the 
directors of the new association: 


to so utilize the surplus in various 
milk products as butter, cheese and 
condensed milk, that the consumer 
may be assured an adequate supply 
at the most economical price. 

(3). To pool the proceeds of the 
sale of such fluid milk and milk 
products to the end that each produ- 
cer may receive the same price less 
equitable differentials due to varying 
freight rates, butter fat center, etc. 
League Brand To Be A Guarantee. 
“The big thing is” said Mr. Fuller, 
“that we propose to establish Dairy- 
men’s League brands of milk and by- 
products. We propose to have a 
Dairymen’s League brand that shall 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


Pumping Outfit. In four years use we have 
not had to replace a worn part. Isn’t that the 
kind of service you want your pump to give ? 


Write us for complete particulars 
15 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, 


SiLos 


DirReEcT From FaAcTorRY 


CREAMERY 
“ EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 
12 SOUTH. MARKET ST. 
BOSTON,- MASS. 


STOCK BARN FITTI Noe experience the first one has yet to be returned for 


any reason whatsoever. Write for prices and 


in the off season; for delivery next summer, [Tl eave 
you even more money than ordinarily. 

I sell DIRECT. \My profit, the only profit you 
pay. My guarantee guarantees. | make the DIRIGO 


MILKING MACHI 
CORK BRICK 
SUPPLIES 


‘Tower Co., Auburn, Maine. ! 


Charles J. Jager Company 33 cassis: SROMMENGR RHODE HLAND 


DIRIGO & STANDARD 


If | have your order to build YOUR Silo NOW, - 


and STANDARD Silos so good that in 8 years 


my interesting 96 page FREE booklet today., 
A. H. Stevens, President. Stevens Tank and 


; (Continued from. Page Right) 
lowing tables show the deduction ordered by the commission for 


nd TABLE I. 

Mietions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing through 
limantic concentrating pleat and sipped to opera ® 

u ipped in 


Deductions Per Cwt. 20 qt. cans 
L. C. L. Freight rate 2674 
War tax on freight .0080 
Can service 0353 
Station expense .2410 
Accounting and testing 0350 
Total per cwt. 5867 
January price per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence $4.5338 
Less deductions allowed : 5867 
February price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 4.4756 
_ Less, deductions allowed 5867 
Price at Willimantic 3.889 
Surplus ordered by commission 125 
; Net price to producer 3.764 
‘March prices per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence 4.4175 
Less deductions allowed .5867 
Net to producers at Willimantic $3.8308 


ic to steam cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn., except 
m expense, Prices paid by the Providence Dairy Company for above milk 
nm in Table TIL 

TABLE III. 


eductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on milk shipped from 
Norwich via Westerly to Providence. 


Shipped in 
Deductions Per Cwt. 20 qt.cans 
L. C. L. Freight rate 2674 
War tax on freight -0080 
Can service 0353» 
Weighing, testing and accounting -0750 
Transfer from electric to steam railroad at 
Westerly ! .0550 
4 : See 
Total per cwt. -4407 
: February price per cwt. F. 0. B. Providence 4.4756 
Less deductions allowed 4407 
Price at Westerly © 4.0349 
Surplus ordered by vommission 125 
Net price to producer 3.9099 
M nag price per cwt. f. o. b. Providence $4.4175 
Less deductions allowed 4407 
Net to producers at Westerly $3.9768 


The Providence Dairy Company receives milk at points where there are 
receiving stations or transfer expense. At such points the deductions from 
ice delivered in, Providence are transportation, can service, sampling, 
ing and testing. 

e price in the various zones other than at Willimantic and on the Wes- 
trolley milk is shown in Table IV 

I ductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co, on milk passing through all 
ti ions, ‘cic al ea ante and Westerly. 


TABLE IV. 
Deductions per cwt. 
Shipped in 
Miles 20 qt. cans 
1—20 3018 
21—40 3257 
: 41—60 .3857 
eniciary price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 4.4756 
Surplus orderd by commission 125 
Net price to producer 4.3506 
Price by Zones at Shipping Stations 
Shipped in 
20 qt. cans 
1—20 4.049 
21—40 * 4,025 
41—60 - f - 3.965 
March price per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence 
Price by zones at shipping stations 
? ‘ Shipped in 
Miles 20 qt. cans 
1—20 $4.116 
21—40 4.092 
41—60 4.032 


TWENTY THOUSAND MEMBERS 

: BEFORE FALL. 
aES.00) Lowell, Master New York 

Grange spoke of the work 


The increased appreciation of and 


the Grange. is doing to help 
ers in a co-operative way. He 
1 all dairymen that, after decid- 
pon their plan, they work 


confidence in the Ney England Milk 
Producers’ Association is shown by 
the rapidly increasing membership. 
January ist, 1919 the membership 
was 13,567; February ist, it was 14,- 
025; March 1st, 15,197 and April 1st, 
16,056. This gain of almost 1,000 


members monthly should be encour- 
aging and reassuring to the producers 
at large. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
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MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
have but one pipe and one regis- 
ter, so designed that it does the 
work of many. 


..»| MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 


2re reasonabje in price; burn hard 
coal, soit coal, coke or wood, and 
the cost of installation is much 
less than any other style of heater. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 


mean acoolcellar, Youcan keep 
your vegetables without trouble, 
for the outcr section of the fur- 
nace is filled with cold air and 
throws off no heat, acd the inner 
casing is insulated with air-celled ff 
asbestos packing. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 


are practical for almost every 
house. Write for particulars, 
showing, if possible, arrangement 
of your rooms, and we will advise 
you if the MAGEE ONE PIPE 
FURNACE is suitable for your 
particular requirements, 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., Inc., Boston & 


‘Sold by Leading | 


Nealena! 


Go to your Larro-Feed 
Dealer—Get a supply— 
Feed two sacks to any one 
cow—If you’re notentirely 


satisfied withresults,return 
thetwoemptysacksand the 
balance of the feed and get 
every cent of your money 


= av UUAVUAAUAL AULA ULLAL 


Milk — More Profit 


—or Your Money Back On Request, 


Select any one of your 
cows. Weigh her milk each 
day for a week on her pres- 
ent ration. At the end of 

‘the week add up the total. 


Then change the cow over 
to Larro-Feed gradually, 
taking one »pweek to make 
the complete change so as 
to allow her to adjust her- 
self to the new feed. Give 
her the same amount (by 
weight) of Larro-Feed as 
you did of the old ration. As 
soon as she is on a full ra: 
tion of Larro-Feed, start 
weighing her milk again. 


PRODUCTS | 


Larro-Feed is hard to 
beat. Ihaveuseditfour 
years and it makes 
more milk than any- 
thin® we have fed yet. 
We are using eight 
bags a day with ensil- 
ere to 90 cows, and 
they are making 
SOME milk, nearly 
100 quarts to a bag, 


JAMES C. SMITH 
Winterthur, Del. 


The Larrowe Milling Co. 


3802 Larrowe Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


That’s Your Guarantee on Larro-Feed 


Record each day’s yield as 
before until 200 pounds of 
Larro has been fed. 


Tf, after you've used 200 lbs., 

your own figures do not show 
that the cow Rave more milk 
on Larro-Feed—or if for any 
other reason you are not en- 
tirely satisfied—return thetwo 
empty sacks and the balance of 
the feed and gZet every cent of 
your money back. 
That’s fair. Try it. Order 
asupply of Larro-Feed from 
your dealer today. If you do 
not know where heis located 
write us for information. 


arroSeed 


THE READY RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 
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Greatly improved 


Avery 5-0 Tractor 


Price $600 Fr. 0.2. 


Our New England Warehouse 


Selective Gear Transmission; all 
gears in Transmission Case are 
Chrome Nickel Steel. 8 speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. Road Speed 
44% miles. Transmission Case 
equipped with roller and ball-bear- 
ings throughout. 

BULL GEARS AND BULL PIN- 
ION TWICE AS HEAVY AS LAST 
YEAR. 

CONNECTING RODS GREATLY 
IMPROVED AND MUCH HEAV- 
IER THAN LAST YEAR. 
Equipped with Kingston Dust 
Cleaner. oil pump for lubricating; 
equipped with Power Pulley. 
DRAWBACK PULL EQUAL TO 
THREE 1400 lb. WORK HORSES. 
Because of greater speed and 
steadier operation will accomplish 
as much in a day as 4 horses. Fin- 
est power in the world for driving 
Ensilage Cutters and other Belted 
Machines. 

THE IDEAL TRACTOR FOR 75% 
OF NEW ENGLAND FARMS 


Ask for Avery Catalog 56 
Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co, 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
also Somersworth, N. H. 


ee 


BRAYMAN ATLANTIC MIXER 


for dry mixing 


Saves time, and ‘time today is money. 
Lessens laboy, and labor now is cash. 
Makes a perfectly blended ration. You 
know a thoroughly mixed food gives high- 
est returns by being more palatable and 
having a greater percent assimilated. 

AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD. 
Our Mixer will do you good. Your busi- 
ness will do us good. All about it on re- 
quest. Do it today 


M. L. BRAYMAN, Westville, N:H- 


Water Supply 


for FARMS and 
Country. Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog 


LUNT Moss Co. 
. IDEAL & 
a Gey 2 EY 


BENNETT BROS. Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


V/ LUO 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


EASTERN STATES FARMERS’ 
ar meanianienis Say RE- 
RT i 


Co-operative marketing like co-op- 
erative purchasing must eliminate 
every unnecessary service. There 
should be no attempt on the part of 
co-operative exchanges to cater to 
that class of trade demanding  ser- 
vice unless that service is charged for 
separately and apart from the charge 
for the product. Organizations cre- 
ated for the purpose of marketing 
should be established in the cities 
with the officers and directors chosen 
largely from among the producers 
who are within easy reach for direct- 
ing the business affairs of the ex- 
change. A guarantee of volume from 
Ebrospective members. sufficient to 
carry the expense of a city farmers’ 
exchange would constitute the first 
work necessary in organizing each 
city exchange. The cities which 
would present the best fields for such 
work within the current year are 
Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford and 
Waterbury, Conn., Boston, Worcester 
and Springfield, Mass., Providence, 
R. IL, Manchester, N. H., and Port- 
land, Me. ‘The greater part of the 
organization work could be conducted 
by the representatives of the Exten- 
sion Service in the various States, 
providing such a plan would be ac- 
ceptable to them. 

In addition to the county farmers’ 
exchanges: it will become necessary 
tu further cevelop the local produc- 
ing centers to the point that they 
will maintain a packing and grading 
plant, possibly in the form of a sim- 
tle shed, built according to the char- 
acter of the products grown in the 
respective community. The local or- 
ganization could maintain a motor 
truck or trucks as the business de- 
manded for the purpose jof collecting 
the products of its members and 
hauling them to the packing plant. 
This feature of service would elimin- 
ate great waste of time now created 
in the large amount of travel by the 
men who should be constantly busy 
at the work of producing. Half loads 
would be e:iminated too by the use 
cf the community or local exchange 
truck, The responsibility for proper 
grading and packing would devolve 
ou the one in charge of the local ex- 
change and the collective plan would 
1esult in carlots, being shipped under 
cne label.from the stations where to- 
_day a multitude of less than carlot 
shipments all of different standards 
ure originating. Another function of 
the local exchange would be to urge 
the planting of more uniform varie- 
ties of products, thereby reducing the. 
varieties of local sections more nearly 
to a standard and thereby creating 
the practical economic volume. 

The county farmers’ exchange as 
it functioned in the plan of market- 
ing would have general supervision o- 
the local grading and assembling 
plants within its borders. The county 
exchange would direct all intra-coun- 
ty shipments and supervise the dis- 
iribution of products received within 
the county from outside sources. It 
would iabulate the acreage of the en- 
tire county and advise its member- 
ship against over-production, or un- 
der-production, of specific crops. The 
development of plans for the utiliza- 


_ transportation congestion. 


- leges and the Farm Bureaus, 


tion of by-products would in most in- 
stances come under the direction otf 
the county exchange. 

The Hastern States Vardar Ex- 
change in its relation to the above 
would serve as the central source of 
information on crop production of the 
various couxties and the demands of 
the various city markets. To effect 


,an equitable distribution throughout 


the consuming area of New England 
ard to direct the distribution of sur- 
plus outside of New England would 


be the chief function of the central. 


crganization. Avoidance of unneces- 
sary transportation by making ship- 
ments more direct would effect ines- 
timable savings and aid to reduce 
Through 
present indirect methods shipments 
cf farm products suffer deterioration 
which might be greatly reduced. 
Rules governing the standardization 
and grading of products would ema- 
nate from the central exchange and 
by this means a scarcity of rhubarb 
cr asparagus, for illustration, on the 


Providence market would result in ~ 


the shipments from Springfield meet- 
ing the requirements of a trade in 
Providence which was accustomed to 
a like grade. Also if Bridgeport was 
obliged to draw its supply from two 
or three nfarkets for the same com- 
inodity, the uniform grading at the 
different centers would be of great 
value. 

The same principle applies to a com- 
mon trade-mark. Instead’ of every 
exchange advertising independently, 
there would be a greater effective- 
ness as weil aS economy in a more 
central or general plan. Under this 
wnethod money expended in advertis- 
ing an Hastern States brand of ap- 
ples would also serve to establish the 
confidence of the consuming public 
in the Eastern States brand of poul- 
try products and vice versa. General 
publicity on crops in abundance could 
best be directed from a central office 
{o cover the areas ‘where a glut ex- 
isted, designed to create a greater 
consumer demand on any specific 
crop. 

Judging from the splendid co-oper- 
ation enjoyed in the past year it is 
planned that much of the work along 
lines of organization will be handled 
in conjunction with the Extension 
Department of the Agricultural Col- 
In de- 
termining upon grades and standards 
for farm products the Exchange plans 
to work in co-operation with the 
State Departments of Agriculture. 

Proposed Policies. 

In the past year the business has 
been developed largely along the lines 
ot co-operative purchasing of feeds 
and grains. New lines of activity 
should be entered, upon singly and put 
into active and successful operation 
before the next is started. The mar- 


ket plan above outlined should not. 


be undertaken before the directors 
and executive committee consider the 
work of, purchasing beyond the ex- 
perimental stage and provision is 
made for thoroughly organizing that 
work which is already begun. The 
present needs are for the creation of 
a feed and grain department under 
the co-operative purchasing division 
of the Exchange with a competent 
grain authority in charge, 


Every Farmer's Wife 


“LITTLE PET” ENGI NE 


is just the thing to run her Washi 
Machine, Cream Separator, Ice Cream 
Freezer, Churn, House Pump. We do | 
not believe there is a woman living who 
will not instantly appreciate the con-— 
venience of our Foot Starter. : 
“Step on eae easy—and off she 


oes. 
Vo horse power; mar cooled; ball bear- 
ing; gas or gasoline. 
The greatest little engine you Over, 
saw. \ 
Write us for particulars and raced 
CHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY 
15 Custom House Street, Boston 
33 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
13 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


Holstein 


No Kind or Quality of Veal is so much 
in demand as that of the Holstein- 
Friesian breed. It is an important 
source of revenue to Holstein dairy- 
men, adding an important item to the 
weed greece the , farmer’s ac- 
coun olstein calves wei 
185 Ibs. at birth. eae a 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—the con 
much valuable information. r ae 


because it will save her hard work and = I 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF f 


AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 


ABSORBINE ‘ 


or Muscles. Stopsthelamenessand — 


pain from a Splint, Side Bone or | 


Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50a 


bottle at druggists or delivered. De- | 


scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces ’ Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 
81.25 a bottle at dealers ordelivered. Book “Evidence” free. 

W. F. YOUNG, INC, 165 ins Street, Springtield, Mass, 


- Wise Folks Save Money 


The Dollars 
You Save 


now will unlock the 
doors of opportunity 
for you—later. Start 
a Home Savings Bank_ 
account today. Add 
to it regularly. 


Wise Bees Save Honey 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF 


43% 


INTEREST 
BEGINS 
APRIL 10 


: WRITE FOR 
“BANKING BY MAIL” 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont St. Boston. 


Oe 


SAVE HALF Yours 


’ Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 
please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed 
br 2c *“GRANGE” for 43 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. — 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 


4 


From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale fe 30 


Y INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for aa . Valu- Son . 


able information FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards. 
Writeme. DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YO MONEY. 


Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842. 
0. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Successful dairymen are no longer paying attention to “glittering 
~ generalities” which are so easy for any milker manufacturer to 

make. But the wise dairyman realizes that the one big essential in 

a Milker isa positive sgueeze—which is only found in the Sharples. 
- Other Milker manufacturers may claim “squeeze,” but the U. S. 
Patent Office protects Sharples as the only Milker with a positive 
squeeze. When any other milker manufacturer tells you his machine 
has a squeeze—ask him to guarantee it 1n writing. 


“The Only Milker with Positive Squeeze” 


This Sharples positive squeeze; by continually massaging the teats, provides for pene 
faster milking. That is why Sharples is the fastest Milker in the world—as shown =e 
by official tests in Bulletin No. 7, published by the Jefferson County Farm Bureau. Ee 
The health of the teats and udder is insured by the Sharples positive squeeze— 

_ and this is acknowledged by breeders of the finest pure-bred dairy cattle who 
are using the Sharples Milker, with no fear of damage to the cows. Due to this 
faster milking, the Sharples, operated by a 12-year-old boy will do the work of 
three men—releasing man-labor for the fields. | 


Sharples is the pioneer American Milker—invented, made and entirely owned by Americans. 
Write for interesting booklet, “Dollars for Dairymen”—you'll be surprised. Address Dept. 57 


Visit Big Sharples Exhibit at New York Dairy Show 


week commencing April 21. You are cordially invited to make Sharples Exhibit your headquarters 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO.,: WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Sharples Suction-feed Separators—Skim Clean At Any Speed 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
“There are no substitutes for dairy foods”’ P64 
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Many sales are lost because of the 
lack of more intensive field work. A 
sales department under the co-opera- 
tive purchasing division of the Ex- 
change is essential for the promotion 
of organization, loyalty and sales. An 
immediate need exists for one to 
cover the three Northern New Eng- 
land States and a seeond person to 
work in Southern New England. A 
budget of $25,000 for the year 1919 is 
needed for the purpose of developing 
a feed and grain department and for 
starting an effective sales depart- 
ment. With such work properly start- 
ed the General Manager could devote 
time to developing further county or- 
ganizations, to advancing the work 
leading toward the establishment of 
a fertilizer department under the pur- 
chasing division, and the major part 
cf his time to putting into operation 
the marketing plan. 


Although the work has been con- 
fronted with great obstacles and most 
unusual corditions it has brought re- 
ward through the type of welcome 
which it received and the expression 
from the farmers in the belief that a 
new era was in sight for New Eng- 
land agriculture. While the expense 
items show but six weeks’ employ- 
ment of an assistant to the manager, 
it is not to be implied that the re- 
sults were accomplished single hand- 
ed. Officers and directors who were 
‘always ready to counsel and advise, 
farm bureau leaders and executives 
who were far-seeing, and thousands 
of farmers who possessed the desire 
for better conditions and are willing 
to work for them made this splendid 
keginning possible. To meet their 
great. needs is the challenge which 
devolves upon the Exchange in this 
mew year. Opportunity was never 
greater for such work to be started. 
Co-operation from those who consti- 
tute the membership of the Eastern 
rtates Farmers’ Exchange is the first 
and greatest step toward assuring the 
success of this programme for 1919. 


(Continued from Page Two) 


termined: to oppose, harass, handicap 
and annoy the NEMPA in every way 
possible; second, because it may be 
of such uncertain financial strength 
that the 50% contribution required of 
it, would be an embarrassment. We 
hope we are mistaken in both these 
reasons. The fact remains however, 
that up to date that concern has 
checkmated the whole scheme. It 
has however, indicated its willing- 
hess to participate in a proposition, 
if it can be arranged, in such wise as 
to meet the criticism of illegality. 
A plan is now under consideration 
whereby this objection can be square- 
ly met. It has not yet matured but 
when it does, it will force the hand of 
this concern and we will know for 
sure whether or not its objection has 
been sincere. 

» The producers will hear more later 
about this proposition. Possibly the 
matter will be taken up directly with 
the producers of this concern. 

The general publicity scheme above, 
has met with the endorsement of 
business men, farmers and dealers. 
It ought to be carried out. 


SURPLUS STUDY. 


By Isaac Whiting. 

A study of a means to improve the 
surplus milk plan so that the even 
producer will reap the benefit of his 
evenness and the variable producer 
will bear the burden of variability. 
An effort to find a just arrangement. 

The following is a proposition to 
ground the incidence of surplus on 
the producers’ base, not on his pro- 
duction. 

Suppose two producers, A and B 
comprising all the producers 
Example No. 1. The case of a sur- 

plus borne by all producers: 


% of 
Pro. pro- 
duc- % of duc- 
Base tion bases tion 
A 45 75 60 65 
B 30 40 40 35 


75 115 100 100 


Suppose 
sales 
85 =. Sales Plus Surplus % of 
cans Actual 5% cans Surplus 
A 51 54 21 84 
B 34 36 5 16 
85 90 26 100 


A, while producing for the month 
only 65% of the surplus should bear 
84% of it because his percent of the 
bases is only 60% and also because 
his variation is greater than B’s. 
Example No. 2—Case of the surplus 

borne entirely by the most variable 

producers. 


" % of 

Pro- pro- 

duc- % of duc- 

Base, tion bases tion 

A 45 65 60 65 
B 30 35 40 35 


75 100 100 100 


Suppose 

Sales Sur- Cor- % of 

85 Sales Plus plus rected sur- 

cans Actual 5% cans cans plus 

A. 51 54 11 10 100 

B 34 36 cee 0 
85 90 10 100 


A should bear 100% of the 
surplus 


loss on 
and B nothing. B suffers 


no part of the surplus because while 


producing more than his base, two 
other facts enable him to escape any 
burden: one is that the sales are 
greater than the sum of the bases, 
and the other that Producers’ A Pro- 
duction varies more from his (A’s) 
base than B’s does from (B’s) base. 

The above examples, I conceive ill- 
ustrate the principle on which the 
losses from surplus should be borne. 
Every producer shall have a base and 
this base shall be his production for 
the previous 1, 2 or 3 months (which- 
ever is chosen) for that part of the 
year when the production is closest to 
the sales. For illustration herein 
take the average of September, Oc- 
tober and November. Enunciation of 
the law is that his sales shall be con- 
Strued to be that proportion of the 
total sales which his base bears to 
the sum of the bases of all the pro- 
ducers. These sales shall be subject 
to modification by the addition of 5% 
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For Retained: Afterbirth Ta. 


oF > 7 
Cows can be made to clean easily without using force. anes 


When cows do not clean properly after calving, it indicates a germinfection = 
which is likely to rén chrouak ate entire herd and result in Abortion and Bar- y 
renness. * j oe Mee 

The after-birth should be removed at once without force by means of the 
B-K_ douche and the cow treated to prevent her becoming an aborter or — 
sterile. Authorities state that while there is no absolute cure for abortion 
and sterility, nevertheless the infection can be controlled by prompt treatment | 
and the animal saved for successful breeding. _ 

B-K is scientifically correct for this work. Used as a douche for the uterus, 
it quickly brings the after-birth, dissolves the slimy albuminous matter, 
kills the germs, stops discharges and controls the infection. B-K does not 
cause straining, but is soothing and heals the tissues. 

The B-K plan is simple and practical. It is giving wonderful results. 
well known pracden of registered stock says: . 


“B-K is of great value in douching cows which do not clean readily 
after one ae ave never known it to fail to bring all things right before 
the fourth day.” 


B-K is sold by Dairy and Farm Supply Dealers, General Stores, Druggists, _ cy 
etc. If your dealer does not have it, send us his name. nS c>. 
5» 


There are over “145 Farm Uses’? for B-K 


ean 


FREE BULLETINS: Send for our valuable bulletin No. Be, “Contagious 
Abortion; also information on other farm uses and our ““Trial Offer. Sgt 0ae 


General Laboratories 
3513 So. Dic Madison, Wisconsin ell 
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No dairy is complete without being insured against diseases of the 
udder and teats—the producing end of the business. , 


Bag Balm, the great healing ointment, is constantly finding its wa 
into the best-regulated dairies because it is so simple to use and so promptly 
effective in treating all external hurts, sore teats, bunches, chaps, cuts and 
any disease of the udder. P 


Its great penetrating qualities make the treatment of Caked Bag 
simple. The diseased tissues are quickly restored to a normal, healthy con- 
dition, Bag Balm is a great all-round first aid in keeping udder and teats 
in perfect condition.  & 


Sold by druggists and feed dealers in liberal 60c packages. a 
Dairy Association Co., Lyndonville, Vt. 2 
MANUFACTURERS OF KOW-KURE AND ef} 


<~GR ESRB 88 8828 
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‘fighting, but I think that 


of the sales, ealled “the dealers’ sur- 
plus.” All of his production in ex- 
cess of his part of the modified sales 
shall be his surplus, and he_ shall 
bear that proportion of the toal loss 
from surplus that his surplus bears 
to the total surplus. 

I conceive this to be a right prin- 
ciple since it is based absolutely on 


| Oy justice. The sum of the production 


for September, October and Novem- 
ber is the production that fits the 
sales. 


raise in this period, then the per 
cent of their production will be the 
Same as the per cent of their sales. 
If that is the just proportion for the 
period when the production and the 
sales coincide in quantity then it 
must be a just rule for the months 
when the production ‘exceeds the 
sales. 

I can see that this plan if put into 
effect would require a great deal of 
is not a 
tatal objection to it, if it is found to 
be sound in principle. I have not 
examined the Commission Surplus 
Plan with sufficient detail to amend 
that plan in accordance with this. I 
think it not advisable to go to that 
labor until it is examined and. found 
to be sound. 


WORLD AGRICULTURE. 


On behalf of the American farmers 
the National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations cabled President Wilson re- 


.newing the request that the Peace 


Conference create a Bureau of Agri- 
culture as a permanent part of the 


Constitution of the League of Na- 


tions. Both Lloyd George and Clemen- 


_ ceau have favorably considered such 


action, according to a statement made 
by Charles S. Barrett, represen- 
tative of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, who has returned to 


_ Washington from Paris. 


a ee 


‘ 


Mr. Barrett as the representative of 
the National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations, and President of the National 
Farmers’ Union, left America for 
Paris February 15. He immediately 
presented to the peace delegates the 


“resolutions of the National Board of 


Farm Organizations adopted at the 
farmers’ conference at Washington, 
February 11-12. 

“The great vital. demand of our 
farmers was the inclusion in the 
League of a special body having the 
International interests of agriculture 
directly in charge,” said Mr. Barrett. 


“This is exactly the thing that labor 
has asked for and has been granted. 


Labor would not be satisfied with 
anything less than a just and proper 
recognition for its great service dur- 
ing the war. The service of the 
farmers has been at least as vital as 
that of labor. The farmers likewise 
will be satisfied with no smaller rec- 


yy ognition than labor has secured, and 


they ought not to be. They know 


that such an opportunity for recon- 
struction has never come before and 
in my judgment they will now press 
their demands knowing that their pro- 
gram can be secured with the aid of 
their President. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


If all the producers raise no 
more milk in any month than they 
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DO NS WORK= 
2 With J; ames Ei, ouipmientt 


In the barns that are James Equipped the 


‘task is not too great for children’s strength; for 
James Equipment makes barn work easy. The light 
running James Carriers make chore time almost play time, 
turning a disagreeable, dirty task into a near-pleasure. 
The James Carrier makes a boy’s job of what used to beshirked 

Dy all—an investment paying a profit of 25% a year in labor saved. 
_ The James Feed Truck or Feed Carrier saves much walkingto 
and from feed rooms—makes unnecessary the lifting of heavy baskets. 


James Drinking Cups ot only save 
time—cows have fresh water before 
them day and night—but they do away 
with the nuisance of tending bothere 
some tank heaters in blizzardy weathers 
Save fuel expense3 increase milk yields. 

Drinking cups earn 200% and more 
@ year on their cost, 

And so with other James Equipment 
=—Stalls, stanchions, Scrapers, steel pens 
for cows, calves and bulls, ventilators, 
bull staffs and swinging cranes, 

The 320-page book “The James-Way” 
tells all about these James inventions 
that save labor, increase milk yields, 
promote bat cow health, ae 


easier the care of animals in the barn. 

It explains the easy way of putting up 
carriers, erecting stalls and pens, and 
attaching drinking cups, 

It tells about the James barn plan 
Service; the James barn experts who 
know what not to do as well as what 
to do in planning convenient, money~ 
Saving barns, 

Their advice on barn planning, venti- 
lation and other barn problems is free. 
Wo charge for floor plans. 

Let James Equipment solve your 
labor problem. Mail the coupon now— 
get full details of how you can cut barm 
work in half and make more milk 

Ft.Atkinson.Wi: 
oe dim 1 ra, N.o¥s 


mes 
Labod Sa aving B arn Equipment” 


© ames © Gs © eSieS © quedo eames © Ee © aaa = aoe me © ann @ eee oy 
James Mfg. €e.Send free book on barn planning, ventMa- 

tion and equipment. AlsoJames Barn Magazine (free). 
4 a: bereap eamaniers B hope to build_..... --remodel_ccsa-ce | 


Am interested in Stalls (),Stanchions Oh i 
4), Steel Pens 
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“COUPON, NED-S-IA R.E.D. 


WRIGHT- ZIEGLER CO., 12 So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


New feneland Distributors 


One Nisco Transplanter used 
in store for Demonstration only. 
In A-1 condition. Call and see 
and make us an offer. 


GRAY-ALDRICH CO., INC. 
84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 


BOUGHT and SOLD 


Hl AY ss Trade a Specialty 


PHELPS 


byl 7 leo of Commerce 
BOSTON 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


ANGLEFOOT 


3 The Non-Poisonous Fly Destroyer 


BOTTOM PRICE 


| 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says in the bulletin? “Special 
pains should be taken to prevent children from drinking pol- 
soned balts and polsoned files dropping into foods or drinks.” 
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DEALING WITH DEALERS. 

The NEMPA has never undertaken 
to assign member dairies to particu- 
lar dealer. Our relation with the deal- 
ers has been much like that of the 
labor union with the management of 
a large industry. We have negotiat- 
ed the prices which should be paid 
and then the dealer has procured his 
milk from indivdual dairies at those 
prices. The management of a shop 
or factory who deals with a union, 
arranges with that organization a 
price schedule for labor and then 
hires individual laborers, according 
to that schedule. 

In our recent negotiations with the 
Whiting interests, we were plainly 
told by their attorney, that it would 
be the policy of those concerns under 
his advice, to receive suggestions and 
requests from the association with 
the utmost courtesy but to deal direct 
with their dairies for a supply of 
milk. They have undertaken to con- 
tract ‘with dairies for a supply of 
milk at a different price from that 
demand by the Association. The 
reception of this proposition by their 
dairies was apparently such that they 
resumed negotiations with the asso- 
ciation and agreed to pay its price 
but proceeded in their policy of 
sending offers to individual dairies 
with the stipulation that if such 
dairies shipped their milk after a 
certain date, they would be consid- 
ered to have accepted the entire offer 
or contract. 

Our attorneys told us that this al- 
leged contract “is so full of holes that 
an ox team can be driven through it 
anywhere.” We are told on good au- 
thority that this contract does not 
bind the producer who ships milk 
under it at the price named except 
for such milk as he actually ships; 
in other words if the producer con- 
tinues to ship he will’ be bound to ac- 
! cept the price if he declines that 
price in advance or refuses to ship, 
he cannot be bound for the rest of 
the period named in that contract. 
In this whole matter there is a diffi- 
culty which should be overcome in 
some way. Dealers who sell large 
quantities of milk must rely on their 
dairies for its production and if such 
dairies are permitted without cause 
to forsake one dealer for another, it 
is a serious handicap to the first 
dealer and may make it impossible 
for him to pay a satisfactory price to 
the rest of his dairies. 

It is the contention of the dealer, 
that if the Association binds him to 
accept the milk of 4 definite number 
of dairies, such dairies should be 
equally bound to supply him with 
milk. In other words, “sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” 

We have no objection to any 
dealer arranging that he shall take 
the milk of any particular dairy, 
member of our Association, for a 
given period, provided it is upon the 
conditions and at the price negotiated 
with such dealer by this Association, 
following the general principle ap- 
plicable to labor organizations, as 
suggested above. We do, however, 
distinctly and emphatically object to 
any dealer undertaking to negotiate 
with dairies, members of this Asso- 
ciation, for their milk at a different 
price and under different conditions 
than that arranged by the organiza- 
tion. 
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! : Unicorn Leads All 


us in records for production 
ae and profit. It is a neces- 
sity for successful dairying. 
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Twin Oak Farms 
R. H. & W. Foos, Proprietors 
foe Producers of 


Inspected Milk 


From Pure Bred Holstein 
Tuberculin Tested Cows 


South Charleston, Ohio 


Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentleman—The car of Unicorn 
; which we ordered arrived today for 
which I am duly thankful as we 
ey have been out for about two weeks. 


We recently ran a7 day A.R.O. 
test on 6 of our three and four year 
old cows with the following results: 
Butter, 21.892 Ibs., 20.892 Ibs., 17.882 
Ibs., 16.883 Ibs., 15.7 lbs., 14.2 Ibs. 
These cows were not especially pre- 
pared for the test and were not even 
placed in box-stalls as we did not 
have the room. 


Very truly yours, 
R. A. CAVE, Mgr. 


Senda 3c stamp for our new booklet, 
Dairymen’s Manual, which tells 
you how to make bigger profits. 


Chapin & Company 
131 State ec beste Mass. 


WAS : 
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Gt : 

Mf (200Lbs. 
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DR. CLARK 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk, No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only strainer made which WIIl Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. WIIl Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 


In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn, State Dairy and 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- 
Bobs and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen In the 
country. ‘ te 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean milk. 


Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
General Agent for New England States. Agent for Maine and N. H. 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which 
milk MUST go. 


“C” Coarse wire screen 


ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funel. 


“D” Wire Clamp. 
THAT’S ALL. 


NITED STATES EXPORTS OF CONDENSED MILK, BY COUNTRIES, 


i i DURING JANUARY, 1919 


i Countries Pounds . « Dollars 
Belgium 2,546,898 461,690 
France 4,959,195 610,856 
- Ieeland 90,193 12,976 
Italy 5,777,435 $23,948 
_ Norway 1,229,099 181,088 
Sweden 1,382,115 134,222 
England 13,309,288 1,818,869 
Scotland - 1,040,572 * 144,268 
‘Bermuda 4,815 ee 655 
British Honduras 91,167 —- 10,848 
Canada 146,315 29,644 
Costa Rica 2,480 4 ALT 
Honduras 6,386 974 
Nicaragua 1,676 200 
Panama 176,676 , 26,805 
Salvador 10 1 
- Mexico 160,185 23,907 
Miquelon, Etc. 1,655 318 
Barbados 33,150 3,387 
Jamaica . 27,300 5,350 
_ Trinidad and Tobago 53,395 5,997 
‘Other British West Indies 13,789 2,754 
Cuba 3,770,490 554,023 
Virgin Islands 2,089 i » 382 
Dominican Republic 7,443 3 1,019 
Argentina 103,611 13,395 
Brazil 72,760 11,750 
Chile P ~ 192,790 i 926,597 
Colombia 1,242 - 173) - 
Ecuador 108 NS 1 
British Guiana 50,500 7,300 
Peru 13,800 1,798 
_ Uruguay 19,750 3,579 © 
China 24,539 = 4,945 
Chosen 48 : q 
British India 3,187,481 341,689 
Straits Settlement 274,882. 33,895 
- Hongkong 3,648 671 
Japan 1,770 270 
“Russia in Asia 60 5 
Siam 8,953 650 
Australia 2,240 277 
New Zealand 100 29 
French Oceania 4,317 559 
Philippine Islands 1,267,454 169,953 
Belgian Kongo 34,129 6,209 
British West Africa 4,740 568 
British South Africa 601,847 82,584 
British East Africa 18,970 2,297 
French Africa 48,000 ; 6,910 
Liberia 2,088 445 
Madagascar 15,800 1,880 
Total 40,789,433 5,572,940 
F. 0. B. BOSTON MILK PRICES—1918. 
Whole Milk Whole Milk Price In- Price In- 
Per Per cluding sur- cluding sur- 
Cwt. Quart Plus per Cwt. Plus per Qt. 
JANUARY $3.953 814¢ 3.953 .085 
FEBRUARY 3.953 814¢c 3.953 085 
3.953 844c 3.953 -085 
3.720 8c 3.720 08 
3.603 Tc 3.088 .0663 
f 3.487 Tc 3.000 .0643 
3.778 8i4c 3.413 .0736 
4.011 854c 3.720 ROS ca 
JPTEMBER 4.011 854c 3.813 .082 
i OCTOBER P 4.359 93%¢ 4.185 .09 
(OVEMBER 4.534 93%4¢ 4.534 0.975 
ECEMBER 4.534 93%4¢ 4.534 -0975 
RAGE 3.991 0.858 3.822 0821 
Pioncmies from Page Thirteen) State, Mr. Lansing, said the demands 


“r met Clemenceau, France’s Prime 
ui Minister and had a very satisfactory 
conference, He assured me that he 
‘not only had no objections but was in 
favor of the demands being granted. 


aw ‘Engiand’s. Prime Minister, Mr. 
avid ‘Lloyd George. In a most satis- 
tory interview, he promised to do 
his best for our demands. He had no 
ections and our own Secretary of 


were just and that he did not see how 
any one could object to them. The 
thing is practically settled that the 
farmers will have their requests 
granted if President Wilson will ask 
for their inclusion. If the farmers 
do not get this recognition théy will 
want to know the reason why.” 

The NEMPA is a member of the 
National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions and endorses its action for the 
recognition of agriculture. 


bla abl nih 
YAY A RE ores te WO a Dem 


2 is isjernationdll Ready Ration is the ideal balanced feed 
y for dairy cows, ready for immediate use. 
home mixed feeds because it is made by machinery, strictly 
# according to a scientifically set formula, which has been 
ay proved right by years of test. 
present in the absolutely right proportion. 


International Ready Ration 


saves you the cost of grain you buy, makes you the full promt of grain 
you grow, increases the milk flow, produces rich milk at less cost to 
you per quart then ever before. 

And International Ready Ration saves you the work and worry 
, of buying separate ingredients of varying quality and mixing the 


feed yourself. 


vere 


Try It! Place zeae Order Today 


Page Fifteen 


Less Work! 


It is better than 


Every ingredient is always 


Ifyour dealer cant 
supply you address ~ 


International Su an toed Co. 


Minneapolis ° 


173 Milk Street 


Unadilla Silos 
Are Easy to Erect 


In the cost of any silo should be in- 
cluded the cost of erection. No extra, 
expert hired help is necessary to put 
the Unadilla Silo together. Any 
handy man with the aid of a boy or 
woman, can erect it. 

Its few, simple parts fit perfectly, 
and go together quickly. Time and 
again Unadilla owners have told us 
how easily and quickly they put up 
théir silos. 

This feature alone will save you many 
dollars and much time in your silo 
purchase. And every day convenient 
Unadilla features will prove your 
judgment right i in selecting it. 


Send for big 
catalog and 
prices NOW. 
We can place a 
ew good agents 
in open terri- 
tory. 
UNADILLA 
SILO CO. 


Box X 
Unadilla, N. Y., 


or 
Des Moines, Ia, 
os ie 


WANTED—More Dairymen, Farmer 
Boys, Dealers, Regular Agents as local 
representatives in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire for the Dr. Clark Purity milk 
strainers, recognized everywhere the 
standard strainer, a simple handy de- 
vice for holding a sterilized cotton pad 
which filters out every last bit of the 
finest sediment, used and highly recom- 
mended by all ‘Agricultural Colleges, and 
up-to-date dairymen; a sure all the year 
round seller: try one, you will surely like 
it, or money refunded. Soule, 
Dept. D, Canton, Maine, 


NOW ONLY 


$33 a TON 


f. o. b. Boston 


XTRAVIM MOLASSES 


Xtravim Molasses is a 70% carbohydrate feed, 

with 3% protein thrown in for good measure. Its 

natural mineral properties aid the assimilation of 
other feeds—that’s one reason why 


XTRAVIM MOLASSES 
MAKES MORE MILK 


Be sure to buy that brand—Xtravim 
Write us for price by the barrel 


BOSTON MOLASSES COMPANY 


Minnesota 


Boston, Mass. 


FREE. BIG COW BOOK. 


Address Dr A. C. Danicls’ Boston, Mass 


/HELD! HELD 


(Na COW NEEDS sa) 
iN THE SRUNS 


Buy De Daniels’ 
COW INVIGORATOR 
From Your Dealer 


This Cow Medicine is all Medi- 
cine. No Bran, Clay or other’ 
filling. 

IT IS a medicine that shows 
RESULTS. Better health, more 
strength, more milk. 

UDERKREAM—the relief for 
Caked Udders, Sores, Scratches 
and Hard Milkers. 

Antiseptic and Healing 

KEPOFFLY—the Cow Com- 
fort. At your dealers or direct 
from 


Dr. A. G. Daniels, Ine. 


172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Se SS 


ees ARDEN FARMS, Inc. BRED __ 
HOLSTEIN 


Conaitions ; = 
Prevail St. Paul, Minn. FRIESIANS 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl. 
We have been feeding SCHUMACHER 


FEED to the two new World’s Champion heifers, 
ie JEWEL PONTIAC SEGIS and BEAUTY BEETS 


Ree ey 4 
\ 
Hy 


WALKER SEGIS); for some time and are pleased 
with the results. »We also enclose herewith a cir- 
cular showing the World’s Records made by 
BEAUTY GIRL PONTIAC SEGIS another of 
our young heifers that has broken twenty records _ 
in all. Iam pleased to advise that she was also — 
fed on SCHUMACHER FEED. 
Yours very truly, 
J. M. HACKNEY. 


se nonsast Sh “~ 
5 


you want from your dairy cows. When we tell you that SCHUMACHER FEED is the greatest 

result producing, carbohydrate or maintenance dairy ration, the assertion is backed up by facts 
as per the above letter from Senator Hackney—facts that are indisputable. When 32 World’s Cham. ° 
pion Cows have made their world’s records while fed SCHUMACHER FEED asa carbohydrate part of 
their ration, it’s pretty good evidence that it will prove the best result producing feed for YOUR cows, 


Schumacher Feed 4» Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


fed in combination make the ideal dairy ration for long time milk production. SCHUMACHER FEED 
beause of its palatability, high digestibility and sufficient bulk keeps cows “on their feed” and—supplies 
them with vitality and reserve energy to “stand up” under long distance production — this is proven 
in the fact that of the 32 World’s Champion records to its credit, 25 were on long time production. 
BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is first, last and all the time a QUALITY protein ration — a wonderful 
milk producer. With SCHUMACHER as a maintenance part of the ration and BIG “Q” as the milk 
producing part of the ration you are assured maximum milk production over long milking periods. 
Give it a trial—get it from your dealer—if he can’t supply you, write us. 


The Quaker Oals Company 


ADDRESS 


CHICAGO, U. Ss. A. 


sy proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Results are what count and results are what 


Se yy ayy, & 


eomerebeapanss- tip sP~ me 


4 
x wo etreehmnttr tevin tal gem te te lM tet encag ps tee ll ng pp paar 


Jewel Pontiac 


Segis 
of Arden Farms, Inc. 


World’s Champion Jr. \ ae or ag ae ae fet ‘ 
3-Year Old Holstein. \ i : & : World’s Champion Jr, 3-Yr.Old 
: : . ; Holstein-Friesian. 


Wiigike Butter and = ul au . Atage of 3 2 months and 
1171.1 . Butter ani es ; eo a ‘ oe) age of 3 years, 2 months an 
27068.5 Ibs. Milk. Ra {| my @6=—- Beauty Beets 7 Days, produced 1112.91 lbs. 
Aue Walker Segis Butter ‘and 24924.70 ibs. Milk. 
: eo World’s Champion Jr. 2-Yr.Old . 

Holstein. In 365 days produced 

1040.64 lbs. Butter and 25343.20 

Ibs. Milk, This heifer broke 20 

world’s records in her first two 

lactation periods. 


Beauty Girl Pontiac 
Se. 
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Cost Plus Profit 

_ There’s mighty little use in taking anything that won’t sell at a profit. The 
_only way to know whether you make a profit on anything is to know what it cost. 
The object of the NEMPA is to make efficient dairying in New England reason- 
ably profitable. To do so it must know the cost of making milk under efficient condi- © 
‘tions: By costs of production we mean, the cost of making milk, not the cost of sup- 
porting the family, or keeping sheep or dogs who have nothing to do with dairying. 
There are dairymen who think it don’t pay to keep cows unless they can support.a ten 
head family, a hired man, a few relations and a menagerie of useless animals, from a 
six cow milk check, while they spend a large part of their time at the store or black- 
smith shop. Such men don’t know what milk costs; they simply know they don’t get 
enough out of it for their purposes. But they are the loudest protestors that ‘‘it don’t 
pay”. You can never satisfy the inefficient, unreasonable producer. It is the man who 
does business right, who is entitled to protection. 


There are two ways of making or increasing a profit. 


First: To cut the cost of production without a corresponding cut in price. 


Second: To raise the selling price without a corresponding increase in cost. 


Our first effort should be to reduce costs. When costs have been reduced to a 


_ reasonable minimum, we are in a position to defend a demand for price. Dr. Gilbert, 
elsewhere in this issue, says the public is willing to pay cost plus a reasonable profit. 
‘How can the farmer know what he ought to get or the consumer what he ought to give, 
if neither know the cost of production? How can we say what the price of milk should 
be to make the industry prosper, if we do not know what it costs? 


We must know the cost of making milk. How can we know? Shall we ‘‘let 
George do it’’? Are we so lazy we won’t even try? Records already made are insuffi- 
cient and largely inaccurate. New figures must be had. The colleges might conduct 
elaborate experiments. That would take time and money. A simple system of cost 
keeping has been devised, so simple that any one who owns a pencil and can make fig- 
ures can do all that is necessary. Books are supplied by Colleges and County Agents 
who are more than willing to help start them and from time to time look them over to 
see they are kept right. And when the record is made these men will figure out the costs 
_ for any dairyman. All the man has to do is to keep track of things and set down the 
_ figures. It seems as though every farmer would do that anyway. If we simply won’t 
take pains to know, if we prefer to guess what we ought to get, buyers must guess 
- what they ought to pay; we will have as many guesses as there are guessers and every- 
body will be sure everybody else is wrong and nobody will know anything except that 
somebody is getting the worst of it. 


Cost plus profit is what we are working for but until we know what cost is, we 
do not know what we are working for. 


Page Two 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


PRICES FOR MARCH AND APR 


DAIRYMAN eed 


] r th “i 
Zone Miles Milk netfce Hood Whiting ee Cobher atten Erkelbery Cunittings bala Sale Noble) Pa ene: an . Oaites 
1 1—20 4.621 4.060 4,155 4.152 3.872 4.179 3.968 4,494 4.065 4,603 4.261 4.529 
2 21—40 4.353 3.792 3.887 3.884 3.604 3.921 3.700 4.226 © 3.797 4.335 3.993 4,261 
3 _41—60 3.968 3.406 3.502 3.499 3.218 3.526 3.315 3.840 3.412 3.949 3.607 3.876 
4 61—80 3.929 3.368 3.464 3.461 3.180 3.487 3.276 3.802 3.373 3.911 3.569" 3.837 
6 81—100 3.897 3.335 3.431 3.428 3.147 3.455 3.244 3.770 3.341 3.878 3.536 3,805 
6 101—120 3.864 3.303 3.399 3.396 3.115 3.422 3.211 3.737 3.308 3.846 ~ 3.504 3.772 
7 121—140 3.832 3.270 3.366 3.363 3.082 3.390 3.179 3.704 3.276 3.813 3.471 3.740 
8 141—160 3.799 3.238 3.333 3.330 3.050 3.357 3.146 3.672 3.243 3.781 3.439 3.707 
9 161—180 3.773 3.211 3.307 3.304 3.023 3.331 3.119 3.645 3.216 3.754 3.412 3.681 
10 181—200 3.746 3.184 3.280 3.277 2.996 3.304 3.093 3.618 3.190 3.727 3.385 3.654 
11 201—220 3.719 3.158 3.253 3.250 2.970 3.277 3.066 3.592 3.163 3.701 3.359 3.627 
12 221—240 3.692 3.181 3.227 3.223 2.943 3.250 3.039 3.565 3.136 3.674 3.332 3.600 
13 241—260 3.671 3.110 3.206 3.203 2.922 3.229 3.018 3.544 3.115 3.653 3.311 3.579 
14 261—280 3.645 3.083 3.179 3.176 2.895 3.203 2.992 3.517 3.088 3.626 3.284 3.553 
15 281-300 3.618 3.056 3.152 3.149 2.868 3.176 2.965 3.491 3.062. 3.599 3,257 8.526 
MARCH PRICE AND SURPLUS, Surplus 
Surplus % Whole Whole Price Paid Dealer % Surplus — “Prige 2 fe ae Whole Nik 
Dealer % Surplus Price Milk Milk Price F. O. B. Boston | Hood 44.49 2.9112 55.51 4.30125 
Hood 33.80 @ 2.7564 plus 66.20 @ 44175 = 3.8560 .0829 at.| Whiting 41.26 3.1380 — 58.74 4.30125 
Whiting 29.95 @ 2.8624 plus 70.05 @ 4.4175 = 3.9517 .0849 qt.| Alden Bros. 21.80 e, 9145 78.20 4.30125 
Alden Bros. 37.22 @ 3.1578 plus 62.78 @ 4.4175 == ‘3.9486 .0849 Turner Center 49.55 2.9179 50.45 Z 4.30125 
Turner Center 51.32 @ 2.9572 plus 48.68 @ 44175 = 3.6680 .0788 dt. | Grafton Dry. 43.28 3.0891 56.77 4.30125 
Grafton Dry. 3138 @ 3.0092 plus 68.62 @ 4.4175 = 3.9755 .0854 at. Plymouth Cry. 55.46 3.2993 44.54 4.30126 » 
Plym’th Cry. 42.26 @ 3.2862 plus 57.74 @ 4.4175 = 3.7643 .0809 at.| # Cummings 21.72 3.1020 78.28 4.30125 
F. Cummings 14.79 @ 3.5564 plus 85.21 @ 44175 = 4.2901 .0922 qt.| Westwood Fms 48.79 3.0519 51.21 4.30125 
Westw’d Fms. 40.36 @ 3.0400 plus 59.64 @ 4.4175 = 3.8612 .0830 qt.| Ww. Noble 11.92 3.5755 88.08 4.30125 
W. F. Noble 5.16 @ 4.0594 plus 9484 @ 4.4175 = 4.3990 .0946 at. | mim Spg. Fm. - 19.87 2.9745 80.13 4.30125 
Elm Spg. Fm. 22.31 @ 2.8001 plus 77.69 @ 44175 = 4.0570 .0872 at. Childs Rese : 16.38 4.2238 : 83.62 4.30125 
Childs Bros. 6.64 @ 3.0319 plus 93.36 @ 4.4175 = 4.3255 .0930 at. 7 Oaks Dry. 40.46 3.4018 69.54 ~4.30125 
7 Oaks Dry. 38.99 @ 3.4668 plus 61.01 @ 4.4175 = 4.0468 .0870 qt.| 7 p Prescott 10.75 is 2.2068 39.25 4.30125 
J. B. Prescott 9.36 @ 2.3017 plus 90.64 @ 44175 = 4.2175 .0907 at. O’Shaughnessy 12.41 25611 87.59 4.30125, 
O’Shaughnessy 30.45 @ 3.2038 plus 69.55 @ 44175 = 4.0492 .0870 qt.| Ww. wm Stuart 11.53 2.7442 88.47 4.30125 : 
; . C. A. Woodbury 8.76 3.5963 91.25 - 4.30326 — 
3 APRIL PRICE AND SURPLUS F. E.. Boyd 22.39 2.9383 77.61 £30125 
Alden Turner Grafton Pl uth F. S. Wes oe: i . B. -*O’Sha ~ 5 
Zones Miles Hood Whiting Bros. Center Dry. Ory. Cuintiitis ba am Pivke Ste im. gmt 7 Bake “ beer —— 2: wee 
1 1—20 3.882 4.022 4.198 3.815 3.976 3.945 4.240 3.891 4.314 4.237 4.487 4,168 4.275 4.281 4.310 
2 21—40 3.6138 3.763 3.929 3.546 3.707 3.676 3.971 3.622 4.145 3.968 4.218 3.899 4.006 3.912 4,041 
3 41—60 3.226 3.364 3.542 3.159 3.320 3.289 3.584 3.235 3.758 3.581 3.838h - 3.512 3.619 3.625 3.655 
4 61—80 3.187 3.325 3.503 3.120 3.281 3.250 3.545 3.196 3.719 3.542 3.792 3.473 3.580 3.586 3.616 
5 81—100 3.154 3.292 3.470 3.087 3.248 3.217 3.512 3.163 3.686 3.509 3.759 3.440 3.547 3.553 3.583 
— 6 101—120 3.121 3.259 3.437 3.054 3.215 3.184 3.479 3.130 3.653 3.476 3.726 3.407 3.514 3.520 3.550 
—F-121—140 3.087 3.225 3.403 3.020 3.181 3.150 3.445 3.096 3.619 3.442 3.692 3.373 3.480 3.486 3.516 
8 141—160 3.054 3.192 3.370 2.987 3.148 3.117 3.412 3.063 3.586 3.409 3.659 3.340 3.447 3.453 3.483 
9 161—180 3.027 3.165 3.343 2.960 3.121 3.090 3.385 3.036 3.559 3.382 . 3.632 3.313 3.420. 3.426 3.456 
10 181—200 3,000 3.165 3.316 2.933 3.094 3.746 3.358 — 3.009 3.532 3.355 3.605 3.286 3.398 3.399 3.429 
11 201—220 2.966 3.110 3.288 2.905 3.066 3.035 3.330 2.981 3.504 3.327. 3.577 3.258 3.365 3.371 3.401 
12 221—240 2.945 3.083 3.261 2.878 3.039 3.008 3.303 2.954 3.477 3.300 3.550 3.231 3.338 3.344 3.374 
13 241—260 2.924 3.062 3.240 2.857 3.018 2.987 3.282 2.933 3.456 3.279 3.529 3.210 3.317 3.323 3.353 
. 14 261—280 2.897 3.035 3.213 2.830 2.991 2.960 3.255 2.906 3.429 ‘3.252 3.502 3.183 3.290 3.296 . 3.326 
15 2.869 3.007 3.185 2.802 2.963 2.932 3.227 2.878 3.401 3.224 3.474 . 3.155 3.262 3.268 3.298 


281—300 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Prices For April, May and June. 


In Providence two general sets of prices are made. The dealers, except 
Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 
not required to take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full 
price for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in 
ithe country is the price at Providence, less freight and can express, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying Table L 


: TABLE I. 

Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 
ehipped from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 
and Providence for the months Aprily May and June. 

Deductions per Can 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 -0578 .0952 
4 21—40 .0678 1052 
8 41—60 .0778 1302 
April price F. O. B. Providence: .925 per 10 quart can 
1.850 per 20 quart can 
Prices at Rallroad Station . by Zones 
Shipped e 
| Zone Miles 10 qt..cans 0 at. cams 
1 1—20 867 1.755 
o 2 21—40 857 1.745 
; 3 41—60 -847 1.720 
. May Price F. O. B. Providence .838 per 10 quart can 
' 1.675 per 20 quart can 
: Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cams 
1 1—20 -780 1.580 
2 21—40 -770 1:570 
8 41—60 -760 1.545 | 
June Price F. O. B. Providence: .788 per -10 quart can 
} 1.575 per 20 quart can 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cams 
1 1—20 -730 1.480 
2 21—40 -720 1.470 
3 41—60 -710 1.445 


The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 
all its producers make and is granted the Regional Milk Commission surplus 
allowances. It operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Conn. It 
collects milk on an electric line in New London County, Conn., and transfers 
at to the steam road at Westerly, R. I. 

Its operations are so adjusted that three price tables are required. 


Dairy Cataaity will pay the full price delivered in “Prowdences les 
getting it there including freight, station expense and use of cans, =e 
bought by weight and test with an extra price for excess butter fat, the ‘eEDe 
of weighing, sampling and testing is further deducted. 

The deductions for handling milk are based on actual cost. The costs 
January, February and March will make up the deductions for April, 
and June. They will be published together with the schedule of price 
next issue of the Dairyman. 

The following tables show the deduction ordered by the commission 
February surplus. 

TABLE II. 


Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk aeeet th 
the Willimantic concentrating plant and stint to Providence. 


=- 


Deductions per cwt. 
L. C. L. Freight Rate 
War Tax on Freight 
Can Service ‘ 
Station Expense 
Accounting and Testing — 


Total per cwt. | : 
April price per cwt. F. O. ‘B. Providence 
. Less deductions ajlowed 


$3.78975 
ae ERE 


~ 


Price at Willimantic — 
May price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 
Less deductions allowed 


Price at Willimantic 
June Price per ewt. F. O. B. Providence 
Less deductions allowed ¥ j 


R. L, bears the freight charge from Westerly, the cost of transfer f, 
electric to steam cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn. 
station expense, Prices paid by the Providence Dairy Company = abov 
is shown in Table IIL ’ 

TABLE iit. 


Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on » milk hi 
Norwich via Westerly to Providence. 


Deductions per cwt. 
L. C. L. Freight Rate 
War Tax on Freight — pe 
Can Service ; * 


- tt ae? — 


et 


a 
i 


IG tables it is enbivaly aousinie for anyone to calculate 


state shipments. zis 
To figure the DEUCE, that you ‘should receive at your shipping station deter- 


2 f. o. b. Boston auhpte. milk price or the Boston price as re- 
Milk Administrator’s letter. This will give you the price per can 


Where feces furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or mile station a 
Bar Ok: 2.3¢ per ewt. is-paid. 

TIONS. BY ZONES FOR SHIPPING MILK IN 84 QT. CANS FROM 
Se COUNTRY SHIPPING STATION TO BOSTON. 

uy Inter-state Freight Rates (Outside Massachusetts.) 

Station Can War Tax 


Miles Expense Service Freight on Freight Total 
1—20 .0102 0068 045 -0013 .0633 
21—40 .0102 0068 -055 0016 .0736 
41—60 .032895 .0068 .060 .0018 101495 
— 61—80 0384595 — 0068 - 070 0021 113495 | 
— §1—100 .036295 .0068 075 .0022 -120295 
~ 101—120 .037995 0068 .080 0024 .127195 
— 121—140 .039695 .0068 .085 .0025 133995 
 - 141—160. 041395 0068 .090 0027 140895 
-161—180— -043095 .0068 .095 0028’ _ 147605 
. 181—200 ~=—.044795. .0068 100 .0030° .154595 
201—220 046495 © .0068 105 0031 161395 
 221—240 | .048195 .0068 110 .0033 _ .168295 
~ 241—260 .049895 .0068 115 .0034 .175095 
261—280 .051595 0068 _ 120 .0036 ~ .181995 
281—300. .053295 .0068 120 .0036 183695 


lens BY ZONES FOR SHIPPING MILK IN 844 QT. CANS FROM 
- COUNTRY SHIPPING STATION TO BOSTON. 
Inter-state Freight Rates (Inside Massachusetts.) 


Station Can War Tax Sie 
_ Miles Expense Service Freight on Freight Total 

1—20 -0102 .0068 030: .0009 -0479 

21—40 .0102 0068 040 0012 0582 
-41—60 032895 0068 - S945 -0013 085995 
61—80 .034595 0068 .050 .0015 092895 
81—100. 036295 .0068 .055 .0016 099695 
101—120 .037995 .0068 .060 .0018 106595 
121—140 -039695 .0068 .060 .0018 108295 
141—160 -041395 .0068 .065 .0019 115095 
- 161—180 048095 — .0068 .070 .0021 121995 
-181—200. -044795 .0068 -070 .0021 123695 


u TIONS BY ZONES FOR SHIPPING MILK IN 21!4 QT. CANS FROM 
COUNTRY SHIPPING STATION TO BOSTON, 
ih Inter-state Freight Rates (Outside Massachusetts.) 


Station Can War Tax 
..- Miles Expense | Service Freight on Freight Total 
~ 1—20 -0255 .0172 085 .0025 -1302 
 21—40" 0255 0172 105 0031 1508 
 41—60- .0822375 .0172 120 .0036 .2230375 
ea 1-80" 2 .0864875 0172 130 .0039 .2375875 
- 81—100 .0907375 .0172 145 ~— .0043 .2572375 
101—120 .0949875 0172 155 .0046 .2717875 
_ 121—140. 0992375 .0172 165 0049 .2868375 
141160 ~—-«.103 4875 .0172 175 -0052 -3008875 
~ 161—180 .1077375 0172 185 -0055— 8154375 
— -181—200- -1119875. .0172 -195 0053 -3299875 
201—220 1162375 0172 / 205 0061 .8445375 
-  221—240_ 1204875 0172 215 .0064 .359087 
- 241—260 1247375 0172 -220 .0066 _ 8685375 
_ 261—280 1289875 0172 230 0069 -3830875 
281—300 1332375 0172 235 .0070 8924375 


ONS BY ZONES FOR SHIPPING MILK IN 2114 QT. CANS FROM 
COUNTRY SHIPPING STATION TO BOSTON. 
3 inter; state Freight Rates (INside Massachusets.) 


- Station Can : War Tax 
Miles. Expense Service Freight on Freight Total 
1—20 .0255 0172 075 .0022 .1199~- 
21—40° 0255 .0172 .095 0028 -1405 
— 41—60 0822375 .0172 110 .0033 .212737 
61—80 0864875 0172 120 0036 .2272875 
81—100 0907375 .0172 130 0039 - 2418375 
101—120 0949875 0172 -145 .0043 .2614875 
121—140 0992375 .0172 ASB: .0046 .2760375 
141—160 1034875 .0172 160 .0048 .2854875 
—161—180 1077375 0172 170 .0051 .3000375 
181—200 1119875 0172 180 .0054 -8145875 


ONS BY ZONES FOR SHIPPING MILK IN 40 QT. CANS FROM 
COUNTRY SHIPPING STATION TO BOSTON. 
_Inter-state Freight Rates (Outside of emanate 


Station Can r Tax. 

‘ “Miles Expense Service Freight on Treight Total 

2S DEP) 048, 032 145, 0043 2293 
21—40 ~ 048 032 175 0052 2602 - 

5 41—60 1548 082 200° .0060 3928 

-61—80 .1628 032 225 0067 4265 

eee —— OO 1708 _ _ 032 245 0073 A551 

—-:101—120 1788 ~ 032 265 .0079 -4837 

— 121—140 1868 032 285 0085 6123 

—-141—160 \ 1948 .032 805 0091 5409 

af ~161—180- _ 2028 032 820 .0096 5644 

—-181—200 - .2108 0382. ~— .335 .0100 - 5878 

- 201—220 | .2188 032. —- ~.850 0105 -6113 

_ 221—240 2268 032 365 .0109 6347 

_ 241—260 2348 032 3375 . 0112 6530 

— 261—280 2428 032 -390 .0117 -6765 

.2508 032 0121 .6999 


281-300 


lo: 
es 5% milk at any point in the country. There are two sets of. 
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DEDUCTIONS BY ZONES FOR SHIPPING MILK iN 40 QT. CANS FROM 
COUNTRY SHIPPING STATION TO BOSTON. 


inter-state Freight Rates (Inside of Massachusetts.) 


Station 
Zone Miles ~ Expense 

1 1—20 .048 
2 21—40 048 
3 21— 60 1548 
4 61—80 1628 
5 81—100 1708 
6 101—120 1788 
7 121—140 1868 
8 141—160 .1948 
9 161—180 .2028 


181—200 .2108 


1 
DEDUCTIONS BY ZONES FOR SHIPPING MILK PER CWT. IN 40 QT. 


FROM COUNTRY SHIPPING STATION TO BOSTON. 
Inter-state Freight Rates (Outside Massachusetts.) 


Station 


Zone Miles Expense 
1 1—20 .0558 
2 21—40 0558 - 
3 41—60 -179955 
4 61—80 .. .189255 
5 81—100 198555 
6 101—120 .207855 
u 121—140 -217155 
8 141—160 .226455 
9 161—180 .230755 
10 181—200 .245055 
11 201—220 .254355 
12 221—240 .263655 
13 241—260 272955 
14 261—280 .282255 
15 281—300 .291555 


DEDUCTIONS BY ZONES FOR SHIPPING MILK PER CWT. IN 40 QT. 


FROM COUNTRY SHIPPING STATION TO BOSTON. 
Inter-state Freight Rates (Inside Massachusetts.) 


Station 

Zone Miles Expense 

1 1—20 .0558 

2 21—40 .0558 

3 41—60 179955 

4 61—80 189255 

5 81—100 198555 

6 101—120 .207855 

Ti 121—140 .217155 

8 141—160 226455 

9 161—180 235755 
10 181—200 .245055 


TURNER CENTER PRICES. 
January-February-March 1919. 
The following table gives the prices 
per cwt. for 3.5% milk f.o.b. Boston, 
that might fairly have been paid as 
shown by the surplus plan, compared 
with the actual prices that were paid. 
Price f.o.b. Boston. 
% Surplus 
Boston under cwt. f.0.b. 
surplus plan Boston ac- 


tually paid 
Jan. 18.21 4.2825 4.4716 
Feb. 28.31 3.8980 
March 51.32 3.6681 3.9916 


The above information is especial- 
ly appropriate because some dealers 
are claiming that Turner Center is 
eutting prices. That concern on May 
ist, cut the selling price of milk to 
12 1-2c per quart to stores and 14c 


‘eash to- retail trade by the single 
quart, or $1.35 in advance for ten 


quarts on the ticket plan. 

The fact that during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, Turner Center 
overpaid the Commission price, does 
not show that the Commission price 
was too low. It will be necessary 
to see the Turner Center Balance 
Sheet before knowing that. If they 
made a reasonable profit and at the 
same time paid excess prices over 
the Commission’s findings, then other 
dealers must have done exceedingly 
well for themselves. But Turner 
Center may not have made a profit. 

Turner Center. 

Much interest is shown, and some 
impatience, in the progress of nego- 
tiations for the taking over of the 
Turner Center Dairying Association 
by the milk producers. A question- 
naire was sent out in March to all 
Turner. center patrons asking them 


Penrtenyr Oe 


Price, f.0.b. Price per. 


Can War Tax 
Service Freight on Freight Total 
032 145 0043 .2293 
.032 175 0052 2602 
.032 200 0060 3928 
.032 225 .0067 4265 
.032 245 .0073 4551 
032 .265 .0079 4837 
.032 285 -0085 5123 
032 .305 .0091 .5409 
.032 .320 .0096 .5644 
.032 .33D .0100 5878 
CANS 
Can War Tax 
Service Freight on Freight Total 
0372 1685 .0050 .2665 
0372 2034 0061 3025 
.0372 2325 0069 © .456555 
.0372 .2615 .0078 495755 
0372 .2848 0085 .529055 
-0372 .3080 .0092 .562255 
.0372 3313 -0099 .595555 
10372 .3545 .0106 .628765 
.0372 .3720 0111 -656055 
.0372 .3894 .0116 -683255 
0372 4068 0122 -710555 
.0372 4243 .0127 -737855 
-0372 4359 -0130 -759055 
.0372 .4533 .0136 -786355 
0372 4708 0141 -813655 
CANS 
Can War Tax 
Service Freight on Freight Total 
0372 1685 -0050 .2665 
0372 -2034 0061 - 38025 
.0372 2325 -0069 .456555 
0372 2615 .0078 .495755 
0372 .2848 -0085 529055 
0372 3080 .0092 562255 
.0372 3313 .0099 .595555 ~ 
0372 .8545 .0106 .628755 
0372 .3720 0111 .656055 
.0372 38894 .0116 .683255 
whether they believed that concern 
should be owned by the farmers, 
Nearly a thousand repli¢ were re- 
ceived and all except aY . a dozen 


were in favor of farmer ownership. 
Assuming this to be the prevailing 
opinion, the holders of the option 


employed Mr. S. H. Howes, for 
about thirty years Manager of the 


Deerfoot Farms, one of the best. 
known and most efficient milk con- 
cerns in Boston, a man of conser- 
vative judgment and thoroughly 
familiar with real estate and ma- 
chinery values ,to inspect and ap- 
praise the physical assets of the Tur- 
ner Center Dairy Association. 

Mr. Howes’ report cannot be given 
in detail at this time but we quote 
the following from his conclusion: 

“In going over the Turner Center 
system. I have received certain im- 
pressions which may be of interest 
to your committee. I have been very 
favorably impressed with the “way 
the business is conducted and the 
excellent spirit shown by the em- 
ployees, many of whom I met in the 
course of my work . This spirit is 
highly creditable to them but it also 
reflects the spirit of the manage- 
ment. The concern has a definite 
business policy but within this limit 
the men in charge of the various - 
plants are given considerable free- 
dom of action which tends to in- 
crease their self-respect and make 
them feel that they are not merely 
part of the great machine but to 
them is due to the extent of their 
responsibility, the success of the 
business. They are encouraged to 
think and to make suggestions with 
the assurance that these suggestions 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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PERSONAL WORD. 


I got a letter the other day in which 
I was called down for printing some- 
thing about surplus on the front page 
of last month’s Dairyman. I suppose 
I'll be called down still more for 
printing what appears on the front 
My critic seemed 
to think I was siding with the deal- 
ers and blaming the farmers. 

If there is one thing more than 
another that I hope to do, it is to see 
things from the farmers’ viewpoint. 
I realize that my usefulness ends 
when I lose sympathetic touch with 
the people I am working for. Mainly 
for that reason, I like to get out 
among the producers and listen to 
what they have to say. I have very 
often said I was sometime going out 
for a few days with one of the or- 
ganizers and sit on the back seat and 
hear the farmers talk without know- 
ing I was there. I’m going to do it 
sometime, too. I’d like better still 
to sit on a back seat at a farmers’ 
meeting, where no one knew me, 
when they were discussing dairy con- 
ditions and the NEMPA. Better yet, 
I’d like to sit somewhere near while 
a group of interested and intelligent 
milk producers was talking things 
over informally. My wife says I 
would likely hear some things that 
would make my ears burn. Perhaps 
it would do me good if I did. I guess 
it is a good thing most of us don’t 
know what other people think of us. 
But I’m not so much interested in a 
personal way as I am to get the real, 

ou nt of men 
interested in this mov } as to its 
value to them, how it couid be made 
better and what it ought to do more 
or do some other way. 

The one thing all of us realize, is 
that we don’t know all there is to 
be known about this marketing prop- 
osition. And experience has shown 
that some mighty good ideas come 
from most unexpected sources. 


£enw 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN = 


The magazine “System” has a de- 
partment in which people tell what 
they would do if they were running 
this or that business. City people are 
mighty fond of telling me what they 
would do if they were running a farm 
end they are especially fond of telling 
how to make money running a dairy. 
Farmers seldom try to tell city peo- 
ple how to settle city problems but I 
am firmly of the opinion they could 
solve city problems much quicker 
and more sensibly than city people 
can solve agricultural problems. Of 
course collective bargaining and co- 
operative marketing on a big scale 
are comparatively new in this coun- 
try especially in New England. The 
members who talk over_the NEMPA 
among themselves must have varying 
opinions of it. I’d like to get a com- 
posite opinion, something like a pic- 
ture several of us once had made. 
Some ten of us were photographed 
on the same plate, one exposure after 
another. The result might be de- 
scribed as the average picture of us 
all or the picture of the average of us 
all. 

The first question I ask of the or- 
ganizers and of visitors is, “What do 
the farmers think and say about the 
NEMPA?” JI am much more sensi- 
tive to criticism than most people 
think. I realize that if I lose the 
confidence of the farmers I’d better 
quit and I will, but somehow I can’t 
help thinking that people will be- 
lieve in me more if I speak out plain- 
ly, give my reasons and stick to it 
than if I passed out a lot of mushy 
stuff about farmers being the best 
and only people on earth, etc., etc., 
etc. 

The NEMPA has, as Sevey says, a 
man’s sized job.” I believe we 
should tackle it man fashion, acknowl- 
edging our own faults and trying to 


correct them. We cannot well com-. 


plain. about others not doing better 
when we don’t do the best we can 
ourselves. 

PATTER. 


HOW WE GROW. 


Total Enrolment Jan. Ist 13,657 
Feb. ist. 14,063 
: Mar. Ist. 15,197 
April Ist. 16,070 
May ist. “17,028 
Gain in January / 406 
February 4 1,134 
March 873 
April 958 

Gain since January ist 


Editor, New England Dairyman, 

61 Cornhill St., 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: - 

Within a couple of days your pub- 
lication of my “Study of a Means to 
Improve the Surplus Milk Plan” con- 
tained in your issue of April, 1919, has 
come to my attention. I notice two mis- 
prints which I beg to have corected in 
your next issue, viz., under the second 
example, column headed “Surplus 
Cans” the unit “1” should be “minus 
1.” In the last paragraph the word 
“fighting” should be “figuring.” 

Yours very truly, 
I. S. WHITING. 


3,371 


(Continued From: Page Two). ; ie ‘ , 
Weighing, Testing and Accounting 
Transfer from electric to steam railroad at Westerly 


Total per cwt. : 
April price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence vy an 
Less deductions allowed : 


Price at Westerly — + 
May price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 
Less deductions allowed 


Price at Westerly 
June price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 
Less deductions allowed 


— Price at eae 


the price delivered in Providence are » hae Danan can service, sa 

weighing and testing. 
The price in the various zones other than at Willimantic and on the 
terly trolley milk is shown in Table IV.: : 
; _TABLE IV. 


stations, sent Willimantic and Westerly. 


S a A 


Zone Miles 
nt 1—20 
2 21—40 
3 41—60 


April price per cwt. F. 0. B. Providence 
Price by zones at shipping stations. 


Zone ~ Miles 

1 1—20 
{ 2 21—40 
tapes} 41—60 


May price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 
Price by zones at shipping stations, pe 


Zone Miles - 
1 1—20 
2 21—40 
3 41-60 


June price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 
Price by zones at shipping stations! 


Zone Miles z 
1 1—20 
= 2 21—40 i § 


3 41—60 3.2 
The following tables ‘show the March prices paid by Providence Dairy 
under the Commission Surplus Plan. Itemized statement of the deducti 
for the shipping points will be found in the April issue of the Dairyman. } 
TABLE II. : 
Price paid by Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing through the wae 
mantic concentrating plant and shipped to Providence. 


Zone Miles 
March price per cwt. F. O. B. Providénce 
Less deductions allowed 


i aac $3.8308 
<hr ee dees 


~—-$3.5963 * 


Price at Willimantic — 
Surplus ordered by Commission 


~ Net to producer 
TABLE III 
Price paid by Providence Dairy Co, on all milk shipped from ele via, 
Westerly to Providence. 
March price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence '$4.4175 ae 
Less deductions allowed aa 4407 
Price at Westerly | $3.9768 
Surplus ordered by Commission .2345 


Net to producer , TABLE IV. $3.7423 
Price paid by Providence Dairy on milk passing through all stations, ¢ 
cept Willimantic and Westerly. 


March price F. O. B. Providence ; out $4 A115 f 
Surplus ordered by Commission Pa «2345 - 
Net to producer ie ee be $4.1830 
Prices by zones at shipping stations. ai 
.Zone Miles 
1 1—20 7 
Sas 21—40 
3 41—60 


policy is to buy up-to-date da’ 


machinery and good office equipment. i 


To illustrate, nearly every office do 


TURNER CENTER PRICES. 
(Continued from Page Three.) 


will have thoughtful consideration by 
the management. Most of them have 
been long in the service and all show 
great interest in their work. A sys- 
tem of reports sent to the general 
office keeps the management in close 
touch with every agency for the pur- 
chase or sale of its product. 

The management itself, while it 
may be called conservative, is not by 
any means reactionary or timid. Its 


supplied with a typewriter and on 
more adding machines, not ae 


latest thing in mia Me os a n- 
ery and other dairy apparatus, on 


When they cannot buy tine ma 
they need, they make it. Their WA ; 
tary can washers and hydraulic but- 
ter printers are of their ova p 0. 
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“duction. When the ice pond is too 
far away for teaming and freight 
makes the cost too high, they buy a 
scow and tender and bring the ice 
across the bay or they build a pond 

of their own; when fue] is scarce 
they buy a wood lot;.when lumber 
is needed they buy a timber lot; 

“when the creamery does not pay, 
they put in an ice cream plant, They 
are always ready to adopt a new 
idea and they make few mistakes.” 

Robert Douglas & Co. one of the 
leading firms of certified public ac- 
countants in Boston, were employed 

oe # to examine the books and accounts 

Se §=§=6of the Turner Center Association. - 


Members of the New England Milk Producers’ Association: 


One of the problems confronting every one of you is the trans- 
portation of your milk. The net profit from your product de- 
pends upon the cost of production and the delivery of your 


daity product is by no means a small item of expense. 
y 


Time is money and in these days of high wages, you should 
plan to save every hour possible. Why spend three or four 
hours each day to deliver your milk with a team when you can 


do the same work in one hour with an International Motor 


F ¢ % Their report is in the hands of the ) 
A oes Can Al y committee and has not been released Truck? Since one corporation has found it profitable to equip 
se Proud Of & for publication. Naturally much of Me p ha A 
4 age yourself, oe wat my silo fl their report is of such a nature that dred International Motor Trucks, will it not pay 
00! ter ten years?’’ Then learn ' . . 
th £ € th aca its publication would be of great in- : , 
Eiiniy. weed. looking Gren Moccia OG terest to competing concerns and for you to equip with one? 


the present at least, it must be re- Giel waver Gicd of Track and style of body # 
or ever e- 

garded as confidential. Meantime the y y ery require 

committee with the aid of students 


. Write for f i ‘ Page 
Pe ciidivage be hgladigenraia. Apts f of co-operative organization, and le- 
‘The staves of the Green Mountain § i Ce 
Gianie dean lumber, dipped in’ | gal authorities, is trying to formu 

ote oil preservative. Grooves } late a plan for acquiring and oper- 


one ets made to stay tight— {| ating the Turner Center system as 
The hoops are of extra heavy steel, [ the beginning and a part of a co- 


ith ,easy-fitting rolled thread. Th > 
tand ari artes ated “¥ fi operative marketing organization, 


The patented Green Mountain door 
is simple and tight—it fits like a re- capable of expansion throughout 
frigerator door and keeps the silage | New England. 


reet and palatable. ‘2 : A 
| The novel Green Mountain anchor- This work is much more difficult 
age system prevents warping andblow- 4 {than would appear at first glance. It 


Bue orers 1b holds eee ee m requires careful study of such sys- 
g story by sending for the free folder tems in other sections of the coun-. 
. CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG.co. WW  "Y and abroad, some of wihch have 
354 West St., Rutland, Vt. | succeeded, while others failed. There 
be, are many widely varying views of 
what should be done and how to do 
it, but the committee feels that with- 
in a reasonable time a plan which 
will amply meet the needs of New 
England will be evolved and one that 
will be instantly approved by the 
producers to whom it is offered. 
The Committee may appear to pro- 
ceed very slowly. It has a big job to 
handle and does not propose to be 
stampeded into the announcement of 
any plan that has not been subject- 
ed to every reasonable test. It is in 
constant touch with State and Fed- 
eral agencies, with the colleges and 


ment.. See the next issue of ‘‘The New England Dairyman’”’ 


on. International Motor Trucks. i 


In the meantime address all inquiries to— 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
43 Somerville Ave., Boston, Mass. 


(Somerville Sta.) 


Yours very truly, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Modernize your home ! 


loa”) ey 1) F +] L ‘ . ‘ 

a Soe amet with specialists in co-operative or- — Enjoy the benefits of a heating 

| their advantages and useful- ganizations and methods. When its plant that brings comfort to every room 

ees: plans are announced, it will be in a\ ihc oe and reduces your fuel bills. 

eee ey. Rete cee position to show how they meet and THE « The ‘Richardson’? One-Pipe System is easily and - 

| door is on top—not at the side. oad apply to every detail of the’ New CHEAPEST - quickly installed—no tearing, up of partitions and. 
en ee the silo itself Hngland situation. HEATIN G walls, Only one pipe and’ one register. People 
Waleee iamath ot Baoatity aan oe ees The rost vital matter as the com- “i everywhere are doing away with the dust and incon- 
Five Plows into ‘the root. to, offset mittee sees it, is to perfect a plan ‘SYSTEM fence stoves 2nd pace eae 


the loss by settling. 


z Bie Wie Unciillle-dfio Cate: not only for acquiring and operating PREC, “KR P 0 9? 
oh log. A postal the Turner Center proposition but ea 8 gS 
me Rain INSTALL IcHaresont 


brings it with-- 


our discount also capable of expansion to cover 


ON ete the marketing of dairy and other ONE-PIPE 
_ Live Agents farm products, all over New Eng- nn a 
aeaenie Open land 4 a s HEATING SYSTEM 
erritory. ‘ 4 A P | 
so0080P2""""""UE RR, AR ILLA A tremendous amount of work is Ape ave Nesom Seupeiiar 
f i Box cv: involved, information must be had rt m6 a : a = . aa Me ae 
A e “Richardson” One-Pi ystem is the result of years of 
Pnadiles N. Y., and formulated much of it from apes eae inexpensive plant with highest heat production 
~ rt 7 and low fuel consumption. Insures a positive, quick circulation 
(il Des Moines, Ia. sources not heretofore available, Not all over the house ; bundiiok pecrirh for the aderel rooms 
il only conditions of production but also and genial temperature throughout. , yf 
aniseed = market facilities and demands must Saves Coal, Labor, Dust, Dirt 2 
~ e Two casings, with extra large cold air space between, give d 


health to the house and coolness to the cellar—fruits and 
vegetables can be safely stored in the cellar without spoiling. 

Don’t delay. Install this modern system in your home or 
building. 


be considered. Real estate values, 
cow population, per capita consump- 
tion, depreciation of dairy machinery, 
rates of interest, wages, transporta- 
NETT - tion rates and a multitude of other 
LU MASS | things enter into this study. And it 

= = i] is being handled in such a way that 


Write or call for particulars 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. @- 


Established 1837 
MANUFACTURERS 


progress is being made and a plan 

which the committee believes will Cet RS ea 98 Federal Street, BOSTON 

meet all needs, will soon be an- jj beated and rises eee = 

nounced. Cre ; 
— am % 
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A CLEAN MILKING 
MACHINE 


——— 0 0 


Considerable  dissat- 


isfaction has arisen 
against the milking ma- 


chine, due to the ex- 
treme difficulty in keep- 
ing it properly cleaned. 
This has not been the re- 
sult of negligence or 
lack of intelligence on 
the part of the dairy- 
man, but has been the 
fault of an inefficient 
cleaner. 

- Thousands of dairy- 
men have found 


emer end Cleanser 


an excellent cleaning 
material for this very 
purpose, because of its 
® sculiar-aptitude for 
a initary dairy cleaning. 
e It is harmless, because 
does not injure fit- 
sings, rubber tubing or 
piping. It is efficient, 
because its action is 
quick and thorough. It 
reduces cleaning ex- 
pense, because its high 
quality necessitates that 
only a small amount be 
used. It saves 
labor, be- 
cause it saves 
time from 
unneces- 
sary  clean- 
ing. 


Indian in 
circle 


in every 
package 


It cleans clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


ears aN Nae he 0 7 


SOME CARDINAL POINTS OF THE 
MILK INDUSTRY. 

Price Which Farmers’ Receive for 
Their Milk Must Represent Original 
Cost Plus a Reasonable Profit. 

Dr. A. W. Gilbert. 

No business can continue year after 
year at a loss, and farming is no ex- 
ception, The farmer must receive in 
the long run the cost of making his 
product plus a reasonable profit, or he 
will not remain permanently in the 
business. He may continue for a 
time, because he is unable to dispose 
of his business, no one being willing 
to buy it, but in the course of time 
he will either sell to someone who 
may be willing to go on under a lower 
standard of living conditions or aban- 
don it completely. 

One of the questions which was 
asked by a member of the Federal 
Milk Commission when farmers were 
testifyeing that they were losing 
testifying that they were making milk 


wags this, “Why do you continue in 
the business under these circum- 
stances?” The answer was that he 


would gladly sell but he could not 
find anybody to buy. 
known fact that there are a tremen- 
dous number of farms for sale in New 
England, for the reason that the own- 
ers are not making a reasonable profit 
on their investment. This accounts also 
for the fact that the amount of land 
under cultivation in New England is 
gradually decreasing, a considerable 
amount of it taking the form of aban- 
doned farms. 


It is an undisputed fact that a con- 


siderable portion of this should never 
have been taken up in the beginning, 
but there are good areas where good 
prosperous farms should be found. 
This is especially true in localities 
which are near good consuming cen- 
fers. 

The making of milk is in reality a 
manufacturing process. The farmer 
is required to purchase raw materials, 
and in many cases to employ labor, 
and the finished product must be 
based in a considerable measure on 
the price of these raw materials and 
conditions in the labor market. Of 
course, home grown feeds should be 
used to the greatest possible extent, 
but in any case purchased feeds form 
a considerable portion of the cost of 
producing milk. If the farmer does 
not receive a price for his milk which 
represents the cost of production it 
does not mean necessarily that he 
makes an actual monetary loss; that 
is, he does not always take money 
from the bank from time to time to 
make up his loss, but it does mean that 
he is not receiving an adequate price 
for his labor—a price which he could 
obtain in other industries. And farm- 
ers as a class will not be willing to 
continue year after year and receive 
a price for their labor in producing 
milk which will be far below prices 
which they could receive for their 
labor in other industries and with con- 
siderably fewer hours and less busi- 
ness risk. 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY ON FARMS, 

It has often been argued that farmers 
as a class are very inefficient. We 
are willing to admit this partially but 
the question may well beasked: “Are 
farmers any more inefficient than any 
other group of persons of similar size 


It is a well. 


Better Breeding ~ Better Feed 


STAUDE 
| aueeeat SALE 
STAUDE TRACTOR. 


attachments for Ford ears. This is an inducement for earl 
buyers to save money. We are enabled by a fortunate pur 
chase to offer a small number of these well-known and widel 
advertised Mak-A-Tractors at a very attractive price. Out- | 
fit includes regular plowing attachment with large radiator, — 
See pump, pressure. oiling system, and all ELERSARY 
parts 

$225.00 while they last—less than the cost of | ‘good 
horse, and no feed bills. Ask for full particulars. 


GRAY-ALDRICH CO. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE,, BOSTON. . 
(Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Station) a 


Means Dairy Profits Plus 


Dairymen who retain and i improve their herds are rendering a_ myers pik service. to 


humanity. Keep your cows fit. 

Do not allow the shortage of grain for stock feeding purposes to hinder the progress of your bes 1 
lessen the profits fromit. Here is a ready mixed feed _that will allow you to assist in grain ‘coneervatio c: 
and yet gct more milk more economically. - 4 


INTERNATIONAL READY RATION — 
Takes the Guesswork @Qut of Feeding — 


You who have been mixing your own feeds! You no Jonger need to worry about the shortage of some 
essential ingredient. You no longer need to guess about the quality of such ingredients. 


International Ready Ration combines, in a ready mixed feed, every element necessary to advz 
eee aig increase milk flow. Itis 20% protein. It's balanced. It's uniform—guar. aatceres ‘results, 


Give your cows the advantage of this hetter feed. Accept no sub- 
icing 3 pes your dealer. If he is unable to supply you, write direct to — 
the mi : 


International Sugar Feed Co. 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


Also makers of iestaieaas Special Dairy Feed, 
famed the world over as a mixing feed. se 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS | 


Go on Interest JUNE Ist 


45 | 


Is the Rate We 2 Been Paying 
START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company 1 
i 


60 Devonshire St., Boston 


CREAMERY 
“EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co: 
12 SOUTH: MARKET. ST. 
BOSTON,= MASS. 


SILOS 


Direct From Facrory 


If | have your order to burld YOUR Sie NOW » 


STOCK are ter ins i 4 an pe mete men han new oun et ae 
MILKING MA r vt DIRECT. My profit.the onhiproft you pay 3 
CORK BRICK B My guarantce guorantees | make the DIRIGO and 
& STANDARD Silos go oni thal aD Sevtees: 
) Soph abs a dae = pate an 

| whatsoever. White for prices and my & ain @ ‘ 
Spa FREE bell ay a) A EL Seeee Pe t ~=E 
Stress Tonh-agd Tew Cos Auburn Mase. f on 

ew > 


ing is the chief business of 

airymen, the originators of 

-Friesian breed of cattle. Up- 

orty million pounds of butter per 

are exported from that little country, 

, ch is more per cow, and more per acre, 
any other country export. 


or our booklets—they contain 
luable information. © 


EIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ICA, § Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


The Dollars 
You Save 


are always avail- 
able when needed, 
| while .those you 
spend needlessly, 
are gone forever. 
Start a Savings 
Account here now. 


cg, WRITE FOR 
_ “BANKING BY MAIL” 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont St, Boston. 


FOR DRY MIXING : 
MASHES AND GRAINS 
capacities 2-344-8-11-21-26-42- and 


ard bushels. 
size with pulleys for power drive 


le size you need: at a price you can afford. 
aves time, labor and money and gives you 
blended foods. 

st of investigation is very low (a 
-eard) and you might find it inter- 
g and valuable in your own case. 
descriptive catalogue gives full par- 
nd -prices. 


“ON MASS : 
om surface or subway 
for comfort, convenience — 
u _ Refurnished. All the 
Wdern conveniences in every room 

empt. service — moderate prices. 

pean plan, $1.00 a day up—and 
le restaurant now one of 
n’s show eae, unere Bhs 
market affords is served — 

Uaint and beautiful surroundings | 


enting similar conditions id: 
ether or- not this is true, it is a 
mers are rapidly becoming 


_ trast. 


GLAND DAIRYMAN 


| more and more efficient. If one were 


to look back only five years and com- 
pare the number ‘of farmers who are 
now attending agricultural lectures, 
short courses at agricultural colleges 
and other means of self-improvement, 
one would notice a tremendous con- 
The teachings of our agricul- 


bounds. Cow testing associations are 


_ being rapidly put into operation. The _ 


number of silos and labor saving 
machinery is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Cow testing associations are 
becoming more and more prevalent 
and other activities are eliminating 
the much talked of ‘boarder’ cows. - 

I believe farmers as a class realize 
their inefficiency and are struggling to 
overcome it. Moreover, it is not their 
desire to ask a price for their product 
based on inefficiency. 


The Country and City Must Become 
More Interested in Each Other’s 
Welfare. 

The country and city are absolutely 


inseparable in their interests. City 
people probably do not understand 
farm conditions any more than farm- 
ers understand city conditions. In 
order to bring about the desired con- 
dition of prosperity it is necessary 
to have a mutual sympathy and under- 
standing which does not now prevail. 
Our city dwellers have become much 
alarmed over agricultural conditions 
in New England. During the past 
‘twenty-five years they have given 
them no study and shown very little, 
if any, Sympathy toward them, the re- 
sult being that farming conditions in 
New England have gradually gone 
down hill since the time of the Civil 
War: There is 42% less cultivated 
land in New England than there was 
thirty or forty years ago. Massachu- 
setts is sending out of the state each 
year over $200,000,000 for the purchase 
of, food, much of which should be 
grown nearby. The cost of living is 
increasing so rapidly in New England 
cities that manufacturers find it very 
difficult to compete ‘with Western and 
Southern cities because of the high 


wages which are necessary to give to 


make up for the high costs of living, 
much of which are food costs. The 
result of this is that the manufacturers 
of New England are becoming much 
interested in helping the New England 
farmer, believing that by so doing 
they will in the long run assist them- 
selves. 


Dont Drink 


es 


ell to the faucet. 


NCTON ST., BOSTON 


sliance Water System 
ju want a good Water— Supply at your farm, cottage or 
home get our proposition on fresh water direct from 
Costs Less Than You Think 


_GET-OUR PRICES. Send for Water Catalogue 56W 


 (BRACKETT, SHAW, LUNT CO. 


Stored Water! 


from a tank that 
is bound to get 

foul, when it 

costs so little : 

for pure water ‘ 
“direct from 

well” with the 


- SOMERSWORTH, N. H. 
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The Man Who Fed 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 


The World’s Champion Dairy Cow 
Wanted This 
Great Book 


England 
Dairyman 
Should Get 


a Copy of 
HUGH G. VAN PELT’S 


NEW FEEDING BOOK 


Special 
Souvenir Edition AND 
Flexible Imitation 


Leather Cover KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 


3 Years--72 Big Issues--All for $2 


“SEND me a copy of your Feed Book,” said Axel Hansen to Prof. Hugh G. ~ 
Pelt. Mr. Hansen is the man who fed Duchess Skylark Ormsby—the only cow in the 
world to make over 1500 Ibs. of butter in a year. But he is still studying and im- 
proving. That’s why he wants a copy of the Van Pelt Feeding Book just as soon as 
it comes from the press. If Axel Hansen needs this book it will help you. 


“There are five essential points to be considered in selecting dairy cows. Like- 
wise, there are five essential points to be observed in selecting dairy cow foods.. 
These are palatability, variety, physical character, composition and cost,’’ says Hugh 
G. Van Pelt, in his great book, ““How to Feed the Dairy Cow.’ There he explains these 
essentials and sets forth the value of the different feeds. 


You Eastern dairymen who are struggling with the high-cost-of-feed problem will 
find in this book just the information you need. It tells how to apply in a practical 
way the knowledge of feeds. There are 50 chapters of 300 pages in this book. Of 
these, 27 chapters are given to the merits of the various dairy feeds. There are 15 
chapters devoted to such subjects as Treating Milk Fever, Getting a Cow on Full 
Feed, Feeding Test Cows, Feeding Young Calves, Feeding Winter and Spring Fresh- 
ened Cows, Care of the Udder, Exercise, and Dehorning. And remember, all this ex- 
pert knowledge costs you absolutely nothing. You will get it FREE with your sub- 


scription to 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 


The Foremost Dairy Paper 


This great dairy paper is edited by Hugh G. Van Pelt, supported by a strong - 
staff of dairy experts and contributors. It is published by men who own their own dairy 
farms and make them pay. Every issue is full of practical ideas and suggestions that 
will aid you in raising better dairy cattle, in installing improved dairy equipment, and in 
devising better methods for the care of your products. A single issue alone is worth 
the price of a year’s subscription. Read our liberal offer 
the coupon today. 


ACCEPT THIS OFFER 


OFFER Send us your Bayes aobsemption < 


below. Sign \and mail 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer and get a . eS 

copy of the Souvenir Edition of the Van Pelt SSS 

Feeding Book—for - a oi x < ots 
Get this great book jow—before this offer & Onn vSeF 


expires. Don’t stop to get a money order | 
Send your personal check or currency at our 
risk. Then after you have received the book 


d d a few issues of the paper, if not iia 
Saihed: tell us so. And back comes your © RED: 
money. 3 eS PPro 20 
2 Los 
SF FP .e Woe 
'S DAIRY FARMER Soe 
KIMBALL'S eee : 
& . s we 
ATERLOO, IOWA $a Po ae 
’ A eS es Aa 
y y oS WS AS os aa Ps sess xe 189) ny 
al 2° Sx x o> 
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FREE. BIG COW BOOK. Increased Use of Milk Will Be Based <K 
Address Dre... C. Danicls* ; Boston, eases Upon The Confidence and Under- 66° 


standing Which City Consumers 


: pis HEIDI Have in Farming Conditions. 


Wa COW NEEDS Say) es It is coming to be well known that 
IN THE SPRING 


milk is one of the cheapest articles of 
food and that an abundance of milk 
is necessary to a well-rounded out ra- 


tion. 


These facts alone should increase Baris: _The Mac ice 1,3 Pipe Furnace: 3 


its use, but along with these it is a 


ee 9 


En 


necessary for city people to realize MAGEE One Pipe | 
: : Hl ¢ jf ji have but one pipe and one i 
s FE CAL F t that the sale of milk does not involve AK |~ “A arya Par ter, co designed that it does ; p 
“SAVE TH = abnormal profits on the part of pro- UNG | 1, 2 | #\| work of many. a, : é 
ducers or distributors. EDC igtcg J HEC c] MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces f 
Buy Dr. Daniels’ ra Ce NSPS Sa ze a 
Y In talking with various consumers = ii /= Hs Nia = reasonable in price; burn hard fs 
COW INVIGORATOR ‘ ’ : Teale Say eS e : coal, soft coal, coke or wood, g 
at the time of the National Dairy al z 5 : the cost of installation is much | ih 
F Your Deal TTT ee < a 
rom Your WVealer Show this point was brought out over Z DPM Nel th actA lese ther any other style of heater, | es 
_ This Cow ana is all ae andwover “again. -li- consumers ate fetal | | a ig iyi | MAGEE One ribo Fu , # 
if Bah) = iti ZA Z } i mean @ * on can keep ip 
filling No Bran, Clay or other led to feel that they are fairly treated Bilas WD -3 2 Spear, wif your Se vwithont trouble, | be 
é whe in the prices which they have to pay Ht Pras aa Uji] for the outer eection of the fur- § 
IT IS a medicine that shows for dairy products, this fact alone § i . nace is filled with cold sir and | 
RESULTS. Better health, more |. , : Has Eh WITS) throwe off no heat, acd the 
3 th lk : will increase their sale more-than any ~ Bik ih SAM cacing is insulated with alr. -eelled 
any th lief f other single factor. It is the duty of : A WI) Ape an Di Gea asbestos packing. 
U dd San * Se. at hes producers and dealers to make these Li AGANGS |IK\f pee: “ay MAGEE One Pipe. Fas 
Caked U! ik ores, ocratcnes facts known in a frank and trust- — i BORE ae “(eae A é are practical for siaaink: on 
and Hard Mil ers. : worthy manner to the public. ! ee © 2 N emo || house. Write for particular 
Antiseptic and Healing | je a A i ‘ 2 showiag, if possible, arrangem 
KEPOFFLY—the Cow Com- (ane eT OLY Oa Z 74 } ‘{ 8 bea iB of “ipo Basgrccti = aes 
. . 7 si | 3 . i al you t <] 
fort. At your dealers or direct Law of Supply and Demand. Ww: \" : EBS) FURNACE is suitable for 


from 


particular requirementa, 


. 5 In the long run the law of supply r f 4 3 | a Z MAGEE FURNACE c0., Ino, Bast 
Dr, A, E Daniels, Ine, and demand must control the prices. —oee——— a 


R which are paid for dairy products the 
172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. same as the price for any other prod- 


uct. If producers wish to receive a Ss ol d b y Le e a d ng D e ale e rs 
SAVE HALE Your . higher return for their product they § 


must increase its demand and regulate 
: Pai nt Bi { Is the supply to meet that demand. They 

BY USING Ingersoll Paint. must also eliminate, so far as possible, 
PROVED BEST by 75 years? use. It will the many items of waste which occur 
please you. ‘The ONLY PAINT endorsed between the time the milk is produced 
‘br 2c “GRANGE” for 43 years. and-the time that it finally reaches 
nade sn all colots-" for allipnuyoses. the ultimate consumer. The dealer, 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. of course, is also responsible in this 


From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
¥ INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE™ matter. But neither the dealer nor 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Valu- 
able information FREE TO Y OU with Sample Cards. the producer must feel that the fault 


Writeme. DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. = as - j 
Oldest Ready ea Paint House in America—Estab.1842. lies entir ely with the other fellow. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. One of the Boston companies re- 
ceived last summer during three 


Vy NY The Profit Gy 
THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS months“as much as a quarter of a - / , gy Yl Y? vou. mh certain Ce ee ae 


million quarts of sour milk. This is Tes eineetne your cows. It is the 
that See Wheeze, extra milk you get that pays the 


Roar, have Thick Wind a tremendous loss which must ulti- in ss profit. Get more milk and’ biesex 
or Choke-down, can be mately be borne by the whole industry. - aes 241 | Droits by feeding your cows Larro- 
reduced with It is not entirely the fault of produc- x 7 ‘ ig ne peed keeps noe in te 
é . . ve) = Beth} ealth, prolongs milking periods, an 
\ BSORBINE ers, the railroad, or this particular Thode } enables them to produce the maximum ~— 
dealer, but is probably due to negli- a | quantity. 
ako other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, gence on the part of all parties con- te Pr te AB op anadice cee 
poets eae - Boer keptat mores ed cerned. Such waste as this must be i eee ey Larro- rect) pas esae Milk- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- aint ; Bis ras i I : 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R free. eliminated if ee nik to rece i ~ On 200 Ibs. of mixed feed, 3 cows pro- 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- an adequate price for their milk and i! 1 geet Greet eee. pt ull 
) = . : }] t a rr ee 
kind, Pedic ct Cysts, igen, vite ecg if the consumer’s price is to be held I is lie. Sama coms, produsdt aahaeen tak 
Veins an cers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 34 quarts of milk per day. The same 
a gina ae down to one which is fair and reason- umber, of pounds. per day of tbh 
delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence’’ free. ae Set Wad Lan Fed ken gee 


W.F.YOUNG, Inc.  165TemploSt., Springfield, Mase. ~ ty: : i in excellent condition. 


No Matter What 
Water System 


You install, you want to 
insist on a 


Ready to Run 


Pumping Outfit. Inofour years use we have 
not had to replace a worn part. Isn’t that the 
kind of service you want your pump to give ? 


Peter Wicke 
Tronton, Ohio 
——————— SS ee 

Satisfaction Guaranteed ; 

Your money back, after using 200 
Ibs., if your cows don’t give more 
milk on Larro-Feed than on any 
other ration. Order a supply of Lar- 
ro-Feed from your dealer today. If 
you do not know where he is located» 
write us for_ information. 


2 Se 
The Larrowe Milling Company 
3802 Larrowe Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


=| arroJecd | 


\ THE READY RATION FOR DAIRY COWS Jeti 
aN ] KYORANT EES 
3h liz ———N 73 


PRODUCTS 
SSIES 


6 


pe, rene 
bps ES 
oe 


NESE ESOL EEL 
erat 


Write us for complete particulars 


charles M3 Jager Company 33 CUSTOM HOUSE St. BOstOM Mase > 


13 EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
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TEE 


a PE cauners: ‘We have tried 

y times to avoid printing so 
tabulations and still get the re- 
a information to our members. 


_ Our observation is that very help- 
i iticism comes from tiese ‘wito 


one we appreciate such criti- 
here has never been a time 


- Sometimes when one 
ts out a problem with paper and 
he changes preconcieved no- 
remarkably. And in the long 
is facts not opinions or wishes 


Calves Like It Too! 
OF, ROCKWEILER 


of Cazenovia, Wis., says:— 

“I vaised the finest, largest, 
healthiest Holstein calves in 
Wisconsin on Unicorn Dairy 
Ration.” | 

Feed the calves on Unicorn. 
Feed the cows also if you 
want results &nd records. 


Send a 3¢ stamp for our new booklet, 


Dsairyman’s Manual, which tells 
you how to make biz3er profits. 


A Chapin & Co. sities, Boston 


use it will save her Lee work and 
just the thing to run her Washing 
achine, Cream Separator, Ice Cream 
Freezer, Churn, House Pump. We do 
believe there is a woman living who 


/o horse power: air civleds ball bear- 
_ gas or gasoline. 
ane greatest little engine you ever 


ee 


33 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
13 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


DR. CLARK 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does. not have to spend most of the 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only stralner made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. WIHIl Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 


In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State Dairy and 


BOUGHT and SOLD 
Dairy Trade a Specialty 
J. PHELPS 


erosene Tractors 
Tractor Plows - 


\lamo Enginés “A” Strainer Funnel Sk eet ane Smalicte ce well-ee aig Larger bane tee 
“B” Sterilized cotton through which country. 
OST.ON STOCK 5; milk MUST go. We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
“GQ” Coarse wire screen ring for Every ish pao of Seciment : from MIlik, and to Remove Sediment 
Get prices‘and demon- « * clamping cotton pad to bottom whieh No. i Saheb see 
stration before buying Tey - of funel. Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day f for absolutely clean milk. 
rs LL ” . 
unt, Moss Co., Boston ecco Be cert stor ahet ee cteee ree 


THAT’S ALL, 


Page Ten 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect During May 


(Subject to Surplus) 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Mass. 


Miles 814 Qts. 21% Qts. 
41-60 612 1.560 
61-80 .600 1.546 
81-100 594 1.527 
101-120 .587 1.512 
121-140 - .580 1.498 
141-160 574 1.484 
161-180 567 1.470 
181-200 560 1.455 
201-220 .554 1.441 
221-240 5AT 1.427 
241-260 540 1.418 
261-280 533 1.403 
281-300 532 1.394 
Cwt. in 
Miles 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
41-60 2.963 3.445 
61-80 2.930 3.406 
81-100 2.902 3.374 
101-120 2.874 3.341 
121-140 2.846 3.309 
141-160 2.818 3.276 
161-180 2.795 3.249 
181-200 2.772 3.223 
201-220 2.749 3.196 
221-240 - 2.726 3.169 
241-260 2.708 3.148 
261-280 2.685 3.122 
281-300 2.662 3.095 
At R. R. Stations Inside of Mass. 
Miles 814 Qts. 21% Qts. 
1-20 -750 1.874 
21-40 .697 1.748 
41-60 627 1.570 
61-80 .620 1.556 
81-100 .614 1.542 
101-120 607 1.622 
121-140 605 1.508 
141-160 699 1.499 
161-180 592 1.485 
181-200 580 1,470 
Cwt. in 
Miles 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
1-20 3.525 4.098 
21-40 3.295 3.830 
41-60 2.963 3.444 
61-80 2.930 3.406 
81-100 2.902 3.374 
101-120 2.874 3.341 
121-140 2.846 3.309 
141-160 2.818 3.276 
161-180 2.795 3.249 - 
181-200 2.772 3.223 


Where milk is bought by weight and 
test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and 
deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 
1% below 3.5%. 

Where farmers furnish cans  be- 
tween the farm and R. R. or milk 
station a premium of 2.3¢c per Cwt. is 
paid. 

Wherever dealer maintains country 
milk stations or agents for the in- 
Spection or receipt of milk, title to 
such milk will pass at the shipping 
point. 

These prices do not inelude the War 
Tax on freight, They are subject to 
that discount. 


ADVERTISING 


A campaign to increase the nse 
of milk was agreed to this w eek 
in which the National, and State 
Departments of Agriculture, the 
Agricultural Colleges and 
agencies will co-operate. 

The NEMPA has agreed io help 
finance the campaign. Full par- 
ticulays next month. 


other 
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Labor Saving 
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Those dairymen who realize how 
greatly milk fiow is increased by 
James Drinking Cups are reaping 
huge profits on their investment, 

Reports based on milk records 
of 27 herds, 739 cows, show an 
average increase per cow per Gay 
of 2.45 Ibs. (490 Ibs. per season, 
which at $3.50 totals $17.15) and 
a saving each winter of $2.50 in 
labor and 56 cents of fuel. 

Other reports and other investi- 
gations confirm these figures, 

Write teday for booklet giving 
full details regarding Jemes Cups 
and the James Free Trial Offer 


F James Mf. 


+ om + 
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WANTED 


More Dairymen, Farmer 
Regular Agents as _ local 
in Maine, New Hampshire, for the Dr. 
Clark Purity milk strainers, recognized 
everywhere the standard strainer, a simple 
handy device for holding a sterilized cotton 
pad which filters out every last bit of the 
finest sediment, used and highly recom- 
mended by all Agricultural Colleges, and 
up-to-date dairymen; a sure all the year 
round seller: try one, you will surely like 
it, or money refunded. H. C. Soule, 
Dept. D, Canton, Maine. 


Boys, Dealers, 
representatives 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER CO., | 


_ re ee Cups - 
Make More Mille 
Save Work and fuel 


Four billion pounds more’ milk— 


$140,000,000 added profits—may be had 
this winter by farmers in the principal dairy 
states, simply by watering cows properly. 

That’s a sensational statement, but it’s simple 
fact, proven by many cow testing and other milk records. 

Water—the simplest means of increasing milk yields, 
that element which is almost as free as air yet as important 
as high priced feed—is usually disregarded by dairymen. 


horse stable fixtures. 


EM Atkinson. Wis 
“Labor Saving BaciiEoulsmenti 


——e + tee © er 
Send free book on barn planning, ventilation and 
equipment. Also James Barn Magazine (free). 


Lhave-==-----= cows. Lhope to build lu_---. 5 reniiedtlede. i 
Am interested in Stalls (), Stanchions (). 
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Other James inventions that in- 
crease milk yields, save labor and 
save feed are-the Mor-Milk cow 
Stalls, stanchions, mangers, venti- 
lators; James steel ‘pens for cows, 
calves, bulls, sheep and hogs; 
manuré, feedand milk can carriers; 
swinging cranes}; bull staffs; floor 
scrapers; Supporting columns; and - 


Ask for 320 page book—“The 
Jamesway”—telling all about these* 
inventions, about barn planning 
and James free barn pian service. 

Let. James equipment solve your 
barn problems— mail coupon nows 
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BOTTOM PRICE 


The United States Public H 
“Arsenical 
extremely 


New RES, Distributors 
12 So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


ANGLEFOO] 


-~Des = devices 
ngerous, and should never be used.” 


Service advises: 
must be rated as 
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AROUND and AROUND and AROUND!!! 


‘every owner of a fixed feed separator—especially those who think they are skimming 
an—could see a chart of the great variation in speed during one week’s separation, 
ey would be amazed. The chart would show that practically all the time the separator 
being turned below speed and wasting butterfat. Actual tests prove that 95% of 
eparators are turned below speed most of the time and all separators are turned 


ly show how wasteful fixed separators are. 


SHARPLES CREAW2NHATOR 


re ‘ou buy a separator, ask if it will skim clean at any speed—as otherwise you are going to lose 
sy. Arrange to see a demonstration of the Sharples Suction-feed Separator. It is a real American 
r, built by American manufacturers in the oldest and largest cream separator factories in America 
‘modern separator for the American dairyman. A demonstration of this machine will convince 
aer that it is the only machine that he can afford to use in his dairy. 


__. Write for Sharples catalog and Sharples Book of Old Songs to nearest office, addressing Dept. 57 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., - West Chester, Pa. 
. BRANCHES: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
; Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in Daily Use P-46 
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Health Conditions a Bis Factor 


Gentlemen: “We have found that the value of a dairy ration is not always in milk production alone. The 
health condition of the herd is a big factor. Our experience in feeding SCHUMACHER and BIG “Q” DAIRY 
RATION is, that we not only get bigger milk yields, but most gratifying health conditions. Evenon short and 
long time officials tests, our cows stand the strain wonderfully on these feeds. As evidence of our yearly 
results we have just received word from the Michigan Agricultural College advising that our herd is one of 


the Ribbon Prize Winners in the State on production for 
1918. We also feed SCHUMACHER FEED extensively “AHSBE-ME-ME FARMS, White iifcen, Mich. 


to hogs, horses arid young cattle with splendid results.” Berkshire Hogs. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O’ DAIRY RATION 


Wherever SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION are used you will find a herd 

that produces to the satisfaction of the owner. Holsteins—Jerseys—Guernseys—cows of every 

breed, alike testify to the value of these result-producing feeds. . 32 of the World’s bacga a | 
Peay or have made their wonderful records with the aid of these feeds. 


? Fed in combination they make an ideal ration—one which you can read- 
ily regulate as to amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
needs of each individual cow. Their palatability, high digestibility, variety 
and bulk, induce cows to eat heartily and produce heavily. With SCHU- 
MACHER FEED as the maintenance part of the ration and BIG “Q” as 
the protein part, you havea ration that will give you maximum long time 
milk production and ideal health conditions in your herd. Could you 
ask more? A few weeks trial will convince you. Order from your 
dealer. If he can’t supply you, be sure to write us. 


The Quaker Qals Cmpany euiciso.v.s.0. 
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‘THE NEW ENGLAND 


-DAIRYMAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 


Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


BOSTON, MASS., JUNE, 1919 50 Cents Per Year 


M. P. A. Wants Information on the Cost of Feed 
and Lahor--Fill Out Blank and Send It In. 


NAME POST OFFICE COUNTY STATE 
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: VALUE OF LABOR 
Cash paid per man per month with board...... Me Ne eee kh ial ens NE ERGY ye SD necwig'eifast sg Pee 
Canepa. Ver Medm.per Month, withoutDOard.... 22. .,.c0cs eee ss edb e ees vee de See, Se eae 
Crs parcipes man Per Gave WALA DOA ire asc c/caule sith vis ece ob cee obaehee aioe wa A UM me AURIS" 
Gachopai. per man per days WithOUt DGATC ss... 2... cess enews nce ceed dacee Sin, Wrdvasctaly aie ape eae 
What do you consider a fair value for your time per month without board?...$.............00. 
What is the cash value’ of boatd per: man per. month?..~......... Batavap cai Be vials vie cia eee 
f VALUE OF FEED 
How much grain did you purchase last month and how much did you pay for it? 
IStndioe go. fs PRUTIOUM a6 arate Cost. tis ek Hinds ahiy ee Amounts vines Costs 3. -esaneen : 
Ret io 8 ta Si Ammonis sis... COSE Vario) ec Keatigl 75. coieis we) ace amount ace tas Costs s.crarutaceempene 
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SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect During June. 
(Subject to Surplus) 


At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts. 


2 Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
3 41-60 569 1.454 2.763 3.212 
4 61-80 558 1.440 2.730 3.174 
5 81-100 -551 1.420 2.702 3.141 
6 101-120 544 1.406 2.674 3.109 
7 121-140 RIEL sal 1.392 2.646 3.076 
8 141-160 531 1.378 2.618 3.044 
9 161-180 524 1.364 2.595 3.017 
10 181-200 518 1.349 2.572 2.990 
11 201-220 aan kit 1.335 2.549 2.964 
12 221-240 504 iB PAE 2.526 2.937 
13 241-260 498 1.312 2.508 2.916 — 
14 261-280 A491 1.297 2.485 2.889 
15 281-300 489 1.288 2.462 2.862 

At R. R. Stations Inside of Massachusetts. 

Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
1 1-20 -707 1.768 3.325 3.865 
2 21-40 .655 1.642 3.095 3.598 
3 41-60 -585 1.464 2.763 3.212 
4 61-80 578 1.450 2.730 3.174 
5 81-100 571 1.436 2.702 3.141 
6 101-120 565 1.416 2.674 3.109 
a 121-140 563 1.402 2.646 3.076 
8 141-160 556 1.393 2.618 3.044 
9 161-180 549 USI) 2.595 3.017 
10 181-200 548 1.364 PY 2.990 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4e per ewt. for every 0.1 of 


1% below 3.5% 


Where fepeiioee furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 


a premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 


These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. 


that discount. 


They are subject to 


See ; 


PUBLICITY MOVEMENT STARTED. 


Biggest Effort Ever Made to Increase 
Use of Dairy Products. 

Space permitting, we will next 
month print a complete diagram of 
the most extensive campaign for the 
use of dairy products, ever put on in 
this country. Our readers will re- 
member the efforts made by the N. E. 
M. P. A. to associate the interests 
involved in an effort to increase the 
use of milk. 

Early this spring, the Massachu- 
setts College of Agriculture employed 
Professor O. A. James, formerly con- 
nected with the Bureau of Markets 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to take charge of dairy 
extension work with respect to mar- 
keting, in the State of Massachusetts. 
The Federal Department was ap- 
proached early in April to co-operate 
with local interests in an effort to in- 
crease the use of dairy products in 
New England. The College was simi- 
larly approached and out of it has 
come the movement now under way. 

These agencies, together with the 
Massachusetts State Department of 
Agriculture, taking the lead, have in- 
terested public and civic organiza- 
tions to co-operate in this movement. 
A group has been formed, including 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Boston Board of 
Health, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
National Civic Federation, Women’s 
Municipal League, Special Aid Society, 
Boston Committee for Public Service, 
Dietetic League for Preventive Work, 
Brookline Health Forum, League of 
Catholic Women, Salvation Army and 
about twenty other similar organiza- 
tions, These associated agencies have 
placed the leadership of the dairy 


products campaign under the direction 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, U. S: Department of Agri- 
culture, Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which agencies have 
selected an executive committee to 
handle all details, consisting of Dr. 
Gilbert of the Chamber of Commerce; 
P. M. Harwood, of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Professor O. A. 
James, of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College; Miss Antoinette Roof, 
Urban Leader of Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents; and Mrs. Esther E. Pat- 
tee, agent in dairying, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 

The campaign is financed by the 
various agencies co-operating and by 
private contributions. The U. S. De- 
partment is paying the salaries of 
demonstrators, lecturers and other 
employees. The State College, De- 
partment of Agriculture and Chamber 
of Commerce respectively, furnish the 
services of their representatives. 
milk producers of New England are 
contributing through an arrangement 
by the N. BE. M. P. A. for an assess- 
ment of three-quarter cent per 
hundred weight of milk collected by 
the dealers, each of whom with one 
exception, matches from his own 
pocket, the contribution made by his 
producers, The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. acts as treasurer to re- 
ceive all contributions and Messrs. 
Gilbert, Harwood and James are the 
finance committee to pass upon all 
expenditures and approve hills. 

The general program of publicity 
includes the use of ordinary adver- 
tising such as newspaper “ads” in- 
side and outside street car posters, 
wall and window posters, printed 
booklets, circulars, ete., and motion 
pictures, 


The 


Supplementing the a publicity 
as above, are the lectures and ‘demon- 
strations, organized and managed by 
Miss Roof. These activities include 
demonstrations of milk as a food, raw 
and in cookery, in stores, factories and 
elsewhere before various groups of 
consumers. 

Lectures are prepared and demon- 
strations will be given in more than 
2,000 different places during the month 
of June before groups including house- 
wives, women’s clubs, factory _em- 
ployes, schools, store employes, chil- 
dren’s organizations, boy and girl 
scouts, social workers, 
science teachers, kindergarten teach- 
ers and others. Milk dishes are 
advertised and recipes furnished for 
schools, lunch rooms, restaurants, Be: 
tels, and special counters. 

Educational exhibits are. 
placed in store windows, 
schools, 
places. 

Workers employed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, most of them 
graduates of Simmons College or 
similar institutions, are in charge of 
the various demonstrations, lectures 
and exhibits. These workers are spe- 
cially trained by selected leaders and 
will, it is expected, reach hundreds of 
thousands of people with a direct 
message urging the use of dairy pro- 
ducts, more especially milk. 

The educational campaign now be- 
ing conducted in Boston, is serving 
as a model for similar efforts in other 
Massachusetts cities, notably Spring- 
field and Worcester. It is expected 
similar arrangements will later be 
made in Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, 
Lynn, Salem, Brockton, Fall River, 
New Bedford and several smaller 
cities, 

Altogether it is expected within the 
next few weeks to hold not less than 
50,000 meetings at which trained ex- 
perts will advocate the use of dairy 
products, such work being supple- 
mented by general publicity through 
the usual methods. 

If suitable appropriations are made 
at Washington, and the results an- 
ticipated are realized, the present plan 
of financing will enable this work to 
be continued throughout the year. If 
so, the demand for dairy products 
should be such as to encourage the 
industry by the absorption of prac- 
tically all of the milk production of 
New England in the form most profit- 
able to the farmers. Undoubtedly, the 


being 
libraries, 


~result of this movement will be a 


larger appreciation of the value of 
milk as a food, of its cheapness com- 
pared with other food products and a 
willingness on the part of the con- 
sumers to pay for Se what it is 
really worth. 


NEW MANAGER FOR SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. Fred C. Warner, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed George A. Henry 
as manager of the N. E. M. P: A. for 
southern New England, with head- 
quarters at Providence, R. J. Mr. 
Henry retires from the management 
of the Providence market by his own 
wish, after having made a splendid 
success of his work. 

Mr. Warner was born on a farm 


® (Continued on page 4.) 
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collec d by the central office 


1919, North Scarboro 


Lisbon & Webster 


Litchfield 


_Livermore — 


Madison 
Milo 


h oe ‘Monmouth 
_ Monroe se 
- Newcastle 


New Gloucester 
New Sharon 
Nobleboro~— 


North Berwick 


North Dexter 


North Whitefield 
Norway 
Uldtown 


Oxford & Otisfield 


Parkman 
Peru 
Phillips 
Pittsfield 
Poland 
Richmond 
Ripley 


_ Rockland 


Rumford Ctr 
Sangerville 


‘Sebec 


Sidney 
Skowhegan 
South China 
South Paris 
Springvale 
Strong 
Swanville 
Thomaston 
Topsham 
Turner — 
Union 
Unity 
Vassalboro 


- Warren 


Waterford 
Wialdoboro 
Wales 
Waterville 


. West Alina 


West Bethel 
West Minot 
West Paris 
West Sumner 
Whitefield - 
White Rock 
Winslows Mills 
Winterport 
Winthrop 
Wiscasset — 
Woolwich 
Yarmouth 
Maine Misc. 


Total - 


Alton “ 
Alstead 

Antrim 

Ascutneyville (Vt.) 
Bath 

Bedford 

Boscawen 

Canaan Z 
Gandia ~~ ete 
Center Barnstead 
Charlestown 

Chester 

Claremont 

Colebrook 

Cornish 

Dalton ae 
Danbury aa 


Derry 


Dover d 
East Andover 
East Haverhill 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


- 40.72 


9.26 


“42.97 
3.38 
4 

- 3.87 
10.01 
S77 
11.93 
9.59 
8.98 


8.29 


11.80 
266) 
15.35 
31,40 
25 
28:76 


4.64. 


13.33 
1.79 
25.42 
15.51 
39.40 
7.39 
Ne ESS 
3.19 
10.39 
18.15 
128 
11.05 
3.05 
36.85 
2.15 
21.33 
4.44 
8.64 
50 
60.85 
26.13 
7.09 
49 
23.83 
9.59 
22.36 
22.64 
4.00 
3.72 
1.50 
46.31 
28.85 
12.38 
20.81 
.89 
18.47 
1.18 
1.45 
16.79 
3.98 
7.72 
2.79 


$1613.78 


$6.59 
2.78 
18.16 
33.13 
17.98 
4.45 
4.28 
1.00 
1.44 
8.65 
10.03 
19.89 
7.32 
45.97 
4.07 
17.30 
13.16 
Tl 
1.71 
53 
33.17 


East Kingston 
Enfield 

Hpping 

Wxeter 
Goffstown 
Grafton s 
Greenfield 
Greenland 
Greenville 
Hampstead 
Hampton Falls 
Hancock 
Haverhill 
Henniker 
Hillsboro 

Hollis 

Hookset 
Hopkinton 
_Jaffery 
Jefferson 
Keene 

Laconia 
Lancaster 
Langdon 

Lee 

Lisbon 
Littleton, 
Londonderry — 
Lunenburg (Vt.) 
Lyndeboro 
Manchester 
Meredith 
Merrimack 
Milford 

Nashua 

New Boston 
Newbury (Vt.) 
New London 
Newmarket 

No. Charlestown 
No. Haverhill 
No. Londonderry 
Northumberland 


- Orford 


Peterboro 
Piermont 
Pittsfield . 


Portsmouth & Newington 


Rindge 
Sanbornville 
Springfield (Vt.) 
Strafford 

Stratham 

Tilton 

Walpole 

Warner 

Weare 

Wentworth 

West Andover 
West Canaan 
West Chesterfield 
West Stewartstown 
Whitefield 
Wilton 
Westmoreland 


Total 


VERMONT. 


Addison 
Bakersfield 
Barnard 
Barre 
Barton 
Berlin 
Bethel 
Bradford 
Brandon 


; Brattleboro 


Bristol 
Brookfield 
Brownington 
Brownsville 
Burlington 
Cabot 
Cavendish 


GLAND DAIRYMAN 


18.35 
23.87 
1.12 
1.47 
8.69 
7.99 
15.37 
-56 
4.25 
1.89 
7.64 
4.86 
20.67 
25.19 
5.97 
16.51 
1.25 
2.50 
-50 
50.31 
4.12 
9.32 
93.95 
25.03 
9.24 
4.62 
24.14 
43.56 
46.49 
28.86 
2.19 
29 
5.50 
35.19 
8.49 
53.66 
50.33 
4.03 
22.10 
15.85 
5.41 
33.69 
1.90 
31.23 
3.47 
3.78 
5.17 
1.75 
1.96 
16.39 
§.94 
3.80 
1.14 
2.03 
20.16 
38 
2.22 
1.25 
6.04 
5.75 
6.22 
15.66 
53.77 
4.60 
1.27 


Chelsea 

Chester 

Concord 

Coventry 
Cuttingsyville 
Danby 

Danby Four Corners 
Danville 

Derby 

Jorset 

Duxbury 

East Barnet 
Hast Berkshire 
Hast Bethel 
Hast Clarendon 
East Concord 
Hast Dorset 
Hast Fairfield 
Hast Hardwick 
Hast Montpelier 
East Poultney 
mast Wallingford 
Elmore 
Hnosburg Falls 
Fairfax 
Fairfield 
Fairlee 
Fletcher 
Franklin 
Georgia 
Greensboro 
Groton 
Hardwick 
Hartland 
Hubbardstown 
Hyde Park 
Jeffersonville 
Johnson 
Leicester Junction 
Lincoln 

Ludlow 
Juyndonville 
Manchester Center 
MecIndoes Falls 
Middlesex 
Milton, 
Moretown 
Morrisville 
Mount Holly 


- Newport 


Newport Center 
North Ferrisburg 
Northfield 

North Craftsbury 
North Hyde Park 
North Thetford 
~North Troy 
North Walden 
Norwich 

Orieans 

Orwell 
rassumpsic 
Pawlet \ 
Peacham et 
Plainfield 

Putney 

Randolph s 
Rochester 
Rockingham 
Rupert 

Rutland 

Ryegate 

St. Albans 3 
St. Johnsbury 
Shady Rill 
Sheldon 
Shoreham Center 
South Royalton 
South Walden 
South Wallingford 
Stowe 

Sutton 

Swanton 
Tinmouth 
Tunbridge 
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1 6.63 
3.83 
10 

35.60 
8.87 
23.16 
21.10 
9.97 
62.28 
3.81 
16.26 
50 
11.36 
30.01 
16.78 
11.10 
1.64 
26.14 
18.18 
25 
> 12GB 
14,72 
48.41 
6.44 
66 
6.67 
7.05 
1.09 
69.45 


997 
28.01 


45.02 
7.33 
15.48 
1.90 
3.66 
13.55 
4.05 
Pe sees 
4.47 
12.23 
74.56 
6.35 
24.42 
29.49 
168.57 
17.46 
55.21 
63 
41.50 
24.13 
37.39 
42.82 
3.01 
8.47 
41.41 
24.66 
5.28 
10.24 
15.60 
35.49 
27.42 
10.24 
18.79 
10.60 
79.44 
146.84 
37 
3.88 
31 
26.10 
25.56 
27.07 
74.52 
5.55 
50.11 
11.92 
2.63 
1.31 
11.96 
38.60 
21.04 
23.31 
36.80 
20.54 


(Continued on Page Wifteen) 
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PERSONAL WORD. 


- 


I regret to announce that it will be 
impossible for President Adams and 
myself to begin our swing around the 
circle im June. There used to be a 
ecard over my desk which said, “Life 
is one damn thing after another”. It 
is pretty near that way with this job. 
Work has piled up in front of us so 
that it is impossible to be away with- 
out neglecting things that have to be 
done here. 

Producers will find in another col- 
umn, notice of the death of ex-Presi- 
dent Colby. I probably knew Mr. Col- 
by as well or better, than any other 
member of the Association. I have 
campaigned with him, in the old days, 
through northern New England, when 
things were not as pleasant as they 
are today. Next month if I have time 
and space is available, I hope to print 
in the Dairyman, some personal: remi- 
niscenes of “Uncle” Ed. He had many 
of the marks of what is sometimes 
called a “character”. 

It is doubtful in my mind if another 
man in New England who suffered 
physically as “Uncle” Ed did, would 
have worked as hard for any cause 
whatever. He liked to remind me of 
the fact that I resigned three times 
during his Presidency and that he 
refused to accept my resignation. I 
never saw a man who hated to be 
beaten, as badly as he did, in fact, he 
didn’t know when he was beaten. I 
believe he would have followed a lost 
cause until he was the last man in it. 
I imagine that in his home town he 
will be considerably missed. He was 
a keen minded, intelligent man, quick 
to see a point, tenacious to his own 
ideas and loyal to his friends. I have 
seen him wickedly abused but never 
saw him angry. He had a come-back 
for any comment. He was good heart- 
ed and a friend to everybody. Those 
who have been associated with this 
movement for some years, will miss 
“Uncle” Ed. I am glad it was given 
him to see the growth and success of 
the organization before he died. 
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SOUR MILK. 


By A Dealer Dairyman. 

One of the large losses to the milk 
dealer, comes from sour milk. This 
is particularly true just at this season 
of the year. 

It would be a revelation to some 
producers to visit a large city distrib- 
uting plant and see a whole carload 
of milk arrive at the city just on 
the turn, then watch this milk go 
down the sewer or be turned over to 
some hog raiser at 50 cents a barrel. 
It would show them the importance of 
proper care of the milk all the way 
from the cow to the consumer. 

There is no secret about keeping 
milk so that if won’t sour. All that 
is necessary is to handle the milk in 
a cleanly way, cool it quickly and keep 
it cold, and keep it covered. Use a 
clean milk pail and a clean can, place 
the can of milk in cold water and by 
cold water is meant water at 40 deg- 
rees or less. Don’t guess at the tem- 
perature of the water, buy a thermo- 
meter and know the temperature, and 
if it isn’t cold enough, use ice to get 
it cold. Be sure that the level of the 
water on the outside of the can is 
higher than the level of the milk in 
the can. Otherwise the milk at the 
top will warm up, the bacteria that 
cause milk to sour will multiply, and 
the result will be another car of sour 
milk. Keep the milk cold until it is 
delivered and by cold is meant not 
over 50 degrees. Don’t fool yourself 
into thinking that 60 degrees is just 
as good as 50 degrees, because it isn’t. 
Experience has shown that milk kept 
at a,temperature above 50 degrees 
will sour very quickly. 

Milk cannot be kept from souring 
without the use of ice in warm 
weather. Every milk dealer knows 
this and it may be of interest to pro- 
ducers to know that figures just pub- 
lished by H. P. Hood & Sons show 
that the amount of ice they used last 
year to cool their milk and keep it 
cold after they received it from farm- 
ers, was equal to a solid freight train 
load of ice extending from Boston to 
Lynn, a distance of about twelve 
miles. 

Some people try to make us believe 
that it is hard work to keep milk 
sweet. Nothing is more simple and 
nothing would help to reduce the cost 
in the business than the use of a clean 
milk pail, a clean milk can, cool the 
milk immediately to below 50 degrees, 
using a thermometer to be sure that 
you do it, and not your finger or guess 
work, and then keeping the milk cold 
until it is delivered. 

Clean-Cold-Covered and the great- 
est of these is Cold. Get the milk cold 
quickly and keep it cold and don’t 
guess at the temperature either. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 


The market committee of the N. BE. 
M. P. A., Messrs. Tinkham, Moody 
and Farmer, with Messrs. Adams and 
Pattee, spent three days recently in 
consultation with attorneys and rep- 
resentatives of State and Federal 
agricultural departments in a study 
of plans for co-operative marketing 
of dairy products. 

A careful review was made of dif- 
ferent systems employed by agencies 
handling dairy and other agricultural 


> 
e 


products in different sections of this 
country and abroad. An outline of 
a plan was tentatively agreed upon 
and submitted to attorneys for con- 
sideration. The committee believes 
that it is entirely possible and prac- 
tical to create a co-operative market- 
ing system for handling dairy pro- 
ducts in New England but there are 
in thé present situation somany com- 
plex and confusing conditions, that 
it is impossible to announce definitely 
the proper plan at this time. The 
committee feels that it is best to 
proceed carefully and with absolute 
certainty. It declines to recommend 
to the farmers of New England any 
scheme that does not reduce to the 
minimum every element of risk as to 
the investment of money or the hand- 
ling of goods. 

It is expected that the lawyers will 
have prepared and ready for sub- 
mission to the Board of Directors, a 
detailed plan upon the outline agreed 
upon by the committee. Meantime a 
sub-committee is carefully studying 
matters of financing and general pol- 
icy for submission to the Directors. 


EX-PRESIDENT DEAD. 


Edward Oscar Colby died at the 
Morrison Hospital, Whitefield, N. H., 
Thursday, May 22nd, after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Colby was born in White- 
field, May 6th, 1850. He was married 
in 1877 and had two sons, one of 
whom died recently. His first wife 
died several years ago and he after- 
wards married again, his widow sur- 
viving. 

Mr. Colby owned and for a number 
of years operated the farm on which 
he was born in Whitefield. For some 
years he was engaged in the ice busi- 
ness in New York City. Returning to 
his farm he served a number of years 


as Supervisor and member of the 


town school board. He was an active 
member of the Grange and Knights of 
Pythias. 

Several years ago he received an 
accidental injury to his shoulder caus- 
ing a severe illness and permanent 
incapacity for “physical labor. His 
last years were spent at Whitefield 
Village, in the insurance and real es- 
tate bnsiness and in work for the 
N. E. M. P. A. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, 
May 24th, at the Advent Church in 
Whitefield. The N. EB. M. P. A. was 
represented at the funeral by its 
treasurer, Herbert L. Webster, of West 
Canaan, N. H. 


HOW WE GROW. 


Membership January ist, 1919 
Net gain during January 
Membershi February ist 
Net gain during February 
Membership March ist 
Net gain during March 
Membership: April ist on 
Net gain during April 
Membership May ist 
Net gain during May 
Membership June ist 


TOTAL GAIN 1919—4,459 
The above figures are net gain. During the period covered only 86 | ha 


withdrawn. 


The slight variation between this month’s figures and those printed (a 
month is explained by several memberships being held by secretaries be 


mailing to the central office. 


“and an organizer is at work 


- at Panama. 


LOWELL MARKET 0O 
{ ; * =™- * 
On Tuesday, May 27th, 19: 
branch of the N. E. M. P. AL 
ganized at Lowell, Mass., with 
charter members. There are ; 
250 producers in the vicinity of Lo 


territory to complete the membe 
The following officers were el 
President, Bert A. Cluff; Vice- 
dent, A. E, Dutton; Secretary-Tr 
urer, Harry M. Fox. Market Com 
tee: Joseph P. Varnum, P. L. Pasho, 
E. E. Paignon, Jr., and A. N. Hall. 
The milk supply of Lowell is’ 
largely local and it was deemed 
to organize one big local instead 
a group of small ones. Under thes 
ciremstances the local will arr 
prices and conditions with the dea’ 
through a committee selected for 
purpose, with whom Assistant | 
ager Davis of the central organiz 
will act as the fifth member. 
The organization of the. Low 
branch makes all New England a solid 
block of territory occupied by the 
N. E. M. P. A. Lowell had its own or 
ganization until recently, when af 
due consideration, it was ae 
shift to the N. E. M. P. A. 
The organization of Lowell will en- 
able the Association to employ a di : 
trict manager for the Merrimac 
ley cities, Manchester, Nashua, | 
ell, Lawrence and Haverhill. It is 
pected that a competent man will b 
placed in charge of those market; | 
within a few weeks. mh 
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NEW DISTRICT MANAGER. | 
(Continued from page 2.) 


in Sunderland, Mass., thirty-thre 
years ago. He graduated from t 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 
1909. He spent two years in Conti a] 
America, eight months of which ' 
He was two years 
the International Boundaries C 
mission working on the line betwee 

Minnesota and Canada, in the sum 
and at Washington, D. C., in the» 


physical valuation of the Santa 
Railroad, after which he spent 
year in the establishment of a citt 
fruit plantation in Florida. 
years ago Mr. Warner became County 
Agricultural Agent for New Londg 
County, Conn., from which position he 
retires to accept appointment with the 
N. E. M. P. A. Mr. Warner is mar‘ 
ried and has two children. He wi 

reside at Pawtucket, R. I. 


yi 


SY-LAWS 


NGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
piled by Reuben Hall, Esa. 


ARTICLE |. 
Name. 
stion 1. The name of this as- 
ciation shall be the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association. 
ARTICLE 2. 
Purposes. — 
ection 1. The purposes of this 
sociation shall be to enable its 
rs to secure the full market 
of their dairy products; to im- 
the methods of milk production, 
istribution, manufacture and use; 
courage the breeding and raising 
ter dairy stock; to promote the 
economical feeding of dairy 
f ock; to promote the legislative in- 
rests of the dairy industry; to foster 
-operation in agriculture, and es- 
ly in dairying; and, in general, 
improve agricultural conditions, and 
g about a better understanding be- 
reen the producers of dairy products 
an nd the consumers thereof. 
Bers ARTICLE III. 
Form, Membership, Organization. 
ection 1. The New England Milk 
yducers’ Association shall be com- 
d of dairy farmers residing in 
England states or selling their 
y products in New England mar- 


ction 2. To efficiently manage its 
ag and carry out its DEO ses the 


ee. Local ‘Association: Composed 
the dairy farmers of any vicinity 
o have subscribed to the by-laws 
d regulations of the New England 
Ik Producers’ Association. 
f nd. County Associations: Com- 
posed of delegates from local as- 
sociations, and delegates as herein- 
after provided. 
ird. Central Association: Com- 
sed of the presidents of county 
sociations of the New England 
ik Producers’ Association, except 
hereinafter provided. 
Irth. (Market Associations: Com- 
osed of delegates from local as- 
ociations whose members sell in 
any market other than Boston or 
lew York. 
; ARTICLE IV. 
Rights of Members, | 
ction 1. Every member of the 
England Milk Producers’ Associ- 
shall have the same rights and 
vileges and be bound by the same 
ions except as such shall vary 
the regulations of local, county 


Vv ded. 

ection 2. Every member of this 
association shall be entitled to one 
e in any branch of the association 
which he is a member. 

§ ction 3. Every member of this 
Ociation shall be~ eligible to any 
nN any branch thereof, in whose 
‘isdiction he resides. 

Se tion 4, There shall be no proxy 
Hing in this association, nor any 
oh thereof. 
ss ARTICLE V. 

Local Association. 

Section 1. Five or more persons in 


“i 


tion, or other unit of local area, qual- 
ified for membership in this associa- 
tion, who have subscribed to its by- 
laws and regulations may organize a 
local association of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of 
every local association to care for and 
have charge of the local interests of 
its members and to carry out within 
its jurisdiction the work assigned to 
it by the county, central and market 
associations of this association. 

Section 3. Every local association 
shall hold an annual meeting for the 
election of officers in January of each 
year and such other meetings as its 
regulations may require, 

Section 4. The officers of every 
local association shall consist of a 
president and a_secretary-treasurer 
and such other officers and commit- 
tees as the local association shall de- 
termine. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of 
the officers of every local association 
to make such reports to the central, 
county and market associations as 
those associations may require, and to 
perform such other duties as are re- 
quired by its regulations. 

ARTICLE VI. 
County Associations. 

Section 1. When three or more 
local associations of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association have been 
formed in any county, a county as- 
sociation may be organized. It shall 
include within its jurisdiction all the 
local associations within said county 
except such as shall be more conven- 
iently served by connection with some 
other county association. 

Section 2, The voting members of 
the county associations shall be the 
presidents of local associations and 
delegates chosen upon the following 
basis. . The president shall represent 
the first 20 members in each local as- 
sociation. Local associations may 
have an additional representative for 
each additional 20 members or major 
fraction thereof. Such delegates shall 
be elected by ballot by the members 
of each local association at its annual 
meeting in January. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of 
each county association to aid and 


. encourage the local associations and 


to carry out the purposes of the New 
Pngland Milk Producers’ Association 
within its jurisdiction. 

_Section 4. Each county association 
shall hold a meeting on or before the 
fifteenth day of February of each year 
for the election of officers and the 


designation of association voting 
‘members. 
Section 5. The officers of every 


county association shall consist of 
a president and a secretary-treasurer 
and such other officers and commit- 
tees as the county association shall 
determine. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of 
the county association to make such 
reports to the central and market 
associations as those associations may 
require and to perform such other 
duties as are required by its regula- 
tions, 

ARTICLE VII. 
Central Association. 

Section 1. The membership of the 
central association of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association shall 
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FARMERS LARGEST 
USERS of MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


Although in years past, merchants and manufac- 
turers have been the largest users of Motor Trucks, 
itisnolonger so. Of the 280,203 motor trucks in use 
by merchants, manufacturers and farmers in 1917, 
79,789 were in use by farmers, 75,928 by manufac- 
turers and 74,486 by retailers. 


The reason for this great change from wagon 
to motor truck hauling by these three principal 
branches of industry is obvious when we take into 
account the increase in cost of wagon hauling from 
1906 to 1918. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
WAGONS 


According to figures compiled from monthly Crop 
Report of October, 1918 by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the average cost in 1906 
of hauling one ton one mile by wagon in the United 
States was 19c, while in 1918 it cost 33c per mile. 
In 1918 the cost by motor truck per ton mile in New 
England was 11c, while it cost 39c per ton mile by 
wagon. 

Equipped with an International Motor Truck you 
can greatly reduce this cost per mile per ton. 

The superior quality of the International Motor 
Truck is attested by the fact that one Public Service 
Corporation alone bought more than four hundred 
of them in one year. 


Address all inquiries to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


43 Somerville Avenue 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Phone, Somerville 1230 
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consist of the presidents of county 
associations, or their alternates des- 
ignated by such presidents; provided 
that where it is not practical to form 
a county association, local associations 
having a membership of not less than 
200 may be allowed one representative 
in the central association. 

Section 2. The central association 
shall be the governing body of the 
New England Milk Producers’ Associ- 
ation. It may, at its annual meeting 
frame, amend or repeal such laws and 
regulations as the good of the Asso- 
ciation may require. All regulations 
of local, county or market associations 
must conform to these laws and the 
regulations adopted by the central 
association. 

Section 3. The central association 
shall hold a meeting on the last 
Thursday of February in each year in 
the city of Boston, Mass., at such place 
and hour as its Board of Directors 
may determine, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come 
before it. 

Section 4. The officers of the Cen- 
tral Association shall consist of a 
President, a Vice-President, a Treas- 
urer, and a Clerk, who shall be elected 
at the annual meeting in February of 
each year, and a Board of Directors 
to be eleeted as provided in Section 5 
of this article. Vacancies shall be 
filled by the Board of Directors. All 
officers shall be elected by ballot. 

Section 5. The Board of Directors 
shall consist of two members from 
each state entitled to representation 
in the Ceniral Association, who shall 
serve for a period of two years each, 
one of whom shall be retired each 
year and his successor elected; and 
three directors at large for three 
years each, one of whom shall be re- 
tired each year and his successor 
elected. At the annual meeting in 
February 1919, one director at large 
shall be elected for one year, one 
director at large for two years and 
one director at large for three years. 
At each succeeding annual meeting, 
one director at large shall be elected 
to serve for a period of three years. 
At the annual meeting in February 
1919, one director from each state 
shall be elected for one year and one 
director from each State shall be 
elected for two years. At each suc- 
ceeding annual meeting one director 
from each State shall be elected to 
serve for a period of two years. The 
directors from each State shall be 
nominated by the members of the 
Central Association from that State. 
The clerk of the Central Association 
shall be ex-officio, a member of its 
directors. 

Section 6. The duties of the offi- 
cers shall be as laid down in the regu- 
lations of this association. 

Section 7. Fifteen members of the 
Central Association shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. A majority of 
the Board of Directors shall constitute 
a quorum, 

Section 8. The Board of Directors 
shall act under the direction of the 
Central Associafion, and any powers 
vested in the Central Association may 
be delegated by it to the Board of 
Directors. 

Section 9. The members of the 
Central Association from each State 
shall constitute a State Council for 
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that State, subject to control by the 
Central Association. a 

Section 10. The Board of Directors 
shall annually elect an executive com- 
mittee of the directors, consisting of 
five directors, who shall have all the 
powers incidental to such a committee 
and such other powers as the Board 
of Directors may delegate to it. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
Market Association. 

Section 1. Ten or more members 
of any local association who sell their 
dairy products im any market other 
than Boston or New York, may desig- 
nate a delegate to a market associa- 
tion bearing the name of the market 
in which their products are sold, If 
less than 10 members of any local 
association sell their products in any 
market they may be classed with the 
members of the nearest local associ- 
tion entitled to a delegate to a market 
association as above, or they may con- 
solidate with other local associations 
who sell their dairy products in any 
market other than Boston or New 
York, until the total number of such 
members selling in that market shall 


be at least ten, when they shall be - 


entitled to designate one voting mem- 
ber of the market branch, if any, 
bearing the name of the market in 
Which their products are sold. 

Section 2. The market association 
shall consist of delegates chosen .as 
above. It shall meet at least once 
each year in the market town where 
the products of its members shall be 
Sold. 

Section 3. Every market associa- 
tion shall elect a president and a 
secretary-treasurer, and an executive 
committee of four members, and such 
other officers and committees as its 
regulations may provide. The Cen- 
tral Association shall elect one person 
who shall be a member of every mar- 
Ket association and a member of the 
executive committee thereof. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of 
every market association to carry out 
the purposes of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association in the market 
which it represents, and to secure for 
all members of this association, proper 
treatment in all matters pertaining to 
their interests in said market. 

Section 5. Hach market branch shall 
delegate one of its members to serve 
on a central marketing committee in 
conference with the Board of Directors 
which Board shall have the final say 
as to all market matters. 

ARTICLE IX. 
Charters. 

Section 1. The president and secre- 
tary of the central association shall 
issue certificates of authority to local, 
county and market associations or- 
ganized in compliance with these laws 
and approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the central association. 


ARTICLE X., 
Finance. 

Section 1. The revenues of this 
association shall be raised by such 
means as may be set forth in the reg- 
ulations and the members shall be 
bound thereby. 

ARTICLE XI. 
Amendments and Regulations. 

Section 1. Regulations not incon- 
sistent with these laws may Le 
adopted by local, county and market 
associations of the New England Milk 


Producers’ Association, subject to the 
approval of the Central Association or 
its Board of Directors. -Amendments 
thereto may be made at any annual 
meeting called for that purpose, due 
notice thereof having been given. 
Section 2. These laws may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote at any 
meeting of the central association held 
in accordance with the regulations. 


REGULATIONS 


Section 1. Duties of Officers: The 
president of the Central Association 
of the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association shall preside over all 
meetings of the association and of the 
Board of Directors thereof. He shall 
sign all orders on the treasurer and 
perform such duties as usually de- 
volve upon a presiding officer, or may 
be assigned him by the Central As- 
sociation or its Board of Directors. ~ 

The vice-president shall] perform all 
the duties of the president during the 
absence or disability of the president. 

The clerk shall keep an accurate 
record of all the proceedings of the 
Central Association and its Board of 
Directors; shall conduct the corres- 
pondence of the association; notify its 
members of the time and place of 
all meetings; issue notices, bulletins 
or other matter authorized by the 
Board of Directors have general 
charge of the business affairs of the 
association under the direction of the 
Central Association or the Board of 
Direrctors thereof. 


pay over the same to the treasurer, 
at least every thirty days. He shall 
file with the Board of Directors, such 
bond as shall be required by that com- 
mittee. 

The treasurer shall receive from 
the clerk, all money of the association 
and pay out same upon the order of 
the president, countersigned by the 
clerk. He shall file with the Board 
éf Directors such bond as shall be re- 
quired by that committee. 

The Board of Directors shall have 
general charge of the association; 
shall carry out its plans and purposes 
not otherwise provided for; shall fix 
salaries of the officers unless other- 
wise ordered by the association; shall 
have charge of its property and gen- 


_ eral jurisdiction over all matters per- 


taining to its welfare. : 

The Central Association at its an- 
nual meeting shall elect two auditors 
who shall at the close of each year, 
inspect the books and accounts of the 
clerk and treasurer and report thereon 
at the next annual meeting. 

Section 2. Financial affairs: The 
members of the Central Association 
shall receive from the treasurer, 
their actual expenses in attending its 
annual meeting or any duly called 
special meeting. 

The Board of Directors shall receive 
the sum of $3.00 per day and actual 
expenses for the time spent in the 
service of the association. 

The fee for membership in the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
shall be $1.00. The annual dues shall 
be one-half of one per cent of the 
amount received by such member from 
the sale of dairy products, payable 


monthly at the principal office of the. 


association. k 
The executive committee shall have 


He shall collect — 
all money due the association and ~ 


dried or sour niles : 
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sess the members for 
‘not to exceed 15c per cow 
the annual dues, in any 
fees, dues and assessments 
collected by the Central As- 
ion in all cases where this 
d is deemed best by the Board 
In other cages, fees, 


WE} 


Directors. 


the same to the Central As- 
The revenues of the Cen- 
Association derived from dues 
e divided as follows: to the 
Association, 85 per cent; to 
1 Association, 10 per cent; 

e County Association, 5 per cent. 
he fin cial year shall end January 


year. 
3. The Board of Directors 


2 


N EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


farmer’s eight-hour day is eight 


in the forenoon and eight hours 


ers begin at 5 and quit at 8. 
1es they begin at 3 or 4. They 
quit before dark, no matter 
ongress does to the clock. 
ys arpenters of Boston are strik- 
ra forty-hour week and a $1.00 
ur. ~Skilled labor in other occu- 
1s gets as much or more, Suc- 
farming requires a knowledge 
, equal ‘to that of the pro- 
an, the practice of judg- 
qual to that of the business 
d physical labor equal to that 
skilled workman, yet these 
e in farming yield far less than 
‘one separate, except in health. 
fessional man, the business 
nd laborer would howl until the 


for his labor, time, skill and 
, equal to that of any one of 


mers have a right to a return 
ate to the service they render 
ompared with other fields of ef- 
does farming of all things, 
d more of a man and give him 
The farmer operates on a small 
d independently; he is ac- 


as part of an industry. His 
breeds independence. He 


ent a d is not accustomed to regu- 
his affairs by the judgment of 


e system of education puts a 
le on skill and ability except 
trained and developed by the 
x and prescribed system. 
a splendidly trained and equip- 
nd never had a day in any 
ut no matter how gifted by 
re, how trained by observation 
killed by experience, such a one 
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lucational machine which 
children into the hopper 
s them through, every one 
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ns. 


yvens fell if the farmer demanded ~ 


do the same thing in the | 


If farmers ever improve their situa- 
_* tion and condition they must do it 
themselves, There is no reason on 
earth why farmers should not demand 
and receive recognition proportionate 
to the service which they render to 
the community but they never can or 
will, singly. The success of the N. 
EH. M. P. A. is due to a realization of 
that fact and having to a large and 
growing extent sunk their individ- 
uality in an organized movement for 
the common good. Why should we 
accept the dictum of other interests 
that the farmer is entitled to 33c an 
hour for his double eight-hour day” 
Is it not as important to the public 
and does it not require a skill, judg- 
ment, training and ability, equal to 
that of the carpenter, to run a dairy 
farm? If the skilled labor of Boston 
is entitled to $1.00 an hour and a 
forty-hour week, then the dairymen 
who supply that city man with milk, 
are entitled to equal pay for equal 
time. We have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that the time has come when the 
man who does the essential, necessary 
work of the world, is entitled to con- 
sideration. The N. E. M. P. A. is 
perfectly willing and ready to meet 
- every criticism for its stand in. this 
matter. 


SURPLUS—Cont. from Page Two. 


-Whenever the old dairies them- 
selves—not counting milk from the 
new ones—produce a surplus in any 
month, the burden of surplus should 
then be shared by both old and new 
dairies according to their several 
bases. For instance; if “B’s’ base 
‘is 5500 pounds and in, say March, 
1920 there is a surplus of 10% with 
“B’s” dealer “A” of about 10,000 
quarts, or 20,000 pounds, all of “‘A’s” 
dairies producing a surplus above 
their bases in that month are found 
by adding their surpluses to be 25,000 
pounds. Bvidently not all the pro- 
ducers’ base surpluses. should be 
treated as marked surplus. The pro- 
duction of some has decreased and 
some have dropped out. It will figure 
out that 4/5 of each base surplus~ 
should be treated as market surplus, 
therefore “B’s’” base surplus of 500 
lbs. should be 400 Ibs. market sur- 
pius and paid for accordingly. 

It would’ be no injustice to new 
producers to be taken on under the 
above conditions, so long as_ they 
were taken on with their eyes open— 
contract in duplicate, signed by pro- 
ducer and dealer plainly stating con- 
ditions, should be exchanged. Such a 
method of handling surplus might act 
as governor on excessive buying to 
a certain extent in that there might 
not be such a wild stampede to sell 
milk when the price goes up. It 
might also ameliorate unsatisfactory 
conditions when a surplus appears in 
all its horrors, in that some cold feet 
pull out. This method also ought to 
have some tendency to even up pro- 
duction to a considerable extent after 
some toes get pinched by a heavy 
surplus, and the more even producing 
dairies are seen to escape the sur- 
plus plague. I do not consider the in- 
creased clerical work involved in such 
a system to be serious for the sur- 
puls apportionments of the different 
dairies may be tabulated similar to 
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bey This Book Will Help 
You to Greater 


Special Souvenir Edition 
Flexible Imitation 


Leather Cover Dairy Success 


‘Ly 


Y Y 
Y WY 
TWO GREAT BOOKS | 
Yj Yj 
__ Every Dai N ) 
_ __Every Dairyman Needs ~ 
Yj YY 
_ sent P id FREE With — 
_ Sent Postpai ith 
_ Kimball's Dairy F | 
/ ImMbdaliS airy rarmer / 
5 Years --- All for $3. 
Y Pa eee oven Pelt has just completed another great book. This book will help 
Y lot poly thE Geniomiledeciof feeds). It tells Kew te fen Gee ee ee, eels aay ) 
UY inoue _It tells how to feed the herd sire and Y, 
Y on full Weed aut tg feed Lier fot Semen mee j 
7 Ree ge a 
Yyj man who has spent each 2 Pec time re Yy, 
Y ae feng pens, Coie. And his expert knowl- Y 
Uj S you absolutely nothing. Read the offers 7/7. 
WY below. WY 
] VAN-PELT’S 


Cow-Judging Book 


Y 

j _. Van Pelt's Cow Demonstration Book is his Yj 
Yyj life work of dairy cattle judging put into picture WY), 
Yj and print. It will help you to make your cows Y 
Y more productive. It will help you to select a good 

Yy dairy sire. It will help you to improve and build 

Yy up your herd, just as it has already helped thous- 


ands of others. 


Get this book and read it at our 


Y risk. 
Yy Y 
YY L 
7 BOTH BOOKS & KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 
Yj S YEARS $3 U7 
Yy Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, the foremost dairy paper, is edited by Hugh G. Van Yj 
Yy Pelt. He is supported by a strong staff of dairy experts and contributors. It is Yy, 
4, published by men who own their own dairy farms and make them pay. Every Y 
Yy issue is full of practical ideas and suggestions that will aid you in raising better Uj 
Yj deny eeittle, a jastalline ened Garey equipment and in devising better methods Yj 
Yj, for the care of your products. ead our liberal offers below. A t > Bi Yf73 
mail the coupon today. inbred Y 
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OFFER NO. 2—Send us 
your 3-YEAR = subscrip- 
tion to Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer—72 full issues— 
and get a FREE copy of 
the Souvenir Edition of 


OFFER NO. 3—Send us 
your 115-YEAR subscrip- 
tion and we will send 
you the Van Pelt Cow 
eine Book FREE for 


3 LIBERAL OFFERS 

—TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
OFFER NO. 1—Send us 
your 5yYEAR_ subscrip- 
tion to Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer and get a FREE 
copy of the Souvenir Edi- 
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Unadilla Silos 
Are Easy to Erect 


In the cost of any silo should be in- 
cluded the cost of erection. No extra, 
expert hired help is necessary to put 
the Unadilla Silo together. Any 
handy man, with the aid of a boy or 
woman, can erect it. 

Its few, simple parts fit perfectly, 
and go together quickly. Time and 


again Unadilla owners have told us 
hhow easily and quickly they put up 
their silos. 


This feature alone will save you many 
dollars and much time in your silo 
purchase. And every day convenient 
Unadilla features will prove your 
judgment right i in selecting it. 


Send for big 
catalog and 
prices NOW 
We can place a 
few good agents 
im open terri- 
tory. 
UNADILLA 
SILO CO. 
Box X 
Unadilla, N. Y., 
or 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Lower per cent. 
of Butterfat 


Dairymen handling Holsteins do not hes- 
itate to admit that the milk of this breed 
contains a lower percentage of fat, but in 
view of their enormous yield of milk they 
average more butter per cow and they pro- 
duce a larger margin of profit. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain 
much valuable information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


Wise Folks Save Money 


A Surplus 


as represented by a 


Wise Bees Save Honey 


Savings Account in 

this bank, gives 

LAST one confidence to 

DIVIDEND face any emer- 
AT RATE OF] gency. 


WRITE FOR 
“BANKING BY MAIL” 


45% 


pEPosiTS GO | HOME SAVINGS BANK 
QUARTERLY Incorporated 1869 


75 Tremont St., Boston. 


Ce et on ae 


AMERICAN 


HOUSE 
BOS TON:,MASS. 


A minute from surface or subway 
cara—famed for comfort, convenience 
and courtesy. Refurnished. All the 
modern conveniences in every room 
—prompt service — moderate prices. 
European plan, $1.00 a day up—and 
the unique restaurant now one of 
Boston’s show places, where the 
choicest the market affords is served 
in quaint and beautiful surroundings 
to perfect music. 


THE FAMOUS 


RATHSKELLER 


Kerosene Tractors 
Tractor Plows 
Alamo Engines 


BOSTON STOCK 


Get pricés and demon: 
stration before buying 


Lunt, Moss Co., Boston 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


DIRECTORS MEETING. 


The directors of the N. E. M. P. A. 
will meet Saturday, June 14th, 1919, 
to receive the report of the market 
committee relative to the establish- 
ment of a co-operative marketing sys- 
tem for handling dairy products and 
to consider milk prices for the coming 
months. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
Etc., Required by the Act of Congress 
of August. 24, 1912. 

Of The New England Dairyman pub- 
lished monthly at Boston, Mass., for 

April ist, 1919. 
State of Massachusetts 
County of Suffolk, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Richard Pattee, who, 
having. been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of the New England Dairyman 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 448, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, New England Milk Produc- 
ers Asso., 26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Editor, Richard Pattee, 26 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Managing Editor, W. P. Davis, 26 
Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Business Manager, F. L. Ware, 26 
Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


2. That the owners are: 
New England Milk Producers Asso., 26 


Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Frank §S. Adams, President, Bowdoin- 
ham, Maine. 

H. L. Webster, Treasurer, West Ca- 
naan, N. H. 


Richard Pattee, Managing Director, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

RICHARD PATTEE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 22d day of March, 1919. 

recy REUBEN HALL. 
(My commission expires Jan. 15, 1926.) 


Whiting Companies Ordered to Pay 
in Full for December Milk. 


On June 3rd, notice was received by 
the N. E. M. P. A. from the chairman 
of the Federal Milk Commission of 
the findings in the matter of the ap- 
peal to the commission for settlement 
by the Whiting Companies for Decem- 
ber milk without surplus charge-back. 

It will be remembered that the 
Whiting Companies charged back to 
the farmers the surplus loss for the 
month of December after deducting 
what is known as a 5% trade surplus. 
The N. KE. M. P. A. promptly appealed 
to the Commission which ruled in 
favor of the Association. The Whiting 
Companies protested and appealed for 
a new hearing which was granted, 
first before the Executive Committee 
of the Commission, then before the 
full Commission, the last hearing be- 
ing just before the Commission went 
out of existence. 

The notice states, “In the matter of 
special hearing re: protest Whiting 
Companies and the N. E.-M. P. A.,, 
held before the Federal Milk Com- 
mission for New England under date 
of March 27th, 1919, the majority of 
the Commission have decided that the 
order of December 31st, 1918, in regard 
to payment for milk, is a valid order 
of the Commission and in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement be- 
tween us, you are ordered to reim- 
burse your producers to the amount of 
all deductions made on account of 
surplus for the month of December.” 

Under this ruling we understand 
chat producers for the Whiting inter- 
ests will receive something like 
$8,000.00. 

Join The N. E. M. P. A. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Prices For April, 
In Providence two general sets of prices are made. 


May and June. 
The dealers, except 


Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 
not required to take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full 


price for standard milk delivered at Providence. 


Their price at any point in 


the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- 


cated in-the accompanying Table I. 


ad 


TABLE I. 


Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 
shipped from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 
and Providence for the months April, May and June. 


Deductions per Can 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 .0578 -0952 
2 21—40 -0678 1052 
3 41—60 .0778 1302 
April price F. O. B. Providence: .925 per 10 quart can 
1.850 per 20 quart can 
Prices at Rallroad Station . by Zones 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 .867 1.755 
2 21—40 -857 1.745 
3 41—60 .847 1.720 
May Price F. O. B. Providence .838 per 10 quart can 
1.675 per 20 quart can 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 at. cans 
1 1—20 -780 1.580 
2 21—40 -770 1.570 
3 41—60 -760 1.545 
June Price F. O. B. Providence: .788 per 10 quart can 
1.575 per 20 quart can 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cams 
il 1—20 -730 1.480 
2 21—40 .720 1.470 
3 41—60 -710 1.445 


The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 

all its producers make and operates under the Milk Commission surplus plan. 
It operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Conn. It 
collects milk on an electric line in New London County, Conn., and transfers 


it to the steam road at Westerly, R. I, 


Its operations are so adjusted that three price tables are required. 
For milk handled through the milk station at-Willimantic the Providence 
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FREE. BIG CO\ ‘BOO 
Address Dr A.C. Danicls* aston, Ma: 


ne HELD! 


THE COW WEEDS nay. : 
\\ IN THE SPRING. 


| SIOPABORTING 
“SAVE THE.CALF! 


Buy Dr. Daniels’ 


COW INVIGORATOR — 
From Your Dealer 


This Cow Medicine is all Medi- 
cine. No Bran, Clay or other 
filling. 


IT IS a medicine that show 
RESULTS. Better health, mong 
strength, more milk. 

UDERKREAM—the relief 
Caked Udders, Sores, Seratches 
and Hard Milkers. 

Antiseptic and Healing 

KEPOFFLY—the Cow Com- 
fort. At your dealers or direct 
from Ay a 


Dr. A. C, Daniels, = 


172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


e BALM N 


A Healthy Udder‘ 


means comfort forthecow 
and a generous, easy milk 
flow. BAG BALM, the great 
healing ointment, will keep the ~ 
udder free from sores, chaps, 
cuts, bruises, cracks, bunches ~ 
and inflammation. 


BAG BALM} 


IS ESPECIALLY EFFECTIVE AT THE 

CALVING PERIOD WHEN CAKED 

BAG FREQUENTLY OCCURS. 
Its penetrating and softening effect 
is immediate. Every dairy should 
keep Bag Balm on hand. . 


Sold by druggists and feed dealers, 
in big 6Oc packages. Write for 
free booklet, ‘‘Dairy Wrinkles.”’ 


DarirRY ASSOCIATION Co. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


eo * SILO 


i] 


a ee eee a 


) a Te oe ms 


GAMBRELTOP \ 
4ricreases 
Capacity. 


FOR 20 Ese the Harder 
been the pioneer in Silo im- 
provements. Used by the United 
States Government and leading § 
= State institutions because of its easy 
f operation, long lasting qualities and 
perfect preservation of silage. 


Write for free bock—all about _— 
silage and the Harder Sile. 


HARDER MFG. CORP. 


Box N COBLESKILL, N. Y. 
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ting it there Bame Toient station expense and use of cans. Being 
ight by weight and test with an extra price for excess butter fat, the expense 
of weighing, sampling and testing is further deducted. \ 

~The deductions for handling milk are based on actual cost. The costs for 
e January, February and March make up the deductions for April, May and 


— way to success in milk producing lies through care of the 
herd. The biggest essential of proper careis proper feeding. 
Progress in improving the ration means progress in increasing 
milk production. 

Since mixing is so important, why risk unbalanced mixtures due 
to lack of ingredients or non-uniform mixing? Here is the big- 


TABLE IiI.- 
Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing through 
1e Willimantic concentrating plant and shipped to Providence. 


Deductions per ewt. | oy ae. ee gest step taken in feeding during a decade—a ready mixed feed 
JOA ORMIER Freight Rate ’ .2674 
Can Service Dianne Siege 0353 = MAKES MORE MILK 
_ Station Expense f vee ‘ .1750 ; International Ready R 
; y Ration is always ready— 
Accounting and Testing : Gn : .0258 4 siways: right. It ee the utmostin feed econ- 
SS, 4 om eing a 20 rotein rati ixed 1 
\ Total per cwt. 5115 a> cpeudea accordion as formuladevieed Oy epeuee 
April price per cwt. F. O. B, Providence ! $4.30125 > by, ists, dried to exclude the wasteful moisture, and 
_Less ¢ deductions allowed : 5115 a> made from ingredients of an absolutely uniform 
: f —_—_— a) quality standard. Shortage ofingredients can- 
Price at Willimantic . aya $3.78975 TS. not possibly worry the user of this great feed. 
’ Less’ Surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 3078 > la f », Every needfulelement is in the feed when delivered. 
% mo * itis guaranteed to increase the milk flow. 
‘ ‘ $3.48195 j ya = $ Wry It Today. Order from your nearest dealer. 
lay price)per ewt. F. O. B*Providence $3.894375 Bete wrt us, mentioning his name, and we will 
Less deductions allowed 5115 ptly. : 
i an oe INTERNS Ow ay SUGAR AY co. 
Price at Willimantic ft Ms $3.382875 nneapolis _ Minnesota 
ne Price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence paiva s $3.661875 ee ae Peron Wine atERerea Svea ae an 
Less deductions allowed : ES SE 


Price at Willimantic ; $3.150375 


Milk collected by trolley and ‘transferred to steam trains at Westerly, : e D t Di k. 

. IL, bears the freight charge from Westerly, the cost of transfer from the, j ; on r In es 
ectric to steam cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn., except . I Loge a St ore dW; { a 
tation expense. Prices paid by the Providence Dairy Company for above milk RAT a @ ; 

is shown in Table III. i ) : 

: . TABLE III. , from a tank that 

- Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on milk shipped from is bound to get 
orwich via Westerly to Providence. ; W foul, when it 

; is ; § Shipped in ; - costs so _ little 

Deductions per cwt. ~— ‘ -20 gt. cans for pure water 


LL. C. L. Freight Rate ; is .2674 : “direct from 
War Tax on Freight .0080 : well” with the 


Can Service i Bx 0353 
Weighing, Testing and Accounting .0704 
Transfer from electric to steam railroad at Westerly a .0508 R e li | a n Cc & W a t e r S y Ss t e aa 
: _ Total per cwt. 4319 If you want a good Water Suppl t 
farm, cottage or 
A ril price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $4.30125 BPIYS ALS your , 
ah D Less weduetions : ee 4319 summer home get our proposition on fresh water direct from 


sha ‘ the well to the faucet. Costs Less Than You Think 
‘Price at Westerly $3.86935 


Less Surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 3078 Abundant Water for Kitchen, Bath, Laundry, Lawn Hose 

: : agentes “Garden, Farm Stock—Water Anywhere, Anytime. 

ay price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $3.894375 GET OUR PRICES. Send for Water Catalogue 56W 
Less deductions allowed | 4319 BR 
Price at Westerly _ $3.462475 ACKETT, SHAW, LUNT CO. : 

une price per cwt. F. O, B, Providence $3.661875 {WAS HINCTON ST., BOSTON SOMERSWORTH, N. H. 
_ Less deductions allowed 2 ..4819 

_ Price at Westerly $3.229975 


--'The Providence Dairy Company receives milk at. points where there are 
(0) receiving “stations or transfer expense. At such points the deductions from 
he price delivered in Providence are transportation, can service, sampling, 
weighing and testing. 
Go on Interest JUNE [5th 


The price in the various zones other than at Willimantic and on the Wes- 
ly trolley milk is shown in Table IV. 


- 


TABLE IV. 
"Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co, on milk passing through all 
: stations, except Willimantic and Westerly. -Deductions 
: : ; z per cwt. we QO 
j shipped in 
= 7 Miles c 20 qt. cans 
1—20 ; 2972 
21—40. iy 8211 ; 
41—60. 3811 Is the Rate We Have Been Paying 
April price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $4.30125 
Less Surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 3078 START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 
) $3.99345 Cc lit T . C 
Price by zones at shipping stations. osmopo an ru St Oompany 
i shipped in 4 fA 
\ Miles bunts 60 Devonshire St., Boston 
1—20 ; 3.696 
21—40 3.672 
41—60 3.612 
May price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $3.894375 
7 Price by zones at shipping stations, 
shipped in 
Miles x 20 qt. cans RN) 
1—20 : 3.597 fom “cls 
2140 - + 8.578 - WRIGHT-ZIEGLER'CO:: 
41—60 ; 8.513 ~~ L2. SOUTH MARKET. ST.” 
_ June price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $3.661875 BOSTON,-— MASS. 2+ i 
Price by zones at shipping stations, STOCK BARN FITTINGS Je eared sate, for delvey nn a summer Mane | 
shipped in MILKING MACHINES 4@ at, sell DIRECT. My profit, the only profit you pay K 
Miles fi 20 at. cans Serio. a | Se we a Ree 2 
tO 41—60 3 ¢ \ . 3981 P eo ie Co Ayburn, Mane & 
eae 
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A DAY IN THE OFFICE. 


Few people realize the immense 
amount of work«done in the central 
office of the NEMPA at Boston. Many 
farmers seem to think all that is nec- 
essary is for some one to see the con- 
tractors occasionally and arrange 
prices to be paid for milk. 

It has often been suggested in the 
office, that members would get a dif- 
ferent idea if they could spend a day 
with us going over the work. It may 
be of interest to review briefly the 
way in which things are done. ~ But 
first let us ask every member of the 
Association to visit No. 51 Cornhill. 
Make it headquarters when in Bos- 
ton. It is your office, where you do 
business and its employees from Pat- 
tee to the office boy, are your hired 
help. You pay for it, you own it and 
you run it. You should know detail 
of its operations. Its books, records, 
accounts are open to every member. 
The office force knows who it is 
working for and regard a member who 
comes in not as a visitor, but as an 
employer. Members’ should regard 
the Association not as something they 
belong to but as something that be- 
longs to them. So come in and see 
how your work is done, and right 
here let us say we have one fine little 
staff of office help. We couldn’t ask 
for more willing, harmonious and 
faithful employees. 

The office is located on the fourth 
floor of the new Cornhill Building, at 
No. 51 Cornhill. It is about half way 
from Scollay to Adams Squares. The 


rear entrance of the building is on 
Brattle street, exactly opposite the 
Quincy House. The office extends 


clear across the building, giving light 
on both sides, a delightful contrast 
to the dismal rear of the Broad Street 
office. : 

The office force consists of: 

Mr. Pattee, Managing Director. 


Mr. Davis, Assistant Manager. 

Miss Burleigh, Cashier and Book- 
keeper. 

Miss Foote, ,Membership Clerk. 

Miss Milne and Mrs. Ellsworth, 
Book-keepers. 

Miss Connolly, Stenographer and 


Mail Clerk. 

Miss Murphy, 
File Clerk. 

Mr. Ware Advertising Manager of 
the New England Dairyman. 

The office opens with all hands at 
their work at 8:30 a. m. It closes at 
5:30 p. m., for clerical help. Pattee 
and Davis are likely to be there ’till 
midnight. 

The first mail delivery is at 8:30 a. 
m. Pattee, when in town, is usually 
first at the office and opens the mail. 
When he is away, Davis opens it. The 
mail usually consists of 

1. Complaints from 
mostly about price. 

2. Reports of local officers or or- 


Stenographer and 


members, 


ganizers with membership cards, 
orders, etc. 

3. Reports from dealers, of dues 
collections. 

4. General inquiries and corres- 
pondence. 


The first class of letters goes large- 
ly to Davis, whose job it is to know 
everything about prices, costs of pro- 
duction and the like. He is the sta- 
tistical expert. It is up to him to fol- 
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low all hearings and conferences and 
to make all adjustments between 
dealers and producers. He gures 
the zone prices, surplus deductions 
and everything else pertaining to 
price. Besides he has general charge 
of the office, buys the supplies, post- 
age and stationery, and looks. after 
the printing. He is supposed to meet 
all visitors and to answer all ques- 
tions except such as require personal 
attention from Pattee. It usually 
takes Davis two or three hours to 
care for his correspondence each day 
and the rest of his time is used in 
meeting people, answering the ’phone 
and working over figures and records. 
One not familiar with the work, can- 
not realize the immense amount-of 
figuring necessary to answer ques- 
tions, prepare price schedules and 
cost tables; neither can an outsider 
appreciate. the time it takes for per- 
sonal and telephone conferences with 
producers and dealers on all sorts of 
of matters. In addition to his other 
duties, Davis has to attend many lo- 
cal meetings outside of Boston. He 
also has the routing of organizers, 
the collections from small 
and the general about town work to 
do. He is a busy man. 


Miss Burleigh, who handles all the 
cash, has a busy job too. Today two 
organizers reported; one 112 new 
members with a check for $112.00; 
the other 67 members but no remit- 
tance. In the same mail came fifteen 
or twenty reports from Secretaries 
with new memberships, and several 


producers have sent in their con- 
tracts themselves. Miss Burleigh 
gets all these from Pattee. She 


checks over membership agreements, 
to see that the $1.00 fee is received 
for each. If an organizer or Secre- 
tary does not remit with the cards, 
she charges his account with the 
amount due. If an individual sends 


in a card but no dollar, she sends tor 
the dollar. When the financial end 
of membership matters is  straigh- 
tened out and properly recorded, the 
cards are passed on to Miss Foote, 
membership clerk, for record and 
Miss Burleigh can attend to collec- 
tions of dues. These are received 
from three sources; direct remitters, 
secretaries of locals and milk deal- 


ers. Direct remitters receive  re- 


ea? 
“BR” 


Strainer Funnel. 


milk MUST go. 


each dealer a list of the 


dealers * 


Sterilized cotton through which 


ceipts and the local to which they be- 
long is credited with its share of 
what they send in. There are about 
300 who send their dues this way. 
Miss Burleigh sends a quarterly re- 
port blank to each of these, on which 
they report their sales and the 
‘amount due the Association. Secre- 
taries are also expected to make 
quarterly remittances of dues paid to 


them. Blank reports are furnished 
for this purpose. Some 1500 members 
for one reason or another, have 


signed agreements to pay dues to the 
socal secretaries. Many of these are 
butter makers or those in small 
towns who peddle their own milk. 
When secretaries send in such collec- 
tions, they are duly credited to the 
members and the locals. : 


But far the largest part of the dues 
remittances comes from dealers. Miss 
Burleigh must, every month, send 
producers 
from whose check she is to deduct the 


‘dues and send same to the Associa- 


tion. The dealer fills in the amount 
each one of these members for the 
current month and 44% deduction. 
When the list comes back, Miss Bur- 
leigh records the total amount and 
passes the list to the 
for individual record. 

All bills for supplies, expense ac- 
counts, pay-roll, and other things, go 


to Miss Burleigh, after being O. K’d 


by Davis or Pattee. She draws all 
cheeks and deposits all collections. 
Every bill must be approved before 
payment. Every check bears’ the 
signature of the President, Secretary 
and Treasurer, and a_ statement of 
what it is for. The Treasurer month- 
ly, compares all receipts, bank de- 
posits and cash on hand, inspects all 
bills and checks up the _ balances. 
Every night Miss’ Burleigh 
Pattee a statement showing balance 
on hand at the beginning of the day, 
amounts received during the day and 
from whom, bills received and the 
balance on hand if bills were paid, at 
the close of the day. Thus every day 


the Manager has a report of the fi- 
nances up to the very miunte. Miss 


Burleigh has also to supervise the 
work of the book-keepers and is 
head of the office when Pattee and 
Davis are absent. 


' At the next desk sits Miss Foote, 


Not complicated. 


gauze to wear out. 


In dally use 
by the U. S. Government. 


Food Commission, Agricultural 


book-keepers” 


hands 


DR. CLARK | 
PURITY MILK STRAINER | 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. 
Your wife 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only stralner made which Will 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Mllk.° WIll Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 


\ 
at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
Endorsed by the Conn. State Dairy and 
Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- — 


Be Proud Of — 


Ask yourself, “How will my silo 
look. after ten years?” Then learn 
the age of some of the thousands of 
sturdy, good-looking Green Mountain 
Silos dotted over the country. They 
“crow old gracefully.” 


“Green Mountain Silos, with the 


popular new hip roof, are fully de- 
seribed in our interesting new 1919 
folder. 


Write for free copy today. 
You'll always be glad you did so. 

The staves of the Green Mountain 
are of thick, clean lumber, dipped in 
creosote oil preservative. Grooves 
and joints are made to stay tight— 
and they do. J 

The hoops are of extra heavy steel, 
with easy-fitting rolled thread. They 
stand the hardest strains. 

The patented Green Mountain door 
is simple and tight—it fits like a re- 
frigerator door and keeps the silage 
sweet and palatable. 


The novel Green Mountain anchor- — 


age system prevents warping and blow- 
ing over-—“it holds like Gibraltar.” 
Get the whole 
story by sending for the free folder 
—right now. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
354 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


GREEN | 


BENNETT BROS. Co. 


© LOWELL, MASS, 


Green Mountain 4 
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No fine wire 
does not have to spend most of the 


Remove Fine Black Muck 


solners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen in the 


country. 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean milk. 


Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment J 


H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 


“C” Coarse wire screen ring for € 

clamping cotton pad to bottom which No Other Strainer will. 

of funel. 
“D” Wire Clamp. Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 
THAT’S ALL. General Agent for New England States, 


Agent for Maine and N. H. 


it 
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Which Separator Did John Johnson Buy? 


2 Suppose you were Farmer John Johnson and you wanted to buy a separator. 
. You asked several separator manufacturers to send you a ten-word telegram, stating 

_in the most convincing way why their separator was the one you should buy. 
Sharples would only need five words: “Skims clean at any speed.” You would 
not have to ask for anything further. Think it over. 


SHARPLES CREAT SiRATOR 


THE PIONEER AMERICAN SEPARATOR 


No other separator manufacturer could put into five words or fifty words as convincing an argument as “Skims 
clean at any speed.” They would send you generalities about the “durability” of the separator; that is was 
“well known;” that it “cost less,” and everything else but the one big reason why you need a separator—to get 
all the butterfat out of your milk. Not only is Sharples the one separator that skims clean at any speed, but it 
also has the exclusive advantage of no discs in the bowl; knee-low tank; once-a-month oiling 
system; simple, sturdy construction. 


——ad 


Get the facts; know the truth; buy Sharples Suction-feed Separator and stop your butterfat 
xi lOSs. 


Back of every Sharples Separator are the oldest and largest separator factories in America. 
They have always been entirely American-owned and have an output exceeding that of any 
separator factory in the world. 


Write for catalog to nearest office, addressing Dept. 57. 
‘‘There are No Substitutes for Dairy Foods’’ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 


BRANCHES | CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in Daily Use 
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the membership clerk. To her go all 
membership agreements, dues orders 
and subscription orders for this paper. 
Her job is to see that every blank is 
properly filled out, and recorded. She 
has to decide what every name is, 
every initial, every town, postoffice, 
etc. She enters the names of new 
members under the proper local, 
makes a card for the alphabetical in- 
dex, and one for the index by dealers. 
She also records the dues order in 


the list of the dealer or secretary, 
where it belongs. If any one of the 
three cards, membership, dues or 


subscription, is lacking, she must 
send for it. The whole office system 
depends on her accuracy and speed. 
If she can’t read a name or an.initial, 
she must get it from somebody. Mail 
sent to W. F. Jones might go to W. 
T. Jones if she couldn’t tell an F. 
from a T. Every week she lays on 
the Manager’s desk, a report showing 
how many have joined, how many 
signed dues orders on dealers, how 
many on secretaries and how many 
to pay direct. Also how many have 
withdrawn, and the total net mem- 
bership. ‘She handles about 1000 
new memberships a month. 

In addition to new memberships, 
she has to keep old ones. properly 
placed. When a member drops out 
she has to write him about it. When 
a dealer marks a name on his list as 
no shipping, Miss Foote writes him to 


know whether he has quit entirely or- 


has changed dealers. If so, she gets 
an order on the new dealer. She 
don’t have much time to play during 
office hours. 

Before the 10th of each month, 
Miss Milne and Mrs. Elsworth have 
to get out to each dealer, the names 
of members whose dues they are to 
collect and forward. We have about 
2000 orders on Hood alone and it 
takes time to get out such lists, These 
names have to be grouped by ship- 
ping stations, names have to be ex- 
actly right and above all they must 
be out on time. With something 
over 15,000 names to be sent to over 
300 hundred dealers, it is some job. 
At that, it is cheaper and far more 
satisfactory than collecting through 
secretaries. 

When these lists come back, after 
Miss Burleigh has entered the amount 
in the cash book, the book-keepers 
get them for entry under the locals 
to which they belong. The amount 
paid for every member is credited to 
his local and at the end of the year 
the total amount due the local is de- 
termined by dividing the total. It is 
this work that got behind last year 
for lack of help. Before the names 
were keyed so as to be easily located 
in locals, it was a slow job to locate 
each man in his proper local, so it 
might get credit for its share of his 
payment. By the present system, 
much time is saved but just try cred- 
iting up ten or twelve thousand items 
running from a cent or two to a dol- 
lar, to 500 different acounts and see 
how much time it takes. It is a fussy 
job too, because certified public ac- 
countants with adding machines and 
the like, don’t make mistakes very 
often and the books have to be kept 
accurately or they won't stand audit- 
ing. 

Miss Connolly, the mail clerk, has 
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charge of all the circularization of 
non-members, the mailing list of the 
Dairyman, the printing and issuance 
of form letters to dealers, Presidents, 
Secretaries, ete. She runs the 
mimeograph and addressing machine. 
It takes two days to address the 
wrappers for the Dairyman on the 
machine. Lately we had occasion to 
send a letter to the men shipping to 
one of the largest concerns in Boston. 
From the dealers index, Miss Con- 
nolly was able, to get- out several 
thousand letters in less than a day. 
Just now she is sending out literature 
to over 7000 non-members inviting 
them to join and enclosing blanks. 

In addition to her work in the filing 
and mailing department, Miss Con- 
nolly is stenographer for the Dairy- 
man. 


Miss Murphy, Stenographer and 


.File Clerk and assistant to everybody, 


handles the correspondence of Pattee 
and Davis, files all letters received 
and keeps things of all sorts where 
they can instantly be found. If Pat- 
tee forgets who it was wrote him 
some time from somewhere about 
something, Miss Murphy finds the 
letter. If any information is needed 
from the files, it is up to her to pro- 
duce it. She also helps out other 
departments when they are rushed 
and she probably has as comprehen- 
sive an idea of the general proposi- 
tion back of the NEMPA, as any one 
in the office. 

Mr. Ware gets ads. for the Dairy- 
man. He has made the paper practi- 
cally pay its way with high class ad- 
vertising. No cheap stuff gets by 
Ware, and it is due to his hustle and 
ability that our paper has been an 
asset instead of a liability. He not 
only gets the ads. but he attends to 
setting them up, printing and the 
like. And we neglected to say that, 
in addition to other duties. Miss 
Burleigh keeps the books for the 
Dairyman as an entirely separate prop- 
osition. She has an account with 
every advertiser, sends out the pills 
monthly, deposits the income in a 
separate bank and pays all pills by 
check. 

Somebody may ask what in the 
world Pattee does. Well, he is like 
the fellow who went fishing. He 
thinks most of the time. Pattee 
neeps mighty close tab on what the 
whole office is doing. He supervises 
every move that is made. The whole 
office is closely and absolutely under 
his control and management. He de- 
clines to have much said about his 
work in this story but asks every 
member to investigate what use is 
made of his time. 

Iivery person in the office works 
hard all day. No help is employed 
that could be dispensed with and 
keep things in proper order. In fact, 
the office force this week is working 
until late in the evening, to catch up 
back work. The office is a busy 
place. Come in and see us at work. 


Emel 


BIGGER—BETTER—BUSIER 
JOIN THE NEMPA 


—l 


Farm 
Sterilizer 


* e 
For Milking Machines 
BK is used for purifying milking machines more than 
any other one disinfectant. It was the first product put on 
the market for this purpose and it stands first today. BK 


has stood the test of many years use in the hands of milking 
machine users everywhere. 


BK is a powerful germ killer—yet it is absolutely non- 
poisonous—is clean—leaves no odor and cannot impart any > 
flavor to milk. Years of successful use have shown this 
combination of characteristics has made BK the superior 


milking machine purifier. 


corrode metal parts. 
used. 


Price: 


\ 


3514 So. Dickinson St. 


B-K:D-K*BK-BK-BK- BY -BK- BK-BK-BK-3S ‘KB K- BK-BK- BX 


Write us for complete particulars 


15 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 7 
33 CANAL ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
13 EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


Charles J, Jager Company 


BETTER CHEESE and BUTTER 


Milking machine manufacturers have known for years z 
the superior qualities of BK for this work and recommend it 


for use with their machines. It does not harm rubber nor 


Rubber parts last longer where BK is 


BK is sold by milking machine agents, implement deal- 
ers, general stores and druggists everywhere. 
er does not have BK, send us his name with your order. 
Shipment will be made through a dealer near you, 

One Gallon Bottle, in Solid Wood Case $2.50 
Five Gallon Jug, in Solid Wood Case, 

Costs only a few cents a week to keep milking machine 
clean and sweet. Sold under absolute guarantee of “satis- 
faction or your money back.” 


Send for Dairy Bulletin No. 317 giving “145 Farm Uses.” 
Manufactured only by 


General Laboratories 


Ready to Run 


Pumping Outfit. —41n four years use we have 
not had to replace a worn part. 
kind of service you want your pump to give ? 


Dairy 
Disinfectant 


If your deal- 


$11.00 


Madison, Wis. 


No Matter What 


Water System i 


You instal, you want to ¥ 
insist ona 


Isn’t that the 


e 


made with 


HANSEN’S Preparations 


able. 


Tablets and Danish Butter 


the home. 


Butter Making. 


Take the guess work out of cheese and butter making on 
the farm. Simplify the work and make it easy. 

Big creameries where champion prize cheese and butter 
makers work, use Hansen’s Dairy Preparations because they 
are pure, concentrated, simplest to use and always depend- 


Hansen’s Rennet Tablets for cheese making; Cheese Color 
Color—pure vegetable colors 
used in finest dairy products; Junket Buttermilk Tablets 
for ripening the milk or cream in cheese or butter making 
in the small dairy-.or for preparing delicious buttermilk in 


Ask for Hansen’s. At drug or grocery stores or direct. 
Send for prices and valuable free literature on Cheese and 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Little Falls, N. Y. 


® ‘ 
Housewives 
serve 


Junket 
the Food Dessert 
Made with milk and 
Junket Tablets into 
a variety of dainty, 
delicious desserts— 
also the finest ice 


IS—E FOR NEW ENGLAND 
.RMERS DURING THE WAR. 


While much has been said and writ- 
en about the patriotic response of 
New England during the war, too lit- 
tle emphasis has been given to the 
part which New England farmers 
played in helping to increase the 
amount of food production in the 
‘United States. Greatly deserved cred- 
_ it is given food producers in this sec- 
tion in an article appearing in the 
_ Weekly News Letter of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, which shows 
that in many products the increase in 
_ New England during 1918 was greater 
_ than the nation’s average increase for 
the same period. The article follows, 

in part: SeAeh de ng 
Jf any section of the country 
found it specially difficult to respond 
to the need for increased food produc- 

tion in 1918, the general belief in the 
hard conditions of agriculture in New 
- England would naturally suggest that 
_ section as the leading one in this re- 
spect. 


ae Doing the Impossible. 

‘Yet New England farmers, after 
long suffering under the competition 
of the extensive, newer agriculture 
of the Middle West, have recovered 
themselves, have adjusted themselves 
to their environment, and offer com- 
_ parisons with the rest of the United_ 
_ States that are much to their credit, 
_ says the United States Department of 
_ Agriculture. It is everywhere a sur- 
prise to learn how productive New 
England farms are per acre. It is the - 
surprise that the impossible has been 

_ achieved. 
~All: along the line of crops New 
__England’s production per acre is high 
for this country. The region would 
hardly appear to be favored as a corn 
country, and yet during the 10 years 
_ 1909-1918 it produced an average of 
_ 45 bushels of corn per acre, or 73 
_ per cent more than the average for 
_ the United States. Little wheat is 
- gown, perhaps, on the best land; 
however this may be, 25 blshels per 
acre were produced in the 10 years, 
or 65 per cent above the national av- 
erage. The production of oats was 38 
bushels, or 16 per cent over the na- 
tional average; barley, 30 bushels and 
18 per cent; rye, 19 bushels and 19 
per cent; buckwheat, 24 bushels and 
27 per cent., potatoes, 165 bushels 
71 per cent. Farmers who have won 
these results on the ‘forbidden’ soil 
of New England must know some 
things, and they must have been in- 
dustrious. \ 
Ri Magnificent Response. 
_ How did these men respond to the 
ery for more food when the produc- 
tion propaganda for 1918 was pre- 
ented to them in 1917? In the ag- 
_—-gregate, not enormously, because that 
: was humanly impossible; but, by in- 
creased degree of effort, magnificent- 
ly. Although in close contact with 
industries that attracted their labor 
from them, they pushed up their corn 
acreage by more than 19 per cent 
above that of 1917. Much of the corn 
aised in Maine is sweet corn for 
canning, and in that state the corn 
acreage increased 42 per cent. The 
_ factory product of canned corn in 
_ Maine was 1,112,912 cases in 1918, 
566,498 cases in 1917, 782,800 cases 
ae in 1916, 942,000 cases in 1915, 1,114,- 
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(Savetime . _ oawaywith 

-whencleaning tank ier , SERCO 
= : Records of 25 herds 

AX er showed James Cups increased 


milk yield 2/2 lbs. per day average, 
saved $2.50 on labor and 49c on fuel ner 
cow each winter—total of $20 more profit per cow. 


( : 
Lost a Hired Man? 


~James Equipment- 


Saves Barn Work 


James Mor-Milk labor saving Barn Equip- 


ment makes barn workeasy. The light run- 
ning James Carriers make chore time almost play 
time, turning the disagreeable task that heretofore 
has been shirked by all into a job that boys enjoy. 
James Scrapers make quick work of cleaning up 
cement floors; James Stanchions keep the stalls clean 


by lining up cows at the rear, so 
that manure falls in the gutter and 
not on the standing platform; and 
the James Swinging Sure Stop 
Saves time and trouble when 
putting cows into stalls, 

The James Feed Truck or Feed 
Carrier saves much walking to and 
from feed rooms—makes unneces- 
Sary the lifting of heavy baskets, 

James Drinking Cups save time, 
save fuel and increase milk yields. 
Cow testing records show average 
increases of 214 lbs. per cow per 
day—James Cups pay 200% and 
\\ more a year on their cost. 


James Mio. 


TEAR —— 


OFF JAMES MFG. CO. — Please send me your free book 
CO on barn planning, ventilation and equipment. ¢ 
UPON Also the James Barn Magazine (free). : 


| 


And so on “with other James 
Equipment—stalls, steel pens for 
cows, calves and bulls, hogs and 
sheep, ventilators, bull staffs, mang= 
ers, swinging cranes, milk can 
carriers and horse stable fixtures. 


FREE BOOK. ¢ 

320 page book—“The James 
Way”—tells all about these James 
inventions and about James free 
barn plan service. Mail thecoupon 
now; get full details how to cut 
barn work in half and make more 
milk—how James Equipment will, 
Solve your barn problems. 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 
».Elmira,N.Y. 
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New England Distributors 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER CO., 12 So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING Forcows f% a Li. 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP oa fae 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots Prk 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. PIONEER 
ALBANY, N. Y. aaa 


BRAYMAN ATLANTIC MIXERS 


FOR DRY MIXING 
MASHES AND GRAINS 


Mixing capacities 2-314-8-11-21-26-42- and 
49 standard bushels. 

8 bushel size with pulleys for power drive 

we $90.00 

The size you need at a price you can afford. 
Saves time, labor and money and gives you 
better blended foods. 

The cost of investigation is very low (a 
postal card) and you might find it inter- 
esting and valuable in your own case. 
Our descriptive catalogue gives full par- 
ticulars and prices. 


L. M. BRAYMAN, Westville, N.H. 
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ANGLEFOO 


: The Non-Poisonous Fly Destroyer Pas 


The United States Public Health Service advises: 
‘Arsenical Fly-Destroying devices must be rated as 
a extremely dangerous, and should never be used.” 
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000 cases in 1914, and 650,000 cases 
in 191%. 

Wheat ceased to be of any im- 
portance to New England agriculture 
as one of its crops since 30 or 40 
years ago, but when the war need for 
more wheat appeared in 1917 the 
farmers increased their wheat acre- 
age in that year above the 10-year 
prewar average by 325 per cent, and 
ijn 1918 overtopped the acreage of 
1917 by 141 per cent. 

Oats do as well in New England 
and are a regular feature of farm- 
ing, so that any considerable  per- 
centage of increase of acreage means 
a large increase in required labor. 
In spite of such a situation the acre- 
age of oats in 1918 gained 36 per cent 
on that of 1917. 

Increase in Animals. 

By increasing their food-producing 
animals, aS well as by increasing 
their crop areas, the stern purpose of 
the New iSngland farmers was shown. 
Milch cows only slightly increased in 
1918 over the number of 1917 in New 
England, and such, indeed, was the 
general fact for the United States; 
but cattle other than milch cows 
gained 6.2 per cent in New England, 
against a gain of 0.7 per cent in the 
whole country. From 1916 to 1917 the 
gain in New England was 8.5 per 
cent; in the United States 5.8 per 
cent. 

The six states that are the sub- 
ject of this article were once a favor- 
ite home of sheep, and sheep fit into 
the agriculture of that region. After 
a long period of decline, the number 
of sheep has at last begun to in- 
crease. From 1917 to 1918 the gain 
in New England was 6.2 per cent 
and in the United States 2.6; from 
1916 to 1917, 4.7 per cent in New 
England and 2.1 per cent in the Unit- 
ed States. 

New England is conspicuous for 
Swine increase from 1917 to 1918, 
and this is represented by 16.7 per 
cent against 6.5 per cent for the 
whole country. From: 1916 to 1917 
New England’s swine gained 3.8 per 
cent and that of the United States 5.1 
per cent. 

Foregoing are some of the evi- 
dences of the patriotic spirit of the 
New England farmers that can be 
measured. But the surveyor’s chain 
and a count of farm animals cannot 
cover all patriotic activities and can 
only be indicative. New England 
farmers were well aware of the his- 
tori¢e glory of their region and were 
thoroughly true to its patriotic tra- 
ditions. 


Secretaries will please send in all 
new memberships before July 1st so 
they may appear in the June enroll- 
ment and receive the Dairyman. 


DAIRY REPORTS. 


During the week ending May 17 
there was exported 92,733bs. butter, 
587,104 Ibs. eleo, 246,735, Ibs. cheese, 
21,231,528 condensed and evaporated 
milk, and 272,520 dozen eggs. Over 
half of the cheese wen to the West 
Indies, and over five million pounds of 
condensed milk was shipped to Gibral- 
tar, a third of which went to Asiatic 
points. Boston shipped 69,600 Ibs. 
milk powder to France, while San 
Francisco sent 2000 Ibs. to China, and 
4500 lbs. to Hawaiian Islands. 

HOARDS., 


q Hogs fed from wean- 


ing upon Bi-Corn will, when market- 
ed at 8to10 months of age, show more pounds 
over the scales than it is possible to get by feeding 
any other feeds, grains or combination of feeds. 


q At present prevailing high pork 


prices every pound counts, and 10 pounds more 


Bi-Corn from 


q From weaning time to | 


marketing time,’ Bi-Corn is the log- | 
ical and most profitable feed for hogs. 


q Little pigs love it and 
will thrive upon it, attaining growth 
and weight in remarkably short time. 


%, : 


Farrowing to to Marketing 


, 


Sse 


weight around upon a carload of hogs means better than $100 
added to the bank account. 


Bi-Corn is made by the Manufacturers of the famous Unicorn Dairy Ration. 


Chapin & Co., 


YOU GANT GUT OUT ticrovenern 


but you can clean them off promptly with 


BSORBINE 
A TRADE MARK REG.U.S.1 \T. OFF. 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Wen, 


_ Cysts Allays pain quickly. Price $1.25 a bottle 
at druggiate or delivered. Madeinthe U.S. A. by , 


W.F.YOUNG, Inc. 165 TempleSt,,Springfleld, Mase 


Dept. X 
131 State St.; BOSTON, MASS, 


“EXCEPTIONAL 
PRICE 


Attachments for Ford Cars 


~ Outfit includes regular plowing 


attachment with large radiator, 
circulating pump, 
ing system, and all Dereanery’ 


parts. 
k- a vor Ask for full particulars. 


mers ALDRICH CO. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
(Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Sia 


¢ 
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: (Continue from Page Three) 
Vernon 80 


_ Vershire 78 
_ Waitsfield 65.56 
F: Walden 3:22 
‘Wallingford 37.79 
: _ Warren 14.66 
‘Waterbury Center 66.67 
__- Waterford 6.67 
West Burke 16.03 
_ West Enosburg 23.45 
_ - Westfield. 3.61 
‘West Haven 6.29 
‘Westminster 10.82 
= West Newbury 48.50 
-- Weston Al 
_‘- Weybridge 25 
_ Wheelock 16.08 
-~Whiting 65.00 
-~ Williamstown 25.48 
: Williston 29.98 
, Wolcott 13.24 
Woodstock A5 
( Worcester 4.76 
& $2882.47 
4 \ MASSACHUSETTS. 

A Agawam $1.51 
Amesbury ou29 
3 Barre Plains 46.89 
Berlin 14.52 
: Bolton 10.73 
J Brimfield 17.45 
Brockton 2.00 
: Buckland 7.06 
F Charlemont. 15.69 
, Charlton 4.00 
 Colrain 4.97 
Concord ~ 16.64 
; Danvers 17.95 
Dudley 17.80 
__ Dunstable 4.45 
'  #ast Longmeadow 10.92 
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THE NEW 


Haston 
Framingham 
Greenfield 
Halifax 
Hampden 
Hardwick 
Harvard 
Haverhill 
Holden 
Hubbardston 
Hudson 
Laneaster 
Lawrence 
Leicester 
Leominster 
Littleton 
Ludlow 
Marlboro 
Medway 
Middlefield _ 
Monson 
Montgomery 
New Braintree 


~ Newburyport 


New Bedford 
North Bellingham 
Northboro 

North Brookfield 
Oakham 
Pittsfield 
Princeton 
Reading 
Rehoboth & Seekonk 
Rutland 
Shrewsbury 
Southboro 
Sterling 

Sudbury 

Sutton 

Swanzey 

Swift River 
Three Rivers 
lopsfield 


ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


15 
18.70 
5.98 
shalt 
22.57 
137.84 
42,82 
42.16 
13.07 
56 
6.24 
3.26 
75.59 
ADT 
6.55 
7.70 
ale: 
v29.01 
25 
11.76 
19.73 
5.70 
75.02 
1.00 
10.20 
25 
47.55 
1.39 
11.78 
2.88 
1.04 
2.50 
239.27 
14.65 
2.58 
30.42 
20.71 
6.93 
2.56 
65 
4.20 
18 


Waltham 4.97 
Warren 3.57 
West Acton 14.36 
Westboro 39.45 
West Brookfield 15.21 
Westfield 1.79 
Whately 5.25 
_ Wilbraham 14.92 
Westport « 2.10 
Mass. Miscellaneous 10.90 
Total $1248.66 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ashford $1,72 
Bozrah 92 
Columbia 33.44 
Danielson 5.34 
Hast Woodstock 10.17 
Ellington 44.95 
Enfield 27.40 
Hampton 9.42 
~ Hebron 50 
Jewett City 9.72 
. Lebanon 74.04 
Lisbon 10.18 
North Stonington 37.56 
Fiainfield 36.31 
Pomfret : 11.62 
‘Preston-Ledyard 30.91 
Scotland 38.13 
Somers 64.97 
South Windham 35.47 
Sprague-Franklin 43.05 
Suffield 42.39 
Total $575.16 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Cumberland $10.10 
East Greenwich 16.86 
Foster Center 11.38 
Greenville s 60.85 
Johnson 35.89 
Lime Rock ; 25,02 


A Lesson 


in Dairying 
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Pippin Orchard 87.81 
Portsmouth 5.05 
South County 58.15 
Summit 13.08 

Total $324.21 

NEW YORK. 

Archdale $14 
Bemis Heights wa 
Buskirk & Eagle Br. 46.90 
Cossayuna 33.05 
Kaston 49.84 
Greenwich 2.14 
Hoosick 39.42 
Hudson Valley 25 
Johnsonville 31.83 
Pittstown 5.39 
Quaker Springs Alfa V4 
Schaghticoke 18.64 
South Cambridge 18.96 
South Argyle a 
Wayvyille 8.80 
West Hoosick 5.90 

Total $262.93 

CANADA. 

Ayers. Cliff $1.77 
Smith’s Mills 2.72 
Total $4.49 
SUMMARY OF PAYMENT BY 
STATES. 

MAINE $1613.78 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 1201.78 
VERMONT 2882.47 
MASSACHUSETTS 1243.66 
CONNECTICUT 575.16 
RHODE ISLAND 324.21 
NEW YORK 262.93 
CANADA 4.49 

TOTAL $8108.48 


OPHIE’S AGNES was the first Jersey cow to produce 
1,000 pounds of butter-fat in one year. In doing that 


she consumed 1,825 pounds of Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed. 

The Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed was nearly ™% of her total grain 
ration of 6,205 pounds, and was the only high-protein concentrate 
she received. Her butter-fat was worth $314 more than all her grain 


feed cost. 


To study the ration Sophie was fed is to learn much about dairying. 


She had her Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed straight 


through the year, winter and summer. 


Ask us for sample, literature, and how dairymen are making 
money feeding Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago 


I TE 


SUPREME! 


Hi 


ARDEN FARMS, Inc. 


Where Sanitary Conditions Prevail 


FINDERNE STOCK FARMS 


Home of the First Forty-Pound Cow in the World 


Finderne, N. aD March 7, 1919. St. Paul, Minn. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., 
Chicago, II. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:—I am sending you a picture of 
our great herd bull “King Valdessa” to show 
you how wonderfully he has developed on your 
Schumacher Feed, on which he has been raised entirely. 


: 
We have been feeding Schumacher Feed to ; ii 
the two new World’s Champion Heifers, Jewel Hie 
Pontiac Segis and Beauty Beets Walker Segis, Hit 
for some time and are pleased with the results. Hid 
In the many World’s Records we have made with hi? Hf 
un our dairy cows, your feed has been a part of the ration, 1H ir 
and I cannot help but give it a great deal of credit for : 
making these splendid records, which shows that good i Abe 
animals will respond to good feed, such as Schumacher TAYE i Nu a i" 
HEL HD OF We 


We also enclose a circular showing the World’s 
Records made by Beauty Girl Pontiac Segis, another of 
our young heifers that has broken twenty records in 
all. I am pleased to advise that she was also fed on 


Feed. I remain, Schumacher Feed. 


‘Yours very truly, 
J. M. HACKNEY. 


Sincerely yours, 
B. MEYER, Owner. 


i i th 


Both East and West, 
wherever dairy cows are fed, 
these two feeds stand supreme 
as the feeds which assure 
maximum milk production. 


The above letters from Mr. Meyer, 
Owner of Finderne Farms, and Sen- HAHA Qa HHH SPs eit 
ator Hackney, Owner of Arden Jf | Pike. ocel THOSE ee 
Farms, expresses the pleased feel- J Dron maton macinae inte iit 
ings over results that dairymen every- 


World’s Champion Sr. 3 year old Holstein. In 365 days 
< : produced 1,171.15 lbs, butter and 27,068.5 Ibs. milk 

where, eastor west,experience withSchu- ATTNTTAT , 

macher Feed and Big Q Dairy Ration. 


FINDERNE PRIDE JOHANNA RUE 
of Finderne Stock Farms 


The world’s greatest living Butter Pr oducing Cow. 
Butter, 365 days, 1,470.51bs. Milk, 28,403.9 Ibs. 


Mr. Meyer’s statement that “good ani- 
mals” respond to good feed like “Schu- 
macher” is proven by the fact that 33 
World’s Champions—cows of every 
breed have made their World’s Milk and 
Butter Records while being fed Schu- 
macher and Big Q, as a part of the 
ration. All other feeds in the world 
combined cannot. equal this. record. 
Their supremacy is firmly established 
in the result producing records they 
have made and are continuing to make. 


BEAUTY ieee ecg WALKER SEGIS 
Arden Farms, Inc, 

World's Champion. a 2 year old Holstein. In 365 days produced 

1,040.64 Ibs. butte: \d 25,343 Ik 

20 0 world's Pecos in her ly ae lik, dels hetterb pike 


VAL DESSA SCOTT, 2nd 
of Finderne Stock Farms 
First 40-Ib. cow 
Butter, 7 days, 41.875 lbs. Milk, 695.10 Ibs, 


The feed that has proven BEST for the world’s 
BEST cows will prove BEST for YOUR cows. 
Your dealer can supply you. Give these feeds a 
trial, and you will then appreciate why these two 
feeds are “Supreme in the East and “Supreme in 
the West.” Write for folder, “Long Time Milk 
Production and How to Get It.” Free on request. 


BEAUTY GIRL PONTIAC SEGIS 
of Arden Farms, Ine. : 
World's Champion Jr. 3 soar old Holstein-Friesian, atage of 8 


years, 2 months and 7 da: roduced 1,112.91 I 
ce butter and 24, Soi. Fo Tbs: mil Ik. % 


FINDERNE HOLINGEN FAYNE 
of Finderne Stock Parms 
Butter, 365 days, 1,395.06 Ibs. Milk, 24,612.80 Ibs. 


KING SEGIS PONTIAC COUD 

of Arden Farms, Inc. 
His first 22 daughters to freshen broke more t 
100 World’s Records 


KING VALDESSA 
Owned by Finderne Stock Parms 


— . “THE NEW ENGLAND 


. DAIRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERES’ rs 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


Volume 3. Number4. = BOSTON, MASS., JULY, 1919 50 Cents Per Year 


ade 


WHY FIVE THOUSAND IN SIX ‘MONTHS — 


a The membership of the NEMPA grew from 13,657 on January 1st, to 
18,700 on June 30th, 1919. There was no especial effort made to increase mem- 
bership. One regular organizer and five part time men were employed. They 
reported an average of over 97 members for every 100 men invited to join. Each 
one of them stated that enrollment was simply a matter of reaching the farmers. 
_ Unsolicited memberships reach the office with every mail. 
+The NEMP Aasa New England- wide organization, was started two years - 
- ago last January. It has had to deal with admittedly the toughest problem in 
- New England, the milk question. Before it got fairly started, the country de- 
. clared war against Germany and Austria and seven months after its birth it came 
under Government control-and restriction. Only since April lst has it had any- 
thing like freedom to work out its plans and policies. It was inevitable that a 
new organization should appeal most strongly to the radical element among farm- 
+ ers. At meetings hastily arranged, with little or no knowledge of what it 
was all for, or how it would work, naturally the conservative element hesitated to 
some extent and locals were sometimes formed with few members and officered 
by those who were not the natural ieaders of the industry in the community. With 
a great many, especially with the stronger class of men, it became a case of 
“watchful waiting”. Lasting support and growth depended upon the accomplish- 
~ ment of valuable results, such accomplishment handicapped by war time restric- 
tions and Governmental interference. 
In: these. circumstances the problem of creating a permanent organization 
was doubly difficult and it is gratifying indeed to see the evidence of success indi- 
: cated by recent growth. 
_. Farmers everywhere, business men, the press and all observers are coming 
to the belief that the N EMP A has become a permanent part of New England 
farm activities. It is already passed from an experiment to an institution. 
But the permanency of any movement depends upon its usefulness. If the 
NEMPA failed for any considerable period to be of service, it would decline 
and finally disappear. Were it to disappear, were the old system of catch-as- 
_ ¢atch-can purchase and sale of dairy products to be restored, the future of dairy- 
Ing and of all agriculture would be far from bright. Thinking men all over New 
_ England, are looking to this Association to lead the way to better things. They 
_ expect it to grow in strength and usefulness. They point to it as an example of 
- what can be done through organization and use its success as an argument for 
: similar. activities in other lines. Already the sweet corn growers of Maine have 
<4 made a great gain through an organization modeled upon the NEMP A. 
a - There are still hundreds of people to be enrolled. The greatest possibili- 
: ties of the Association are yet to be realized. But enough has been done to earn 
the encouragement and support of every interest not actively opposed to farm- 
ers organizations. It remains to iron out the wrinkles in the present organization, 
- complete its membership and extend its operations. In this work it should re- 
ceive the helpful criticism of every farmer and friend of agriculture. Its value 
___ being already demonstrated, let’s all pull together to perfect it in every way and 
to use it to the best advantage. 
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Wheels geen 
Milk Price Hood Whiting 
4.093 3.674 3.708 
24 3.406 3.439 
rs 3.019 3.053 
2.980 3.014 
: 314 = 2,947 2.980 
6 101—120 3.341 2.914 2.947 
7 -121—140 3.309 2.880 _ 2,914 
. b 38.276 2.847 2.881 
3.249 2.820 2.853 
3.223 2.793 — 2.826 
3.196 2.765 2.799 
3.169 2.738 2.771 
3.148 2.717 2.750 
3.122 _ 2.689 2.723 
3.095 “2.662 2.696 


Surplus 
Price | 


: % 
To Sune 
0.65 


@ 3.06795 plus 

60.87 @ 3.13733 plus 

34.89 @ 3.06378 plus 
Turner Center 57.09 @ 2.84602 plus 
45.47 @ 3.13637 plus 

68.55 @ 2.97818 plus 

33.95 @ 3.10804 plus 

53.87 @ 2.61797 plus 

19.50 @ 3.40004 plus 

37.86 @ 3.01165 plus 

26.17 @ 3.46519 plus 

48.21-@ 3.31497 plus 

29.62 @ 2.63740 plus 

. Prescott 12.50 @ 2.08576 plus 
O'Shaughnessy 18.34 @ _ 2.31126 plus 
A. Woodbury 23.67 @ 1.8885 plus 


ANOTHER INVESTIGATION. 


_ June 13th the Governor of Massa- 


erably increased. In some cases 
ices have receded since the sign- 
- of the armistice; in others they 
ppear to have increased. The ordi- 


ected by retail prices. Except as 
these prices reflect prices at whole- 
, he is uninterested in wholesale 
ves. While there is very little 
constitutional authority for fixing of 
ices by law, it is of the utmost con- 
equence that the public know that 
larges are reasonable. 
ages have been increased and these 
* course are reflected in the in- 
creased cost of materials. The 
ublic know this and expect. to pay 
these mecessary imcreases. They 
ought to be informed as to whether 
_ prices in general are fair and rea- 


_ to pay them; if they are not, a public 
gnition of that condition will tend 
adjust prices to a reasonable ba- 
There is constitutional author- 
ty for investigating and reporting on 

is most important condition. Gov- 


tice if it permits to go unchal- 
mged an exorbitant charge upon the 


R a : 


ion iftie to time Petite, by 
me & a copy thereof in the office of 


All kinds of © 


than ever. before. 


sonable. If they are, they are willing - 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


MAY PRICE AND SURPLUS. 


the clerk of the Senate; with author- 
ity to make expenditures of money in 
the conduct of its investigation. 

of CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 

This matter was referred to appro- 
priate committees who promptly in- 
troduced a bill providing for the com- 
mission suggested by the Governor. 
At this writing it is understood that 
the House of Representatives has so 
amended the proposition as to pro- 
vide a commission of three who are 
to spend their entire time in making 
the investigations called for. It is 
further understood that the commis- 
sion when ‘established, will tackle 
milk first. It would be a violation of 
all the precedents if it did not start 
with milk. Milk and all of the activ- 
ities that go with handling it, have 
‘been investigated and re-investigated 
and investigated again and again and 
again. lLuckily-this time we are in 
better shape to stand an investigation 
It is probable 
that an official investigation by the 
State of Massachusetts will be a pos- 
itive help to the industry in that we 
shall be able to show beyond any 
doubt whatever, that prices during 
the past two years have ‘been less 
than the cost of production in Massa- 
chusetts and less than the average 
cost throughout New England. 

The investigators cannot seeming- 
ly declare a price unfair which does 
not return to Massachusetts produc- 
ers a new dollar, for an old one in 
making milk while if it declares such 
prices unfair to the producer it must 
seemingly recommend an increase. 

In view of the prospective inyesti- 


gation, the NEMPA in its negotia- 


tions with the dealers named a price 
for one month only. It is probable 
that during the month of July, the 
Association will call for sworn state- 
ments as to certain elements of cost 
of production, from all the New Eng- 
land States. It will be well for pro- 
ducers to be prepared to submit such 
statements relative to the cost of 
feed and labor. 


Page Three 
Alden Turner rafton Plymouth F. s. Westwood W. F. Elm Spg. Childs T. Oaks F, E. J. B. O’Shaugh- C. A. 
Bros, Center Dairy Creamery Cummings Farms Noble Farm Bros. Dairy Boyd Prescott nessy Woodbury 
3.803 3.494 3.749 3.556 3.826 3.380 3.837 3.759 3.981 3.814 3.721 3.867 3.595 3.618 
3.545 3.226 3.480 3.288 3.557 3.111 3.767 3.490 3.712 3.045 3.452 3.598 3.690 3.350 
3.148 2.839 3.093 2.901 3.171 2.725 3.380 3.104 3.325 3.158 3.066 3.212 3.304 2.963 
3.109 2.800 3.054 2.862 3.132 2.685 3.341 3.064 3.286 3.119 3.026 3.172 3.265 2.924 
3.076 2.767 3.021 2.829 3.098 2.652 3.308 3.031 3.253 3.086 2.993 3.139 3.231 2.890 
3.042 2.734 2.988 2.796 3.065 2.619 3.275 2.998 3.220 3.053 2.960 3.106 3.198 2.857 
3.009 2.700 2.954 2.762 3.032 2.586 3.241 2.965 3.186 3.019 2.927 3.073 3.165 2.824 
2.976 2.667 2.921 2.729 2.999 2.552 3.208 2.931 3.153 2.986 2.893 3.039 3.132 “2.791 
2.949 2.640 2.894 2.702 2.971 2.525 3.181 2.904 3.126 2.959 2.866 3.012 3.114 2.763 
2.921 2.613 2.867 2.675 2.944 2.498 3.154 2.877 3.099 2.932 2.839 2.985 3.087 2.736 
2.894 2.585, 2.839 2.647 2.917 2.471 3.126 2.850 3.071 2.904 2.816 2.958 3.060 2.709 
2.867 2.558 2.812 2.620 2.890 2.443 3.099 2.822 3.044 2.877 2.784 2.930 3.032 2.682 
2.846 2.537 3.791 2.599 2.868 2.422 3.078 2.801 3.023 2.856 2.763 2.909 3.011 2.660 
2.818 2.510 3.764 2.572. 2.841 2.395 3.051 2.774 2.996 2.829 2.736 2.882 2.984 2.633 
2.791 2.482 2.736 2.544 2.814 2.368 3.023 2.747 2.968 2.801 2.708 2.855 2.957 2.606 
Whole Whole Price Paid JULY PRICE. 
Milk — Milk Price F. O. B. Boston 
ae bs eee = 3.47679 .0747 qt. ¥ 
5 -89437 = 3.50926 .0754 qt. The price of milk has been fixed the surplus loss reduced the average 
65.11 @ 3.89437 = 3.60458 .0775 at. Re Ca price to 7.36 t deli We 
42.91 @ 3.89437 = 3.29587 .0709 qt. for the month of July at 8%c per Price to Jobe. per quart delivered 1 
54.53 @ 3.89437 = 3.55000 .0764 qt. quart f. 0. b. Boston. The July price ee bps a SUrpiaS Same 
41.45 @ 3.89437 = 3.35794 .0722 qt. . u é earlier and with the activities now 
Oe ors Ort at <6 ee Ot ane Ee eee Puc? under way- to inérense, thg) use. of 
rats Gg gee = ere Hae . for June. This is %c. higher than ilk, it is not likely that the price. 
62.14 @ 3.89437 = 356017 .0765 qt. the price in July 1918, Last year will be as much affected as a year 
70.838 @ 3.89437 = 3.78205 .0818 gt. with the price of whole milk at 8%c, ago. 
51.79 @ 3.89487 = 3.61504 .0777 at. 
76.38 @ 3.89437 = 3.52206 .0757 qt. SCHEDULE OF PRICES. cee 
87.50 @ 3.89437 = 3.66820 .0788 qt. In Effect During July, 1919 ey 
91.66 @ 3.89437 = 3.76030 -0808 qt. (Subject to Surplus) 
16.33 @ 3.89437 = 3.41950 .0735 at. At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts, 


Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 814 Qts. 2144 Qts. 40Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
3 41-60 621 1.583 3.007 3.496 
4 61-80 609 1.569 2.974 3.457 
5 81-100 602 1.549 2.945 3.423 
6 101-120 £695 1,534 2.916 3.390 
7 121-140 589 1.520 2.888 3.357 
_8 141-160 582 1.505 2.859 3.324 
9 161-180 675 1.491 2.836 3.296 
10 281-200 568 1.476 2.812 3.269 
11 201-220 561 1.462 2.789 3.242 
12 221-240 654 1.447 2.765 3.215 
13 241-260 547 1.438 2.747 3.193 
14 261-280 -b41 1.423 2.724 3.166 
4 15 281-300 639 1.414 2.700 3.139 

At R. R. Stations Inside of Massachusetts. 

Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 8144 Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
1 ~ 1-20 -760 1.899 3.571 4.161 
2 21-40 107 1.772 3.340 3.883 
8 41-60 -637 1.594 3.007 3.496 
4 61-80 630 1.579 2.974 3.457 
5 81-100 623 1.564 2.945 3.423 
6 101-120 -616 1.545 2.916 3.390 
7 121-140 614 1.530 2.888 3.357 
8 141-160 607 1.621 2.859 3.324 
9 161-180 -601 1.506 2.836 3.296 
10 181-200 599 1.492 2.812 3.269 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. for every 0.1 of 
1% below 3.5%. 

Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 
a premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 

Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 


These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Prices For May and June. 


In Providence two general sets of prices are made. The dealers, except 
Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 


not required to take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full 


price for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in 
the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- 
eated in the accompanying Table I. 

TABLE I. 


Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 
shipped from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 
and Providence for the months April, May and June. 

Deductions per Can 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 .0578 .0952 
2 21—40 .0678 .1052 
3 41—60 .0778 1302 3 
Prices at Rallroad Station by Zones 


.838 per 10 quart can 


May Price F. O. B. Providence 
1.676 per 20 quart can 


(Continued on Page Wight.) 
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PERSONAL WORD. 


I wish to &Acknow ledge indebtedness 
toeBro. C. B. Perry of Irasburg, Vt. 
for his suggestions relative to the 
operation of the present surplus plan. 

For a long time Davis and I had 
Planned to make a careful study of 
prices for the year under that plan. 
We had frequently discussed the tab- 
ulation of figures and other matters 
concerning it. When Perry’s figures 
were received they were filed, to be 
taken up when we could find time. 
In thinking them over I became con- 
vineed that his complaint was justi- 
fied and I set Brown, who was in the 
office that day, and Davis to work 
with pencils while I tabulated their 
calculations. The results of our anal- 
ysis of the figures showed that 
charges were made for freight and 
can service on milk that was not 
transported and an _ allowance 
manufacture in addition to station 
charges. How we proceeded and the 
results are told in another column. 

Another disclosure was made that 
isn’t mentioned in that story. H. P. 
Hood & Sons manufacture large 
amounts of milk into condensed and 
evaporated products. In the winter 
the market for these products became 
so low that-the value of milk so used 
was less than the value of the butter 
fat in that milk. For a time the con- 
tinued use of milk for condensing 
might ibe excused in order to keep 
such factories running and in opera- 
tion when prices rose, But when as 
in March, Hoods were allowed io set- 
tle for milk used for condensing for 
about $1.99 per cwt. with: the butter 
fat in that’ milk. For a time the con- 
it became doubtful if such use was 
justified. It further appears from the 
record that Hood during the same 
month sold milk to the Federal Pack- 
ing Co., a nearby condensary at about 
$2.88 per ecwt. These disclosures 
were immediately laid before the 
Hood concern with a demand for ad- 
justment and a proposition that here- 


for 


alter a maximum and minimum price 
for surplus_be fixed the maximum be- 
ing whole milk price and the mimimum 
the value of butter fat plus 
the value of casien. Being under the 
Federal Milk Commission for March, 
there is no appeal from the prices 
given except to that body and we 
agreed with Hoods to leave the whole 
matter to Messrs. Morris, Bird and 
Sawyer, the executive committee of 
the commission. It is expected these 
gentlement will hear the parties and 
decide the matter very soon. 

Meantime we have had the whole 
plan of figuring values submitted to 
a firm fo certified public accountants 
who have computed the amounts in- 
volved and we shall “go the limit” in 
seeking a recovery. 

I sometimes wonder how in the 
world producers would fare if there 
were no organization to fight for 
their interests, When as now I see 
thousands of dollars paid because the 
dealers know that the NEMPA will 
follow them up relentlessly and will 
publicly hold up to the light every 
transaction that cannot be piainly and 
clearly explained, I am conyinced that 
farmers will never go back to the old 
methods of selling their products. 

I am more and more convinced that 
what New England farmers need is a 
system of marketing owned and ope- 
rated by themeselves, to handle not 
only milk, but all farm products. And 
I believe that thing is coming—com- 
ing fast. No matter how this last 
situation is adjusted, the system is 
dead wrong under which any pur- 
chaser may. divert the stuff he buys 
into its least profitable form and hav- 
ing paid for it on that basis, hold all 
or any .part of it until prices rise and 
he makes a handsome profit. I do 
not care a continental cuss, to speak 
plainly, if farmers haven’t the train- 
ing or experience to handle their 
products. ‘They can at least lose 
their money in an honest effort to 
improve themselves and 
they will win. I’d rather lose back- 
ing my own judgment than to hand 
over my money to some other man 
to bet with and then get stung. 

PATTER. 


POLICY. 


Soon after the issue of the May 
Dairyman, wherein we called atten- 
tion to the necessity for keeping accur- 
ate records of the cost of production, 
we received a communication from a 
Vermont farmer severely criticising 
our statements and expressing in un- 
mistakable terms, his disapproval of 
the policy of this paper in emphasiz- 
ing the necessity for better business 
practices on the dairy farms of New 
England. ' 3 

He stated among other things, that 
the farmers were the most efficient 
class of people in the country but if 
we want figures on which €6 base a 
demand for price, we should rely not 
upon these farmers, but upon the 
records kept by so-called ‘“gentle- 
men” farmers who employ trained 
managers and operate under the di- 
rection and guidance of the Farm Bu- 
reau. Incidentally our friend in- 
formed us that if our policy were 
continued, he should make it an is- 
sue with the farmers of his State 


sometime - 


with a view of ane somebody pies 
on our jobs. 


We were not seriously disturbed by 
the criticism or comment of this par- 
ticular member. We did howéyer, 
believe that the general policy of this 


publication should be determined offi- 


cially by the Board of Directors and 
that it should be so. managed as to 
carry out their ideas. The matter 
was raised at the last Director’s 
meeting, where all but one of the 
Board, agreed that it was the prop- 
er thing for the Dairyman to speak 
the absolute truth no matter if it did 
appear to be a criticism of the farm- 
ers themselves, > 


The policy of the paper in the past 
was approved and it was the ‘judg- 
ment of the Directors that it should 
be continued. S 

There is a large class of men in 
every industry 
cannot bear criticism however con- 
structive or -helpful. It would be 
nice indeed if we could conscientious- 
ly shut our eyes to our own faults 
and spend our whole time correcting 
the faults of others. Somewhere in 
the book more people ought to read, it 
tells about the fellow who criticised 
another, first removing a very large” 
obstruction in his own eye before at- 
tempting to remove a very small one 
in the other fellow’s eye. 


It would be much easier to always 
say nice things about ourselves and 
harsh things about the other fellow 
but it is a fact that there are many 
things which have to do with securing 
a reasonable price for milk, . which 


_are faults of the farmers themselves. 


It is the policy of the NEMPA and 
this paper to point out those things 
which the farmer himself can do to 
improve his situation. It is our con- 
tention that however much we com- 
plain of the methods and practices of 
the dealers, we have little or no right 
to ignore, much less acquiesce in, the 
faults and failures of the farmers 
themselves. 


; Things which the producers can do 
to improve the situation are just as 
important to be done as things which 
the dealer can do and certainly they 
ought to be more easily accomplished. 

We have no intention to in any 
way cover up or condone the faults 
and failings of the dealer. If our 
friend from Vermont could have been 
with us. when we have met the~-deal- 
ers from time to time during the past 
few years, he would know that the 
dealers haye been reminded often in 
terms more forcible than elegant, of 
the things wherein they were at 
fault with a demand for their cor- 
rection. No one who knows, 
ever accuse this organization of 
“pussy-footing” with the dealers. It 
has only been by “shirt-sleeve diplo- 
macy” and semetimes with a doubled 
fist, that the reforms accomplished 
have been: secured. Reasonable 
dealers will generally admit, that the 
market situation has been improved 
by the operations of this organiza- 
tion but no dealer has yet adopted 
the practices demanded by ~ tire 
NEMPA except under pressure of 
one sort or another. The dealers 
themselves would never accuse this 
organization of being gentle or lady- 


or occupation who. 


- ern district meeting officers 


could 


dike in ii 


the directors the poli 
tinued of pointing out to— pr 
things they can do to help > 1 
keting their milk. It will not 
policy to say to the farme 
they would like to hear but wha 
ought to hear. 


those auitty of bad. piacticds in 
distribution. »The ‘purpose of | th 
criticism will not be- complaint 
faultfinding, but to show wherein 
improved methods and practice 
farmers can help themselves. 
cannot expect others to do for the 
what they can and should do f x4 

themselves. They cannot expect more — 
efficient business practices on as 
part “of those with whom they | ; 
than they — are willing to practi 
among themselves. If there is any- Re 
thing that can be done on the ams 5 
to improve the processes in market- 
ing its milk, this organization and 
paper will point it out, if “ite a 
‘out fear or favor. 


a 

Since commencing work for the y 
NEMPA on June ist, I have visited _ 
several of the sections in the south- — 


members of the Association, dealers: 
and County Agents, while ‘becoming — 
acquainted with the territory anes a 
problems. = ¥ 
Everywhere I find a strong interest — 34 
in the work of the Association and a 
spirit of enthusiasm looking toward 
the future. Even in sections which “2 
in the past the Asociation has 
unable to assist to any. extent, due > 
to lack of money, time or the neces- ; 
sary workers, a spirit of revival is 4 
apparent and I am at the service of 
any community in Southeastern Mas- ; 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and south-_ 
ern Connecticut, with their milk mar-— 
keting problems. - = 
The NEMPA is working for the 
betterment of the dairy industry and — 
I stand ready to work with producers, : 
dealers and consumers toward that 
end. I would like to personally meet 4 
« every member of the NEMPA in my 
district but the territory is large so a 
don’t wait for me to come around. I 
am here to help solve your problems. — 
Write me; get your local Secretary ‘ 
to write me; telephone me or come — 
yourself and we will tackle the job. 
Producers who do _ not belong, 
should get in and take advantage | of 
this opportunity to help support. ‘the | 
_organization which is doing so much— 
to further the interests of the dairy 
men. I find an appreciative - spirit 
toward the organization among the . 
dealers who know us. I want more — 
to know us. We represent the pro- 
ducers and will assist any deale 
with the problems, whose solution ; 
will improve the dairy industry. we; 
may not be able to solve all the prob 
lems but it will do no harm to tell 


gether the aims of 
be realized the sooner. 


When the | Federal Milk Commission 


pted by the NEMPA not as a 


srt 


ae of BrRienes. ‘the surplus 
was continued with the view to 


pe vailable for future study. At 
he end of the vear May Ist this 
study was begun. — 

Under the agreement with ‘ie Com- 
ssion and later with the dealers, 
the NEMPA has access to the sworn 
tements of each dealer relative to 
his purchase, sales and manufacture 
of ilk with the understanding that 
‘business of any dealer is not to 
be disclosed to any other dealer. Our 
alysis ‘required the careful tabula- 
| of the prices paid by all dealers 
po of the zones, for each part of 
e product bought whole milk and 
efit Wout! 
tabulation led to most interesting 

closures, 
ong other things, it appeared 


us by-products. 

‘he tabulations made showed such 
jation in the prices paid for sur- 
plus by certain dealers in certain 
es, that the original sworn state- 
mts of all dealers were asked for 
d a careful study made to determine 
reason for this situation. By 
ing up all the returns filed with 
oe Dr. Gilbert, an 


ees the process. 3 whereby 
total value of milk was deter- 


plus milk for manufacturing pur- 
poses was added to the value of whole 
delivered in Boston and that 
- this price “was taken the zone 
ctions indicated in the May issue 
e Dairyman. In other words, de- 
ions for freight, can service and 
on expense were taken from the 
paid for surplus milk as well 
iat for whole milk. It appeared 
the dealers returns, that a cer- 
amount of milk is held in many 
s for the purpose of manufacture, 
dealers do not pay freight on this 
. The NEMPA very promptly 
the discovery that charges were 
e for service not rendered took 
. the matter up with Dr. Gilbert ‘in 
» following correspondence: 


8 us plan was propounded, it was 
ce 


d it was found .that the value of _ 


“facture. 


May 30th, 1919. . 
Dr. A. W. Gilbert, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 


In studying the method used in 
computing the loss on surplus milk, 
we find what we consider an error. 
We therefore request you to withhold 
the announcement of price for milk 
sold during the month of May 1919, 
until we may have an opportunity to 
fully examine the records and further 
study the method of computation. 

In order that we may have all the 
information at hand, we request you 
to furnish us the original records of 
the dealers operating under the sur- 
plus plan, for the months of January, 
February, March, April and May 1919. 

We also request you to furnish us 
a detailed statement of what items 
are included in “conversion costs” 
which are deducted from the price 
paid to producers. 

Yours very truly, 
New England Milk Producers’ Associ- 
ation. 
RICHARD PATTEHE, 
Managing Director. 
June 6th, 1919. 
Dr. A. W. Gilbert, , : 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 


In studying the method employed to- 


determine the value of milk under the 


surplus plan, we find what we believe 


to be errors. We ask that in deter- 
mining prices, the method employed 
be corrected to overcome these errors, 
which are: 

First, that the cost of transportation 
at the rate for whole milk is, under 
the present system, charged against 
surplus milk which does not move to 
Boston. It is not the intent of the 
surplus plan, as we interpret it, that 
surplus milk not moved to Boston 


- shall be charged with the cost of 


moving it to Boston. The method 
employed by you in arriving at the 
price f..o. b. Boston for all the milk 
bought, is to include the Boston f. o. 
b. price for such milk as is moved to 
Boston and the value in the country 
of surplus that does not move to 
Boston; then from the price of the 
whole you take a charge for transpor- 
tation from the various zones. In 
this way, while surplus milk manu- 


_factured in the country is included in 


the Boston price at its country value, 
the cost of transportation as whole 
milk rates is taken out of the com- 
posite price and is actually borne by 
the surplus milk not moved. 
Second, in fixing price for surplus 
milk manufactured into by-products 
you have allowed a conversion cost 
to cover the expense of such manu- 
From the price of surplus 
so determined, the price in the vari- 
ous zones is fixed by subtracting 
among other items, a zone 


station - 


| pee. NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
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“We Sell No Experiments | 


Every International Machine is designed, built, and 
sold to do certain work. The farmer who buys one 
expects it to do that work. 


AKG. 


MOOI 
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We sell no experiments. Our machines are tested 
for years before we sell them, and we maintain a 
trained service organization to make sure that every 
machine sold meets the buyers expectation. 


Prepare now for the fall plowing and disking. 


SS 


\ 


Seed bed preparation is the foundation for good 
crops. 


A WWWAKAKAKAKKKKKK YY 


Equipped with an International 8-16, 10-20, or 15-30 
Kerosene Tractor, you can handle every condition 
of soil and grades and do more work plowing and 
disking at one half the price of horse power, besides 
having first class power for all kinds of belt work. 
Remember every International Tractor is equipped 
with a pulley of sufficient size to transmit the full 
power of the engine. 


\ 


\ 


If interested, write us for full information or see 
local dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


, 43 Somerville Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 


—————————— 
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For 20 Years 
America’s 
Favorite 
Silo. 


Endorsed by dairy authorities for extreme sim- 
plicity of operation and perfect preservation of silage. 
Used by the U. S. Government and by the most 
prominent Public Institutions and Private Dairymen 
in the Eastern States. Harder Silos save time, save 
labor, cut down feed bills and insure more milk. 


A Harder Silo usually pays for itself in one season— 
hundreds of dairymen have testified to this. 


It saves all the corn crop, it includes every device 
to make feeding easy. Valuable improvements this year— 
new Gambrel roof adds to capacity. 


Write for free tllustrated book tellin 
ail ebout Siage cnd the Harder Sitio 


HARDER MFG. CORP.° 


Box 13, COBLESKILL, N. Y. yj 


AGENTS WABTED 


im mew. ter 


tory. Write ae 
particulars. 
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charge. The cost of conversion hay- 
ing been allowed, no further charge 
for station expenses should be al- 
lowed against surplus milk manufac- 
tured into by-products. 

Third, a deduction for can service 
for moving to Boston milk which is 
manufactured in the country, should 
not beallowed, The deduction of a 
charge for can service against all the 
milk bought by a dealer would of 
course, include the deduction for that 
service against surplus manufactured 
in the country. 

The above unintentional errors in 
no wise affect the principles or opera- 
tion of the surplus plan. We regard 
them simply as errors in figuring, 
which it is entirely possible to correct 
without prejudice to the plan in any 
way. 

We assume other parties to the 
plan will immediately recognize these 
errors, assent to their correction and 
to their correction as to the milk 
bought in previous months. 

Yours very truly, 

New England Milk Producers’ Assoct- 
ation. 
RICHARD PATTER, 
Managing Director. 


June 16th, 1919. 
To the N. E. Milk Producers’ Assn 
-and the Dealers Working Under the 

Surplus Plan: 

There has been called to our atten- 
tion a possible error in figuring the 
surplus losses for the dealers coming 
under the surplus plan. You will 
recall that the surplus was formulated 
by the Federal Milk Commission in 
May 1918. Since that time certain 
errors have been found from time to 
time, which have been corrected as 
soon as found. 

The present error has reference to 


the freight on surplus milk which was ' 


made into’ by-products in the country 
and was not moved to Boston. 

I have considered this matter very 
carefully and have consulted others 
in regard to it, and am convinced of 
the error and have made the correc- 
tion, which seems to me to make the 
matter correct. This correction has 
been used in figuring the surplus milk 
for the month of May. 

My understanding is, that if either 
the Milk Producers’ Association or 
any of the distributors working under 
the Surplus Plan, wish to appeal from 
my decision, they have a right to do 
s0 and provision has been made for 
such an appeal. I shall be pleased to 
have either party make such an ap- 
peal, if they wish, and would assume 
that when this price is paid for the 
month of May, based on my recent 
decision, that either party would re- 
serve its right to a future recoupment 
in case my decision has been found 
to be incorrect. 

The prices which will be announced 
to the different dealers for the month 
of May 1919, will be based upon the 
correction mentioned above. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR W. GILBERT. 
June 16th, 1919. 
Dr. A. W. Gilbert, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

We acknowledge receipt of yours of 

even date notifying us that the error 
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with respect to freight in figuring the 
price of surplus milk made into by- 
products, in the country, would be 
corrected in the price announced for 
milk sold during the month of May. 

Permit us to call your attention to 
the other errors set forth in our letter 
of June 6th and respectfully request 
that these errors be also corrected. 

Yours very truly, 
New England Milk Producers’ Associ- 
ation. 
RICHARD PATTEE, 
Managing Director. 
June 23rd, 1919. 
Dr. A. W. Gilbert, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

It is important that we know at 
the earliest possible moment, your 
decision as Administrator of the sur- 
plus plan, in the matter submitted to 
you in our communication of June 6th, 
relative to the error in allowing a 
charge for station expense and can 
service, as part of the loss on surplus 
milk manufactured in the country. At 
the time of your decision with re- 
spect to the allowance for freight as 
to price for milk delivered in May, 
we especially reserved our rights to 
a correction in the items of station 
expense and can service. é 

An early decision in this matter is 
we feel, due us, in view of the fact 
that price must be fixed for subse- 
quent months and all elements of 
cost will enter into our negotiations. 

Yours very truly, 
New England Milk Producers’ Associ- 
ation. 
RICHARD PATTHE, 
Managing Director. 
June 24th, 1919. 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, 
51 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Since my decision in regard to the 

freight charges on surplus milk which 


is not moved to Boston, I have re= 


viewed carefully the situation with 
reference to country station and can 
charges for such milk. 

Under the conditions of the Sur- 
plus Plan which was formulated by 
the Federal Milk Commission and 
which it is my duty to administer, it 
is understood that milk distributors 
shall neither make a profit nor a loss 
on surplus milk. Inasmuch as it ap- 
pears that considerable quantities of 
surplus milk are not moved and cer- 
tain sums are allowed to cover com- 
pletely the conversion cost of such 
milk into various by-products, an 
error has been made in allowing a 
further deduction for country station 
charges and can service under which 
your members have received less for 
such milk than they should have re- 
ceived under the proper figuring of 
the Surplus Plan. 

In regard to can charges, I have ref- 
erence to that portion of the can 
charges which applies to the use of 
cans from the country station to Bos- 
ton. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR W, GILBERT. 

In negotiating prices for the month 
of July, the NEMPA demanded of the 
dealers that they pay to their pro- 
ducers the full amount taken from 
them through the error in figuring 


surplus, as per the sorceotin 
pondence. 
agree to do so. 
.that the recoupment of producers be 


made a condition of sale for the 


month of July. Our counsel advised 
us that such claims as arose through 
mistakes in figuring were collectable 
by process of law and the plan of 
making such claims a part of the 
July price was abandoned. So far the 
dealers have not arranged for settle- 
ment. They have asked for time to 
consult counsel and figure’ the 
amounts involved. : 

It will be noted that May prices 
were announced by Dr. Gilbert on the 
basis of a correct allowance for 
freight, as claimed by this organiza- 
tion. The ruling on our claim with 
respect to can service and country 
station expense, was not made before 
May prices were released and settle- 
ment under it was not included in 
the May price. 

In the month of May the non-allow- 
ance of freight on such milk as did 
not move increased the price paid 
by H. P. Hood & Sons to farmers 
for milk sold during that month, ap- 
proximately $20,000.00. 
for the same reason in the milk check 
of the Whiting Companies was ap- 
proximately $8000.00, The complaint 
based on the analysis of the surplus 
plan by the NEMPA resulted inthe 
payment of over $28,000.00 to farmers 
supplying these two concerns. What 
it will amount to, for all concerns, 
under the allowance for freight, can 
service and station charges for the 
month of June, is a matter of esti- 
mate but the whole amount involved 
will not be less than $100,000.00 for 
the three months ending July ist. 

The NEMPA will demand, and if 
necessary, institute proccedings to 
collect the full amount due under the 
Tulings of Dr. Gilbert. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


R. D. Lull. 
Greenfield. 

A Greenfield local, and Market or- 
ganization was organized at Green- 
field, Mass., on Thursday evening, 
June 26th, with the following officers: 

George H. Spear, President. 

Frank Gerrett, Vice-President. 

John Allen, Secretary-Treasurer. 

A. S. Potter, Auditor. 

George H. Spear 

Herman! Severance 

Wilson Graves 

Hugh Riddell 

For some time the Greenfield Mar- 
ket had been handled by a purely 
local organization but it was deemed 
advisable by the majority of members 
to organize under the jurisdiction of 
the NEMPA, and _ this Market 
will. work now with the many others 
already working together in the larger 
sense of an entire New England sys- 
tem. The Greenfield local starts off 
with 30 members which will undoubt- 
edly be added to in the very near 
future. 

Franklin County, Mass. is now very 
well organized, having local organiza- 
tions at Whately, Shelburne Falls, 
Buckland, Charlemont, Colerain, Deer_ 


Market 
Committee 


' field, Grenfield and Bernardston. 


Brattleboro. 
On Friday evening a meeting was 
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It was suggested 
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“you receive for yok 7a : 
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the country will be dry a 
far-as alcoholic drinks ae 
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proves to be an as ae of x no 
mean importance — where : 
cleanliness and sanitation 


and milk products. pe 

This cleaner not only > 
cleans clean, but it purifies, — 
sweetens and freshens as 
well as reduces bacteria 
count and cleaning ee to 
a minimum. 


Order from 
your supply © 


Indian in> 
circle 


| money back 
guarantee. 
clean. 
The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mnfrs., — <a 
Wyandotte, Mich, inte 


‘ermont, for oo 


members numbering over 
2 of ania members are ship- 


ae sag a definite raaricet 
r the producers supplying the 
£1 boro market. It was finally de- 


and form a market organiza- 
p as was recently formed at 


ice and th Ie of 8 a -2¢ 
quart, or 72c per can was agreed 
n 1 for July. Altho a great quan- 
of milk is still coming into this 
concerning surplus as the general 
2 pe) s that from now on the de- 


onths cussing and discussing 
pets: dealers and ooo 


“8 to break upon some of 
many vexing easton. Like all 


feaed to a a price eee of 
aths periods which arrange- 
eemed to satisfy the majority of 
3 and producers as well, and has 


igate and control food com- 
and especially with the ad- 
the Federal Milk Commission 
_ its price fixing from month to 
h, this market became demor- 


ean te to weather “ttre storm and 
) fol ow along with the Federal Com- 
‘ission in its price regulations, but 
1e larger part of the producers broke 
md made bargains with their 
lers for longer periods, therefore 
general upset. 
Market Committee has worked 
d to overcome this condition and 
seems, ms at this writing that things 
slo wily coming into shape. We 
very Worcester producer will 
following:—At a meeting of 
airmen of the Market Commit- 
‘several of the gar organ- 
der the NEMPA, was 
ous opinion of eau pres- 


; period all over New England, 
| would be ees desirable from 


oie! ined markets ‘When this has 


the ee : 


local ‘Sreuuiintion of NEM- 


o bring more of the producers 


ia market, tho Bee nec-_ 
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smoothly as they did under the old 
regime of price making every six 
months. Altho it may be difficult 
some time to see why a new system is 
more desirable than the old, it is us- 
ually safe to be governed ‘by the rule 
of the majority. 

As stated in a previous issue of this 


paper, the Springfield market auto- 


matically follows Boston from month 
to month as regards price of whole 
milk, The price will therefore be, for 
the month of July, 8 1-2c per quart, 
delivered in Springfield. The sur- 
plus plan for this market, which was 
described in the April issue of the 
Dairyman, is discarded for the remain- 
der of this year, all the milk to be 
taken by the dealers and paid for at the 
full market price. The producers 
must remember, however, that the 
surplus. plan!’ goes into effect again 
January first, 1920 and each  pro- 
ducer will next October, November an@ 
December be deciding for himself as 
to what his-rating shall be during an- 
other surplus season. If he expects 
to get the full market price for all 
his milk, he must be producing as 
much in the three last months of. this 
year as he expects to produce during 
the three first months of next year. 


ADVERTISING. 


We call attention to the full page 
advertisement in this issue, urging 
the use of dairy products. This ad- 
vertisement has appeared in all of the 
Boston papers during the past month, 
occupying the same space as in this 
issue of the Dairyman. Several other 
advertisements of like purport have 
appeared in the Boston papers. Pos- 
ters, of this and other designs, have 


' been placed in public places inside 


and outside the street cars, in res- 


_taurants, hotels, etc. 


As nearly as possible the outline 


-printed on the second page of this 


issue has been carried out. 

The dealers in Boston admit that 
this campaign has begun to pull 
strongly, that people are actually buy- 
ing and using more milk. 
campaigns have been aranged in 
Springfield and Worcester, Arrange- 
ments are under way for Lowell, 
Lawrence, Haverhill and Providence. 

We are frequently confronted with 
the statement that the farmers them- 
selves use less milk than they ask 


city people to buy. Some attempt to. 


- justify themselves with the statement 


that at present prices they cannot 
afford to use their own products in 
their own homes. Such producers are 
illogical in that these products cost 
them only about one-half what city 
people are obliged to pay. It is quite 


‘customary among producers to refer- 


to the high wages paid to city work- 
ers. We must not however forget the 
tremendous expense of living in the 
city as compared with the country; 
rent, heat, lighting, clothing, every- 
thing is far more expensive in the 
city. Despite the fact that the pro- 
ducer gets scant return for what he 
sells, he enjoys a quality and a price 
in food products that cannot be 
duplicated. It is a strange and in- 
defensible practice that producers will 


hb 
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Seely been accomplished, fine mar- 
ket conditions will again run as - 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


If light and power for small machinery are wanted this 
outfit cannot be equalled for durability, service and economy. 


proves to be a real investment for a farm, country home, hall, 


village store, church, shop or garage. 
if you own one of these outfits. 


est spot in town” 


You can be “the bright- 
The Genco 


Light and Power Plant is made by the only concern building 
both the machinery and batteries for an electric light plant. 
Write us for catalog and estimate of cost—state what your 


needs are and our long experience may help you. 


Catalog G. E. 56. 


Just ask for 


in gl JE 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 


1 Washington St., Boston, also Somersworth, N. H. 


EXCEPTIONAL $ 


rr Ask fcr full particulars. 


GRAY-ALDRICH CO. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
(Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Station) 


Price 180 


Attachments for Ford Cars 


* Outfit includes regular plowing 
attachment with large radiator, 
circulating pump, pressure oil- 
ing system, and all necessary 
parts. 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


BOTTOM PRICE 


deliberately sell milk at wholesale 
rates and go to the store to buy milk 
products at retail prices. The great 
complaint has been that farmers sell 
at wholesale and buy at retail. That 


is exactly what those do, who sell 


their raw milk and buy condensed, 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


powdered, evaporated or other forms 
of manufactured milk. It is still more 
difficult to understand why farmers 
will sell milk at wholesale prices and 
then. buy milk substitutes like oleo, 
and other vegetable, mineral or ani- 
mal fats, at retail prices. 
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McCULLUM SPEECH. 


We print elsewhere in this issue, 
a copy of an address by Dr. E. V. 
McCollum. This address has ap- 
peared in part or in whole in various 
farm papers throughout the country. 
It is being distributed in pamphlet 
form as part of the advertising cam- 
paign now going on in Boston. It 


is probable few farmers themselves - 


realize that milk is the one indispen- 
sible item of human food, that it to 
a larger extent than any other sub- 
sustance, contains the essential ele- 
ments of nutrition and on its use 
depends the development and mainte- 
nance of the vitality essential to 
human life. 

We urge producers everywhere to 
read Dr. McCullom’s article carefully; 
it will bear reading several times. 


All up for 20,000 by September 1st. 


é 


P Milki g 

Is largely a result of a healthy 

udder and teats. Any con- 
dition that makes a cow 
restless interferes with the 
milk flow and makes de 
hard. 

To keep the udder and toate 
always in the pink of condition use 
BAG BALM, the great healing 
ointment. A sure, quick remedy 
for Caked Bag through its sooth- 

" ing and penetrating effect on the 
tissues. Great for any external 
hurt, chapping, cuts or inflam- 
mation. 


A 60c package is a good investment. 
Draggists and feed dealers sell it. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vt. 


A Dairy Cow in No Country lasts 
to above six to ten years. Age, acci- 
dent and failures constantly cause 
cows to be sent to the butcher. Cows 
of the Holstein-Friesian breed are 
large, weighing 1000 to 1500 lbs., and 
make an excellent quality of beef. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain 
much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


BO Ss TO Ni; P MASS. 
A minute from surface or subway 
cars—famed for comfort, convenience 
and courtesy. Refurnished. All the 
modern conveniences in every room 
—prompt service — moderate prices. 


European plan, $1.00 a day up—and 
the unique restaurant now one of 


Boston’s show places, where the 
choicest the market affords is served 
in quaint and beautiful surroundings 
to perfect music. 


THE FAMOUS 


‘in handling, 
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COOPERATIVE MARKETING. 


The committee on cooperative mal- 
keting has spent much time and study 
in an attempt to perfect a plan for 
handling the dairy and other agri- 
cultural products of members of the 
Association, upon a cooperative bas- 
is, Studies have been made of the 
systems employed in marketing simi- 
lar products in Australia, New Zeal- 
and, Russia, Denmark, Holland and 
Ireland and other places where con- 
siderable success has been had along 
these lines. 


To a casual observer it may ap- 


“pear simple to establish a cooperative 


marketing system. It is not however, 
so simple as it looks. The problem 
divides itself into practically threes 
sections; first, plan and method of or- 
ganization; second, financing; and 
third, relation to present activities. / 

The one cardinal priniciple which 
underlies all successful cooperative 
marketing projects is the one man, one 
vote idea. In an organization upon 
that basis, strength and influence de- 
velops according to the character and 
judgment of the men themselves, not 
according to the number of shares or 
size of investment men may have in 
the enterprise. It requires little study 
to determinie that the most success- 
ful enterprises of this character base 
the division of savings affected not 
upon the investment, but upon the 
amount of business done through the 
enterprise. It was early determined 
by the committee that any organiza- 
tion recommended by it should be 
based upon each member having an 
equal voice in! its management, irre- 
spective.of the amount invested; that 
the investment as such should draw 
a stipulated percentage of interest 
and eliminating the item of profits 
the savings affected 
should be added to the prices paid for 
commodities handled. Thus the bene- 
efits returned from this project would 
go most largely to those who patron- 
ized it most liberally. 

Under this general plan! for the di- 
vision of sayings according to the 
use made of the marketing facilities 
provided, it is clear that no especial 
advantage can come-to the investor, 
as such. His advantage must be de- 
rived from his patronage. It is im- 
possible in advance to determine 
what any man’s patronage will be and 
it is necessary to raise a sufficient 
amount of capital to handle the busi- 
ness with the greatest possible de- 
gree of economy. The studies made 
by the committee include both suc- 
cessful and un'successful enterprises 
in many places and it has found that 
many failures have been caused by the 
lack of enough ready money to prop- 
erly handle the business. 

A proper interest charge upon the 
investment is recognized as a legiti- 
mate cost in the operation of any busi- 
ness. No enterprise can really be 
said to make a profit until it has paid 
not only its running expenses, anid 


ee 


/ 


enough to provide Phin Sia and ex- 
tension but also reasonable interest 
upon the capital invested. That in- 


- terest may properly be included as 


one of the running expenses of the 


businegs and it must be at a rate suf- 


ficiently high to make the invest- 
ment attractive to the capital re- 
quired. 


The investment in the proposed 


marketing enterprise might be solic- © 


ited with out regard to the amount 
of patronage expected from an inves- 
tor, Shares might be offered indis- 
criminately at a rate of interest which 
would attract capital. The committee 
however, believes that the owner- 
ship of marketing facilities should be 
in the hands of the users of such fa- 


_ cilities in! proportion to the use made 


of them. In this view they have 
worked out a plan of allotment upon 
a basis of assumed patronage; in other 
words, they will recommend a plan 
under which a man’s patronage is 
estimated and he will be asked to in- 
vest according. 
worked out a plan! for the retirement 
of the original investment and the re- 
issuance of shares periodically, in ac- 
cordance with patronage. 

This plan is based upon the recom- 
mendation and suggestion of Bureau 
of Markets of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. It was de-~ 
veloped and fully explained in the 
bulletin published by Messrs. Barrett 
and Jesness (United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No- 
541).° Mr. Jesniess; co-author of this 
bulletin with Mr. Barrett ,and since 
Mr. Barrett’s resignation, at the head 
of the Bureau, has cooperated with 
the committee in the preparation and 
development of 'this feature of the or- 
ganization. He has spent many days 
and made several trips to Boston in 
this work. 

The general plan which will be 
offered will provide that a certain per- 
centage of the amount for which the 
products of any member of the or- 
ganization are sold, will be retained in 
the treasury and at the end of the year 
the gross amount so retained used to 
purchase the shares of original and 
subsequent investment in the enter- 
prise, new shares being issued to the 
patrons to the amount so retained 
from the selling price of their prod- 
ucts. In this way the investment of 
each patron will gradually be ad- 
justed in accordance with his patron- 
age, each patron will own shares in 
the enterprise according to the use 
he makes-of it and will draw a rea- 
sonable interest on the shares so 
owned, By the continuous operation 
of this plan upon a cycle of five or 


more years thé amount retained from 


the price of each farmer’s product 
each year will be so small that it is 
expected he will receive in’ cash an 
amount for his goods equal to or 
greater than he could have received 
for them if sold to private interests 
and at the same time he will receive 
(Continued on Page Ten) 
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PRovidence, R. 


Zone Miles 
1 1—20 
2 21—40 
3 41—60 


June Price F. O. B. Providence: 


I. —(Continued from Page Three.) 


Shipped in 
10 qt. cans 20 qt. cams 
-780 1.580 
-770 1.570 
-760 1.545 


1.575 per 20 quart can 
} 


They have further. 


-788 per 10 quart can. 


THE COW NEEDS HELP. 
\ LIN THE SPRING. 7 ‘s 


STOPABORTIN | 
SAVE THE CALE ! 


Buy Dr. ‘Daniels’ seed 
COW INVIGORATOR 
From Your Dealer = 


This Cow Medicine is all 
cine. No Bran, Mlay or ‘oth 
filling. 


strength, more milk. 

UDERKREAM—the relief for 
_Caked Udders, Sores, Scratches — 
-and Hard Milkers. — _ ie ou 
Antiseptic and Healing | 

KEPOFFLY—the Cow Com- ’ 
fron At your dealers or dirett: 
rom 


Dr A.C, Daniels, Ine 


172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Will Produce More Milk 


At LESS COST Than Any Other — : 
Mixture or Dairy Feed on the Market | : 
Because it is properly balanced and it con- 
tains more digestible protein the so- | 
called balanced ration. Digestible abe ee 
is what is required to produce 
Balanced Heaten is composed Stan the Paras, a 


Meal, Ground Barley, Wheat Bran and % | 
of 1 per cent Salt. Guaranteed analysis” 
22% Protein, 4% Fat, 10% Fibre. - 

f you will ask your mies prime as 
Nulife Balanced Ration he 
it for you and you will be a ae 
same like hundreds of other eee eke! 
men. Other high grade feeds under our 
Nulife brands: Dry Mash, Scratch Feed, i 
Hog Meal, Dairy Feed, Mixed Feed, Stock | 
Feed, Alfalfa Horse Feed. ‘te Distributers. | 


FRED L. CRESSEY poo Be 
Wise Folks Save Mener Ee 
.°.| A Savings © 
: | Account: tt oe 


protests you 


Wise Bees Save a 


that may arise. Start 
it here now—add to 
it regularly and make 
it grow! 


WRITE FOR di | 
“ BANKING BY a 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF 


1 
Fa 


‘secins, | HOME SAVINGS BANK 
' ocT. 10 Incorporated 1869 


15 oe § 


-BSORBINED 


TRADEMARK REG.U.S:PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Strained, Puffy tat, 

Baie Sealine S rola 
S, Swellings; tops 

4} and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cut 

~ Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AKD GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove t ; ti 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to cae 
$2.50a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free 
ABSORBINE, JR., an liniment for manki 

duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins. Concen- 


trated—only a few drops required atan epplication. Price” 
£1.25 per bottle at dealers or deli 


vered, 
W. F. YOUNG, Ino, T86FensleSt, Spring, Mame, 


: 
apt 
eee 


Shipped in i f 
10 qt. cans 20 at. cams 
-730 Be 480 
-720 1.470 
-710 1.445 


‘he Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 
sp oducers make and operates under the Milk eee oi surplus plan. 

at operates one milk receiving plant at imantic, Conn. It 
. an electric line ‘in New London County, ‘Conit, and transfers 


Messer te are 60 adjusted that three price tables are required. 

or milk handled through the milk station at Willimantic the Providence 
a Company will pay the full price delivered in Providence, less cost of 
ting it there including freight, station expense and use of cans. Being 
E eight and test with an extra price for excess butter fat, the expense 


aBEy. and March make up the deductions for April, May and 


: — TABLE II. 
du ee to. the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing thr ough 
| mantic concentrating plant and shipped to Providence. 


Shipped in 
eductions per ewt. 20 qt. cans 
LL. pret Rate* = | .2674 
( j : 0080 
Hy : 0853 
= .1750 
— 0258 
pa eee 
: .5115 
y price per cwt. F. 0. B. Providence o | $3.894875 
Less deductions allowed : ; -511500 
Price at Willimantic $3.382875 
ess surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 3041 
Net to ‘producer $3.081775 
‘ice per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $3,661875 
s deductions allowed S en ! / 5116 
= ice at Willimantic , $3.150375 


Milk collected by trolley and transferred to steam trains at Westerly, 
L, bears the freight charge from Westerly, the cost of transfer from the 
3 to steam cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn., except 
jon expense, Prices paid by the Hrovidense Dairy Company for above milk 


a Table III. 
= TABLE HI. 
eductions allowed to the Provide ce Dairy—Co. on milk shipped from 
aM via Gog Ee to Providence. ( t 
Shipped in 
20 qt. cans 


vice 
hing, Testing and Accounting $2 -0704 
nsfer nem electric to steam railroad at Westerly -0508 
\ —_—————- 


Total per ewt, 4319 _ 


e ewt. F. O. B. Providence | : $3.894375 
deductions ee x r .431900 


$3.462475 
.301100 


$3.161375 
$3.661875 
4319 


$3.229975 


dence Dairy Company receives milk at points where there are 
3 stations or transfer expense. At such nates the deductions from 


ae in the various zones other fan at Willimantic and on the Wes- 
ley milk is ‘shown in Table IV. ; 
TABLE IV. ' 
ctions allowed the Providence ee Co, on milk passing through all 
Deductions 


- per cwt. 
Biyaaiea Wik a wa ; shipped in 
Miles ae ‘ - 20 at. cans 
_ 1—20 22972 
21—40 i -3211 


41—60 : 3811 


3 rice per cwt. F. O. B. Providence : $3:894375 
urplus: allowed by Milk Administrator 2011 « 
Pr rice at-Providence ° $3.593275 
ie Price by zones at shipping stations : 
: - shipped in 
Miles ; : 20 at. cans-— 
1—20 ba - 3.296 
21—40 nt Ie : 3.272 
41-60 3.212 
“ 
rice per cwt. F. 0. a Htbvidance : _ $3.661875 
Price by zones at shipping stations, 5 
shipped in 
Miles Z 20 qt. cans 
1—20 : 3.465 
21—40 ae 3.341 
60 SA Voie Neat! 4 <3 88 
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“Unicorn Dairy Ration” is the 
name that identifies feed of superior 
quality,—it stands only for feed 
made of the highest grade of materi- 
als balanced perfectly—a guide to . 
satisfaction. 


At all good dealers. 


’ Consider the results, not the price. 
Look for the quality mark “Unicorn.” 


Unicorn Dairy Ration is economy. 


ry 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Webster Bidg., 
Chicago. 


131 State St., 
Boston. 


DEPOSITS | 


Go on Interest JULY {5th 


4\% 


Is the Rate We Have Been Paying 
START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company 


60 Devonshire St., Boston 


Avoid DELAY and LOSS 
your FARM 
MACHINERY 


EARLY IN THE SEASON 


es fla 
CREAMERY 
" EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 


“12: SOUTH MARKET - Stas 
BOSTON}— ‘MASS. 
STOCK BARN-FITTINGS 

MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 
SUPP LIE? of 


Prompt Service on 


BLOWER CORNCUTTERS 
THRESHING MACHINES 
Mowers, Rakes, Tedders 
P. 8S. Don’t Forget That Water Supply 


LUNT MOS8S CO., Boston 
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COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
(Continued from Page Hight) 


shares in the facility that handles his 
products in accordance with the 
amount of products so handled. 

The arrangement which will con- 
stantly keep the ownership in the 
hands of the man who uses the market- 
ing facilities and such ownership 
equalized according to patronage, with 
each owner having an equal voice in 
the management, will in the judgment 
of the committee be most equitable 
and best calculated to succeed. 

In ealling for an original invest- 
ment upon a basis of estimated use, 
the committee will probably recom- 
mend the per cow plan. It is not in- 
tended to ask dairymen to invest any 
more than the minimum requirement 
for safety. It is therefore planned to 
solicit from patrons upon a basis of 
estimated use, only enough money to 
enable the enterprise to be floated, 
the remainder being borrowed in! the 
regular way from financial institutions 
and these borrowings, together with 
the original investment by patrons, 
retired upon the basis of actual use 
through the retention of certain pro- 
portions of the sale price and the is- 
suance of new shares for the amount 
so retained. The committee is assured 


by financial in'stitutions that if a 
very small investment is actually 
made by the farmers themselves, 


backed by pledges to use the facilities 
acquired, the balance will be forth- 
coming at reasonable rates and may 
be repaid during a convenient term. 

It remains to properly adjust an 
enterprise of this kind to the activities 
of the NEMPA. The marketing plan 
is intended to afford members of the 
NEMPA a means to cooperatively 
market their products. Under such 
circumstances it may be properly 
limited to members of the NEMPA. 
In other words, certain members of 
the NEMPA who wish to market their 
goods, cooperatively may associate 
themselves in an enterprise which 
they, whose money is invested, will 
own, such enterprise to be operated 
in accordance with the plans and pol- 
icies of the NEMPA. It may therefore 
be suggested by the committee that the 
members of the NEMPA whose 
goods are to be handled, will finance 
and own the facilities for handling it, 
placing such facilities under the 
management of Trustees specifically 
and definitely instructed to handle 
them in! accordance with the plans and 
policies of the general organization. 
These Trustees, according to the rec- 
ommendation of the committee, may 
be selected by and answerable to the 
NEMPA members who furnish the 
money to acquire the marketing facil- 
ities with the condition that the 
Trustees selected by them should not 
go beyond or contrary to the general 
policies of the NEMPA as expressed 
by its members, in annual meeting or 
through its directors. 

A very clear and specific relation 
between the cooperative marketing 
enterprise and the NEMPA will be 
suggested by the committee, under 
which all parties will not be involved 
in legal diffie'ties or responsibilities 
and at the same time the marketing 
operation will be designed to carry 
out the general plans of the NEMPA. 

Many people have an idea that the 
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NEMPA as such was to purchase the 
Turner Center Dairying Association, a 
corporation, and other similar enter- 
prises for the marketing of dairy 
products. The NEMPA as now con- 
stituted, is a gargaining organization. 
If it were itself to own and operate 
marketing facilities, it is clear that 
it must not discriminate by operating 
facilities for handling goods of its 
members in any one particular section 
Neither could it be an active merchant 
in milk, buying from farmers anid sell- 
ing to the public at the same time 
dictating the price which competing 
dealers should pay to their farmers in 
other section of the territory. 

It is fundamentally sound, that the 
farmers, members of this organiza- 
tion, in any section who wish to mar- 
ket their milk cooperatively should 
have that privilege and it is emi- 
nently proper that the members of 
the NEMPA in any section who wish 
to operate a cooperative marketing 
system may own such system and op- 
erate it in conformity with the gen- 
eral purposes, plans and policies of 
the NEMPA, a general bargaining or- 
ganization, gradually extending the 
territory involved to cover all New 
England, calling upon farmers to in- 
vest as they are served by the enter- 
prise. : 

The plan to be outlined and pro- 
posed by the committee will permit 
the development of cooperative mar- 
keting upon a New England wide sys- 
tem. It may appear first among the 
farmers of Maine in takin'g over the 
facilities which handle their products, 
or, it may appear first among the 
farmers around some of the lesser 
markets like Providence or Spring- 
“field, in building plants for handling 
the products raised in the vicinity of 
such markets. 

The committee has been consider- 
ably handicapped by the pressure of 
other business and by the difficulty in 
spending the time necessary to go 
over the proposition from every angle. 
On the other hand it has been greatly 
helped by being made up of men 
from different sections of New Eng- 
land with different ideas and view 
points. It has had the cooperation 
and assistance of the Federal and 
State authorities and has developed 
and will recommend a plan which is 
as nearly perfect as possible, and far 
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Strainer Funnel. 


milk MUST go. 


“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funel. 

“Dp” Wire Clamp. 

THAT’S ALD. 


~ clusions as the result of ten years 


Sterilized cotton through which 


and away more likely to ‘succeed than 
anything of its kind ever offered to 
the producers of this country. Plans 
of a similar nature but ona lesser 
scale are already successfully in oper- 
ation in the extreme and middle West. 
Plans along similar lines as those to 
be recommended by the committee, 
are being developed in New York and 
other large market centers. The 
pages of the New England Dairyman 
will herafter carry much information 
and discussion of the proposed co- 
operative marketing plan. The com- 
mittee lis working out every detail 
and arranging for every contingency 
that can be foreseen. It will make 
its formal announcement within a 
very short time. Literature explana- 
tory of the proposed plan will be cir- 
culated throughout New England and 
charts and maps shown to explain! all 
its proposed operations. 

We understand that before the far- 
mers will be asked to advance money 
to put its plan in operation, the com- f 
mittee will arrange a series of meet- 
ings at which the farmers will hear 
the whole matter discussed by those 
who have studied it from the start. 
No attempt wil be made by the com- ~ # 
mittee to actually put over a plan of 
marketing until that plan has been {ff 

\ 


laid before the producers for discus- 
sion and such criticism as will point 
out every possible defect. The com- 
mittee has gone slowly and carefully é 
about its work. It proceeded delib- i) 
erately with the fixed intention to 
offer as nearly as possible, the right 
thing and to leave as little as possible 
to be adjusted or revised after the \ 
plan has been put into ) operation, 


ADDRESS OF DR. E. V. MCCOLL-UM 
—JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


GENTLEMEN:—It is an  unex- 
pected pleasure to me to be here this 
afternoon. I want to spend a few 
minutes in telling you why I have been 
traveling almost continuously for the 
past two months, telling the people of 
this country to patronize the dairy in- 
dustry. I have formed certain con- 


of experimental study of nutrition, 
which it will be to your profit to hear, 
and I want your support and’ assis- 
tance in my attempt to spread in- 
formation concerning the paramount 
importance of dairy products in the 
nutrition of man. It is because I have 
become convinced that there-are large 


DR. C 


every bit of sediment from milk. 
gauze to wear out. 


by the U. S. Government. 


soiners, and the 
country. - 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity MIik Strainer to Remove ~ 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milik, and to 


which No Other Strainer will. 


c. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 


General Agent for New Hngland States. Agent for Maine and N. HL 


~ 
~ 


| frigerator door and keeps the silage # 


R. CLARK | 
PURITY MILK STRAINER | 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT | 


Not complicated. -Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
No cloths used. No fine “a 
Your wife does not have to spend most of the © 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only stralner. made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. WIIl Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 


In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Aor 

Endorsed by the Conn. State Dalry and Jf 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dalry and Food Commis- § 
Smallest as well as the Largest Dalrymen In the Bik 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean milk. | 


Be Proud Of 


Ask yourself, “How will my silo 
look after ten years?” Then learn 
the age of some of the thousands of 
sturdy, good-looking Green Mountain 7 
Silos dotted over the country. They . 
“grow old gracefully.” ae 

Green Mountain Silos, with the 
popular new hip roof, are fully de-— 
seribed in our interesting new 1919 
folder. Write for free copy today. 
You’ll always be glad you did so. to 

The staves of the Green Mountain 
are of thick, clean lumber, dipped in 
creosote oil preservative. —~Grooves , 
and joints are- made to stay tight— 
and they do. ; > 

The hoops are of extra heavy steel, — 
with easy-fitting rolled thread. They 
stand the hardest strains. Ec aie 

The patented Green Mountain door 
is simple and tight—it fits like a re- 


sweet and palatable. ree 
‘The noyel Green Mountain anchor- — 
age system prevents warping and blow- 
ne over-—“it holds like Gibraltar.” sf 
Get the whole Green Mountain 
story by sending for the free folder 
—right now. % 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG.CO. JR 
354 West St., Rutland, Vt. = 


BENNETT BROS. Co. {| 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Remove Sediment — : 


H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. | 
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MT ’ A Dairy and a Sharples 


Will Swell Your 
Bank Account 


There are no substitutes 


for Dairy Foods 
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The reason is simple. You-.know how profitable a ee 
ought to be—but perhaps you do not realize how greatly a 
_ Sharples increases your profits. Sharples is a Suction-Feed 
Separator —all other separators are fixed feed. 


SKIMS CLEAN AT ANY SPEED 


ee 


oe Oe get this: iapica can be turned at any speed and it skims clean. Fixed 
feed separators when turned below speed marked on the~handle cannot skim 
~ clean—as the flow of milk is greater than the separator force. Some owners 
~ of fixed feed separators boast that they always turn at the right speed, but 
thousands of individual tests prove that fixed feed separators lose butterfat 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred. There is only one sure way to skim clean 
at all time at all speeds and under all conditions—use a Sharples Suction-Feed 
dg Cream Separator. : 


Fatten up your bank account right now with a 
Sharples. Write for literature that tells you © 
«i ae Maa = how to do it. Your family will also enjoy the 
ee j Sharples Book of Old Songs. It’s free. Write 

< to nearest branch, addressing Dept. 57 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 
BRANCHES:- . CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in Daily Use 


SHARPLES CREAM StrARATOR 
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groups of people in the United States 
today who are making serious mis- 
takes in the selection of food, and be- 
cause of an unwise tendency of the 
public to reduce its purchases of milk, 
that I have left my laboratory to talk 
to the women who are interested in 
home economics and to the women’s 
clubs in the larger cities, urging them 
to do all in their power to increase the 
consumption of milk. Since I have 
done this entirely on my own initia- 
tive, and without consulting any of the 
dairy interests, I am glad to take this 
opportunity to tell you members of 
the National Dairy Conference about 
my aims. 

I can best impress you with my 
views on certain aspects of nutrition, 
by giving you a brief account of the 
last ten years of progress in our 
knowledge in this field. Ten years 
ago the subject stood practically 
where Professor Atwater left it. He 
thought he had accumulated such 

studies as would enable one to plan a 

satisfactory diet for one whose habits 
_ of life were known. It had been be- 

lieved since about 1840, when the fa- 
mous chemist Liebig was making such 
great advances in our knowledge of 
the application of chemistry to the 
processes of agriculture, that the es- 
sential constituents of an adequate 
diet were protein, fats, carbohydrates, 
and certain mineral salts. He had 
sufficient knowledge of methods for 
the analysis of each of these constitu- 
ents of the natural foods, to make pos- 
sible the application of the principles 
of chemical analysis to the compound- 
ing of rations for men and animals. 
Atwater believed that if we knew the 
composition of each of our important 
foods with respect to the constituents 
just enumerated and also their diges- 
tibility, and energy values, and the 
energy requirements of the man or 
animal to be nourished, we should 
have all the data necessary for the 
planning of a suitable diet both as 
respects composition and amount, 
He spent his life gathering data re- 
lating to the chemical composition of 
foods, and in studying the energy re- 
quirements of men confined in his 
famous respiration calorimeter. This 
was a wonderful machine, and _ its 
results were accurate to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Dr. Armsby has since 
that time conducted similar studies 

with cattle. In Bulletin 28 of the U. 

S. Department of Agriculture, are 

collected the results of anaylsis of al- 

most everything eaten by man in this 
couniry. It is a monument to his 
zeal and energy. ‘There were, how- 
ever, certain factors relating to nu- 
trition which were unknown to At- 
water. It was first suspected by pro- 
gressive animal husbandrymen that 
the principles of feeding, as they are 
explained in the text-books and the 
bulletins of the Experiment Stations, 
and of the Department of Agriculture, 


were not the last word on the sub- — 


ject. They had in many cases long 
appreciated the fact that it makes a 
difference what foods are selected for 
the feeding of an animal. That it is 
not enough that we know the amounts 
of the substances which cemica] an- 
alysis reveals. Certain foods give 
good results in the feeding of animals, 
while others having practically the 
came gradually worse as time went 
on. 

When these experimental animals 
produced their first calves, there were 
exhibited still) more remarkable dif- 
ferences in the vitality of the animals 
in the different lots. The wheat-fed 
cows produced, somewhat premature- 
ly, calves about sixty per cent as large 
as the normal calf at birth, and all 
were dead when born. The oat-fed 
cows produced calves which were 
about as large as they should be, but 
all were dead when ‘born or died soon 
after. In marked contrast to these, 
the corn-fed cows produced calves 
which were normal in every way. 

There were in the literature of phy- 
siology at that time two papers de- 
scribing attempts to nourish animals 
on diets composed of carefully puri- 


‘Dr. 
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same composition give results much 
less satisfactory. This idea did not 
find acceptance in the minds of the 
scientists who were studying nutri- 
tion problems as early as it did 
among practical men. 

In the year 1907 I went to the Wis- 


consin Experiment Station to under- 


take studies in animal nutrition, and 
saw in progress at that time an ex- 
periment of fundamental importance 
in inaugurating a new era in research 
in this field. The idea, and the gen- 
eral details of this experiment, came 
from Professor Babcock, the famous 
inventor of the fat test, which, fol- 
lowing the invention of the separator, 
made possible the development of the 
dairy industry on a scientific basis. 
Dr. Babcock had long been skeptical 
of the truth of the assumption that 
the chemical analysis of a food-stuif 
threw much light on the dietary val- 
ue of the substance, and had not in- 
frequently argued the question with 
Atwater. Unfortunately for the 
public, Dr. Babcock did not take up 
research in nutrition but confined his 
attention to dairy chemistry. 

In 1906 he suggested to Professor 
Hart, then newly appointed head of 
the Department of Agricultural Chem- 
istry, that he test the question as to 
whether rations derived from different 
sources, but having the same chemi- 
cal composition, would produce the 
same amount of growth, and promote 
physiological well-being in’ animals 
over a long period. He suggested that 
three groups of heifer calves should 
be fed exculsively upon rations each 
derived from a single plant source, 
and should be restricted for a long 
period to such monotonous diets in 
order to find whether in the long run 
they would not show differences in 
their well-being as the result of some 
peculiar properties of the different 
plants, This was an entirely new 
idea in nutrition investigations. Dr. 
Babcock had indeed years’ before 
made an attempt to study this ques- 
tion by restricting full grown cows for 
a considerable period to diets, de- 
rived solely from a Single plant 
source, and had become convinced 
that they were not equally well 
nourished, and thought that the dif- 


ferences could be accentuated by in-| 


cluding the period of growth in the 
experiment. 

Accordingly three groups of four 
calves each were fed on rations hav- 
ing the same chemical composition, 
but derived each from a different 
plant. One was fed exclusively on the 
corn plant, another exclusively on the 
oat plant and the third on the wheat 
plant. The food mixtures consisted 
of the seed, leaf and straw of the 
plant, and these were so combined as 
to make the resulting rations have 
the same amount of protein, of energy 
value and about the same digestibility. 
Each was deriyed from what Was rec- 
ognized as a wholesome food plant. 

When I first saw the animals they 
had been fed on these single plant 
rations for nearly a year. They were 


' by that time beginning to show dif- 


ferences in their appearances which 
showed that there was good reason for 
the continuance of the work. The 
wheat-fed calves were rough looking, 
small’ of girth, and looked poorly 
nourished as compared with the oth- 
ers. All had, however, grown about 
equally well. I was asked to partici- 
pate in the conduct of the experiment 
and to study the problem from a 
chemical standpoint to see whether 
any reason could be discovered why 
the wheat-fed animals were not doing 
so well as the others. During the 
following two years I gave a great 
deal of thought and work to the solu- 
tion of the question, but it was not long 
before I came to the conclusion that 
such a complex problem could not be 
solved by chemical methods then avail- 
able. That there were great dif- 
ferences in the values of the three 
rations derived respectively from the 
wheat, corn and oat plants, there could 
be no doubt.’ The corn-fed animals 


y alone could be said to be in fine con- 


dition, while the wheat-fed ones be- 
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Sterilizer 
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For Milking Machines 
“Milk” nowadays is just another word for money. Dur 
‘ing the hot weather it is necessary to guard against every 
possibility of there being any contamination of your milk. 
No man needs anyone to tell him that his milking machin 
tubes, and teat cups need attention. He knows what ha: 
pens when milk utensils are allowed to get dirty. 
It is absolutely necessary for every man who is using 
milking apparatus to keep it sweet and clean—and the 
man who is the kind of a fellow who wants to be sure of 
this thing is the man who uses BK. 
‘ BK has exactly the proper chemical action for steriliz- i] 
ing and purifying milking machines. Years ago General || 
Laboratories was the pioneer in making scientific tests of || 
teat cups and rubber and other dairy utensils; and imple- — 
ments with various chemicals, in order to produce one that _ 
would sterilize them without injury—BK is the result. 1 
There was no guess work ahout it. | 
- Thousands of users of milking machines who are suc- 
cessfully producing highly pure milk by sterilizing them 
the BK way, amply proves its effectiveness. BK is the 
Standard today in all such work. 
- Milking machine manufacturers have -known for y years 
the superior qualities of BK for this work and recommend | 
it for use with their machines. It does not harm rubber | 
nor corrode metal parts. Rubber parts last longer where 
BK is used: Costs only a few cents a week to keep 
milking machine ¢lean and sweet. _ ‘\ 
BK is sold by milking machine agents, implements _ 
dealers, general stores and druggists everywhere. If your. 
dealer does not sell BK, send us his name with your order 
and remittance and we ‘will see that you are supplied. We 
will refund your money if not perfectly satisfied. 
Price: One gallon bottle, in. solid wood case, $2.50; - five 
gallon jug, in solid wod case, $11.00. Send for Dairy’ a 
letin No. 317 giving “145 Farm Uses.” — . Yi 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Manufacturers = 
3515 So. Dickinson St. Madison, Wis. | 
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No Matter What | 
Water System | 


You Install you want to 
insist on a- us 


Ready to Run 
Pumping Outfit. In four years use we have. 


not had to replace a worn part. Isn’t that the | 
kind of service you want your pump to give ? 
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Write us for complete particulars % 


Charles J, Jager Company 15 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


33 CANAL ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND | 
13 EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


BETTER CHEESE and BUTTER 
made with 


HANSEN’S Preparations 


Take the guess work out of cheese and butter making on 
the farm. Simplify the work and make it easy. 

Big creameries where champion prize cheese and butter 
makers work, use Hansen’s Dairy Preparations because they 
ee pure, concentrated, simplest to use and always depend- 
able. : 

Hansen’s Rennet Tablets for cheese making; Cheese Color 
Tablets and Danish Butter Color—pure vegetable colors 
used in finest dairy products; Junket Buttermilk Tablets 
for ripening the milk or cream in cheese or butter making 
an oo small dairy or for rsgarisk delicious buttermilk in 
the home, 


Ask for Hansen’s. At drug or grocery stores or direct. 
Send for prices and valuable free literature on Cheese and 
Butter Making. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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‘food substances. ‘The idea. had 
§ prevailed that the essential con- 
uents in an adequate diet were 
otein, fat, carbohydrates such as 
ch and sugar, and certain inor- 
e@ salts. The attempts which had 
n made to nourish animals on 
‘food mixtures, so made up as 
e of such a.composition that they 
would pass the inspection of a ehem- 
‘ist, showed that although they com- 

ied with all the requirements of 
ietitian they were not capable of 
ntaining the life of an animal. In 
fe fall of 1907 I discussed these 
eriments with Dr. Babcock and 
we would -do 
the study of 

by making an 


order to be adequate. 
at, if mixtures of purified ‘protein, 
rbohydrate fats and mineral salts 
vere not satisfactory as a food sup- 
aly, we should first find out why they 
ere not, and then proceed from the 
simple diet to the more complex 
eee employed in farm _ practice, 
emed to us a good one and accord- 
ingly I began at once to study this 
‘problem. 
One cannot employ large animals 
experimental work of this char- 
ter, since they require so much 
that the cost in time, labor and 
ey for the preparation of the nec- 
ry foodstuffs would be prohibitive. 
therefore selected the domestic rat 
‘as the experimental animal to be used, 
d with the plan to conduct a large 
mber of tests with this species in 
e laboratory, and then test the re- 


Mments on farm animals. The early 

efforts which I made ,to secure 

“growth in young animals fed mixtures 

of purified food-stuffs, in which every- 

thing in te diet could be named, con- 
firmed the experience of the foreign 
vestigators in this field. It became 

‘at once evident to me that there was 
omething. necessary in the diet which 

= not been hitherto appreciated, 

a I began a systematic study of 

the cause of the failure of animals to 

hrive on these simple diets. 

"i oni cannot here detail the history of 
he first five years of this work. It 
vould be almost without exception a 

Be csiption of a series of failures. 

“Neither can I describe the work of 

other investigators in the field of hu- 

“man pathology which gave important 

‘clues to the solution of the problem. 

These details I have described in my 

technical papers during the last six 

years. 

“made the discovery that we could with 

‘a certain diet secure growth in young 

“animals when we put butterfat in it, 

‘but that the same food mixture would 

“not support growth when lard or,olive 

oil was used instead. .This was the 

first evidence that the fats in our 

“food are not all of equal value. The 

tudies of the past had shown that 

the energy values of all fats are about 
aces! and they are about equally well 
ie and utilized as sources of en- 
‘ergy. We found, further, that the 
ats of egg yolk have the same positive 
@ffect on growth that butterfat has, 
ut that the vegetable fats, without 
ception, failed to produce the good 
fects which we could secure with 
pe fats or butterfat. There is some 
tance in butterfat which is not 

d in fats generally, which is ab- 

an ely necessary for the maintenance 


Not a g after, we made observa- 
S ich convinced us that there 


maintained in either the young or 
the adult. This substance is not 
found associated with any fat either 
‘of animal or vegetable origin. It is 
much more abundant in our natural 
codstutts than is that one which is 
found associated with butterfat and 
vd fats! Indeed the only foods 

ich we use extensively in human 

utrition which do not contain it are 
‘polished rice, the euEArs, arene and 


A eer oe x: a slay ety ge 
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“sults with a few well-planned, experi-~ 


By 1912 Miss Davis and I had_ 
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In the barns that are e james Equipped the 


task is not too great for children’s strength; for 
James Equipment makes barn work easy. The light 
running James Carriers make chore time almost play time, 
turning a disagreeable, dirty task into a near-pleasure. 
The James Carrier makes a boy’s job of what used to beshirked 

by all—an investment paying a profit of 25% a year in labor saved. 
; The James Feed Truck or Feed Carrier saves much walkingto 
| and from feed rooms--makes unnecessary the lifting of heavy basketa. 


easier the care of animals in the barn. 

It explains the easy way of putting up 
carriers, erecting stalls and pens, and 
attaching drinking cups. 

It tells about the James barn plan 
Services the James barn experts who 
know what not to do as well as what 
to do in planning convenient, money~ 
6aving barns. 

Theis advice on barn planning, venti- 
lation and other barn problems is free. 
No charge for floor plans. 

Let James Equipment solve your 
labor problem, Mail the coupon now— 
get full details of how you can cut barm 
work in half and make more milk. 


James Drinking Cups mot only save 
time —cows have fresh water before 
them day and night—but they do away 
with the nuisance of tending bother- 
; Some tank heaters in blizzardy weather 
Save fuel expense}; increase milk yields, 

Drinking cups earn 200% and more 
a year on their cost, 

And so with other James Equipment 
| —stalls, stanchions, scrapers, steel pens 

for cows, calves and bulls, ventilators, 
‘bull staffs and swinging cranes. 

The 320- page book “The James-Way” 
tells all about these James inventions 
that save labor, increase milk yields, 


i promote better cow health, make 
Ft.Atkins ede s 


James Méfs. - Ey im ZY ee a, Nos 


or “3 Sng B arn Eguipment 
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1# James Wilg.Ce.—Send free book on barn planning, ventfia- i 
tion and equipment. Also James Barn Magazine (free). 5 


: bere ange § hope to build......--remodel...ce-20 i 
Am interested in Stalls () Sees f a 


EA 
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tele) cSpban en 
“ WRIGHT- ZIEGLER CO., ‘ 


12 So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 
AT LAST—A LOW PRICE SMALL 


AUTOMATIC fone on 


& POWER PLANT 

For Country Homes or Yachts. Completes 
the MATTHEWS line of sizes, 15 lights to 
25 kw. 

This new “Little Husky” plant gives 
: all the light and power needed in the 
| average home. Furnished compl-*e, 
a 


Name. 2c ecarcuencennsns <nene cones acewne nacesessuenscesena | 


ae 


Starts Itself—Stops Itself 


with 16 glass cell Willard battery. 


The Brayman Feed Mixers 


for dry mixing 


Learn why the Matthews 
| Plant is different. See it at 


Not Even a Button to oe WIDGER & MILLER €0 
eit 


P etn STE OM 


to 49 standard bushels. 
chine you can afford. 


L. M. Brayman 


iat MILK ST., New booklet, 
= eae RRR 


Several sizes with mixing capacities from 2 
Efficient and a ma- 


Westville, N. H, 
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the fats, but those food-stuffs such 
as bolted flour and degerminated corn- 
meal, which are made entirely of the 
endosperm of the seeds, are poor in 
this substance. Because one of these 
dietary essentials is found dissolved 
in certain fats, and the other 18 
never found in any fats, we have pro- 
visionally designated them as fat- 
soluble A and water-soluble B. When 
we know more of their chemical nature, 
we can give them new names which 
will be descriptive of their chemical 
nature. : 

During the first few years 10 which 
I had been studying why animals do 
not thrive on diets of carefully puri- 
fied food-stuffs, I had tried many times 
to get young animals to grow when fed 
a single grain such as wheat, oats or 
corn. All these attempts were un- 
successful. No growth whatever can 
be secured on one of these seeds as 
the sole food. With the knowledge that 
there are two hitherto unsuspected 
food substances, we devised a plan for 
finding, by a systematic series of 
feeding experiments, why animals do 
not grow on the common grains which 
we have long regarded and justly so, 
as wholesome foods. This involved 
a series of feeding experiments in 
which the seed was fed alone and al- 
so supplemented with one or more of 
the recognized food substances in a 
purified siate. The following com- 
pinations will illustrate the plan and 
its meaning will be easily seen. 

An application of this method of in- 
vestigation to each of the important 
seeds used in human nutrition and an- 
imal feeding has shown that all seeds 
resemble each other in a general way 
in their dietary properties. In order 
to render one of them complete as a 
food it is necessary to make three 
kinds of additions of purified food 
substances, viz. protein, inorganic 
salts and some fat which contain the 
dietary essential fat-soluble A. Since 
the natures of the dietary deficiencies 
of the ordinary seeds are closely sim- 
ilar, and involve the same dietary 
factors, we should expect that it 
would be impossible to secure good 
nutrition with any mixture composed 
entirely of seeds, and this has been 
found to be the case in all of our nu- 
merous trials. They do not supple- 
ment each other’s deficiencies in any 
marked degree because the same de- 
ficiencies are involved in all. This 
observation was a great surprise to 
us, and led to an examination into 
the problem of what combinations of 
food-stuffs give good results in the 
nutrition of animals. 

it is a matter of common observa- 
tion that certain animals thrive on 
diets derived solely from vegetable 
sources. ‘These in all cases eat both 
the leaf and seed of the plant, or in 
some cases, over long periods, only 
the leaf. This is the case with grazing 
animals. We were not able to produce 
normal nutrition in farm pigs in any 
case where the animals were re- 
stricted to a diet of seeds or the prod- 
ucts derived from seeds, and the rea- 
sons were clear’ in the light of the 
experience which I have described 
above. In contrast, however, we have 
been able to secure very good growth 
and successful reproduction by feed- 
ing mixtures of seed and leaf. Our 


first experiments were made with 
combinations of the cereal grains 
with a flour of very finely 
ground alfalfa leaves, but we 


have since extended them to include 
a number of other leaves such as cel- 
ery tops and cabbage, and have found 
that the leaves have in general, close- 
ly similar dietary properties, and re- 
semble each other closely. Simple 
mixtures of leaf and seed, such as 
sixty percent of rolled oats and forty 
per cent of leaf flour, induce good 
growth and maintain health over a 
long period. 

As the result of very numerous tri- 
als, we have become convinced that 
there are ‘but two lines of procedure 
by means of which satisfactory diets 
can be made up. These are by the 
use of combinations of those parts of 
the plants which are functionally 
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storage organs, with liberal amounts 
of the leaf of the plant, or by the use 
of such mixtures along with milk or 
eggs, and milk is better than eggs. 

A few words should ke said about 
the tubers and roots which are used 
as foods. These have dietary proper- 
ties in a general way closely resem- 
bling those ofthe seeds. They are 
poor in the same inorganic or mineral 
elements, their proteins are of rela- 
tively low value for the support of 
growth, and their content of protein 
is low and they lack a _ sufficient 
amount of the dietary essential fat- 
soluble A to maintain an animal in 
a state of good nutrition over a long 
period, especially when the special 
strain of reproduction is encountered. 
Tt has not been found possible, there- 
fore, to secure good nutrition in ani- 
mals fed exclusively upon diets con- 
sisting solely of seeds or seed prod- 
ucts together with tubers such as the 
potato, and such edible roots as the 
turnip and beet. 

It is interesting to inquire the rea- 
son why this is true. The best ex- 
planation which I am able to offer 
is one which finds its basis in the 
function of ‘the substance used as 


food. The seed consists principally 
of reserve food materials such as 
starch, proteins, fats and jnorganic 


salts. There is a small part known as 
the germ which consists of cells 
which are alive ,and which can under 
appropriate conditions germinate and 
form wu new plant. In the wheat ker- 
nel the germ constitutes only about 
five per cent of the entire seed. This 
part differs from the rest of the seed 
in several respects in its dietary prop- 
erties. It contain better proteins, 
more of both the unidentified fat-sol- 
uble A and water-soluble B, and a 


higher concentration of all the min- 


eral elements which are important in 
¢+he nutrition of an animal than are 
found in the remainder of the seed, 
which we call the endosperm. The 
same thing holds for the tubers and 
roots. They are principally composed 
of starch, and contain in addition 
some protein, very small amounts of 
fats and relatively low contents of 
mineral elements. They represent 
principally a package of substances 
which have much the same dietary 
properties as the mixtures of purified 
feod-stuffs which I employed in my 
early experiments. In a general way 
they have the same types of deficien- 
cies jand therefore fail to properly 
nourish an animal. The roots and 
tubers have certain areas on their 
surfaces where there are groups of 
living cells, as in the eyes of the pota- 
to, which are capable of growing into 
new plants. These parts have differ- 
ent dietary properties from the inside 
portion, which resembles a mixture 
of purified proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats and mineral salts. 

The leaf, in contrast to the seeds, 
tubers and roots, is very rich in cells, 
which during the life of the plant 
are actively engaged in building up 
the proteins, starch and fats of which 
the tissues of the plant are formed. 
What I want to impress upon you is 
the fact that the dietary properties of 
a substance of vegetable origin de- 
pend upon the function of the part 
during the life of the plant. The leaf 
contains much more of the fat-soluble 
A than does the seed, tuber or root, 
but much less of it than does milk or 
egg yolk, 

I shall not discuss meats further 
than to say that they are not neces- 
sary in the diet, but age good food so 
far as they go. MTlfey are good 
sources of protein of good quality, but 
their content of both the unidentified 
dietary essentials is relatively low, 
and their mineral content is not of 
such a character that it supplements 
the deficiencies of the seeds, so that 
it has not been found possible to make 
up satisfactory diets which are de- 
rived entirely from seeds, tubers, 
roots and meat, no matter how these 
are combined. The nature of the de- 
ficiencies of these diets is now well 
understood. 

I have several times mentioned that 
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BIGGER MILK 


were Tg July, 1919 


CAN. 


fillers—and the same measure full of feed will produce more 


Pistes Union Grains—made only of concentrates without | 


: milk. That’s why farmers who keep accurate records find 
Union Grains more economical than lower cost, lower protein feeds. 


UNION GRAINS 


ONE OF THE 


is uniform and dependable. 


BALANCED] RAFIONS © 
For All Farm: Stock 


It does not vary in effectiveness as 


feeds made of concentrates you mix yourself are sure todo. It 
keeps your cattle in perfect condition—producing to their capac- 
ity. Eaten by the 1,500 cows of the Hershey herd. Used by 
thousands of scientific dairymen everywhere. 


Ubiko Stock Feed: A general purpose feed, rich in carbohydrates. 
It will keep your horses, mules and dry cows in splendid condition. 
It is perfectly balanced to build flesh and insure health and vigor. 


Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash: 


Furnishes animal protein and bone 


phosphate in exactly correct proportion for making eggs. Is palata- 3 
ble and highly nutritious. The buttermilk prevents digestive troubles. i 


Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash: 
Contains only 6% fiber. 


chicks. 


An ideal feed for your young 


Ubiko Pig Meal: Puts weight on the pigs as fastas they caneat. They 


relish it and thrive on it. 


Produces more pork in a shorter time. 


Write now for record sheets on which to keep your costs. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


Send . G 
Your Corn 


. This Scientific 
= ReadyMixed —& 


This is a ration mixed for you 
at the International Mills—two of 
the biggest feed millsin the world. It’s 
the result of years of research by feed 
specialists. 


percentage of fats, carbohydrates and protein. It is far bet- 


ter than’the usual home mixed feed. 


Naturally, it produces the maximum milk flow. An increase is guaran- 
teod. Those whose dealefs do not have Tr oor sani Beet Ration are 


fequested to send their ordérs to the 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneso 


Minneapolis 


Also makers of International Special Dairy Feed, the world-famous 


mizing feed for cows, 


RAINS are in urgent demand for human con- 
sumption. 
especially dairy farmers, to use mixed feeds—and it 


It is delivered to you containing just the right 


Dept. D 


Cincinnati, O. 


It is the patriotic duty of stock raisers, 
has been 


7 

P 
proved that such feeds when correctly made f 
able. For instance, the fact that Tuteenatinggliatec a 
finely ground insures use of every fat and food particle, while 
forty percent of whole grain feed alone is wasted. It’s far 
more profitable as well as patriotic to sell your grain. 


> 


there are proteins of good quality and 
others of poor quality. I should ex- 
plain how this is so. The protein 
molecule is large and complex. When 
we take it into our digestive tracts, 
we take it apart into about sixteen or 


seventeen fragments which we call di- 
gestion products. These must prac= 
tically all be furnished in the food 
proteins, for the animal body is not 
able to manufacture them anew, ~ 

(Continued in August) | 
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There is no- 


Gro wth real substitute 
i: for any dairy 
Strength ee 


_ Health 


_—— 


MILK 


i The perfect food is MILK 


‘ 


It has all the elements for building bone and muscle. In 
addition to all its wonderful food properties it contains the 
romain substances known as vitamines. 

_ Growing boys and girls should consume at least a quart a day. 


a This ae is being run in Boston, Worcester, Springfield and other papers. | 
Farmers should use as much milk per person as they ask other people to use. — _ é 


J 
A Message to Food Users From Representatives of the 


ane 5 Dept. Ms Aoeuuliegs Boston Chamber of Commerce , Boston Committee for Public| Boston Social Union / < 
» Service %; 
pes eae Agricultural Col- National Civic Federation _ League of Catholic Women — fe 
Dietetic Bureau, League for 


a) Massachusetts State Depart- , ici . F 
“ment of Agricul fare Women’s Municipal League Preventive Work Salvation Army 


sent 


Special Aid Society Brookline Health Center (And Others, Co-operating) 
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¥ protect your cows against the usual run 
down physical condition due to the exces- 
sive heat and short pasturage—a con- 
dition that always results in a marked 
falling off in milk production. 

You can’t afford to let your cows run down 
‘now. If you do, your Fall and Winter milk 
production will bet curtailed. 

The Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station in circular 
No. 44 says: “When hot weather and short pastures come 
the milk flow drops one-half to two-thirds, and the cows are 
almost dry at the beginning of winter. It is almost im- 
possible to restore the flow of milk to the original amount 
after it is once allowed to run down from lack of feed. 
To make large returns from the cow a large yearly pro- 


duction must be had, and to do this the flow of milk must 
be kept up ten or eleven months in the year. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O’DAIRY RATION - 


fed regularly when cows are on pasture, in- 
creasing the quality as the pasture getss shorter, 
will keep your cows up to normal production 
right through the_-hot Summer months. These ideal feeds 
will also supply your cows with added vitality to withstand 
the withering heat of Summer and bring them up to the 
Fall and Winter season physically fit to give you maximum 
production. Write for our interesting dairy folder, “LONG. 
TIME MILK PRODUCTION AND HOW TO GETIT.” 
It’s FREE. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


BOSTON, MASS., AUGUST, 1919 50 Cents Per Year 


WE WELCOME INVESTIGATION 


- Read carefully the story printed elsewhere in this issue of the announcement of H. P. Hood & Sons 
of retail prices for August and September. Here is an instance where the biggest milk concern in New Eng- 
land makes a bold attempt to discredit and disparage the organized farmers with the consuming public. 


| The NEMPA has not been caught napping. Two days before this announcement appeared, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the Massachusetts Commission for investigating the prices of the necessaries of 
life. It is expected that that Commission will hold public hearings at which we will be able to lay before the 
authorities facts which prove that the NEMPA was justified in demanding more than it did for milk in Aug- 
ust and September. The Hoods themselves offered 8%c. We declined to sell at that price. Had we sold, 
they would doubtless have announced the present prices to the public and put the other 4c. per quart in 
their own pockets. : 


There is an old saying, ‘‘The mills of the gods grind slowly but they grind oad ay fine.”’ The 
old line milk dealers of New England are mighty slow to accept the truth, that a new day has dawned in the 
_ business of marketing milk. Unless we are mightily mistaken, they will never get back to the time when they 

made prices for dairy products by nailing figures on the creamery door. From now on the farmers will have 
something to say about what they shall get for milk. 


Here is our letter: July 30,1919. General John H. Sherburne, Chairman Necessaries of Life, State 

House, Boston, Mass. Dear Sir: The New England Milk Producers’ Association as agent for the sale ‘of the 
dairy products of nearly 20,000 producers in New England, is especially pleased that the Commonwealth of 
_ Massachusetts has created a Commission which can pass on the reasonableness of the prices at which our . 
commodities are sold. We are anxious to sustain the patronage and good will of the consuming public and 
that it thoroughly understand that the producers of the most important element of human sustenance are not 
guilty of profiteering or of questionable policies and practices with respect to the disposal of their product. 


We respectfully suggest that your Commission may render a distinct service to the people of the 
_. Commonwealth by thoroughly investigating the prices charged by producers of milk. We believe such an in- 
‘|i — vestigation will create confidence in the product itself and in the people who make it and will encourage the 
| larger use of an absolutely indispensable article of food which is cheaper than any other food of equal value. 


We tender the Commission every facility in our possession to make such inquiry. We have a mass 

of evidence showing the cost of making milk in Massachusetts and in all the territory from which the Massa- 

|  chusetts milk supply is drawn. This data and the services of our organization are at the disposal of the Com- 
| mission for the determination of a fair and reasonable price for milk. = 


age We are offering milk for the months of August and September to the dealers of the City of Boston, 
___ at the rate of 9 cents per quart, delivered in Boston. Weare preparing to show that this price will net to the 
farmer, not more than the cost of production and not more than is necessary to sustain the industry. We 
have nothing to do with the prices at which our product is resold to the public by the dealers but express.the 
hope that it may be available to the consumer at fair prices well within his ability to pay. Yours very truly, 


a €; | NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
RP:AMM _ ; RICHARD PATTEE, Managing Director. 


; 15,000 QUESTION BLANKS WERE SENT OUT LAST MONTH ASKING FOR THE PRICE OF 
GRAIN AND LABOR. 5000 HAVE BEEN RETURNED. WHERE ARE THE OTHER THOUSANDS? 
NOW IS THE TIME WHEN FARMERS MUST DO SOMETHING THEMSELVES TO BACK UP THE 
_NEMPA IN ITS FIGHT FOR THEIR INTERESTS. THE VERY LEAST ANY MAN CAN DO IS TO 
SEND IN THE COST OF FEED AND LABOR ON HIS FARM. EVERY PRODUCER WHO HAS NOT 
RETURNED THAT BLANK IS HEREBY ASKED TO DO SO NOW. 
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MILK JUMPS TO 15: CENTS AS 
PRODUCERS THREATEN STRIKE 


Price Goes Up Again Sept. 1. 


Distributors Blame Increase on Farmers’ De- 


mands for Higher Rate. 
The retail price of milk advanced today to 15 1-2 cents a quart and 


will advance another half cent 


the first of September, it was announced, 


as a result of a one-half cent increase in the wholesale price paid to farmers 


iby the distributors. 


The fact that Greater Boston narrowly averted a milk strike is set forth 
in a statement issued by H. P. Hood & Sons, one of the largest distributors 
in the city, explaining the reasons for the advance in the retail price. 

Hood Statement. 


The statement follows: 


“The distributors believed that the present price to the consumer—-the 
retail price—was all that market conditions warranted. 

“The distributors were told that if they did not meet the producers’ 
demand for the half-cent advance, wholesale, a strike would be called. 

“Tt was a grave threat, one that struck far beyond the business chances 


involved. 


It meant that, with a strikek called, the Greater Boston public 


would be without milk beginning tomorrow morning. 


“The distributors exhausted every 


situation. 
“The Hood people 


argument and resource to ease the 


They knew that the public must not suffer a milk striks. 
told the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


that rather than have a strike called, they would accept the producers’ de- 
mand for a half-cent advance in the wholesale rate. 
“This means that the distributors must pay the farmers a wholesale 
rate of ninie cents per quart during the months of August and September. 
“The distributors will be obliged, in turn, to advance their retail price 
to 15 1-2 cents for August ard 16 cents for September. 


“The distributors feel 


that the retail price should be advanced to 16 


cents for August as well as for September, in order to enable the distributors 
to cope with the average wholesale price of the past few months. 
Another Jump Due. 
“But H. P. Hood & Sons announce that they will retail milk through 
August at only 15 1-2 cents per quart, holding off the 16-cent price until 


September. 


“The advance of 1-2 cent in the wholesale rate means an average ad- 
vance to the farmers for July, August and September of 15-16 of a cent per 


quart over the wholesale rate for the month of June. 


The June rate was 


the lowest one to the farmers for this year. 
“The advance to the consumer is only 8-16 of a cent over the June 


retail rate. 


easily perceived by the consumer.” 


In other words, the advance to the farmer is 87 1-2 per cent. 
more than the advance to the consumer. 


The advantage to the farmer is 


Dr. N. C. Davis of H. P. Hood & Sons, said today: 
“We have met this large advance of the farmers without a corresponding 


edvance to the consumer. 


We do this by reason of the fact that a greater 


consumpion of milk has helped materially to keep down delivery cost.” 
We print above the statement which appeared in the Boston papers of 


August 1st. 


It will indicate to producers that the negotiation of prices with 
the milk dealers is no pink tea sort of proceeding. 
the camouflage in the Hood statement of prices. 


Producers should note 
An advance of 1-2 cent 


1o the producers for August and September is calmly passed along to the 


public for August and doubled 
ereate antagonistic public sentiment. 


in September. 
The NEMPA has taken measures to 


No doubt this story will 


forestall this sort of thing before it appeared by inviting the newly appointed 
commission to investigate present prices entering into the cost of making 


milk. 
do it now. 


If you have not sent in the blanks showing cost of feed and labor, 


WHITING CONTRACTS. 


The NEMPA and the Whiting in- 


terests clashed in the arrangement of- 


July prices. This resulted in two con- 
tracts being sent to C. Brigham Co., 
D. Whiting & Son and Elm Farm Milk 
Co. producers, 

The NEMPA agreed with the Whit- 
ings that the price for July should be 
8% cents per quart delivered in Bos- 
ton, under the surplus plan of the 
Federal Milk Commission. The 
Whitings agreed that their Attorney 
should draw up a contract to that 
effect which should be submitted to 
the Asscciation before being offered 
to its producers. The contract pro- 
posed by the Attorney for the Whit- 
ings was objectionable from both a 


practical and legal standpoint. 
Several conferences were held and 
considerable correspondence ex- 


changed. The Attorney for the Whit- 
ings, while stating his willingness to 
confer and negotiate as far as pos- 
sible with the NEMPA, prepared, 
printed and issued to producers a 
contract to which the Association ob- 
jected and which he did not give an 
opportunity for the Association to 
discuss. 

The Association 


promptly notified 


the Whiting interests that the con- 
tract issued was objectionable and 


that on and after twenty four hours 
from a certain date, it would recom- 
mend to its members that they do 
rot sell milk thereunder. The Whit- 
ing interests promptly requested a 
conference, with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors at 
which it was agreed that a contract 
acceptable to the NEMPA should be 
substituted for the one which had 
been sent out. 


his statement conveys slight idea 
of the trouble had in adjusting this 
matter, While making both oral 
and written statements of willing- 
ness to co-operate with the NEMPA, 
the Attorney for the Whitings show- 
ed no disposition to carry out such 
fair promises. Knowing very well 
that the contract sent out would be 
objectionable, having before him a 
proposition which the NEMPA would 
accept, he nevertheless drew a con- 
tract that carried in substance every 
objectionable feature to which his 
attention had been called. 


Producers for the above Compan- 
ies who have the two contracts should 
read and compare them. It is stated 
in a separate item, that certain 
errors were made in figuring the 
value of surplus milk manufactured 
in the country. The contract first 
sent out by the Whiting interests was 


Sai eae” Cad | 


craftily drawn to incorporate an ac- 
ceptance by the producers of the 
errors which the NEMPA had pointed 
out and which Dr. Gilbert had ad- 
mitted. If that contract had not been 
withdrawn, it would have prevented 
recovery under these errors. It fur- 
ther proposed to substitute a differ- 
ent definition for surplus milk from 
that adopted by the Commission. Pro- 
ducers will remember that surplus 
milk as defined by the Commission’s 
surplus plan is such milk as is man- 
ufactured into by-products and all 
other milk except such as is ac- 
counted for in by-products, is re- 
garded as whole milk and so paid for. 
The contract proposed, would have 
defined whole milk as that part of the 
milk which was sold as whole milk. 
There, is considerable difference be- 
tween what is not sold as whole milk 
and what is manufactured into by- 
products. 

The proposed contract further pro- 
vided for an entirely different basis 
of figuring the value of manufactured 
products, substituting Chamber of 
Commerce quotations and the sale 
price determined by the Whitings 
for the Commission’s system of mar- 
ket quotations on all products, 
whether such quotations be Chamber 
of Commerce, Bureau of Markets or 
actual sales, The proposed contract 
further incorporated “by reference” 
certain objectionable features in the 
previous contract. The whole thing 
was so gotten up as to completely 
change the system of figuring milk 
values and every change was in favor 
of the dealer. 

On the face of it, many of these 
things did not appear but an analy- 
sis by one familiar with the present 
situation and what had gone before, 
disclosed the traps into which it was 
proposed the producers should fall. 
Under the circumstances the Execu- 
tive Committee felt entirely war- 
ranted in demanding the withdrawal 
of the contract and the substitution 
of one which should be in accordance 
with the original agreement between 
the Whitings and the NEMPA. 

Attention should be given by Whit- 
ing producers to the clause in the 
July contract, which provides that 
the surplus plan shall be administered 
acording to its legal interpretation. 
This provision will enable producers 
to maintain an action of law for the 
recovery of whatever may be due 
them under a legal interpretation of 
the surplus plan. The  interpreta- 
tion given it by the NEMPA and by 
the milk Administrator would enable 
producers to recover the. amount 
which has been charged for can serv- 
ice and station expense in handling 
surplus milk manufactured in the 
country. As is shown elsewhere, the 
cost of handling is covered by the 
cost of conversion and no additional 
charge is, in our judgment, legiti- 
mate or permissible. The Whitings 
have admitted that it is improper to 
charge freight against the price of 
surplus manufactured in the country. 
They have settled for May and June 
milk without the deduction of this 
amount of freight. The amount so 
added to the price of their milk from 
the discovery and correction of this 


error will be approximately 
for the two months, Mr. Chz 
ing of the D. Whiting & Sons, hi: 
orally promised to make an early 
repayment of the freight charge that 
was made in April. re: 

The NEMPA has offered to adjust 
any error in the amount allowed for 
conversion. The Whiting claim 
that the conversion charge does not 
cover the actual cost. These con- : 
version charges were established by — 
Dr. Gilbert after investigating the 
cost of making butter, cheese and 
other by-products as disclosed by the __ 
statements of dealers themselves, 
manufacturing concerns and experi- _ 
ment stations. The absurdity of the 
Whitings’ claim wil be disclosed by __ 
the fact that the conversion allow- 
ance of making 100 lbs, of milk into 
cheese is 40 cents. Adding thereto 
the station expense and can service 
charges in the outer zones which the 
Whitings claim, brings that allow- 
ance to over 70 cents. They declare 
that it costs 70 cents to make 100° 
Ibs. of milk into cheese. _ 

Just what will be done with the 
Whitings in the matter of adjusting 
station expense and can _ service 
charges against surplus milk retained 
in the country has not been deter- 
mined. It is expected however that 
if a settlement cannot be arranged “ 
otherwise, law suits will be instituted 
and the surplus plan subjected to a 
legal interpretation which we confi- 
dently expect will return to the pro- 
ducers the full amount of our claim. r- 

In the adjustment of prices for 
August and September, the Whiting : 
interests assumed an entirely differ- - 
ent attitude. While they argued at 
great length for the inclusion of an 
arbitration clause, in their contracts 
it was objectionable to our Attorney. 
They did not in the least question the 
price of 9 cents per quart f. o. b. 4 
Boston for whole milk and accepted . 
the contract proposed by the Associa- | 
tion without material objection. = 


Yaaee™4 104% 


SURPLUS ADJUSTMENTS, 


b 

We indicated in the last issue of 
Dairyman, something of the conten- re 
tion wihch has been carried through 
the past sixty days with the leading , 
milk dealers in Boston, concerning 
an adjustment of freight, can service 
and country station charges with re- g 
spect to surplus milk manufactured 
in the country. As’ was stated, the 
method employed for determining B. 
the price of milk, was faulty in that — 
it allowed a charge for freight, can F 
service and country station expense 
against milk which did not move to ~ 
the city and the manufacture of 
which had already been covered in 
a “conversion” charge. 

The result of this error was that 
in certain places certain dealers paid ‘ 
less than the value of the butter fat — 
for surplus milk converted into some 
by-products. In the month of April, 
H. P. Hood & Sons converted surplus 
milk into cheese, condensed and 


r 


= 


evaporated milk and sold some to © 
the Federal Packing Co. the amount 
$20,121.55, less than the same amount 
of milk would have been worth as — 
butter fat and casein at the price © 
fixed by the Milk Administrator. i 
(Continued on Page 10.) 
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eet Whole = © Alden Turner Grafton Plymouth F. Sean Westwood W.F. Elm Spg. Childs 7 Oaks F.E. J.B. O’Shaugh-_C. A. 
Mil i ice H iti Bros. Cc Dai Cc i mmi ngs Farms oble arm ros. airy Oy: resco nessy oodbury 
1-90 3865 3605 “S361 3435 3566 3612 “3580 3532 3295, 3.808 3.755 3.829 3.518 3408 3696 3707 3-745 
) 3.598 3.427 SNE 3.167 3.298 3.343 ae alal 3.264 3.126 3.540 3.487 3.561 3.250! 3.139 3.427 3.439 3.477 
“3.212 3.040 2.708 2.780! 2.911 2.957. 2.924 2.873: 2,740 3.153 3.100 3.174 2.863 2038 3.041 3.052 3.090 
3.174 . 3.001 2.669 2.741 2.872 2.918 2.886 2.838 2.700 3.114 3.061 3.135 2.824 2.714 3.002 3.013 3.051 
3.141 2.968 2.637 2.108 2.8389 2.884 2.852 2.805 2.667 3.080 3.027 3.102 2.791 2.680 2.968 2.979 3.018 
3.109 2.935. 2.603 2.674 2.805 2.851 2.819 2.772 2.634 3.047 2.994 3.069 2.757 2.647 2.935. 2.946 2.985 
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—281—300 2.862 2.683 2.351 2.423 2.554 2.600 2.568 2.521 2.383 2.796 2.743 2.817 2.506 2.396 2.685 2.695 2.733 
‘ = 
JUNE PRICE AND SURPLUS. 
49.68 @ 3.3299 plus 50.32 @ 3.6618 = 3.4969 .0752 qt. AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER PRIGES 
Whiting 52.01 @ 2.7065 plus 47.99 ‘@ 3.6618 = 3.1650 .0680 qt. 
len Bros. 52.05 @ 2.8448 plus 47.95 @ 3.6618 = 3.2366 .0696 at. : ; : : . 
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fton Dry 40:82 _@ 3.0531 plus 59.18 @ 3.6618 == 3.4134 .0734 at. for the month of August and Sep- 3-8 cents higher than the price in 
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I te et i ll Boston. This is % cent per quart Schedule of prices is printed below. 
Cummings 43.11 @ 2.9018 plus 56.89 @ 3.6618 = 3.3342 .0717 at. 5 2 P 
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‘Childs Bros. 25.84 @ 3.5419 plus 74.16 @ 3.6618 = 3.6308 .0780 at. At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts. 
‘i @ 2.9068 plus 54.72 @ 3.6618 = 3.3197 .0714 qt. = ail er a ae ioe be 
a 4 one iles s. 4, Qts. s. . Cans 
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rood 31.24 3.2935 plus 68.76 @ 38.6618 = 3.5468 .0762 qt. 6 101-120 .638 1.640 3.116 3.623 
: popu 2 y : —— 7 121-140 631 1.626 3.088 3.589 
: Bieta lk 9 161-180 .617 1.597 3.036 3.530 
bt mers “should receive for their’ mi 10 181-200 610 1.583 3.012 3.502 
either H. P. Hood & Sons nor the which was sold in the Boston market. 11 201-220 604 1.568 2.989 3.474 
iting interests sent out with their The problem of surplus milk hasbeen 12 221-240 597 1.553 2.965 3.447 
le payments any statement from  a,difficult one for a long time and was 13 241-260 590 1.544 2.947 3.426 
ee a tO se Seiult ona te “this Comlinicat 14 261-280 583 1.529 2.924 3.339 
Selene aye i Sake co ee ee 15 281-300 581 1.520 2.900 3.371 
sly they could not for the price To approach a solution of this puz- : : 
y paid was not the price Dr. Gil- zling problem the (Commission de- At R. R. Stations Inside of Massachusetts, 
vised a surplus plan. Farmers are now } ; Cwt. in 
any will accept Dr, Gilbert’s rul- familiar with the principles of this eur 5 Cain : ce ae eat e $4384 
as to surplus milk retained in the plan, the working up of surplusmilk by 2 21-40 751 1.878 3.540 4.115 
mtry, with respect to can service the dealer on the basis of no profit and 3 41-60 679 1.700 3.207 3.728 
station charges. no loss. The principles of the plan - nee 6G tee Bt a 
e Hood Company shortly after are simple and easily understood. 6 101-120 "658 1.651 3.116 3.623 
-tuling of Dr. Gilbert that the The putting of these principles into 7 121-140 (oy coats Ay ( 3.088 3.589 
mers were entitled to full payment practice is more difficult. : Tera aye 1.627 3.059 3.556 
thout freight, can service or station M ns wh always read 61-180 6 1.612 3.036 3.529 
i : Be a aces es hg a 10 181-200 ‘641 1.598 3.012 3.502 


counsel that it would be illegal 
contrary to the Sherman Anti- 


r surplus if he figured the sur- 
of any of the other large dealers, 
y declined to furnish to Dr. Gil- 


, to the NEMPA itself with the 
atement that they had figured the 
price of June milk according to the 
method employed by Dr. Gilbert in 
April, (which method was under con- 
tention between them, and _ the 
NEMPA,) and that if the arbitration 


to and there is no remedy in 
ase of the Whitings except the 
urts. Under these circumstances it 
be that the courts will finally 


iron out our differences. 


ADMINISTRATOR. 


¢ producers will recall that for 
€ more than a year ending April 
19, the Federal Milk Commission 

England, appointed by Mr, 


' 


to criticise said it could not be done. 
Others of a more optimistic turn of 


-mind, but realizing full well the dif- 


ficulties, said, “A difficult problem is 
here. Some solution must be found. 
We will try to cooperate to the full- 
est possible extent.” 

The enormous amount of figuring 
necessary and the various complica- 
tions of the situation have resulted in 
some errors, These have always been 
corrected as soon as found and the 
many wrinkles ironed out where pos- 
sible. 

Recently three alleged errors have 
been called to our attention by Mr. 
Pattee. These have reference to sur- 
plus milk which is made into by-prod- 
ucts in the country and not shipped as 
whole milk to Boston. A clerical er- 
ror was made in my office in regard to 
the freight on such milk, This error 
Was corrected as soon as discovered. 
The same mistake had been made for 
several months and had remained un- 
noticed. The question of a possible 
restitution for previous months is be- 
ing carefully considered and it is 
hoped will be settled justly, either by 
the parties or by a neutral tribunal. 

The second question has reference 
to the allowance for country station 
charges for such surplus milk kept in 
the country. Dealers are allowed in 
the working of the plan a certain cost 


(Continued on Page 14.) 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per ewt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. for every 0.1 of 
1% below 3.5%. - 

Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 
a premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 

Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for. the in: 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 

These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Prices for June. 


In Providence two general sets of prices are made. The dealers, except 
Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 
not required to.take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full 
price for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in 
the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying Table I. 

TABLD I. 


Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 


“shipped from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 


and Providence for the months April, May and June. 
Deductions per Can 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans - 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 - 0578 .0952 
2 21—40 .0678 21052 
3 41—60 .0778 1802 
Prices at Rallroad Station by Zones 
; wok June Price F. O. B. Providence: .788 per 10 quart can 
1.575 per 20 quart can 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cams 
1 1—20 -730 1.480 
2 21—40 -720 1.470 
3 41—60 3710 1.445 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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PERSONAL WORD. 


I have many times wished pro- 
ducers could sit in our Boston ofkice 
for a few days and watch how things 
went. I imagine many farmers think 
about all we have to do is to meet 
the contractors once in a while and 
talk over prices. I had very little 
idea myself how much routine and 
office work was necessary to propcily 


} 


handle an organization of 20,000 
members. 
How many envelopes could you 


address in an hour? That question 
came up when we decided to send 
out 15,000 question blanks on the 
cost of feed and labor. It would take 
me about a month to address them. 
I can write about 500 a day. How 
would you like to sit down and ad- 
dress envelopes for a month? 


Miss Connolly with the machine, 
addressed those 15,000 envelopes in a 
little over a day without hurrying at 
all. But before that she has had 
to have every name checked for any 
~ossible mistake in address, spelling, 
ve anything else that would make 
mail go wrong. The name and ad- 
dress stencils which she runs through 
the machine have to be sorted by 
post offices and filed alphabetically, 
so that any name can be found at 
any time. 

Think of folding circulars day after 
day for so much per thousand, Seems 
like a fceolish sort of job, doesn’t it? 
But it’s a regular business for some 
large concerns in the citiés. 

Then think of the cost. Many peo- 
ple wonder why our stationery and 


postage bills are so _ large. We 
answer every letter that comes in, 


not very satisfactorily in some cases 
I fear. We send out circular letters 
to one or another group, very often, 
almost daily. When we send out a 
letter to our membership under 2c 
postage, it costs almest $400.00 for 
just stamps. It used to cost almost 
$600.00. Add to this paper, envelopels, 


printing, folding, sealing and every- 
thing and you see it takes time and 
costs money just to send out a let- 
ter. 

And the discouraging part of it is 
that so few farmers will reply. Some 
don’t even read our letter. Others 
simply throw them aside with some 
such remark as “Oh, H——\that don’t 
amount to anything.” (Others will 
say they don’t understand it, haven’t 
kept very good figures anyhow, and 
guess they won't do anything about 
it. Then some will look over the 
blank to see how many questions they 
can answer and finding some they 
don’t understand or haven't the fig- 
ures to answer or something, they lay 
the whole thing away and just iet 
it slide. 

About one in five will make out 
a report and send in. Then when 
the dealers, the newspapers, the 
State and Federal authorities call on 
us to prove that it costs something 
to make milk, we have to stand up 
and admit about 1-5 of our members 
give us any help in arriving at a 
price, but the rest must be excused 
because etc., ete., ete. 

I've been out among farmers years 
enough to know they get together at 
auctions, grange meetings, stores and 
blacksmith shops and talk us over. 
They wonder why we do this or don’t 
do that and tell themselves what 
we ought to have done. Isn’t it easy 
to decide what the other fellow 
should do? and isn’t it easy not to 
do anything ourselves? Do you be- 
lieve, as I do, that a large part of 
the trouble with our marketing con- 
ditions is the fauit of this kick and 
do nothing element among us? The 
other day a man came in to kick 
at the 9c price. I asked him if he 
had filed his figures on cost and labor 
and feeds. He said, “That thing, no. 


’ That don’t amount to nothing.” I said 


“All right. But it is the only infor- 
mation we asked you for; if you have 
anything better we would have been 
glad to get it, but since you sent 
us absolutely nothing, we had to rely 
on the information sent in by others 
and it’s not our fault, but yours and 
that of others like you that prices 
aren’t different. We can’t sit here 
and guess what price will please the 
farmers in New England. We are 
trying to develop a demand for the 
use of New England’s dairy products 
at prices that will make it pay to 
keep cows on jour farms. To do 
that we have to have more than your 
statement that ‘figures don’t amount 
to nothing.’ Before you kick about 
what you get, show us what it costs 
you for feed and labor.” 

He wasn’t mad. Before he left he 
flled with Davis a good statement of 
his costs. It was the case of a 
thoughtless fellow who didn’t know 
what we were trying to do and who 
had his own notions. 

I wish every farmer in New Eng- 
land would tackle this milk market- 
ing job, actually run it for a while. 
I’m sure they’d have more charity 
for our many failures. ‘ 
PATTEE. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM. 


The NEMPA has demanded of a 
Boston dealer a revision of the sur- 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 
Worcester Market. 

On Monday evening, v-uly 28th, the 
Market Committee met the Dealers 
of Worcester to bargain for the sale 
of milk for August and September? 
The price asked the dealers was 77¢ 
per 8 1-2 quart can which is 1-2¢ 
per can over the flat price of 9c per 
quart. The dealers as usual endeay- 
ored to beat the committee down, but 
finally many of the smaller dealers 
agreed to the proposition. A. D. 
Perry and the Anderson Brothers, two 
of the largest, failed to give a definite 
answer. On Tuesday, a letter was 
sent to these two dealers stating that 
the committee must have a definite 
answer not later than noon on Thurs- 
day, July 31st. The Anderson Broth- 
ers came into the office Thursday 
morning and finally a_ satisfactory 
agreement was: reached with them. 
Mr. Perry failed to put in any ap- 
pearance whatever and word was sent 
out to all the locals where he was 
purchasing milk stating that he had 
failed to make arrangements and 
therefore his milk would be withheld. 
The boys responded in wonderful 
manner, some of them working until 
far into-the night and on the job 
early the next morning to make sure 
that a clean sweep was made. The 
job was done so thoroughly that at 
8.30 Friday morning, August 1st, Mr. 
Perry learned that things were hap- 
pening and he phoned at once for ap- 
pointment to settle affairs. The mar- 
ket committee reached the office at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Mr. 
Perry was called in, the settlement 
soon made and the locals notified, 
and in those localities which could be 
reached by truck, the milk shipped in 
that afternoon. Thus there was little 
loss to the farmers. 

As A. D. Perry and Anderson 
Brothers are two of the largest deal- 
ers, after the victory over them, the 
smaller dealers quickly fell into line. 
Here is an example of what the farm- 
ers can do when they are organized 
and hang together. . 

R. D. LULL. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
F. C. Warner, Newport, R. I. 


A good example of what happens in 
sections where farmers are not or- 
ganized accurred in Newport recently. 
Four dealers, one of them a coopera- 
tive handle all the milk in this market, 
taking the milk without any under- 
standing as regards to price and pay- 
ing for it around the fifteenth of the 
following month. 

About May ist one of the dealers 
for personal reasons cut his selling 
price three cents per quart. In order 
to hold their trade the other dealers 
followed suit. This brought the re- 
tail price from 15 cents down to 12 
cents per quart. 

When the producers received their 
checks about the middle of June it 
was discovered that the cut in price 
had been passed along to the produ- 
cers. A meeting was immediately 
held and the N. E. M. P. A. was asked 
to organize the market. 

As a result of two more meetings 
and some canvassing the Newport Lo- 
cal has been formed with 70 charter 


(Continued on Page _7,) 


THE MASK IS FALLIN 


For two years and over, the milk — 
contractors of Boston have met us 
pleasantly, and while they have al- 
most invariably tried to beat us down 
in price or to inject some less favor-— 
able trade condition, they have as a 
rule been pleasant about it) have 
given their reasons and have stood 
up to their promises. They have 
bluffed, stalled pnd even tried tp 
ignore the NEMPA. They have how- 
ever, in all their actions, maintained 
the appearance of personal friendli- 
They have not attacked the 
NNEMPA publicly or seriously dis- 
credited it among the farmers. 

We have not been deceived by the 
appearance and assurance of friendli- 
And now the mask is falling. 
“Whom the Gods destroy they first 
Within 
the month we have been assured with 
more zorce than elegance, that a cer- 
tain concern would “get” us, what- 
ever that may mean. Again we have 
been told that within six months 
“Pattee and his crowd would be 
headed for Atlanta.” That’s a little 
more __ definite. Another concern 
which had over and over given us 
its assurance of co-operation, attacks 
us now in the public press and while 


ness. 


ness. 


make mad,” is an old saying. 


‘giving our President a private as- 


surance of regret, states that some- 
body had to be convinced how neces- 
sary it was to raise prices and that 
they had io be shown how far the 
farmers were ready to go. 

In fact the growth and power of the 
NEMPA is beginning to alarm some — 
people. Adealer last year told us to — 
make the most of our opportunity for 
it wouldn’t last long. Now he is be- 
ginning to realize that this is not the 
passing dream of a few agitators, 
as he used to call us, but the sub- 
stance of a solid movement that has 
already shaken loose the domination 
and control he onee had over the 
dairy industry. 

From now on we may expect attack 
from the front, rear and flank, from 
the air and from below. We have no 
more chance of mercy or considera- 
tion, than had the Belgians. The big 
milk barons would-like to see the 
NEMPA “sunk without trace” and 
they'd do it, if they could. They 
admit that the reforms we have ac- 
complished, especially the zoning sys- 
tem and uniform prices, have done 
more “than anything they ever did 
to help the industry. They endured | 
our activities gracefully under war 
conditions and when we were ac- 
tually improving things for them, 
even though they wouldn’t admit it. 
Now, when the NEMPA begins to 
actually do what it started to do, set 
the price for milk according to its 
judgment and not allow them to set 
according to their judgment, they be- 
gin to run true to form. The old 
story repeats. Farmers are attacked 
as profiteers, a trust, etc., etc., etc. 

No one is afraid. The NEMPA will 
keep within its legal rights ¢~* will 
proceed fearlessly. It can no more 


be turned back than can the on- 
coming of the tide. 


= In the July Dairyman, attention is 
called to the error in figuring the 
yvalué of surplus milk manufactured in 
the country, since the first of May, 
1918. The correspondence between the 
NEMPA and Dr. Gilbert was printed 
in full, showing that, although consid- 
erably delayed, Dr. Gilbert reached 
the conclusion that the NEMPA was 
right in its contentions. Since that 
‘ Fi decision and doubtless by reason of 
e “it “much confusion has arisen. 
‘The attidude of the Whiting inter- 
ests may be stated briefly as follows: 


"The C. Brigham Co., D. Whiting & _ 


Sons and the Elm Farms Milk Co. 
acknowledge that an error was made 
4 % in deducting freight on milk that was 
not moved. They accepted Dr. Gil- 
_ bert’s ruling in this respect since 
April ist; they have paid on that 

basis since May ist, and promise res- 
oy __ titution of the freight withheld from 

the April settlement. They refuse to 
accep Dr. Gilbert’s ruling with re- 

- spect to can service and station ex- 

pense. They refuse to adjust any 
claim prior to April Ist, 1919, on the 
ground that the findings of the Fed- 
eral Milk Commission with respect to 
- price, were absolute and binding in- 

cluding any error that might be made 
in figuring. 
- he Whiting interests are under 
contract with individual dairies and 
may be sued by such dairies or the 
Association as agnet and Attorney 
for such dairies. There is no provi- 
sion in the arrangement between the 
Whitings and the Association or their 
- producers, for any adjustment except 
through legal procedure. It is pro- 
posed to imstitute proceedings at 
once for the collection of claims un- 
less a prompt settlement is made by 
the Whiting interests. 
_-~—Ss With respect to the Hoods; there 
is an agreement between H. P. Hood 
_ & Sons and the NEMPA, that “in 


Taney 


ease of dispute arising under this’ 


agreement, the matter is to be ve- 
ferred to Dr. Gilbert as arbitrator, 
ek subject. to appeal to Messrs. Morris, 
_ Sawyer and Bird if they can be se- 
cured and if not to some other par- 
si ties to be agreed upon.” 
Four matters have been and are in 
- dispute between the NEMPA and H. 
PB. Hood & Sons, which both parties 
have agreed to leave to the arbitra- 
tion of Messrs. Morris, Sawyer and 
_ Bird. They are, the rulings of Dr. 
Gilbert with respect to (1) freight, 
M4 (2) can service, (3) station charges 
i on milk that is manufactured in the 
country and (4) the proposition of 
‘the NEMPA that good faith on the 
part of the Hoods requires them to 
‘ manufacture surplus milk into its 
- 
| 


~ 


oy most valuable by-products and that 
a maximum and minimum.clause be 
added to the surplus plan under 
__which the Hoods shall pay as a max- 
imum the whole milk price and as a 
: minimum the value of butter fat plus 
casein for milk manufactured into by- 
products. 
ae With the Hoods there has been much 
' discussion of these items resulting in 
an agreement on June 24th, that “all 
matters relating to the administration 
of the surplus plan, past, present and 
future to be referred to the committee 
of Messrs, Morris, Sawyer and Bird.” 


Unsettled ai nigh 


THEN. 


Under this agreement an attempt has 
been made to secure a written state- 
ment of the facts which are to be 
submitted= to the arbitrators. The 
NEMPA anticipated no difficulty in 
this matter and urged a very prompt 
adjustment, After repeated delays, 
Messrs. Morris, Sawyer and Bird met 
in Boston, August 5th. The Attorney 
for the Hoods submitted a statement 
of the case on which to go to the 
arbitrators, which was in the judg- 
ment of the NEMPA committee and 
its attorney, not in accordance with 
the oral agreement, memorandum of 
which appears above. The Hood Co. 
wished fo inject further matters and 
conditions into the arbitration, which 
had not been previously discussed 
between the parties, and wished to 
specifically limit the arbitration to 
the period since April ist, 1919. 

In the conversations and negotia- 
tions between the NEMPA and H. P. 
Hood & Sons, it had been repeatedly 
and specifically stated that the 
NEMPA claimed adjustment from 
the origin of the mistake. Some talk 
was made that if H. P. Hood & Sons 
would offer to settle in full for all 
claims back to January ist, 1919, the 
proposition might be entertained. No 
such offer has been received and the 
NEMPA refused to enter into an 
arbitration limited to April ist or 
January ist, 1919. 

The papers submitted for signature 
by H P. Hood & Sons were so drawn 
that in the judgment of our attorney 


_We lose our rights before we go into 
the arbitration. 


The papers submit- 
ted did not set out the contention 
between the parties which it had been 
agreed should go before the arbitra- 
tors, and the NEMPA declined éo sign 
any agreements other than a plain 
specific statement of the four items 
which it had been agreed shoud be 
arbitrated as above. Our Attorney 
prepared an agreement for arbitra- 
tion upon the following basis: 

“1. Was the method employed in 
figuring the value of surplus milk re- 
tained in the country during the 
months of July, August, September 
and October 1918 and January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April 1919, correct 
as to the determination of transpor- 
tation charges, assessed against such 
milk? If incorrect, to what extent 
should recovery be allowed to pro- 
ducers of such milk? 

2. Was the method employed in 
figuring the value of surplus milk re- 
tained in the country during the 
months ,of May, June, July, August, 
September and October 1918, and 
January, February, March, April and 
May 1919, correct as to charges for 
can service? If not to what extent 
were such charges erroneous and to 
what extent should recovery be al- 
lowed -to producers of such milk? 

3. Was the method employed in 
figuring the value of surplus milk re- 
tained in the country during the 
months of May June, July, August, 
September and October 1918 and Jan- 
uary, February, March, April and May 
1919 correct as to changes made 
for country station expenses? If 
not, to what extent were such 
charges erroneous and to what ex- 
tent should recovery be allowed to 


Don’t Waste Your Capital 


The fertility of your soil is your working capital. 
Everything you have depends upon it. It deter- 
mines the value of your land, the yield of your crops, 
the size of your bank account, the measure of your 
success. Take care of it. Watch it as every busi- 
ness man watches and takes care of his capital. 
Every planted acre in the United States that has not 
been properly fertilized in the past, can be made to 
produce an increase this year. Take that pile of 
stable manure that has accumulated, and spread it 
on your fields, using an International Spreader. 

It saves time, labor and fertilizer. 
It increases crop yield. 

It is easy draft. 

A special size to meet your individual requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


43 Somerville Avenue, Somerville Sta., 
Boston, Mass. 


® 


The Great All-Eastern Show 


AT 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


Eastern States Exposition 
and Dairy Show 


SEPTEMBER 15 TO 20, 1919 


If a Breeder of Live Stock, you cannot afford not to show. 
If a Farmer looking to improve your Business, you cannot 
afford to miss it. 


$51,000 IN CASH PRIZES 


OFFERED ON 


Beef and Dairy Cattle, Draft and Show Horses, Sheep, Swine, 
Fruit and Vegetables, Dairy and other products. 


SEE THE CARLOT LOADS OF LIVE STOCK 


A load of Bred Ewes will be bought by the Exposition man- 
agement and sold to farmers in small lots at cost. 

A sale of rams will be another feature of the show. 

A sale“of Berkshire Hogs will take place Thursday, Septem- 
ber 18 and of Angus cattle Friday, September 19. 


Make Your Plans NOW to Show 


ENTRIES IN LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENTS CLOSE 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20 


Write For Information to 


JOHN C. SIMPSON, Gen. Mer. 
292 Worthington Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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producers of such milk? 

4. Did the party of the first part 
(H. P. Hood & Sons) exercise good 
faith in the operation of the surplus 
plan in converting surplus milk into 
by-products of less value than the 
butter fat and casein in such milk 
and in fairness to both parties should 
the surplus. plan be so amended that 
the price to be paid for surplus milk 
shall in. no case exceed the price to 
be paid for whole milk and the price 
paid for surplus milk be in no case 
less than the value of surplus milk 
if manufactured into butter and case- 

The Hoods, while not denying tkat 
in.” 
these four points cover the subjects 
which it had agreed to arbitrate, de- 
clined to go before the arbitrators 
upon them except they be coupled 
with further matters which the 
NEMPA had not agreed to. 

After waiting two days foran agree- 
ment between the parties, Messrs. 
Morris, Sawyer and Bird announced 
that they would hold themselves in 
readiness to act in these matters, on 
the 18th day of August, provided the 
parties had agreed as to the issues 
to be submitted. It is needless to say 
the NEMPA will not agree to the 
submission of any other issues than 
those whicn shall regularly arise 
under its contract with H. P. Hood 
& Sons and will not couple with the 
points which it had already agreed 
to arbitrate, other matters of a nature 
intended to offset and nullify the 
claims of the Association in the four 
matters above set forth. 

In order that no possible claim 
might be maintained of unfairness, 
the NEMPA offered to submit une@er 
the arbitration laws of the State of 
Massachusetts, waiving its rights 
under the special’ agreement with 
Hoods. The Hoods declined to accept 
this proposition. 


LOWELL MARKET. 


Milk producers in the _ territory 
supplying Lowell have organized a 
branch of the NEMPA. This action 
completes the chain of cities in the 
Merrimac Valley. The markets of 
Manchester, Nashua, Haverhill and 
Lawrence, have been organized. The 
step taken by the Lowell producers 
will result in a marked improvement 
in the milk situation in that section. 
The Lowell producers however, have 
not been entirely without organiza- 
tion. Hitherto, they have maintained 
what was known as the Lowell & 
Suburban Association. The problems 
confronting the local organization be- 
came different by reason of the fact 
that outside milk was coming to the 
city in large quantities. They had no 
means of knowing at what price it 
was being sold and how it affected 
their own marketing problem. Con- 
sequently the Board of Directors of 
the local Association voted to affiliate 
with the New England Association. 

On Tuesday, May 27th, 1919, the 
local branch was organized with 159 
charter members. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Bert A. 
Clough; vice president, A. E. Dutton; 
secretary-treasurer, Harry N. Fox. 
Market committee: J. P. Varnum, 
Collinsville, Prescott L. Pasho, No. 
Billerica; E. B. Paignon, Jr., So. 
Chelmsford and A. M. Hall, Dunstable. 


The milk supply of Lowell is pro- 
duced very largely in the nearby sec- 
tions and it was thought advisable to 
organize one large local instead of 
many small ones. ‘The following 
towns are represented in the Lowell 
local; Lowell, Chelmsford, Westford, 
Mashoba, Bedford, Billerica, Dracut, 
Collinsville and Carlisle, Mass., 
Nashua, Pelham and Hudson, N. H. 

Since the meeting the membership 
has been increased to approximately 
300. The officers of the organization, 
together with the excellent work put 
in by Mr. Abbott, the County agent 
of Middlesex county, in co-operation 
with Mr. Brown, field agent of the 
Association, went a long way in per- 
fecting the local organization. 

The market committee after a care- 
ful study of production costs in the 
towns supplying Lowell, found that 
they were comparable with similar 
sections supplying other Massachu- 
setts cities. Due fo the~ increased 
costs of producing nearby milk and 
to the fact that it could be bought 
and distributed more cheaply than 
distant milk, it was decided to sell 
for le over the general New England 
price. 

Under the old marketing system, 


prices were made at the farm. This © 


did not seem practical and a new 
schedule was worked out, which 
zoned the territory on the following 
basis: 1-4 miles, 4 to 8 miles, 8 to 
12 miles. Cartage charges were de- 
termined for the various zones; the 
price in any zone will be the price 
delivered in Lowell, less the -cost of 
cartage from that zone. 

The organization was completed 
toe late to negotiate June prices. 
Many dealers already having con- 
tracts extending through that month. 
The new price schedule was offered 
for July ist. It was announced by 
circular letter to both dealers and 
producers. The dealers however, did 
net take the announcement seriously. 
A meeting was finally arranged at 
which the whole problem was pre- 
sented to them. At this meeting 
they decided that no increase could 
take the place until August Ist, and 
adjourned their meeting. The pro- 
ducers costs of production however, 
were constantly increasing and they 
felt it would be impossible to delay 
the advancé in prices. They called 
a mass meeting of producers for July 
16th, at which it was unanimously 
agreed that the new price should be- 
come effective Juy 21st. If dealers 
refused to pay the price, milk was 
to be withheld. Several dealers even 
then failed to realize that the pro- 
ducers meant business and went out 
on the morning of the 21st as usual, 
to collect their milk. They found 
however, it was impossible to get it 
until they had made an agreement 
with the market committee. During 


the day practically all of the dealers ~ 


made such an agreement with the 
market committee and the milk from 
their dairies was delivered. 

The Association stands for greater 
efficiency in production and market- 
ing and stands ready to co-operate 
with the dealers in all problems af- 
fecting the market. The feeiing that 
the interests of the dealers and pro- 
ducers are antagonistic, are rapidly 
giving way to a realization that their 
interests are the same, 
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ee BALANCED| RATIONS. 333 
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ECONOMY.| | 
UNIFORM RESULTS} © 


| A LL Ubiko Feeds are mixed — 


wT 


with scientific precision J 

from materials of the § 
f highest grade and uniform 
quality. They are economical, 
as farmers know who keep rec- 
ords and figure costs against § 
results. Thefeeds are uniform § 
—the results dependable. _ 


{UNION GRAINS]. 


For 17 years dairy cows fed on 
this famous leader of the Ubiko 
Line have produced milk in record 
quantity and richest quality. That — 
is why the great Hershey herds § 
have'so long been fed Union Grains 9 
exclusively—why many good ; 
farmers have never used another 
feed since they first tried Union 
Grains. 


Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko Butter- 
milk Egg Mash, Ubiko Buttermilk — 
_Growing Mash, Ubiko Pig Meal § 
are all made to the same standard. 
They produce better, sleeker stock, 
more eggs and heavier hogs—than 
home mixed feeds—and the cost 
is no more. 
_Keep cost records and prove the 


economy. Send now for the 
record sheets. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. D CINCINNATI, O. 


The first dairy ration produced and the 
greatest; guaranteed to produce milk at 
the lowest cost. 24per cent protein; 5 
per cent fat; 52 per cent. carbohydrates; 
10 per cent fibre. 


on i N canes i 
UBIKO STOCK FE 
A flesh and stamina builder for beef cat- 
tle and draught- animals. Economical 


and uniform; 10 percent protein; 314 per 
cent fat; and 12 per cent fibre. 


MS as We, a 
UBIKO EGG MASH 
Shells, whites and yolks are all built by 
this egg-producing chicken feed. Protein 


19 per cent; fat 3 per cent; fibre 6 per 
cent; ash 8 per cent. 


‘UBIKO PIG MEAL 


Pigs relish it and put on weight at a 
rapid uniform rate when it is fed to 
them. 18 per cent protein; fat 5 per 
# cent; fibre 8 per cent. 


ENGINES ENSILAGE 


POTATO SPRAYERS 


PUMPS TO PUMP ANYTHING | 
THAT CAN BE PUMPED 


We carry a very large stock, so that you can find what you want 
and get it quickly 


PNA, BRT = Pee eee} eee 


Write us and tell your needs and let us see if we can fix you up 


Charles J, Jager Company 3 Sze eek aioe 


33 CANAL ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
13 EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IMPLEMENTS “Ss NEW ENGLAND FARMS 


—. To —— 
ASK ABOUT THE WORCESTER LINE OF 


BLOWERS, CUTTERS, TRACTORS, 


MANURE SPREADERS, 
ENGINES, SAWING OUTFITS 


Write to Dept. 26 and ask for catalog _ 
of whichever implements you are interested in 


THE RICHARDSON MFC. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


It is true that the dairy- 
nm and milk producers are 
t last receiving the recog- 
nition to which they are 


Tt is no a a question 
of establishing markets for 
milk and other dairy 
products, but all his energy 
and ‘Tesources are centered 


folie may aes 


Excluding the cow, the 


quality more than anything 
Ise is cleanliness. 


Wi andolle 


ft Cleaner and Cleansel 


to combat the germ of in- 
_ Sanitation and the. bacteria 
f uncleanliness. 


time and time again that it 
not only removes both the 
noticeable and microscopic 
impurities and harmful bac- 
—Hndian in teria, but that it 
ox —s also. purifies, 
Sweetens, and 
cleans clean. 


Order a barrel 
on our money 
back guarantee. 


in every 
package 
el 


zet me at the National Dairy 
ow, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 6 to 
12. Wyandotte,"Booth 

_ Namber Fourteen. 


This cleaner has proven 


> SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 

(Con tinued from Page 4.) 
members. Frank T. Peckham was 
elected President, and Clinton B. 
Copeland Secretary-Treasurer. A Mar- 
keting Committee was elected consist- 
ing of H, E. Peckham, David A. Brown, 
Ladyard S. Anthony, J. F. Sherman 
and F. C. Warner, Mgr. of the South- 
ern District. This ‘committee will 
take up the question of price for Aug- 
ust before the first of the month. 

Lime Rock, R. | 

Lime Rock Local held a meeting 
July 8th and decided to request the 
other locals in the territory surround- 
ing Providence to get together on a 
price for nearby milk and elected E. 
H. Greene a delegate to meet with 
delegates of the other locals and make 
the necessary adjustments. 

Plainfield, Conn, 

President John Tanner of the Plain- 
field Local spent a little time one af- 
ternoon and picked up five new mem- 
bers. This gives Ekonk a full mem- 
bership in the N. BE. M. P. A. with 
the exception of one. 

Columbia, Conn. - 

Friend A. T. Gregoris has succeeded 
in bringing the membership of the 
Columbia Local up to 60. His secre- 
tary sent in eight memberships dur- 
ing July, making a total of thirty-six 
turned in this year due to the activi- 
ties of Mr. Gregoris. 

: ‘Bozrah, Conn. 

Secretary Elijah Abel of the Bozrah 
Local turned in fourteen new member- 
ships in July making the membership 
of his local more than thirty. 

Providence, R. I. 

Owing to the trolley strikes in East- 
ern Connecticut and in Providence 
considerable difficulty is being experi- 
enced in getting milk enough to sup- 
ply the trade. These strikes tie uD 
the milk cars from Danielson, Conn. 
and from Norwich, Conn. to Provi- 
dence and Westerly. 

One hundred and four new mem- 
bers were turned in during July 
through the Providence office. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


R. D. Lull. 


Difficulties often arise in the smal- 
ler markets or among the producers 
supplying the small peddlers of our 
large markets. Sometimes it is in re- 
gard to price, sometimes it is con- 


cerning surplus and again we hear” 


of this or that producer or entire 
group of producers being dropped en- 
tirely. Whatever the cause of the 
trouble, it creates an unsettled con- 
dition in that market or in that vicin- 
ity for a time at least. In searching 
for the cause of these temporary dif- 
ficulties one must analyze conditions 
very carefully, for surely until the 
cause is eliminated entirely, the 
trouble is sure to recur spasmodically. 
Three things may appear as being the 
possible cause: First: the dealer; Sec- 
ond: the individual producer; Third: 
the organization. 

It is easy enough to always lay 
everything to the dealer but unless 
we are able to absolutely learn at 
what point he is at fault and bring 
sufficient pressure to bear to cause 
him to correct his errors, our criticism 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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One pint of Mohair or Leather Top Dressing. 


(Cross Off the One You Do Not Want) 
For two reasons all automobile tops should be refinished at least 
once every six months; first, to keep them waterproof; second, to 
keep the fibre in good condition. 


One pint of Cushion Dressing. 


This useful and all round dressing is not limited to auto cushions, 
but may be used on tops, tire trunks, and covers, or for any article 
of leather or pantasote. 


One pint of Body Cleaner and Polish. 


It is applied with a soft clean cheesecloth. Then merely rub it off— 
it isn’t necessary to rub the varnish. A few minutes’ work will 
make your car look as if it had just rolled out of the factory. 


One 5 lb. pail Red Fox Automobile Soap. 


We guarantee this soap will remove grease and mud, add the right 
amount of oil to the varnish, and leave the car in a bright, immac- 
ulate condition. 


Three cans O-So-Easy Hand Soap. 


It is nearly a perfect soap as it is humanly possible to make, and 
we believe that a trial will show you what its cleaning power is. 
It will remove dirt, oil and grim. Besides its use for the hands 
O-So-Easy is an unparalleled cleaner for earthen-ware, bath tubs, 
porcelain sinks, paint and floors. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK. 
Boston Blacking Co., Third and Potter Sts., E. Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send me on approval, prepaid, your special combination package of 
BE-BE-CO products. I enclose $3.75 in payment. If, after a fair trial, I am 
not entirely satisfied, I will return what I do not keep at your expense, and 
you are to promptly return my money. The combination package is to con- 


tain all the above 7 articles. 
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RELIANCE LINE 


SILO FILLING MACHINERY 


We are Ready 


io ship at a moment’s notice a very 
large number of Silos, Engines and 
Ensilage Cutters of every size and 
design. We ask you to study the va- 
rious makes thoroughly and then 


Be Your Own Salesman 


—we are confident of your judgment. 


Bec: Silage 


Is possible using 


ROSS Cutters < 
LEN 


A Long Life of Good, Honest Work ewe 
Less Horsepower ; 
Less Fuel and Labor 


DON’T LET AN EARLY 
FROST BEAT YOU! 


Be ready with the right kind of equipment. The ROSS positive knife adjustment 
holds the knives right up against the shear bar. 


THE ENTIRE FOOD VALUE COES INTO THE SILO 


Catalogue 56S 


Fe a) 
WE CAN SUPPLY THE RIGHT 
ENCINE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
ASBESTOS GOT 


Write us at once for advice. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 


SOMERSWORTH, N. H. 1 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


POWER WATER LIGHT 
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For j jue 
Cows 


the great 
healing ointmént, on guard 


pur BAG BALM, 
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a 

& 

2] 

@ in your cow barn, and the little 
@ hurts will never become big. 

2 Bag Balm has a wonderful 
@ penetrating, soothing and heal- 
@ ing effect on any wound, scratch, 
W@W cut orinflamed part. It is used 
@ constantly in the best dairies for 
f@ all diseases of the udder and 
@ teats, such as caked bag, sore 
gg teats, bunches, chapping, etc. 

] 
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Keep Bag Balm on hand; feed dealers 
and druggists sell it in liberal 
60c packages. 
“Dairy Wrinkles,”’ sent free. 


Booklet, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


GAVE LABOR and E : San 
Reduce Feed Bills La ui 


Thousands of Dairy- fmeaw= 
men testify that the Pil til 
Harder has made “Sigman 


their business more NewGambrel 
profitable. Hous inersee. 
Used and endorsed by 
the U. S. Government and many 
state institutions. 
Hasy working doors, permanent, 
safe ladder, massive non-con- 
ducting walls. Exclusive fea- 
tures have made the Harder for 
gi 2) years America’s favorite 


") We). about Silage and the HARDER SILO 
rE Ail Harder Mfg. Corp. 


"HEY Se. Box N 
Kis ual >’ COBLESKILL, N. ¥. 


$150,000 For PRIZES, 
PUBLICITY AND 
. EXTENSION SERVICE 


Breeders of Holsteins unanimously voted 
to quadruple the fees for recording trans- 
fers of their cattle sold and spend the in- 
come therefrom to place the merits of this 
greatest of dairy breeds before the public. 
If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain 
much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMEBICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


AMERICAN 


Mou Ss & 3 
BOSTON.MASS. 


A minute from surface or subway 
cars—famed for comfort, convenience 
and courtesy. Refurnished. All the 
modern conveniences in every room 
—prompt service — moderate prices. 
European plan, $1.00 a day up—and 
the unique restaurant now one of 
Boston’s show places, where the 
choicest the market affords is served 
in quaint and beautiful surroundings 
to perfect music. 


_ HE FAMOUS 


RATHSKELLER 
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MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM. 
(Continued from Page 4.) 


plus plan to provide for a maximum 
and minimum value for surplus milk, 
the maximum to be not more than the 
whole milk price and the minimum not 
less than the value of such milk 
turned into butter and casein. By 
agreement, this matter is to be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration committee, 
Messrs. Morris, Sawyer and Bird. 

An illustration of the necessity and 
justice of this change may be drawn 
from the following figures. In May 
1919, this dealer manufactured 

235,461 pounds of cheese. The amount 
of milk involved was 2,354,610 pounds. 
The value of this cheese was 28¢ per 
pound. The allowance for making it 
was 4c per pound. The test of the 
milk was 3.85%. The butter fat in 
this milk was worth 68c per pound. 
After removing the butter fat in the 
form of cream for. churning, there 
was 88 pounds of-skim left in every 
100 pounds of milk. This amount of 
skim would make 2.55 pounds of case- 
in. The market value of casein was 
10c per pound. The cost of making 
casein Was 4c per pound. 

With these figures in mind, it is 
easily determined that 100 pounds of 
milk contained 3.85% pounds of but- 
ter fat worth 68c per pound or $2.618. 
100 pounds of milk contained 2.55 
pounds of casein worth 6c per pound 
or 15.38c. The net value of the butter 
fat plus the net value of the casein 
was $2.771. 

The value returned for this milk 
when made into cheese by this dear- 
er was $2.40 per cwt. on the basis 
of 10 pounds of cheese at 28c per 
pound worth $2.80 less 4c per pound 
or 40c to make it. : 

Thus the dealer paid (the differ- 
ence between $2.40 and $2.77 or 37c 
per cwt.) less than the butter fat and 
casein value of 2,354,610 pounds of 


,/ milk made into cheese in the month 


of May 1919, $8,712.057. 

The Federal Milk Commission for 
New England in establishing the sur- 
plus plan not only based their action 
upon the principle of the dealer hand- 
ling surplus milk without profit and 
without loss, but also upon his hand- 
ling that milk in such a way as to 
return to the farmer the _ largest 
amount of money. The dealer 
through its President, stated be- 
fore the Commission that his 
coneern was ‘in a_ position to 
handle surplus milk to better advan- 
tage to the, farmer than they could 
handle it themselves. The NEMPA 
claims that the dealer is guilty of 
bad faith in carrying out the surplus 
plan by eonverting such immense 
quantities of surplus into by-products 
of less value than butter fat and case- 
in. The dealer is provided with equip- 
ment for the manufacture of these two 
by-products. An even worse situation 
existed through the sale by the dealer 
of 388,016 pounds of surplus milk to 
the Federal Packing Co. a northern 
Vermont condensary for $2.396 per 
cwt. when they themselves converted 
31,926 pounds of milk into condensed 
for which they returned only $2.09 
per ewt. A tabulation of the losses 
since January ist, through the con- 
version by the dealer of surplus 
milk into by-products of less value 
than butter fat and casein shows: 
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~ Loss Gain 
January ~ $ 6,693.23 
February 4,015.59 
March 12,870.75 
April 20,121.55 
May 6,397.62 
46,083.15 4,015.59 


making a net loss for the five monthsi 
of $42,067.56. ~ 

No better argument than the fore- 
going figures can be made for a far- 
mer owned system for handling sur- 
plus milk. It is nothing less than a 
shame in our opinion that as shown 
above, this dealer’ or any other 
should be permitted to convert hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of milk 
into by-products and return to the 
farmers less than the value of the 
butter fat in that milk. ° 


DAIRYMAN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION. 


August 4th, 1919. 
New England Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Gentlemen— 

Just to let you know what we in 
New York are doing in our co-opera- 
tive association. 

We have been working for some 
time districting our territory and en- 
deavoring to secure the locations 
where the milk is produced and the 
quantities for the twelve months of 
the year. This we have fairly well 
in hand at the present time and have 
already begun to locate our plants. 
A plant at Little Falls, N. Y., is being 
very successfully operated through 
the co-operative plant department of 
the League. They are making a 
Dairymen’s League brand of con- 
densed milk which recently in a com- 
petition with twenty other brands 
stood highest, securing for this com- 
pany a contract for milk to -be 
shipped to Belgium, so that our 
brand is now in foreign markets. 

The Syracuse Co-operative Asso- 
ciation have organized for $500,000, 
have purchased a site and _ secured 
the plans for a new building which 
they tell me if carried out will give 
them one of the finest milk plants in 
the United States. 

We are making an appraisal of the 
plant at Callicoon, Sullivan County, 
New York and are expecting to take 
over the operation of this plant very 
shortly. ; 

Another plant at Auburn, N, Y., is 
now being considered for purchase 
by the farmers and at a meeting Fri- 
day night over $22,000 was raised; 
and at another meeting Saturday 
night approximately the same amount 
was subscribed. 

We now have a very large number 
of locals which have adopted the 
plan and we are incorporating them 
as fast.as the certificates are secured. 

One of the pleasant features of a 
meeting held at Sherwood, N. Y., last 
evening came about by the presence 
of a gentleman who is selling  pro- 
ducts for some of the western co- 
operative associations. He gave our 
plan a very fine endorsement, advis- 
ing the farmers that it was the only 
thing for them to do and concluded 
his remarks by subscribing” $500 to 
the cause, 


Shit 


FREE. “BIGGER 3 
Address Dr A. C. Danicls’ Bison eh 


STOP ABORTING 
SAVE THE CALF! 


Buy Dr. Daniels’ 


COW INVIGORATOR 
‘From Your Dealer 


This Cow Medicine is all Medi- 
cine. No Bran, Clay or othe! 
filling. . 

IT IS a medicine that show ve 
RESULTS. Better health, more 
strength, more milk. 

UDERKREAM—the relief for 
Caked Udders, Sores, Scratches 
and Hard Milkers. 

Antiseptic and Healing 

KEPOFFLY—the Cow Com 
fort. At your dealers or direc 
from 5 


Dr. A. G. Daniels, Inc, 


172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. — 


Nu-Life Balanced Ration 
Will Produce More Milk 


At LESS COST Than Any Other — 
Mixture or Dairy Feed on the Market 
Because it is properly balanced and it con- 
tains more digestible protein than the so- 
called balanced ration. Digestible proteir 
is what is required to produce milk, Nulife 
Balanced Ration is composed of the follow 
ing ingredients: Beet Pulp, Corn Gluten 
Cotton Seed Meal, Cocoanut Oil Meal, 
Ground Oats, Oil Meal, Middlings, Corn 
Meal, Ground Barley, Wheat Bran and / 
of 1 per cent Salt. Guaranteed analys 
22%-Protein, 4% Fat, 10% Fibre. 

f you will ask your grain dealer er 
Nulife Balanced Ration he will gladly x 
it for you and you will be a steady user of 
same like hundreds of other large dairy- 
men. “Other high grade feeds under Onn 
Nulife brands: Dry Mash, Scratch Fee 
Hog Meal, Dairy Feed, Mixed Feed, Sto 
Feed, Alfalfa Horse Feed. Sole Distribu 


FRED L. CRESSEY “72s, nm : 


Wise Folks Save Meney | 


Knowing 
How 


To SAVE money is 
as necessary as know- 
ing how to “‘make it.” 
Start a Savings Ac- 
count with this bank 
—and add to it regu-— 
larly. 


Wise Bees Save Honey 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF 


45% 


DEPOSITS GO 
ON INTEREST 


WRITE FOR 
“BANKING BY MAIL” 


HOME SAYINGS BANI r 


QUARTERLY named €. se, 
DON’T CUT OUT 


A Shoe Boil Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE] © 


will reduce them and leave no blemist he 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not b 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book6 Rt 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, the ant 
Uniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Vein 
Allays Painand Inflammation, Price $1,25 a bottle at dra 
giste or delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 4 


W. F. Young, Inc., 165 Temple St., Springfield, ) Mass, 


é 
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_ PROVIDENCE PRICES. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 
1 its producers make and operates under the Milk Commission surplus plan. 

ae It operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Conn. It 
_ tollects milk on an electric line in New London County, Conn., and transfers 
it to the steam road at Westerly, R. I, 

_ Its operations are so adjusted that three price tables are required. 

For milk handled through the milk station at Willimantic the Providence 
Dairy Company will pay the full price delivered in Providence, less cost of 
getting it there including freight, station expense and use of cans. Being 
ought by weight and test with an extra price for excess butter fat, the expense 
f weighing, sampling and testing is further deducted. 

‘The deductions for handling milk are based on actual cost. The costs for 
uary, February and March make up the deductions for April, May and 
me. , : 


. 
7 


s “ ‘PABLE I. 
Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing through 
the Willimantic concentrating plant and shipped to Providence. 


: Shipped in 
Deductions per cwt. 20 qt. cans 
: L. C. L. Freight Rate .2674 
War Tax on Freight -0080 
Can Service ae? 0353 
_ _ Station Expense’ e .1750 
Accounting and Testing .0258 
—_— 
Poy Total per cwt. 5115 
i June Price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $3.661875 
Less deductions allowed 5115 
ee) i. reps a ee 
-—s«»#Price at Willimantic $3.150375 
‘ox Less surplus allowed by Milk Administrator .862875 
Oo Oe 
a _ Net to Producer ys $2.7875 
m4 Net to Producer per quart i 06 
ay Milk collected by trolley and transferred to steam trains at Westerly, 
a R. I, bears the freight charge from Westerly, the cost of transfer from the 


2 


electric to steam cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn., except 
_ station expense, Prices paid by the Providence Dairy Company for above milk 
- 1s shown in Table III. P 

a TABLE III. 

Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on milk shipped from 
_ Norwich via Westerly to Providence. 


je ie & Shipped in 
ae Deductions per cwt. 20 qt. cans 
L. C. L. Freight Rate . .2674 
War Tax on Freight -0080 
Can Service 0353 
Weighing, Testing and Accounting .0704 
Transfer from electric to steam railroad at Westerly .0508 
_ Total per cwt. 4319 
Ine price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $3.661875 
_ Less deductions allowed 4319 
Price at Westerly | ‘ $3.229975 
Less surplus allowed by Milk Administrator .862875 
Net to Producer $2,8671 
Net to Producer per quart .062 


The Providence Dairy Company receives milk ‘at points where there are 
no receiving stations or transfer expense. At such points the deductions from 
the price delivered in Providence are transportation, can service, sampling, 
weighing and testing. 
* The price in the various zones other than at Willimantic and on the Wes- 
terly trolley milk is shown in Table IV. 
tice” TABLE IV. 
_ Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co, on milk passing through all 


tations, except Willimantic and Westerly. Deductions 
ric per cwt. 
a ; shipped in 
_ Zone Miles 20 at. cans 
: 1 1—20 -2972 
> 4 21—40 3211 
3 41—60 3811 
June price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $3.661875 
4ess surplus allowed by Milk Administrator .362875 
Price at Providence $3.299 
Price by Zones at Shipping Stations. 
Ai 3 = Shipped in 
Miles Price per qt. 20 qt. cans 
1—20 ~$.067 $3.102 
21—40 .064 sg 2.978 
41—60 062 2.918 


(Continued from Page 7.) 
does not gain us much. If it is found 


that a dealer fails to pay promptly, if 
he drops producers indiscriminately, 
or if he drops one group on _ short 
notice, taking on another group for 
any reason, then he isn’t fulfilling his 
mission aS a marketing agent and 
steps should be taken to correct his 
methods. ; 
The individual producer may feel 
sure he is not to blame but sometimes 
this is not true. If a producer does 
not care for his milk properly, if he 
produces a very uneven supply, or if 
(Continued on Page 12.) 


le believe that the co-operative 
pirit has a firm hold upon the dairy- 
mn in our teritory and that they are 
ermined to conduct their own 
ess under the leadership of the 
ue, We shall be glad to hear 
you and your success in New 
and territory. 
With kindest personal regards I re- 


ras 


“ea Very truly yours, 

DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPER- 

IVE ASSOCIATION BY 

| BRADLEY FULLER, - 
President. 
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Reliance Line 


Dont B: 


not let 


house-work, 


store, halls, 
your place 


& Lunt Co. 


1 Washington St., 
* —i Somersworth, W. H. 


tad UCKING” wood is stiff work; grinding 
down an old ax takes many kicks; pumping 


“water by hand for cattle and turning a 
seed grinder put real 


AND 
do all the hard part of such work and light your 
home and barn safely as well 


Boston, Mass. 


™ 
™ 


“kinks” in one’s back, Why 


Vo Ls 
Diet, ARS 


POWER PLANT 


The Genco Light furnishes current for electric 
lights, anywhere light is needed—in the home, 
in the yard, in the drive-way, in out-buildings. 
Current 1s always available for operating smal! 
electric appliances, used by the women folk in 


Genco Light will light the farm, village 


churches, shop or garage. Make 
‘“‘the brightest spot in town’’. 


Let us know your lighting needs. 


ASK FOR CATALOG A. E. 
Brackett, Shaw 


SAVINGS | 


4 


is the Rate We Have Been Paying 
START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company 


60 Devonshire St., Boston 


CREAMERY 
* EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 
12-SOUTH MARKET aS Ts 
-BOSTON,- MASS: 

a STOCK BARN FITTINGS 

mm MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK fy 
SUPPLIES, 


é “RELIANCE LINE” ’ 


Co on Interest SEPT. Ist 


DEPOSITS 


he 


Avoid BELAY and LOSS 


ORDER FA R M 


YOUR 


MACHINERY 


EARLY IN THE SEASON 
Prompt Service on 
BLOWER CORNCUTTERS 
THRESHING MACHINES 
Niowers, Rakes, Tedders 
P.S. Don't Forget That Water Supply 


LUNT MOSS CO., Boston 
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SURPLBS ADJUSTMENTS. 
(Continued from Page 2.) 

In the month of May they paid 
$6,397.62 less than the value we 
claim. Wvery month this year except 
one, shows that the Hood Co. re- 
turned less for its by-products made 
into cheese, condensed and evapo- 
rated milk, and sold to the Federal 
Packing Co. than that amount of 
milk would have returned had it been 
made into butter and casein. 

The NEMPA claims that by the 
surplus plan established by the Milk 
Commission, the dealers are under 
obligation to turn surplus milk into 
the most valuable by-products. The 
Hoods defend their practices on the 
ground that it was necessary to use 
surplus milk as they did in order to 
keep their factories running, and that 
later such factories would show a 
profit and that the farmers would 
benefit from such profit. The 
NEMPA proposed that a maximum 
and minimum price be fixed for sur- 
plus milk, the maximum being its 
value as whole milk and minimum 
its value as butter fat and casein. 
The Hood Co. has agreed to leave 
this matter to the arbitration of 
Messrs. Morris, Sawyer and Bird, 
the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Milk Commission and the authors 
of its surplus plan. The matter will 
be heard on Tuesday, the 5th day of 
August and the NEMPA is confident 
that a complete recovery will be 
awarded. 

In the matter of freight, station 
charges and can service, H. P. Hood 
&-Sons settled according to the 
ruling of the Administrator for May 
milk. That ruling provided for cor- 
rection of the error in figuring freight 
but not in figuring station expense 
and can service. The decision in 
these two matters was not reached 
until after the May prices had been 


Cheese & Butter 
MAKING 2 


SIMPLIFIED © 


On the farm Hansen’s Prepara- 
tions make butter and _ cheese 
making simple and easy. Cham- 
pions and prize winners use them 
because the are pure, concentrated, 
simplest to use and always depend- 


HANSEN'S 


PREPARATIONS 


Hansen’s Rennet Tablets for home 
cheese making; Cheese Color Tab- 
lets; Danish Butter Color a pure 
vegetable color used in finest but- 
ter. Use Junket Brand Butter- 
milk Tablets to ripen the cream 
for butter and the milk for cheese 
in the small dairy, as well as to 
prepare delicious, pure “Butter- 
milk” in every home. 

At all drug or grocery stores or 

sold direct. 

An_ interesting, well illustrated 
booklet on cheese making, “The 
Story of Cheese,” by J. D. Freder- 
ikson, free with an order for $1.00 
worth of Rennet Tablets. Send for 
particulars. 


Chr. Hansen's Laboratory 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Junket 


Housewives serve JUNKET the 
Food Dessert Made with Milk and 
Hansen’s Junket Tablets. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


announced. Shortly after the deci- 
sion had been announced by Dr. Gil- 
bert, that neither freight, can service 
nor station charges should be allowed 
against the price of surplus milk 
manufactured in the country, the 
Hood Co. notified the NEMPA that 
by advice of counsel it would not 
submit its data to Dr. Gilbert for 
figuring the value of its June surplus 


More Milk 


At Less Cost Per Gallon 


Feed a ration that costs you less but 


milk. They stated that counsel ad- 
vised that if Dr. Gilbert figured the 
value of surplus milk for other con- 
cerns, it would be an illegal com- 
bination for him to figure the value 
of their surplus. They submitted to 
the NEMPA a statement of their 
business similar to that formerly fur- 
nished to Dr. Gilbert, with the an- 
nouncement they would figure the 
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makes more milk. That is the secret of 
success in modern dairying. And sucha 
ration is International Special Dairy Feed. 
It is a right ration—scientifically formu- 
lated—accurately prepared. 

International Special Dairy Feed saves 
bushels of your home grown grain. This 
alone will bring you a profit. But in addi- 
tion, you will get from one to two quarts 
more milk daily from each cow if you feed 
International Special Dairy 


ASilo YouCan Always } 


Be Proud Of 


Ask yourself, “How will my. silo 
look after ten years?” Then learn 
the age of some of the thousands of 
sturdy, good-looking Green Mountain 
Silos dotted over the country. They 
“grow old gracefully.” 

Green Mountain Silos, with the 
popular new hip roof, are fully de- 
scribed in our interesting new 1919 
folder. Write for free copy today. 
You’ll always be glad you did so. 


Feed. Try it! We will sup- 
ply you ifyour dealer can’t. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


INTE Ses iy gee fi 


Vo Will Why 
vi) Special DaityjFeed 
"EXCEPTIONAL $ 


, ZAC. 
PRICE 180 


WN HASSE 
Attachments for Ford Cars 


a : Outfit includes regular plowing 
attachment with large radiator, 
circulating pump, pressure oil- 


[A ing system, and all necessary 
parts. 
ak‘a-lractor Ask fcr full particulars. 


GRAY-ALDRICH COQ. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
(Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Station) 


The staves of the Green Mountain 
are of thick, clean lumber, dipped in 
creosote oil preservative. Grooves 
and joints are made to stay tight— 
and they do. - 

The hoops are of extra heavy steel, 
with easy-fitting rolled thread. They- 
stand the hardest strains. 

The patented Green Mountain door 
is simple and tight—it fits like a re- 
frigerator door and keeps the silage 
sweet and palatable. 

The novel Green Mountain anchor- 
age system prevents warping and blow- 
ing over-—“it holds like Gibraltar.” 

Get the whole Green Mountain 
story by sending for the free folder 
—right now. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
354 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS co. [pl'l./33%3 
ALBANY, N. Y. SED SHAVINGS 


BENNETT BROS. Co. 
e LOWELL, MASS. 


VGILUS | 


BOTTOM PRICE 


PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only stralner made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. WIIl Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 


In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State Dalry and 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- 
sapere, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dalrymen In the 
country. 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity MIlk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Mlik, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean milk. 


c. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
General Agent for New England States. Agent for Maine and N. H. 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 

“B” Sterilized cotton through which 
milk MUST go. 

“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funel. 

“D” Wire Clamp. 

THAT’S ALD. 
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“SUBSTITUTES 
FOR DAIRY FOODS 


P.M. Sharples 


The above slogan appearing in every advertisement of 
the Sharples Separator Company is the slogan of every 
American dairyman. 


For nearly forty years, Sharples has been identified with 
.the American dairy industry and at all times has been 
fighting for the ideals of the American dairyman. 


For nearly forty years the Sharples dairy machines have 
been the standard for American dairymen. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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value of milk according to the 
method employed by Dr. Gilbert in 
April, would settle for June milk on 
that basis and if recovery was had 
before the arbitrators, they would 
make up the difference to their pro- 
ducers. Checks for June milk were 
sent out by the Hoods unaccompa- 
nied by any statement and producers 
have been writing to the office ever 
since, complaining about the prices 
and the lack of information as. to 
them, This issue of the New England 
Dairyman carries a statement of the 
prices which all dealers working 
under the surplus plan, should have 
paid according to the correct system 
of figuring employed by the Adminis- 
trator. 

The NEMPA had Dr. Gilbert figure 
the prices which should have been 
paid from the statement Hoods sub- 
mittde to the NEMPA and the tabu- 
lation printed in this issue, gives 
those prices. 

At the hearing before the arbitra- 
tors on August 5th, certified public 
accountants will review the figures 
of the Hood Co. from’ May 1918 to 
July 1919. Whether or not it will 
be possible to open up the matter of 
station charges, can service ' and 
freight during the period covered by 
the rulings of the Federal Milk Com- 
mission, is quite uncertain. The 
Commission however, repeatedly as- 
serted and it was well understood 
that surplus milk should be handled 
without profit. If we are abla to 
show that instead of being handled 
at cost there was charged against it 


many thousands of dollars for serv- _ 


ices not rendered, we believe that 
either before the arbitration board or 
in an action of law, we can recover 
even though the Hood Co. relied on 
the profits so made in the establish- 
ment of a selling price for whole 
milk. The Hoods asserted that the 
profit made in handling surplus was 
included in the total profits disclosed 
to the Federal Milk Commission 
from month to month, and that, had 
they been obliged to settle for sur- 
plus upon the basis now declared to 
be right by Administrator Gilbert, it 
would have been necessary for them 
to charge the public more for whole 
milk in order to have shown any profit 
at all. It is hardly to be expected 
that any court would allow them 
to retain money for service which 
they did not render, even though 
that money was used to show a profit 
on a class of milk that was handled 
at a loss. If the Hood Co. either in- 
tentionally or ignorantly show a 
profit in handling whole milk which 
did not arise from whole milk but 
from errors in figuring the value of 
surplus, it is hardly to be expected 
that they can excuse themselves 
from liability under their own error. 

The amount involved in the con- 
tention between the Hoods and the 
NEMPA since May 1918, amounts to 
more than $200,000.00. A recovery 
of the full amount would be indeed 
a Godsend to the producers of milk. 
Recovery back to April Ist, is con- 
fidently expected. 


(Continued from Page 9.) 
his milk is not standard as to quality, 
he is at fault, and should take steps 
to correct these errors immediately. 


Wisconsin University’s latest ivestioanees show Chat 


heavy-milking cows cannot be kept up on the farm feeds alone. 
Especially during August is this true. 7 


Protein concentrates from outside sources are abso- 
lutely necessary for good cows—and why feed poor cows at all? 


Good dairymen are specialists these days. They de- 


vote their own time to tasks which they cannot hire done—and 
leave the other jobs to specialists who can do that particular work more 
economically and better than they can. 


Good dairymen are quite generally convinced that 


one of these tasks which can best be left to others i is that of mix- 
ing a grain ration for their cows. 


But there is always the question, “Which dairy feed 
should I buy?” Our answer is, ‘‘Buy Unicorn Dairy Ration.” 


Why? Because we are feed specialists. We know 


how to mix a good feed because we have been at it for thirty 
years; we have our own mill, skilled operatives, laboratory, and the 
brains of practical, experienced cow-men. 


/ So it is a case of one specialist hiring the services of 


another—your skill plus our skill. When you buy Unicorn Dairy 
Ration you are simply hiring our services as your purchasing Been, bank- 
er, warehouseman and feeding expert. 


~ 


Our charge for this service is much less than what it — 
would cost you to assume the same ea and do the 


same work. * 
ra This statement must be true or ae the thousands of 
W present users—all shrewd dairymen—would be mixing their, 


own feed instead of hiring us to do it for them. 


Everything points to continued—maybe higher 


prices for dairy feeds. Right now the best advice your hired 
specialist can give you is “Buy at once.” 
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Unicorn Dairy Ration is giving satisfaction to ra 
dreds of successful business dairymen. Why leave yourself out? 


If you have not as yet fed Unicorn, now is an excellent 
time to buy. If your dealer hasn’t it, then write us. : 
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CHAPIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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How often in asking anyone to 


the N. E. M. P. A. the answer is 
wait and see how it comes ou 
The very fact that everyone 
not. join and support the organiza 
dooms it to partial failure in 
vicinity, In those markets which 
been organized longest and in w 
the work has been left more and 1 
for the Market Committee to g 
conditions have improved in 
ratio to the amount of responsi 

placed upon them. The reason 


The organization may be at fault 
and it seems as if this is, generally 
speaking, where a great share of the 
fault lies. However, the line of de- 
marcation between the individual 
producer and the organization is so in- 
distinct that it would be difficult to 
define it. 

The organization is made up of a 
group of individuals and its success or 
failure depends upon those individu- 
als working together harmoniously. 
Especially is this so around the smal- 
ler markets where a mistake of one 


producer has a much larger bearing 
on the entire market than is the case 
in the larger markets. A mistake 
will, in that case, not only be reflected 
in the market conditions, but in the 
strength of the organization very 
quickly and oftentimes be very diffi- 
cult to remedy. If the Market or 
Sales Committee of any group are 
going to accomplish the work which 
is intended for them to do, they must 
have the full swing of the entire 
situation and be sure that every 
member is going to support them fully. 


ay 


ontro ‘of Cae market 


e the surplus where it be- 
other difficulty often lies in 
ocall organization not fulfilling 
Many members do not 
cient importance upon their 
anization. ; 
“not the fault of the officers, 
fault of the support given 
officers which creates the 
difficulty in most cases. A 
ng local organization well cement- 
ether, handling its local prob- 
rmoniously is the very corner- 
this whole system. 
sure these locals must be 
emented together into the 
field but if there is not a 
orkable local, there is nothing 
ent together. The old saying 
Charity begins at home” is only 
rue of organized efforts in mar- 
Organization begins by work- 
your neighboring producer 
t with the producer 100 miles 
_ This idea of the strong local 
egree more necessary in the 
narket, than in the large, for 
ery reason that the work to be 
plished lies nearer home. The 
ten sees all the producers 
to him every day and these 
. Inust ail respond to any 
_ They should, if the market 


d further if this does_ not. 
to be possible, they should as 
resort get together themselves 


ice or opinion of all of a 
of producers on any condition, 


nember of one dealer who went 
of his producers one after an- 
trying to purchase their milk 
fe the regular price, but in every 
he received the same answer, 
sociation price is our price,” 
ried no longer. Another case 
w local groups working together 
to accomplish desired results 
not long ago. A 
deavored to convince his 
8, about twelve in number, 
le same locality, that on ac- 
rice cutting in the city, his 
Be dropping off and he must 
price, and therefore lower, 
o them. They. immediately 
er and talked the situation 


roposition that they wouid 


0 let him have their milk, 


duction, supplying him with 
he wanted from day to 
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Make More Milk 
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Labor Saving 
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iCall 
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Zia) ns t es, Save Work and Fuel 
{ 

éy i a ee : ; De 
SG ans, ae Four billion pounds more milk— 
= aur . $140,000,000 added profits--may be had 
E | i is &) ea this winter ty farmers in the principal dairy 

=\l5 states, simply -y watering cows properly. > 
=A That’s a sensational statement, but it’s simple 

Z i : i 

a fact, proven by many cow testing and other milk records. 
& “ *, Water—the simplest means of increasing milk yields, 
BY, that element whichis almost as free as air yet as important 
Uy The Old Way: \ as high priced feed—-is usually disregarded by dairymen. 


Other James inventions that in- 
crease milk yields, save labor and 
save feed are the Mor-Milk cow 
Stalls, stanchions, mangers, venti- 
lators; James steel pens for cows, 
calves, bulls, sheep and hogs; 
manure, feed and milk can carriers; 
swinging cranes; bull staffs; floor 
Scrapers; supporting columns; and 
horse stable fixtures. i) 

Ask for 320 page book—*‘The 
Jamesway’’—telling all about these 
inventions, about barn planning 
and James free barn plan service. 

Let James equipment solve your 
barn problems—mail coupon now. 


Those dairymen who realize how 
greatly mi.k flow is increased by 
James Drinking Cups are reaping 
huge profits on their investinent, 

Reports based on milk records 
of 27 herds, 739 cows, show an 
average increase per cow per day 
of 2.45 Ibs. (490 Ibs. per season, 
which at $3.50 totals $17.15) and 
a saving each winter of $2.50 in 
labor and 56 cents of fuel. 

Other reports and other investi- 
gations confirm these figures. 

Write today for booklet giving 
full detaiis regarding James Cups 
and the James Free Trial Offer, 


_ Et. “Atkinson.wisa 
r James Mfs. . 1 ai ra. N.-¥y 
“Labor Socine Bact Beal tment! 
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Gend free book on barn planning, ventilation and 
equipment. Also James Barn Magazine (free). ~ i 
ishave=s-222---- cows. I hope to build_._----- remodel_....-.. j 
Aboutes. vee sees Am interested in Stalls (), Stanchions(). § 
Carriers (), Drinking Cups (), Ventilators ¢), Steel Pens () j 
The B& ce 4, Wame) ooo on oo ci oie rn nn nnn cnc e nn en ecawncnen— e 
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WRIGHT-ZIEGLER CO., 
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New England Distributors 
12 So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


AT LAST—A LOW PRICE SMALL 


Starts Itself—Stops Itself 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 


AUTO MATI & POWER PLANT 


For Country Homes or Yachts. Completes 
the MATTHEWS line of sizes, 15 lights to 
25 kw. 
This new “Little Husky” plant gives 
all the light and power needed in the 


average home. Furnished compl-_te, 
with 16 glass cell Willard battery. 


Learn why the Matthews 
Plant is different. See it at 


141 MILK ST., 


E B 
Not Even a Button to Press WIDGER @ MILLER co., Lat MILK ST. 


The Brayman Feed Mixers 
for dry mixing 


Several sizes with mixing capacities from 2 
to 49 standard bushels. 
chine you can afford. 


L. M. Brayman 


New booklet. 
Westville, N. H. 


Efficient and a ma- 
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the price. He accepted. Whether 
day and no more, but he must pay 
this particular dealer was trying to 
work a bluff to lower the price to 
his producers or not, does not alter 
th ecase. At any rate his bluff was 
called by concerted action on the part 
of his producers. Another lesson 
was that every one of those produc- 
ers stood ready to stand his share 
of loss on any surplus milk which 
there might be, and no one man was 
pinched harder than another. As a 
matter of fact, the outcome was that 
little surplus was created in this 
particular instance. We believe in 
most cases the difficulties arising in 
those communities supplying the 
small peddler, is directly traceable to 
lack of cooperation. If the dealer is 
to blame, the organized effort of 
everybody is necessary in order to 
correct his methods. And if the in- 
dividual producer is to blame, there 
is no better remedy than close co- 
operation to correct his troubles, but 
if there is not cooperation and organ- 
ized efforts on the part of all, it is 
difficult to state how to get at these 
troubles which are sure to arise in 
any market from time to time. 


R. D. LULL. 


ADDRESS OF DR. E. 0. McCOLLUM. 
(Continued for July.) 

A good illustration of what kind of a 
problem the animal meets in its pro- 
tein nutrition, and one which I have 
used many times recently, ,can be 
faad ‘by comparing the muscle tis- 
sue to a block of printer’s type. The 
muscle consists of many protein mole- 
cules. These’ different molecules 


pasture, 
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represent the words of which the 
block of type is made up. The digestion 
products represent the letters of which 
the words are formed, 

Now suppose the muscle of an ani- 


mal corresponds in its composition to . 


a block of type which is so arranged 
that it will print the rhyme of Jack 
Spratt who could eat no fat, and his 
wife who could eat no lean, and that the 
animal should take as food, proteins 
which correspond to a block of type 
which would print 'the rhyme of Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 
When these food proteins are digested 
into their constituent letters and an 
attempt is made to rearrange the Jei- 
ters and put them together to form 
the muscle proteins which correspond 
to the Jack Spratt jingle, it well be 
found impossible to do so. The food 
proteins contain none of the lettes t, 
but a great excess of the letter p over 
what are needed. The proteins of the 
food are of value according as they 
supply the digestion products needed 
to form the tissue proteins, and in the 
proper proportions necessary for an 
efficient transformation, so that as few 
as possible are left over when the re- 
arrangement is completed as far as 
possible. 

When an animal is fed a diet which 
is satisfactory except that it does not 
contain the fat-soluble A, which is 
found most abundant in butterfats and 
egg yolks fats, there is always seen 
after a time the development of a 
peculiar condition of the eyes. The 
tissues around the eyes swell so that 
they cannot be opened, and the eye- 
balls become inflamed. In a few 
weeks the animals lose their sight 
unless the missing dietary essential is 
supplied. There is but one way to 
produce this peculiar condiiton of the 
eyes, viz., by starving the animal for 
this particular substance, If butterfat 
or egg yolk fat be given liberally in 
the early stages of the disease the 
eyes rapidly return to their normal 
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condition. There is no other way to 
relieve the trouble than through giv- 
ing some food containing the fat-sol- 
uble A. 


This eye condition has occurred in 
certain cases as a human disease due 
to faulty diet. It thas been reported 
in hundreds of cases in Japan in chil- 
dren whose diet was limited too large- 
ly to seed products. In Denmark it 
has been reported as occurring among 
children in rural districts where milk 
productino was a business, but where 
the milk was skimmed by means of 
a cream separation, which removes 
almost all the fat, and the butter was 
marketed while the fat free milk was 
fed to young children. The eye trou- 
ble was found in these cases to dis- 
appear promptly in its earlier stages 
when whole milk was substituted for 
skim imilk. Ohter instances are not 
uncommon in infants which are re- 
stricted too largely to a diet derived 
from the cereal grains. This eye dis- 
ease has been designated as xeroph- 
thalmia. 


When the diet is entirely satisfac- 
tory except that it does not contain 
enough of the dietary essential water- 
soluble B, and animal never shows the 
eye trouble just described. Instead 
fit becomes paralyzed after a time, 
and death will supervene unless the 
missing substance is supplied. This 
condition has been long known in the 
Orient among the very poor who derive 
their diet almost entirely from pol- 
ished rice and fish. A change to a 
diel containing a liberal amount of 
the unknown substance will, in the 


earlier stages of the disease, lead to — 


recovery from the disease, which is 
known as beri-beri, provided the diet 
is in all respects of good. quailty. 
beri-beri and the xerophthalmia 
described are both to be regarded as 
“deficiency” diseases, for they result 
from a specific lack of one or the oth- 
er of these chemical subStances in 
the diet. 


(Continued in Sept.) 


Feed your cows in Summer | 
and they will feed you in Winter | 


Ae successful dairyman always sees to it that h‘s 
cows do not fall off in production in July, August and 


September, when the pastures are short and unpalatable 
and the flies bad. He believes in summer graining. 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


Highly digestible, high in protein, containing nothing but pure corn 
— Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed is excellent for bolstering up the scanty 


When the grass is short and the weather hot, the cost of the Buffalo 
Corn Gluten Feed you give your cows will ‘be more than made up 
for by maximum flow when milk prices are the highest. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 


Chicago 


A STATEMENT FROM THE 
ADMINISTRATOR. 
(Continued from Page 3.) _ 
for the conversion of surplus milk 
the country as well as in the city. 
is obvious that the country station 
charges allowed and the conversi n 
costs should not be duplicated, so that 
a profit can be made on surplus milk. 
“Whether a profit has been made, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, and if so, 
what restitution should be made, and 
arrangements for the future are bei 
carefully considered. The writer has 
made a ruling that country station 
charges should not be allowed on 
such milk if full conversion costs are 
allowed, meaning thereby that no 
profit should be made on the milk. 
The actual cost of conversion should 
be allowed, but not more. A careful 
survey is being made of the dealers’ 
books to determine the exact facts 
and justice to everybody is promfsed. 
The third matter of controversy has 
reference to can charges for such 
milk as previously mentioned. Here 
again all facts are being carefully de- 7 
termined. We are also aiming to find 
out exactly what the Milk Commission 
meant by “country station and can 
charges,” ’ = > 
It is true that a considerable 
amount of money is represented in 
this matter, but the writer has enough 
confidence in the NEMPA and the 
dealers as well as disinterested per- 
sons to whom the final settlement may 
be left to believe that this unfortunate 
circumstance will be straightened out. 
ARTHUR W. GILBERT. 
Formerly Secretary of the Federal 
Milk Commission for New England. — 
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ILK-- 
The Food Miracle 


. There is Something Miraculous About Milk 


Grass, grain, fodder and water are converted by the cow 
into the perfect food feod for human beings and then re- 
converted into human strength and energy. 

“You EAT Milk,” Dr. McCollum oi Johns Hopkins University says. 


- Cook with Milk. Eat milk. Drink it at meals and between meals. It’s 
good for you. Nourishes the body. Rebuilds and repairs worn tissues. 


A Message to Food Users From Representatives oi the . 


U, 8. Dept. of Agriculture Boston Chamber of Commerce Ngee Committee for Public{ Boston Social Union 
: ervice 
Pe miaeiaiaes Agricultural Col- National Civic Federation Micsede of Cainake Wolken 
Dietetic Bureau, League for 
Massachusetts State Depart- , ae F 2 : : 
mental Aprenltire Women’s Municipal League Preventive Work Salvation Army 


Boston Board of Health Special Aid Society Brookline Health Center (And Others, Co-operating) 
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/ protect your cows against the usual run 
~ down physical condition due to the exces- 
sive heat and short pasturage—a con- 
dition that always results in a marked 
falling off in milk production. 


You can’t afford to let your cows run down 
now. If you_.do, your Fall and Winter milk 
production will be curtailed. 

The Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station in circular 
No. 44 says: “When hot weather and short pastures come 
the milk flow drops one-half to two-thirds, and the cows are 
almost dry at the beginning of winter. It is almost im- 
possible to restore the flow of milk to the original amount 
after it is onée allowed to run down from lack of feed. 
To make large returns from the cow a large yearly pro- 
duction must be had, and to do this the flow of milk must 
be kept up ten or eleven months in the year. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q’ DAIRY RATION 


fed regularly when cows are on pasture, in- 
creasing the quality as the pasture gets shorter, 
will keep your cows up to normal production 
right through the hot Summer months. These ideal feeds 
will also supply your cows with added vitality to withstand 
the withering heat of Summer and bring them up to the 
Fall and Winter season physically fit to give you maximum 
production. Write for our interesting dairy folder,“LONG 
TIME MILK PRODUCTION AND HOW TO GETIT.” 
It’s FREE. 


‘The Quaker Oats Company 


Address, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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THE “SURPLUS PLAN” 


2 The theory of the Federal Milk Commission for New England in establishing its famous (or infamous) 
be ruins Plan, was that cost plus reasonable profit should be paid by milk dealers for all milk not made into 
_ by-products. 


: If the dairies necessary to furnish market milk during the period of least production, at other seasons 
made so much milk that some of it had to be manufactured, the producers should receive the value of the 
manufactured products, less the cost of manufacture for milk so handled. ‘ 


The theory seems fair. Working it out is not so simple. The system of reports and method of 
figuring was worked out by the expert accountant of the Commission. All dealers reports had to be signed 
-_ and sworn to and all books and records were open to the Commission or its representative for checking 

_ purposes. The prices of manufactured products, amounts of milk involved and other matters, were left 
- with the Commission through the Administrator of its plans. 


That plan has been in operation since April 1918 in the Boston market. Dealers who did not work 
under it were required to pay full whole milk price for.all milk bought. At times as many as sixteen 
dealers took advantage of it. Five have worked under it continuously. 


: A large part of its value has been in the disclosures it has made of market conditions, especially 
as to purchase. and sales during the surplus season. 


mh There is no doubt that producers generally, are heartily opposed to the Surplus Plan. The principal 
ag objections are: 


1. That the producers do not know what they are to receive for milk until long 
after it is sold. , 
2. That the system depends for its fairness upon statements that are believed 
not to be trustworthy. 
3. That through errors in a complicated system of figuring producers have not 
’ received their just due. 
4. That surplus is charged to those who do not make it. 
5. That dealers improperly enlarge the surplus by purchasing beyond their needs. 
6. That surplus is. so handled as not to return its true value. 


. There are other very strong objections, varying according to locality, such as improper weights and 
_ tests, variations in price between dealers, ‘blindness of figuring, etc., etc., ete. 


The surplus plan has friends, especially among producers for small dealers who report no surplus. 
_ They get milk price for ALL their milk. If a flat price system were established they would get only what 
the big dealers paid for surplus and all. 

t Clearly a dealer who buys only enough for his needs during the short season must carry his dairies 
_ during the flush period. What will he do with the excess milk? If he pays whole milk price for it all, he 
~ must lose on part of it or fix a selling price on milk high enough to cover his loss: This would mean that 
the bigger the flush the more the loss on surplus and the higher the price on whole milk. The more milk, 
the higher the price. If the price is graded down during the surplus period, how much shall it be praded, 
how can it be ascertained in advance, what production and sales will be? 
questions to the milk producers of New England. 
Shall the present surplus plan be continued subject to such modifications as 

will prevent mistakes in figuring? 
2. If not, on what plan shall prices be set? 
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_has been paid for at its manufactured value. The NEMPA co-operatin th 
BUY BIG SY STEM the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Farm Bureaus, State Colleges and Depa 
ments of Agriculture, made a survey in the various New England States 


sis By Which The Farmers Take Over 


Marketing Project 


A year and a half ago the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association ap- 
pointed a committee on cooperative 
marketing, consisting of H. W. Tink- 
ham of Rhode Island, Mark H. Moody 
of Vermont and Walter B. Farmer of 
New Hampshire. Secretary Richard 
Pattee was instructed to cooperate and 
work with the committee. At the last 
annual meeting, February 28, the com- 
mittee made a report discussing the 
situation with respect to marketing 
dairy and other farm products, recit- 
ing certain facts and proposals, but 
made no positive recommendations. 
By vote of the association, the com- 
mittee was continued and the directors 
empowered to establish or purchase a 
marketing system to handle the prod- 
ucts of the members of the NEMPA. 

Acting upon a proposition received 
from E. L. Bradford of the Turner 
Center dairying association, a commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Adams Mc- 
Intire, Moody, Tinkham and Pattee 
took an option on a majority of the 
stock in the Turner Center associa- 
tion, at the price placed on that stock 
by the United States authorities for 
the purpose of taxation. This price 
would represent an investment of 
$770,000 for the whole property. This 
option expires October 1, 1919. 

The committee at once employed 
S. H. Howes, for nearly 30 years man- 
ager of the Deerfoot Farms Milk 
company, to appraise the physical 
property of the Turner Center associa- 
tion and Robert Douglass and com- 
pany, a firm of certified public ac- 
countants to examine its books and 
accounts. The reports of these gentle- 
men showed the Turner Center prop- 
erty to be an exceptionally good in- 
vestment at the price quoted for its 
stock. This report induced the mar- 
ket committee to attempt the formu. 
lation of a plan for acquiring the Tur- 
ner Center association as the nucleus 
of the system it should propose for 
all New England. In its effort to 
devise a safe, businesslike and work- 
able co-operative marketing system, 
the committee studied operations in 
other markets, in this and foreign 
countries and consulted every known 
course of information. State and fed- 
eral authorities were consulted and 
the United States department co- 
operated freely, through its bureau of 
- markets, sending representatives to 
consult with the committee on numer- 
ous occasions. The plan now propsed 
has the sanction and approval of the 
authorities consulted. 

The committee had as its problem: 
First, To devise a plan for acquiring 
the Turner Center dairying associa- 
tion. Second, Its reorganization upon 
a co-operative basis capable of expan- 
sion. Its plan must not only place 
the ownership of the market facilities 
in the producers but must keep it 
there, In justice to the rest of New 


—— 


England as well as to Turner Center 
patrons, the money to buy that con- 
cern must be raised by such patrons. 
Those whose products were handled 
should own the concern which handled 
them and other producers should not 
be drawn on for capital except to 
provide for the extension of the sys- 
tem to handle their products. 

A plan to borrow the purchase 
money from banks was abandoned 
whe nthe stockholders of Turner Cen- 
ter consented to pledge the sale of the 
stock on a partial payment plan. The 
committee found that the capitaliza- 
tion needed for successful dairy mar- 
keting corporations representéd ap- 
proximately $40 per cow. The pur- 
chase price of Turner Center calls for 
slightly more than $32 per cow, due 
to the nature of its business, largely 
wholesale, and its exceptionally effi- 
cient business practices. 

Create a Trust Fund. 

The plan of the committee calls 
for the establishment of a trust fund 
to acquire the stock of the Turner 
Center association. This trust fund 
will be administered by a board of 
trustees, selected by the option hold- 
ers and will include some of the best 
known agricultural leaders of New 
England. 

These trustees will serve for five 
years unless they sooner accomplish 
their job of acquiring, reorganizing 
and extending the Turner Center fa- 
cilities or are discharged. They, as 
trustees, are entirely a separate and 
distinct organization from the NEMPA. 
They cannot be legally bound to it 
or it to them, each as any part of 
the other. They will simply use the 
trust funds to purchase stock in the 
Turner Center association, a Maine 
corporation. To raise the amount re- 
quired, each Turner Center patron will 
be asked to pay in the form of cash 
or negotiable note $10 per cow. Sub- 
scriptions to the trust fund may be 
received from others. Each patron 
will also pledge 5% of his monthly 
milk check the trust funds. For 
each $10 contributed to the fund a 
share will be issued bearing 6% in- 
terest. 

The account so raised will be used 
to purchase stock in the Turner Center 
association. The trustees will thus 
gradually acquire the majority stock 
interest and be able to reorganize 
that concern on a co-operative basis. 
The 5% contributed from milk checks 
will, in five years, enable the trustees 
to acquire all the Turner Center stock 
and pay back the first contribution 
of $10 per cow. This being done, it 
appears that each producer will have 
contributed to the trust fund a per- 
centage of his business and will own 
in that fund exactly according to his 
patronage. The fund being invested in 
Turner Center stock, the producers 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Prices for whole milk have been based on the cost of productic 


representative dairy farms, to determine the cost of milk productio s 
Mily Commission used the figures as shown by this survey, together with cost 
accounts submitted by individual producers, as a basis upon which prices w 
awarded. FY tiee * 
The survey showed the average pounds of grain, hay and silage fed 
cow per year, the average number of man and horse hours required to care 
cow per year, also the average overhead charges, such as depreciation, inter- 
est, taxes, insurance, bull service, use of buildings, bedding, use of equipment, 
and miscellaneous costs. The overhead expenses do not change materially from 
month to month, but the cost of grain, roughage, and labor fluctuate with the 
market. The feed and labor make up about two-thirds of the cost of produ- 
cing milk, therefore, any great change in the cost of these items will be re- 
flected in the cost of production month by month. : : =f 
Information blanks have been sent out from time to time to determine 
the changing prices of feed and labor. The Association wished to determine 
accurately what these changes in costs were and during the month of Tay 
sent 15,000 blanks to its members. Nearly 5,000 were returned. They have 
been summarized and the different costs applied to the quantity figures in the 
survey. We print the cost figures by States in full. Producers are urged 2 
study these carefully and compare the costs with their own accounts. a 
Under the present system of price making, each producer has a duty to 
perform in showing what it actually cost him to produce milk. We should 
have thousands of such records available to assist in the determination of — 
prices. If you are not keeping accounts now, communicate with your County — 
Agent and he will provide you with a simple account book in which the records 
can be kept. Future prices depend upon cost of production. Don’t neglect — 
this important part of your business. Start your accounts now. 


Cost of Milk Production. ae 
STATE MONTH YEAR : 
Maine September 1919 a 
Total cost 
per cow 
Wags of Cost Quantity Price per year — 
ee : : 
Grain fines a. cag hthanetees Ae Eee . 1909 Ibs. @ $76.00 $72.54 
ay) ia ss. a.etein tint tina oleae ee Eee . 4967 lbs. @ 20.53 50.66 
Sila@es vince seks « Seen el eeee eee -- 8148 lbs. @ 6.85 10.78 
Green Heed oii iewie icin «atts San eee eee 538 Ibs. @ 7.50 2.025 
Other Succulents’ 2.0%0). ssa. settee ale Se ; 22 
Pasture ce. s\s'e sakatetoieth eaaite areNee Sie sec Tatehewere 6.09 — 
Labor ; of 
Man “Waboriee. sees eee Bratucsiece eit onal asoteyis 224 hrs. @ $ .292 65.40 
Horses Labor ssi sss serra Se ecttasuerers 5 9 hrs. @ 20 


Other Costs 
Depreciation on cows 15% of ave. value $97.00 per cow ........ 
Interest, Taxes, Insurance 
Hauling Milk ae 
Veterinary service, drugs and disinfectants ...............+.. 
Bull’ service? cies ccs 0 cctere ssh ataie ois 35.85 
Use of buildings 
Bedding) -Abw. cet. ss nase estore 
Use of equipment 
Miscellaneous 


Cy 


Se $262.78 © 
Credits 
Manure i, cope isiacaise.cbactcel stam alee ipa telelscataieiete id saWek weskebet 
Calves and. Bidés =. 7 o5aSSy ese oes cee an thie — 
Feed Bags : 


INGE COSE i 5 a suave: ince ons eae mS es a a as RS det fe Tee ne 
Managerial ability, business risk, and dairy overhead, 10% net cost 
Fintalvcost ‘per'caws sai. sitarlensiyio oicazoishsr eke eames eae See aia re aes 
Production, 5749 pounds, 2674 quarts. 


Cost per:.quart:. Standard method 4.20 ciacce nisin ieee Ss he eee 
STATE MONTH 
New Hampshire September 
: ; b per cow 
ise of Cost Quantity Price per year — 
Fee 
Grain’. 2.2.5.1 gslbarockns cies pe nn elena rears 1406 lbs. @ $76.00 $53.43 
Hay ais. nietecnettn vie cea eee es eae 3674 Ibs. @ 25.76 47.39 
Silave’ hobs ce seis kee ome Amen 3228 Ibs. @ 7.41 11.96 — 
Green Feed and other succulents .......... 402 lbs. @ 1.94 | 
Pastures) ~< sire svt ecw iphones Diora,» ite Blew te 6.00 
Labor a 
Man labor ........ cheidtets atase 0 Sue sive cates LOD ES. ap oso 61.50 
Horse “labor =.) sche sleet: . ae view ene eco 7, Tiree 20 1.40 
Othre Costs ; 
Depreciation on coks 11.7% of ave. value of $115 per cow...... 13.46 
Interest, Taxes, Insurance ......... Cheeses Ke «cee 8 
Hauling Milk @ 20c¢ per CWte 2.656052 sheaves weenc cs cenissce 
Use of buildings and water ............ Ot ree 
Use of equipment 3.0 .5250 ets = 2 Re his sine etthy G0 cna! aiwlclate Stans 
Bedding Firman: cates nin + ate oni tet e erase eee ee teense eeee ene | 
Veterinary service, drugs and disinfectants .......... Re eae 
Ice, coal and wood ........-.+-. Sid che ake oth iets erate sea UE 
Totalicests . <\.:0.s.0.0.<0's gidlaieietsie sie <0 c's ty git sem RRNA 
Credits 
Manure ) sirlcicloss wits o 0's s wile ses de Bb Mela gal 0th SMe kb Ap eben ei ak am 
Calves tandEhides ©. oaisiek's.s a pice clon tie Ovid « Rtajels ve aineen anieg 
Peed! bags sv. erscatent ss ws « Pea e's a8 bias oe dq kee es sekinte 


Total credits 
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sas Miles Milk Price Hood Whiting Bros. Center Dairy Creamery Cummings Farms Noble Farm Bros. Aoi Get vi veer Wosdunry 
sy 1—20 4,151 4,042 3.768 3.819 3.715 4.066 8.955 3.931 3.683 4.134 4.116 4.105 3.898 3.695 3.901 3.977 
 21—40 +=3.883 3.774 3.500 3.551 3.447 3.797 3.686 3.662 3.414 3.866 3.841 3.836 3.629 3.426 3.633 3.708 
 41—60 3.496 3.387 3.0138 3.164 3.060 3.411 3.300 3.276 3.028 3.479 3.454 3,450 3.243 3.040 3.256 3.022 
61—80 3.457 3.348 3.074. 3.125 3.021 3.072 3.261 3.237 2.989 3.440 3.416 3,410 3.204 3.000 3.207 3.282 
81—100 3.423 3.315 3.041 3.091 2.988 3.338 3.227 3.203 ~ 2.955 3.407 3.382 3.0717 3.170 2.967 3.173 3.249 
101—120 3.390 3.282 3.007 3.058 2.954 3.3805 3.194 3.170 2.922 3.374 3.349 3.344 3.137 2.933 3.140 3.216 
121—140 3.357 3.248 2.974 3.025 2.921 3.272 3.161 3.137 2.889 3.340 3.016 3.311 3.104 2.901 3.107 3.183 
141—160 3.324 8.215 2.941 2.992  -2.888 3.239 3.128 3.104 2.856 3.007 3.283 3.278 3.071 2.867 3.074 3.149 
161—180 3.296 8.188 2.914 2.965 2.861 8.211 3.100 3.076 2.828 3.280 3.255 3.250 3.043 2.840 3.046 3.122 
181—200 3.269 3.161 2.886 2.937 2.883 3.184 8.073 3.049 2.801 3.253 3.228 3.2238 3.016 2.813 3.019 3.095 
201—220 3.242- 3.188 2.859 2.910 2.806 3.517 3.046 3.022 2.774 3.225 3.201 3.196 2.989 2.786 2.992 3.068 
220—240 3.215 3.106 2.832 2.883 2.779 3.130 3.018 2.995 2.747 3.198 3.173 3.169 2.961 2.758 2.965 3.040 
241—260 3.198 3.085 2.811 2.862 2.757 3.108 2.997 2.973 2.725 3.177 3.1529 3.147 2.940 PATH 2.943 3.019 
261—280 3.166 3.058 2.783 2.884 2.730 3.081 2.970 2.946 2.698 3.149 3.125 3.120 2.913 2.710 2.916 2.992 
281—300 3.139 3.0380 38.756. 2.807 2.703 3.054 2.948 2.919 2.671 3.122 3.098 3.093 2.886 1.682 2.889 2.965 


JULY PRICE AND SURPLUS. 


% Surplus % Whole Whole Price Paid 
Surplus Price Milk Milk Price F. QO. B. Boston 


86.52 @ 3.6552 Plus 63.48 @ 3.9525 3.8439 .0826 qt. 


33.85 @ 2.8217 Plus 66.15 @ 3.9525 — 3.5697 .0767 at 
n Bros. 38.738 @ 3.0955 Plus 61.27 @ 3.9525 = 3.6206 .0778 qt. 
ner Center 41.64 @ 2.9061 Plus 58.36 @ 3.9525 = 3.5167 .0756 qt. 
ton Dry. 14.46 @ 38.3640 Plus 85.51 @ 3.9525 = 3.8674 .0831 qt. 
mouth Cry. 29.86 @ 3.2956 Plus 70.14 @ 3.9525 = 3.7563 .0807 qt. 
Cummings 25.38 @ 3.0851 Plus 74.62 @-8.9525 = 3.7323 .0802 qt. 
Westwood Farms 35.97 @ 2.6512 Plus 64.03 @ 3.9525 = 3.4844 .0749 qt. 
F. Noble 7.20 @ 3.7214 Plus 92.80 @ 3.9525 = 3.9358 .0846 qt. 
Me Lin _ Spring Farms c 30 @ 3.8894 Plus 92.70 @ 3.9525 = 3.9113 .0841 qt. 
tilds Bros. 4.09 @ 3.6255 Plus 85.91 @ 3.9525 = 3.9064 .0840 qt. 
Oakes Dry. 27.30 @ 3.0250 Plus 72.70 @ 3.9525 = 3.6993 .0795 qt. 
E. Boyd 40.16 @ 2.8161 Plus 59.84 @ 3.9525 = 3.4961 .0751 qt. 
Shaughnessy 23.57 @ 2.8920 Plus 76.43 @ 3.9525 = 3.7025 .0796 qt. 
A. Woodbury 20.28 @ 3.0983 Plus 79.72 @ 3.9525 = 3.7788 .0812 qt. 
ovidence Dry. Co. 21.56 @ 3.1049 Plus 78.44 @ 3.9525 = 3.7697 .0810 qt. 

-_—-—s« SOUTHERN DISTRICT. Whole 
a : Fl Se eee en pee aa 
aan NEWPORT, R. |. 2 2140 £116 YR 4061 
e last of July the Newport Mar- 3 41—60 3.728 3.675 
g Committee sold the milk for : a ee oe 

our I i : = aa : 
ul members in that market for Aug 6 101120 3 623 3.569 
under the following agreement 7 121—140 2.589 3.536 
the four dealers in that market. | 8 141—160 8.556 3.502 
m the principle that the producer a sade Se aie 
1 f er 

ae ae pied ae and 11 201220 3.474 3.421 
7 eer tO Pay F429 221—240 3.447 3.393 
August milk the same price at | 13 241—260 * 3.426 3.072 
plants that the Aquidneck Dairy | 14 261—280 3.339 8.345 
(Continued on Page 13) 15 281—300 3.371 3.318 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Prices for July, Aug., and Sept. 


mn Providence two general sets of prices are made. All dealers, except 
rovidence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk pought, but 
ot required to take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full 
ce for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in 
he country is the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- 
in the accompanying Table 1. War tax on freight not included. 
( TABLE I. 
Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 
hipped from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 
| Providnce. 
Deductions per ' Can 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
: 1—20 i .0578 .0952 
21—40 0678 - 1052 
41—60 0778 1302 


Prices at Railroad Station by Zones. 
July Price F. O. B. Providence $ .85 per 10 quart can 
1.70 per 20 quart can 


shipped in 
Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1—20 -792 1.604 
21—40 -782 1.594 
41—60 172 1.569 


August and Sept. Price F. O. B. Providence a .90 per 10 quart can 
1.80 per 20 quart can 


shipped in 
‘Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1—20 842 1.704 
21—40 832 1.694 


3 41—60 822 1.669 
he Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 
S producers make and operates under the Milk Commission surplus plan. 
ey pay 4c per cwt. for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. 
every 0.1 of 1% below 3.5%. ‘They operate a milk receiving plant at 
imantic Ct., collect milk along the line from Willimantic to Providence 
ong the line from Westerly, R. I., to Providence. Milk collected along 
rwich and Westerly electric line is transfered to the steam line at 
ly. Milk passing through the Willimantic Plant is weighed and title 
ses there. All other milk is weighed and title passes at Providence., all 
ng is done at Providence. Table II, IIJ and IV show deductions allowed 
ces for the different lines. Deductions are based on actual cost. Costs 
pril, May and June make up the deductions for July, August and Sept. 
TABLE It. 
ductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing through 
llimantic concentrating plant and shipped to Providence, 


AUGUST PRICE AND SURPLUS. 


% _ Surplus % Whole Whole Price Paid 

Dealer Surplus Price Milk Milk Price F, O. B. Boston 
Hood 20.77 @ 3.926 plus 79.23 @ 4.185 = 4.1312 .0888 qt. 
Whiting 19.74 @ 3.118 plus 80.26 @ 4.185 = 8.9734 .0854 qt. 
Alden Bros. 85.17 @ 3.882 plus 64.838 @ 4.185 = 3.9027 .0839 qt. 
Turner Center 40.65 @ 2.980 plus 59.35 @ 4.185 = 3.6952 .0794 qt. 
Plymouth Cry. 28.30 @ 38.4934 plus 71.70 @ 4.185 = 3.9893 .0857 qt. 
F. Cummings 16.39 @ 3.3044 plus 83.61 @ 4.185 = 4.0406 .0868 qt. 
Westwood Fms. 23.86 @ 2.710 ‘plus 76.14 @ 4.185 = 3.8331 .0824 qt. 
7 Oaks Dry. 17.18 @ 3.4388 plus 82.82 @ 4.185 = 4.0568 0872 qt. 
F. E. Boyd 16.68 @ 3.148 plus 83.82 @ 4.185 = 4.012 .0863 qt. 
Providence Dry Co. 24.98 @ 3.229 plus 75.02 @ 4.185 = 3.946 .0848 qt. 
Alden Turner Plymouth F. S. Westwood 7 Oaks F. E. 

Whiting Bros. Center i Cummings Farms Dry. Boyd 


SEPTEMBER 


4.239 


PRICES. 


In effect during September, 1919. 
(Subject to Surplus) 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts. 


Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 

3 41-60 .664 $1.689 $3.207 

4 61-80 -652 1.675 3.174 

5 81-100 .645 1.655 3.145 

= 6 101-120 .638 1.640 3.116 

qT 121-140 631 1.626 3.088 

8 141-160 .624 1.612 3.059 

9 161-180 .617 1.597 3.036 

10 181-200 .610 1.583 3.012 

11 201-220 .604 1.568 2.989 

12 221-240 597 1.553 2.965 

13 241-260 590 1.544 2.947 

14 261-280 583 1.529 2.924 

15 281-300 581 1.520 2.900 
At R. R. Stations Inside of Massachusetts. 

Zone Miles 8¥% Qts. 21%, Qts. 40 Qts. 

1 1-20 802 $2.015 $3.771 

2 21-40 “751 1.878 3.540 

3 41-60 .679 1.700 3.207 

4 61-80 672 1.685 3.174 

5 81-100 665 1.671 3.144 

6 101-120 .658 1.651 3.116 

7 121-140 .657 1.636 3.088 

8 141-160 .650 1.627 3.059 

9 161-180 643 1.612 3.036 

10 181-200 .641 1.598 3.012 


1% below 3.5%. 


Cwt. in 
40 Qt. Cans 
$3.728 
3.689 
3.656 
3.623 
3.589 
3.556 
3.530 
3.502 
3.474 
3.447 
3.426 
3.339 
3.371 


Cwt. in 
40 Qt. Cans 
$4.384 
4.115 
3.728 

3.689 
3.656 
3.623 
3.589 
3.556 
3.529 
3.502 
Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. for every 0.1 of 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 


a premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 


spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping plant. 


These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight. 


Deductions per cwt. 
L. C. L. Freight Rate 
War Tax on Freight 
Can Service 
Station Expense 
Accounting and Testing 


Total per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 
(Continued on 


Page 14) 


Shipped in 


40 qt. 


cans 
$ .2325 


0070 
0353 
2117 
0199 


$ 5064 
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PERSONAL WORD. 


IT have in my time sat in many 


conventions. I have heard much 
speechmaking and resolving, I have 
seen enthusiasm expressed in tu- 
multuous demonstrations. I have 


heard the problems of the age solved 
(in speech) over and over again. I 
have been differently impressed as to 
the sincerity and the merit of propo- 
sitions and declarations. 

All this is a prelude to the state- 
ment that in Washington the other day 
at the semi-annual conference of the 
National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, I was _ peculiarly impressed 
with the fairmindedness, the confi- 
dence and the sincerity with which 
delegates from more than half the 
states in the Union, asserted them- 
selves wpon issues concerning their 
business I was impressed with the re- 
straint shown by the delegates in not 
attempting to solve the problems of 
the universe. The Peace Treaty and 
the League of Nations were conspicu- 
ously absent from the discussions. 
The big significant action was in the 
resolution adopted at the opening 
session, that the farmers would 
“stand like a stone wall” for the free 
institutions of this country as op- 
posed to Bolshevism, Radicalism and 
ultra-Socialism. Congressmen, Sen- 
ators, and Cabinet Ministers ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

IT have seen politicians at conven- 
tions of this kind before. This time 
my impression was that they have 
a greater degree of respect than ever. 
It is apparent that some part at 
least of the objection to lawyers in 
Congress is misplaced in that some 
who are registered as lawyers, are 
as keenly alive to agricultural prob- 
lems and sincerely interested in their 


proper solution, as any farmer him- 
self could be. 


The purchase of a_ building in 
Washington by the National Board 
of Farm Organization has I believe, 


t Pe eh, 
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impressed the authorities that a new 
element has appeared at the capitol 
which will be represented with grow- 
ing strength and efficiency before the 
legislative tribunal. TI honestly be- 
lieve that the dairy interest, more 
especially the organized milk pro- 
ducers of the country, exercise more 
influence in this organization than 
any other single element. Organized 
upon a different basis dealing with 
a distinct»department of farming, it 
naturally concentrates upon definite 
problems rather than as in some 
cases, scattering over the whole agri- 
cultural field. 

Mr. Milo D. Campbell, of Cold Wa- 
ter, Michigan, President of the Na- 
tional Federal of Milk Producers, pre- 
sided ably and graciously. It was cer- 
tainly a refreshing spectacle when 
cabinet ministers, United States Sen- 
ators and members of Congress, 
chairmen of influential committees, 
appeared before a convention like 
this, explaining proposed legislation 
and pledging unqualified support to 
the legitimate demands of organized 
farmers. 

PATTER. 


“THE LAW’S DELAY”. 


Shakespeare made Hamlet in his 
famous soliloquy, give as one of his 
reasons for suicide “the law’s delay.” 
He also among the rest gave “the 
pangs of mis-prized love.” 


We have stated before that at no 


time have the pleasant personal re- 
lations between us and the dealers 
deceived us for a moment into believ- 
ing that these gentlemen would sing 
at our funeral without a quiver in 
their voices. We never had and will 
therefore never lose very much es- 
feem among them. Die 

But we have been tremendously 
annoyed at the law’s delay. There 
seems to exist between the members 
of the bar a system of professional 
courtesy which requires that one law- 
yer give ample time to another law- 
yer to take vacations, keep up with 
his other business and do such other 
things as will not prejudice his pri- 
vate interest. We cannot justly com- 
plain that our interests have been 
neglected in that we have an ade- 
quate remedy whenever it can be ap- 
plied, but the dilly, dally tactics em- 
ployed between counsels which have 
delayed action for the collection of 
what we believe to be the amount 
properly due producers for milk 
since May 1918, have mightily taxed 
our patience. The issue has not yet 
been joined with the dealers but we 
can assure members of the NEMPA 
that the Association will not hesitate 
after it has given every reasonable 
chance for a settlement, to institute 
proceedings in the courts for the col- 
lection of monies due for milk. 


COMMENTS ON NEW MARKET 
PLAN. 


The farmers of New England are 
to be congratulated upon several 
things in connection with their great 
self-help movement called the N E M 
P A. It is especially commendable 
that the leaders of this movement, 
after long study and careful delibera- 
tion have aranged that the market- 


ing project, the plan under which the 
producers are to handle their own 
product through a corporation owned 
by them, shall not be an integral part 


‘of the present educational and bar- 


gaining organization. 
Just as the development of agricul- 
ture must be through agencies owned, 


controlled and operated by farmers, ae 


so a marketing project should be paid 
for and owned by the patrons served 
by it, and not by an organization in 
which they are a part. Hspecially is 
this true when the project is so 
framed as to allow expansion to cover 
territory not reached at first. 

It is clear that thee NEM PA 

could not run a milk business of its 
own and at the same time dictate the 
prices competing dealers should pay. 
So also the leaders are wise in start- 
ing their project by arranging the 
purchase of a splendid going concern 
serving a part of the territory, rather 
than attempting to organize a new 
distributing system to cover all New 
England at once. 
_ The writer knows that great pres- 
sure was brought to bear fox that 
very thing. Producers in other terri- 
tory have been impatient that their 
interests were not looked to before. 
Some sections have even started proj- 
ects of their own. But a marketing 
system must be built up on the union 
rather than the federation idea. It 
must be one system with local 
branches, not local system with local 
facilities and management, selling 
through a joint outlet. 

Especially are farmers congratulat- 
ed upon the conservative sound sense 
of their committee in starting on a 
comparatively small scale with the 
view to expand as business can be 
handled. This plan is slower, but 
safer. It is mighty important that in 
starting upon an almost revolutionary 
undertaking the producers do not bite 
off more than they can chew. 

If this plan goes through, as there 
is every reason to believe, it will, New 
England will lead the country in a 
sound cooperative marketing move- 
ments, but, despite pressure, proceed- 
stampeded into premature announce- 
ments, but ,despite pressure, proceed- 
ed calmly, carefully and deliberately 
to formulate a conservative, business- 
like plan which deserves hearty sup- 
port. This is a great forward step. 
Let every farmer stand up and sing 
the doxology, “Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow.” At last there is 
a practical farmers’ marketing system 
in sight—N. E. Homestead. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET. 


H. P. Adams. 

Four weeks ago Mr, Davis from 
the Central Office and myself met 
with the Presidents and Secretaries 
of the locals supplying the Portland 
market. At this conference the 
Portland market conditions were dis- 
cussed, plans were made _ (for 
straightening this market out and 
establishing a uniform price for milk 
coming into Portland. 

The condition of this market has 
long been in a very bad state, and 
there has been~-some criticism be- 
cause nothing has been done to bet- 
ter conditions. We must remember 


(Continued on Page Bight.) 


PRICE SYSTEMS 


Especial attention is called to the 
figures on the cost of producti on 
which appear elsewhere in this issue. 
These figures are tabulated from re- 
ports received from nearly 5000 pro- 
ducers. 15,000 blanks were sent out, 
less than one third of which were re- 
turned. < om 

It is the policy of the NEMPA to. 
base its demands for price upon the 
cost of production, taking into con- 
sideration the market conditions. Our 
great effort is to procure a price for 
milk at which it will pay to make the 
milk, to create market conditions 
which will absorb milk at that price 
and then see to it that we get that 
price. To this end we conduct what 
might be called, three “major opera-_ 
tions”: a 
ist. To ascertain the cost of produc- 
tion. = ae 
2nd. To create a demand for the — 
largest possible volume at that cost. _ 
3rd. To sell at the above figures. 

If any is left unsold, it must obvi- _ 
ously be worked into by-products and 
the value of such by-products given — 
to the producers. — 

In this way we endeavor to make — 
such prices as will sustain the in-— 
dustry. Our price making system 
has been criticised this summer by 
producers in some sections who have 
received more than was received for 
milk sold in New England markets. It 
has been suggested that the price 
system employed in other markets, 
be adopted for New England. We 
have adhered to our system because 
it was based primarily on cost plus” 
profit to the producer, whereas other 
systems which have temporarily give 
producers a higher price, have been 
based upon the value of milk as but- 
ter and cheese with differentials re- 
flecting as nearly as may be, the 
fluctuations in cost of production 
from month to month. Frankly we 
doubt the advisability of making the 
price of milk depend upon its value 
in butter and cheese. If we were to 
adopt that general rule, the’ price of 
milk would be made not by the far- 
mers who control the process of pro- 
duction, but by manipulators who 
speculate in butter and cheese. Un- 
der the butter and cheese system the 
price of milk would be influenced 
if not controlled, by the big pack-— 
ers and other interests whose power_ 
over the commodity in which we deal, 
should be limited to the lowest pos- 
sible degree. . 


NORTHERN VERMONT. 


si 
. 


= 


} M. B. Morrow. 


A striking proof that the N. KE. M. - 
P. A. is alive and functioning to the 
extreme limits of New England and 
even beyond is well shown by recent 
events in Northern Franklin County. 
The Nestle Food Company at Enos- 
burg Falls has finally complied with 
the demands of the marketing com- 
mittee representing the Enosburg 
Falls and other neighboring Locals 
and will pay $3.25 for September 
milk. While this result is very grat- 
ifying Secretary Ben. Wilder of the 
Enosburg Falls Local put it right 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Cost of Milk Production. 
igh Ns from Page 2) 


RRL en ieuelerte a ere sete rcs. oles: 570) Slap @rone at uae) e viniaare wi biog ceubeais $211.38 
gerial ability, business risk, and dairy overhead, 10% nee cost 21.14 
EMC OST UCINCOME TE Ais shes St ureicisinialetsie csc ese wwlelasie ' sows cllaua da $232.52 
‘oduction, 5491 te 2553 “quarts. 
Bae per. cuart, Standatd ‘method 2:2. .......50cceeeessstatesenes $.0910 
STATE MONTH YEAR 
Vermont September 1919 
; Total cost 
ah per cow 
a of Cost Quantity Price per year 
JSS ais BE ea Shee is Basi OCLC Oana 1240 lbs. @ $76.00 $47.12 
MUSE AY Cet ere ea treo) eves e fone (bear clofayadeteneials einiccenors 3500 lbs. @ 20.90 36.40 
PU GENESEOVED Ne cite irc tcc pe crete oe alaetine + 0.0 .55 
BOVRLA CER acai ates cite ahnleORLo tis voreueipselarole lac ee 5440 lbs. @ 6.57 17.84 
reer Feed and other succulents .......... .90 
Srchotataitalelaactetc ar cic ialslecarehs (sichereiehels (s <s-6 7.30 
“Mian TR DOR pee actos ern eee nee cass 158 hrs. @ $ .282 44.56 
BPLIOTSOU IAD OY a acre cisttclow Gilets os sade sieese 8 hrs. @ .20 1.60 
Depreciation on cows 15% of ave. value $99.00 per cow ........ 14.85 
HOVeOrest,  DAXGSs TNSUPANCE. .(5 sve cS eke ovo acqgete site cmiale cee sede g 7.52 
Hauling milk, 20c per cwt. ...........0005 Be Pepa ones the Stag 10.65 
peulseof buildings and water... ie. ecclee acs valves ede ces 8.25 
MAURIMSOINVICEs Pio ss ois cc's caleiets detec Rawle aa eee lo\atedentce 5 ey cente 2.13 
Use of equipment ayaa ER Ar ea acai ine cast er Nate lane plefinns ob glaiats 1.29 
edding ies Leaner suede veer evens los «Bie aitatanete, wvernieve a Mieusedeaie: ae sos 1.86 
MUPMISCOMNANCOUS 6 ais oc Secne downlad scies Rr ataral siavetale bieile wine a alet Te 4.57 
ER OLA ee COSUSime stats tovuetarsl cae chotetaltaie (aus shaban! Sleveremeee pele ware whA% $207.39 
Hd CPO OO REIS COC CHAE AIC OT NERO EOE O OREO RCROPERG $20.00 
Me CO MAMOSHAN Cy ERIC ES oals resell lelaisicic cle a ere neces he ogee ese’ 6.00 
ULC ACS iE Pes at a eh ccs aleve vig aw lele/e cial sleddie, sis 6.01 2/4-ae 1.60 
Mra MOVEMICS a secpars vie laie.s Schlaiapecoueiaterahors hele ajacshacd ee diacelnie $27.60 
BREAST che ctu clnietsiorss sl-orst oe, + qibifelceubsvcweicel akin ere Ponape. oebe anes e-osa\a ss lapmhene, 179.79 
lanagerial ability, business risk and dairy overhead, 10% net cost 17.98 
MRR LCOS te RLEI RCO Wom ns tareeiahe: an) avalnele! Supls Vala G scelo: svevois'e oe Bievelorelersiela ele & $197.77 
roduction, 5828 pounds, 2478 quarts. 
gst per quart, Standard method. ..)...0. eed ese e dee ee caatencovns $.0800 
STATE MONTH YEAR 
_ Connecticut September 1919 
‘ aie a Total cost 
4 : per cow 
of Cost : Quantity Price per year 
Wieketcrakewel stale ebertcereke) Bopke sara’ aleve e Meva.che east 2100 lbs. @ $76.00 $79.80 
OAC OS NOCHE OI Cee ROO EEEIE OEE 3880 lbs. @ 30.00 58.20 
i SBS COD OW EB AL LOE SAO ROU tee 24.57 
Restart  oas eo oes : TAT 
Labor 
MMMINEATT ADO: cite eis hac ci vnre oleletels Gine.o sce 6eeeeee ~163 hrs. @ $ .27 44.01 
BPP ELOISE 1ADOK: sis oc os oe wctig ne ws Fahd wl gh testranenele 24 hrs. @ .20 4.80 
‘Other Costs 
____ Depreciation on cows 15% of ave, value $117 per cow ....... 3 17.55 
SC UNOIREONS falas Pelee ie sale ie hs acs vi cece se aacse vesetesnes 6.53 
Sec SERVACCM Myer wale im sikls Giois dielslece o oelee ee ceca eet evces 2.38 
Meese OF PUIGINGS ....5..5. 0005s RUNS AO aMabereht ponatretatiare cgi atace. svelte , 9.08 
La RG eae hey ener ete e se tennncc scene seus 1.63 
MIRE HOT CONMINIOHE 2.0), (5:8 fave aca ces teeie's selec mecccanocecavocece 1.28 
ye Unerous COSESE SAE see MER Gos uel. cate tha es shah sae tore: ancy 6.27 
. # POL ARC OSES 3 1 tiene tates rci'ctaror aes Betsa re dctona a ors ec eie SUBIR, Feeney vara Ble’ $263.27 
Credits pile 
BMA ATLEIY OM ote ac aisic eave se oictete cc ciete'e ee Bhs Sot aevbck Oo latstarobarantwiersle aueceg ss 20.00 
Deer sletet i okei sist clere oie ate stereo a icialeccee cb eteie inforaleletaienete e Sue eice oe 6.00 
ME MMCPON BAS « wicca abieeicrelnic Soe bce scales via bloe cre etna else bie 1.60 
PL GUOIEMCHOOILS yas aa) ureters ec aioe esl orate ciah ceracelmbtaates Oe alec s $27.60 
Net SS ere tea VEEN pal AP ctctls auec'o atvale cesoneare o ore caveyeinleys, © cuore .e:ogeneveie«.i/ 8 ayens $235.67 
“Managerial ability, business risk and dairy overhead, 10% net cost 23.57 
PPC OStEDEL COMA rah c ceca eat oc ack asics coos davieescdvacvbs 259.24 
{ Production, 6009 pounds, 2,795 quarts. 
Cost per quart, Standard faa Teor en ay omen Me $.0927 
STATE MONTH YEAR 
Massachusetts September 1919 
ees ey Total cost 
Slee ikea omy ‘ per cow 
Item of Cost Quantity Price per year 
NtMrra fetes std, cite tanec Sc RIERA Wier craic) sisi caaiepeal exe 2213 Ibs. @ $76.00 $83.99 
BUCK oioIins ohis pt ede ehatevaieve e's)ictal« ele!s oye tel: ol'e’ s 4774 lbs. @ 33.67 80.30 
TG LAY Weie ic eae eo orale c ecmeie e's Su tere as 718 Ibs. @ 10.00 3.59 
BET SOV OR ore dente Te lve thos: sults) s:cidisie. «/oGh ie 520 lbs. @ 13.00 3.30 
RULE GSC ie Wa ere Srp ie part a: hap oieroceladets ca sles) Goa wave 3670 Ibs. @ 7.54 12.85 
Green Feed and other succulents ......... 12.60 Ibs. @ 12.88 ae 
errr eer eee eeonw oeeoe eo eevee eeeeeeeee . ff 
Be Merit TabGr atic. ck os wis so a e's fe ahs etek ses 162 hrs. @ $ .30 48.60 
EETIG JAUODM oe ce Aih ed's Kad ead once cesses - 17 hrs. @ .20 3.40 
ther Costs 
Depreciation on cows 13.66% of ave. value $125.00 per head . 17.07 
SEMECLESL, LOKCS, TUGUFANCE) 4 nite cece csi sdcnewecessnsiveces 6.43 
me: Veterinary service, drugs and disinfectants ..................- 83 
EEN  SCL UO EM ark MIE aver at a Valobeve ai assiclare TEnielors, seseié cc e'esavsie bin. Boe 3.40 
SO BPR GENO IONE RUAN WwaAten ies. viele) « die salauitinia vig calsswn echoes w ees 6.82 
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FARMERS LARGEST 
USERS of MOTOR © 
TRUCKS 


Although in years past, merchants and manufac- 
turers have been the largest users of Motor Trucks, 
itisnolongerso. Of the 230,203 motor trucks in use 
by merchants, manufacturers and farmers in 1917, 
79,789 were in use by farmers, 75,928 by manufac- 
turers and 74,486 by retailers. 


The reason for this great change from wagon 
to motor truck hauling by these three principal 
branches of industry is obvious when we take into 
account the increase in cost of wagon hauling from 
1906 to 1918. 


MOTOR TRUCKS | 
WAGONS 


According to figures compiled from monthly Crop 

Report of October, 1918 by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the average cost in 1906 
of hauling one ton one mile by wagon in the United 
States was 19c, while in 1918 it cost 38c per mile. 
In 1918 the cost by motor truck per ton mile in New 
England was llc, while it cost 39c per ton mile by 
wagon. 
An investigation made by Hoard’s Dairyman shows that 
about one half of the milk produced on 70,000 dairy farms is 
hauled on an average of 3 1-3 miles to the station or cream- 
ery, arid that one half of the farmers make this 7-mile round 
trip every day, which is an average yearly total of 2555 
miles.for each farmer. The average time for the round trip 
is 2 1-4 hours by team, or a yearly total of 91 ten-hour days. 
If the time for round trip is cut down only one hour by the 
use of a Motor Truck it would mean a saving of 36 1-2 days 
for man and team. Is it worth saving? Would it not pay 
these farmers to own a Motor Truck? 


Address all inquiries to . 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


43 Somerville Avenue 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Phone, Somerville 1230 
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A SERVICE 
RENDERED 


The dairyman is per- 
forming a service to hu- 
manity which is second 
to none, and for which 
he in return is entitled 
to a profit commensur- 
ate to the value of his 
product. 


The dairyman can ob- 
tain the full food and 
money value of his 
cream by using’ 


Vyvando 


Cleaner and Cleansel. 


to fully guarantee am- 
ple protection to his but- 
ter fat quality. 


This sanitary cleaner 
prevents sour and oth- 
er uncleanly accumula- 
tions in the milking ma- 
chine. It does not injure 
the rubber or metal 
parts. It insures milk 
cans and_ separators 
sweet, clean and free 
from odors and other 
contaminating influ- 
ences. 


It cleans at such a low 
cost that no dairyman 
can afford to 


Indian in = . 
circle do without it. 
Order from 
BiZ. your supply 
man. 
in every It cleans 
package 
clean. 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte Michigan 


Meet me at the National Dairy 
Show, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 6 to 
12. Wyandotte, Booth 


Number Fourteen. 


THE NEW ‘ENGLAND . DAI 


PRODUCERS BUY MARKETING 
SYSTEM 
(Continued from Page 2) 


will through trustees, own that stock 
upon the basis of business done 
though the concern. The trustees 
will then reorganize the Turner Cen- 
ter corporation and issue stock there- 
in to the shareholders in the trust 
fund, each according to his contribu- 
tion. 
The Turner Center System 

The trust will be called --- 
Turner Center System,” thus preserv- 
ing a valuable trade name. The re- 
vised corporation will bear the same 
name and will provide for the follow- 


ing: 1. Each stockholder will have 
one vote. 2. There will be no proxy 
voting. 8. The receipts for products 


sold will_be distibuted, (a) to pay 
the expense of operation, maintenance 
and administration, (b) to provide for 
reasonable depreciation of physical 
property, (c) to provide a _ sinking 
fund for the retirement of any claims, 
debts, judgments or other emergency 
necessities, (d) 1% to provide for ex- 
tension and upbuilding the business 
without calling for new investments. 
(e) an amount sufficient to pay 6% on 
the shares of stock in the corporation, 
(f) the balance to stockholders in pro- 
portion to patronage. 

Under this plan products may be 
bought of non-members, but such will 
not receive any benefit from the profit 
sharing feature or any ownership or 
interest in the business. The cor- 
poration to be delivered to the in- 
vestors by the trustees will provide in 
its by-laws that each year from the 
receipts of each member patron a 
deduction of not more than 5% shall 
be made to pay off those who invested 
years before. 

Thus a man whose contribution the 
first year amounted to $100 would get 
10 shares of that years’s issue. Five 
years later there would be deducted 
enough to take up those shares and 
new ones would be issued to those 
from whom the deduction was then 
made. In this way one-fifth of the 
whole amount of stock outstanding 
will be returned each year and new 
stock issued to the producers who fur- 
nish the money to retire the old. 

This is the United States departmen 
of agriculture “rotating” plan, which 
always keeps the ownership in the 
hands of producers exactly as they 
have patronized the concern for the 
past five-year period. It prevents 
outside interests acquiring the stock 
permanently, and if any number of 
shares did come into the hands of 
outside parties they would have but 
one vote, no matter how many shares 
they owned. 

Plan Unanimously Indorsed 

It is plain that a marketing cor- 
poration in the hands of the produc- 
ers, while it does not dispense with 
the necessary services of a middle- 
man, does pass back to the producer 
any profits that middleman may make 
and will enable producers to get that 
much more for their products without 
raising the price to th econsumer. 

The producers have in this plan a 
chance to take over the business of 
handling their goods. Their response 
will determine how badly they see the 
need. For the purpose of getting the 
matter before them, a conference was 


One pint of Body Cleaner and Polish. 


ie te Lp 


i RADE MARK od MARK 
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One pint of Mohair or Leather Top Dressing. 


(Cross Off the One You Do Not Want) 
For two reasons all automobile tops should be refinished at least 
once every six months; first, to keep them waterproof; second, to 
keep the fibre in good condition. 


One pint of Cushion Dressing. | 


This useful and all round dressing is not limited to auto cushions, 
but may be used on tops, tire trunks, and covers, or for any article |f 
of leather or pantasote. 2 i 


It is applied with a soft clean cheesecloth. Then merely oe it off— |f 
it isn’t necessary to rub the varnish. A few minutes’ work will |§ 
make your car look as if it had just rolled out of the factory. 


One 5 lb. pail Red Fox Automobile Soap. 


We guarantee this soap will remove grease and mud, add the right 
amount of oil to the varnish, and leave ae car in a bright, immac- 
ulate condition. 


Three cans O-So-Easy Hand Soap. 


It is nearly a perfect soap as it is humanly possible to make, and 
we believe that a trial will show you what its cleaning power is. 
It will remove dirt, oil and grim. Besides its use for the hands |§ 
O-So-HEasy is an unparalleled cleaner for folie 22 “ware, bath tubs, 1 
porcelain sinks, paint and floors. — - — 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK. 
Boston Blacking Co., Third and Potter Sts.,.E, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me on approval, prepaid, your special combination package of 
BE-BE-CO products. I enclose $3.75 in payment. If, after a fair trial, I am 
not entirely satisfied, I will return what I do not keep at your expense, and |§ 
you are to promptly return my money. The combination package is to con- |§ 
tain all the above 7 articles. ; 


THE NEXT REGULAR BIMONTHLY SALE 


THE PURE BRED LIVE STOCK SALES C0. 


OF BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, Inc. 
On 


Tuesday and Wednesday Oct. 7-8, 19 


Will consist of upwards of 150 head of Registered Holstein- 
Friesian cattle of all ages and both sexes. 


All over five (5) months of age sold with the privilege of a 
Sixty (60) day retest for tuberculosis 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO 


The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IMPLEMENTS *°32'°" NEW ENGLAND FARMS | 


ASK ABOUT THE WORCESTER LINE OF 
Manure Spreaders | 


Tractors - Engines | 
Sawing Outfits | 


Write to Dept. 26 and ask for catalog | 
of whichever implements you are interested in 


THE RICHARDSON MFC. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


You can make it easy and simple 
work, just as they do in the largest 
) creameries. You-can have better cheese 
and butter—and always the same. Use 


HANSENS 


4 ; _ Dairy Preparations 
| Prize winners and champions use ’em 
| because they are simple to use, pure, 
- concentrated and always dependable. 
Hansen’s Rennet Tablets for cheese 
making : Cheese Color Tablets and 
Danish Butter Color—pure vegetable 
_ colors used in finest creameries; Jun- 
| ket Buttermilk Tablets for ripening 
| milk or cream in cheese or butter mak- 
} ing in the small dairy as well as for pre- 
_ paring delicious “buttermilk” at home. 
P Ask for Hansen’s at all drug or 
_ grocery stores or write us direct. 
_Send for prices, and valuable free 
iterature on cheese making. 


HR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 


Junket 


Hansen’s Junket Tablets Makes the Finest 
Ice Cream _ 


Healthy Teats: 
and Udder 


HELP THE MILK FLOW 


= 
aed 


Have you ever noticed how the milk 
w falls off if a cow is troubled with 
@ diseased or irritated condition of 
the teats or udder P 


You can save your cows all such an- 
‘noyance and keep the milk produc- 
™ tionup to normal by keeping on hand 
constantly a package of Bag Balm, 
the great healing ointment. Its pen- 
etrating and healing properties are 
0 prompt and positive that you need @ 
ave no udder troubles in any of 


aked Bag is quickly relieved and - 
eliminated by applying Bag Balm. 
Be sure to have a package on hand 
g@ When cows freshen. Very valuable a 
‘az 10 treating Bunches, too. 


_ Sold in liberal 60c packages by 
: feed dealers and druggists, 
Send for free booklet, f 
‘Dairy Wrinkles’’ e 
Dairy Association Co., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


e's 


}| IT WILL BE TO YOUR INTEREST AND 


> doe aero eed een i 


THE NEW ENGL 


called at Augusta, Me., on September 


10, at which the department of agri- 


culture, state grange, university of 
Maine and county farm bureaus were 
represented. This conference unani- 
mously favored the foregoing plan. 
Especial interest attached to the state- 
ment of Dean Merrill of the agricul- 
tural college, that he not only indorsed 
the plan, but was ready to invest 
money in it. 
_ Following this conference similar 
meetings were held in 14 counties, at 
all of which keen interest and appre- 
ciation were shown. This week the 
final details are being put on paper, 
literature and charts are being pre- 
pared and a team of organizers 
trained. As soon as possible, these 
men will make a complete canvass of 
Turner Center territory (to receive 
subscriptions to the trust fund for in- 
vestment in Turner Center stock. 
Meanwhile arrangements are ‘being 
made for a nextension of the option 
upon the plan outlined above. 
Retain Present Management 

In this field work, the co-operation 
of farm bureaus, granges and other 
agencies is being arranged. The pres- 
ent Turner Center facilities will be 
fuily utilized and every producer will 
be. reached. Before another spring 
“freshet” of milk a group of farmers 
will be a long way toward owning the 
facilities for handling their milk. The 
option on the Turner Center stock 
carries with it the services of Mr. 
Bradford as manager for five years, 
if desired, at his present salary. 

The plan proposed meets the needs 
of other than Turner Center territory 
by enabling the trustees to acquire 
other plants, either by purchase or 
construction and to reorganize them 
upon the patronage basis upon easy 
payments. It is expected that other 
concerns may be acquired in the near 
future, other markets developed and 
a New England wide system be in 
operation within the five years pro- 
vided in this plan. At the end of that 
time the reorganized business will re- 
vert to the producers as stockholders, 
and the ywill run cwuweir own corpori- 
tion as they please. But provision is 
made that the trustees may be sooner 
discharged or may be further con- 
tinued, as the shareholders desire. 
Their service for five years is simply 
to complete the purchase or erection 
of facilities for marketing their output 
upon a co-operative basis and the dis- 
tribution of ownership on the basis of 
patronage. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


R. D. Lull 

Worcester. 
A short sketch of our difficulties in 
this market was published in the 


‘August issue of the Dairyman. In 


that article it was stated that A. D. 
Perry’s milk was withheld on August 
1st for a few hours until he had made 
satisfactory arrangements with the 
Market Committee. The Anderson 
Bros., however, agreed to the price 
and conditions of sale with the Com- 
mittee previous to August 1st. Since 
that time they have tried in various 
ways to withdraw their agreement or 
to break it down by personal solici- 
tations with their individual produ- 
cers and by letting to them, even go- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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STEEL TRAILER 


Keeps the Men and Farm Horses Producing 

Utilize your automobile to shorten the trips to town. Hitch it to a Lyons Steel 
Trailer, take in your produce, and bring back your supplies, still keeping your car 
“spick and span” for pleasure use. Think how much more your car would be worth 


to you used in this way. 


Read what one farmer says: “It took me two 
days to deliver 70 bu. of apples with team. 
Witb your trailer I delivered 48 bu.in 1-2 day.” 


A Gairyman writes: ‘With your trailer and 


my Ford, I get 11-2 hours more sleep every 
morning and meet the same milk train.” 


She O » Steel body, frame, and let-down back. 72-in. x 46-in. body, 12 inches deep. 
Specifications: 30 x 3.wooden automobile wheels, ball bearings; 1 1-4-inch axle; 30x3 On 
skid pneumatic tires. Wood flooring with steel protecting strips. High-grade auto springs. Eight 
roping loops. Easily attached to any Car. 750-Ib. capacity. Color, dark green body, black wheels 
and trimming. Built low for easy riding, running and speed. Guaranteed mechanically for iife; 
any defective parts replaced. Special steel racks when ordered, 


Write for complete information and prices. 


F, P. LYONS IRON WORKS 
Dept. E, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


‘An economical, strongly 
built and thoroughly 
dependable “business 
wagon” that hitched 
to any car will earn 


PRWER PULLEY 


realmoney for you 
—loaded going and 


= 


and Power Plant 


will fulfill all your requirements. 


Electric light any time you want it and so far as we know 

this is the only system provided with a power pulley for 
heavy belt work. No wasted energy! 

As eventually you owe it to yourself to install such a system let 

us tell you more definitely why you should decide on GENCO 


LIGHT. 


Write for catalog 56E 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 


Somersworth, RN. H. 
POWER 


CREAMERY 
- EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER CO. 
12.SOUTH MARKET’ ST. 
BOSTON,-— MASS. 
STOCK BARN FITTINGS 
MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 


SUPPLIES? 


{ Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
WATER 


LICHT 


Avoid DELAY and LOSS 
your FARM 
MACHINERY 


EARLY IN THE SEASON 
Prompt Service on 
BLOWERCORNCUTTERS 
THRESHING MACHINES 
Niowers, Rakes, Tedders 
P.S. Don’t Forget That Water Supply 


LUNT MOSS CO., Boston 
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PORTLAND MARKET 
(Continued from Page 4) 


however, that the NEMPA has had 
hundreds of duties to perform, and 
that every market problem could not 
be solved as promptly as we might 
wish, 

A meeting of the market commit- 
tee was held August 26th. At this 
meeting it was reported that Port- 
land dealers were paying various 
prices ranging from seven to nine 
cents per quart, f. o. b. Portland. 

It was thought best to begin work 
here by building up the weak and 
reorganizing the dormant locals, 
This being accomplished, a general 
meeting would be held for the pur- 
pose of reorganizing the market as- 
sociation and electing a market com- 
mittee. 

The work of building up the lo- 
cals has been under way for three 
weeks and the results have been 
good, especially the enthusiasm 
shown by the producers taking hold 
of the work. 

The locals on the Grand Trunk,— 
Bethel, Bryant’s Pond, Norway, Ox- 
ford and Otisfield, South Paris and 
West Paris have not been visited. 
Mr. Currier who canvassed these lo- 
cals last Spring states that they are 
strong and in good standing and 
that practically every milk producer 
in the vicinity of these locals is a 
member of the NEMPA. 

Some of the locals nearer Port- 
land were weak, and needed some 
work toward increasing the member- 
ship. 

At Freeport we have increased the 
membership considerably and at the 
present time I know of no producer, 
shipping from that station, who does 
not belong to the local Association. 
A meeting was held here and dele- 
gates chosen to attend the general 
meeting. Owing to the fact that the 
dealers had not paid the dues orders, 
some members were behind on their 
dues. It was decided that in such 
cases the members should make a 
settlement direct to the Secretary A, 
B. Snow. 

New Gloucester’s membership has 
been increased by nearly thirty new 
members. Yarmouth has increased 
ten in membership, At a meeting 
held there recently it was decided to 
collect back dues, and the sentiment 
was strong for supporting the estab- 
lishment of a uniform price for 
Portland. ; 

At Scarboro a new local has been 
formed. Twelve producers were 
present at the meeting called for the 
purpose of organizing this local, and 
all of the twelve became charter 
members of this local. Mr. Hall is 
canvassing this local and by now its 
membership has undoubtedly dou- 
bled. White Rock, a dormant local, 
has been reorganized and its mem- 
bership has been increased. 

At Falmouth the membership has 
increased over thirty-five and more 
are coming. Westbrook, Gray and 
Walnut Hill have also grown in 
numbers and are anxious to see the 
work here in Portland go through. 

Part of the delegates to attend the 
general meeting have already been 


5 cael al ae 


chosen. This meeting will probably 
be held some time during the last 
of September. At this meeting the 
Market Committee will be reorgan- 
ized and by October first we should 
be ready to start the new prices. 

This price will be based on the 
cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. I do not believe that the 
producers can ask for more than 
that, and I know that the consumers 
(the people of Portland) are willing 
that the producer should get a 


price for his milk such as will in-. 


sure a reasonable profit. 


NORTHERN VERMONT. 
(Continued from Page 4) 
when he stated that there must be no 
let up in organization work until 
every producer in Enosburg Falls or 
across the border in adjacent Canad- 

ian Territory is in line. 

The producers of Richford and vi- 
cinity met Tuesday evening August 
9th, at the call of the Franklin Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau and organized the 
Richford N.E.M.P.A. Local, electing 
Edward Corliss President and S. B. 
Marvin Secretary, after which a vote 
of thanks was extended to C. S. Car- 
penter the local farm bureau leader 
whose faith and hard work were 
chiefly responsible for the result at- 
tained. This local with an _ initial 
membership of 48 bids fair to be a 
strong link in the chain of Locals de- 
signed to hold the dealers of Frank- 
lin County in line 

The writer visited the Baker Field 
Local one day last month and in com- 
pany with President Homer Ovitt 
*“Forded” about town with the-result 
that twelve members were secured. 

President Ernest Sturtevant and 
brother Walter Sittell of the Hast 
Fairfield local got busy after haying 
and 17 members have been added to 
their Local. 

Secretary James Geough of the 
Milton Local in Chittenden County 
sent in another nice bunch of mem- 
berships the first of the month. The 
Milton Local is one of the strongest 
in all New England both in size of 
membership and amount of milk rep- 
resented and is a splendid example of 
what may be accomplished when all 
pull together for the common good. 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which 


milk MUST go. 


“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 


of funel. 
“D” Wire Clamp. 
THAT’S ALL. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL > . 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company 


TOP QUALITY 


Si 


BOTTOM PRICE 


The Wiser Way. 


To Increase Dairy Profits 


Wise dairymen have discovered that the way to 
increase profits is to get more milk without increasing — 
the production cost. This method is made easier than | 
any other by International Special Dairy Feed. 


This great ration is efficiency applied to feeding. 
It is designed to make more milk. Has just the proper 
elements in the correct proportion. It cannot fail. 
Yet it costs no more than any other feed. In fact 
it will cost less than a whole grain feed besides giving 
you a profit from selling the grain. Order @ ton for 
trial. Apply to the millsif your deal- 
er cannot supply you immediately. 


i Feed Co. 
gcatecret ion See Pcie 


Go on Interest OCT. Ist 


41% : 


is the Rate We Have Been Paying 


60 Devonshire St., Boston 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 


Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots : 
or PIONEER | 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. [aA,, SHAVINGS I 
ALBANY, N. Y. 8 


DR. CLARK — 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT | 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 


In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved — 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn, State Dalry and 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- 
solners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dalrymen in the 
country. 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity MIIk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment — 
which No Other Strainer will. 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for abgolutely clean milk, 


Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. H. C. SOULE, Canton, Main 
General Agent for New England States. Agent for Maine and N. 
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| Meet Sharples at the 
_ National Dairy Show 


| While in Chicago visit the Sharples Build- 
ng at 565 W. Washington Boulevard. 
Meet the men in the Sharples organiza- 
/tion; use the Sharples auto out to the 
| Show. The Exhibjt and Tests of Sharples E 
| Machines will be a big feature of, the Show. e ae 
Cordial welcome to all. es 


<I 


“AROUND and AROU 


No human hand can keep up a fixed normal speed 


! 


If every owner of a fixed feed separator—especially those who think they are skimming 
_ clean—could see a chart of the great variation in speed during one week’s separation, 
they would be amazed. The chart would show that practically all the time the separator 
_ was being turned below speed and wasting butterfat. Actual tests prove that 95% of 
_ all separators are turned below speed most of the time and all separators are turned 
_ below speed some of the time. No matter how careful you are, it is humanly impossible 
to turn at a fixed speed, day in and day out. Speedometers, bells and other contraptions 


_ only show how wasteful fixed separators are. 


‘lee : . 

SHARPLES CREam'ctraraTOR 

efore you buy a separator, ask if it will skim clean at any speed—as otherwise you are going to lose 
loney. Arrange to see a demonstration of the Sharples Suction-feed Separator. It is a real American 
sparator, built by American manufacturers in the oldest and largest cream separator factories in America 


is the modern separator for the American dairyman. A demonstration of this machine will convince 
ry farmer that it is the only machine that he can afford to use in his dairy. 


Write for Sharples catalog and Sharples Book of Old Songs to nearest office, addressing Dept 57 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., - West Chester, Pa. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in Daily Use P-46 
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FREE. BIG COW BOOK. 


Address Dr A. C. Danicls'. Boston, Mass 


FLD! HELD! 
4, i 


THE COW NEEDS HELP 
\_LIN THE SPRING 
im RS = Sin 


STOPABORTING 


Buy Dr. Daniels’ 


COW INVIGORATOR 
From Your Dealer 
This Cow Medicine is all Medi- 


cine. 
filling. 

IT IS a medicine that shows 
RESULTS. Better health, more 
strength, more milk. 

UDERKREAM—the relief for 
Caked Udders, Sores, Scratches 
and Hard Milkers. 

Antiseptic and Healing 

KEPOFFLY—the Cow Com- 
fort. At your dealers or direct 
from 


Dr. A. C, Daniels, Ine, 


172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Nu-Life Balanced Ration 
Will Produce More Milk 


At LESS COST Than Any Other 
Mixture or Dairy Feed on the Market 
Because it is properly balanced and it con- 
tains more digestible protein than the so- 
called balanced ration. Digestible protein 
is what is required to produce milk. Nulife 
Balanced Ration is composed of the follow- 
ing ingredients: Beet Pulp, Corn Gluten, 
Cotton Seed Meal, Cocoanut Oil Meal, 
Ground Oats, Oil Meal, Middlings, Corn 
Meal, Ground Barley, Wheat Bran and %4 
of 1 per cent Salt. Guaranteed analysis 
22% Protein, 4% Fat, 10% Fibre. 

If you will ask your grain dealer for 
Nulife Balanced Ration he will gladly get 
it for you and you will be a steady user of 
same like hundreds of other large dairy- 
men. Other high grade feeds under our 
Nulife brands: Dry Mash, Scratch Feed, 
Hog Meal, Dairy Feed, Mixed Feed, Stock 
Feed, Alfalfa Horse Feed. Sole Distributers. 


Ch 
FRED L. CRESSEY “inter sf Commerce 


No Bran, Clay or other 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
\ Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 
the hair, and youcan work the borse. 
$2.50 per bottle, delivered, 

» Book 7 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wene. Strains, Bruises; 
stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 per bottle at 
dealere or delivered. Wilk tel} you more if you write. 
Liberal Trial Bottle for 10¢ in stamps. 

W.F. YOUNG, INC. 165 TempleSt., Springfield, Mase. 


a an eed ‘ : 
HOUSE 
BOSTON: MASS. 
A minute from surface or subway 
cars—famed for comfort, convenience 
and courtesy. Refurnished. All the 
modern conveniences in every room 
—prompt service — moderate prices. 
European plan, $1.00 a day up—and 
the unique restaurant now one of 
Boston’s show places, where the 
choicest the market affords is served 
jn quaint and beautiful surroundings 

to perfect music. 
THE FAMOUS 


RATHSKELLER 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


County President Harrison Towle 
together with the writer met the 
members of the Franklin Local the 
evening of August 2nd, to talk over 
milk matters: Two new members 
were added. The following week 
several more came into the fold mak- 
ing the total membership 20. 

A three day memership campaign 
in Montgomery engineered by Presi- 
dent Roy Kingsley netied °°: new 
members for that Local. 

Nine members were recently added 
to the Fairfax Local. 

The Stowe Local experienced a re- 
vival early in August. A two day 
canvass there under the direction f 
President McKinley and Secretary 
Lovejoy resulted in 19 conve.ts. 

The Westford Local orgaaized only 
last January is one of the latest to 
report an increase in membership 16 
new memberships having just been 
sent in to the Boston office. 

Growth of the Cooperative Idea in 
the Green Mountain State, 

The keen interest shown by the 
farmers of Vermont in the Turner 
Centre project together with the 
number of cooperative milk plants 
now under construction in the Green 
Mountain State tend to show that 
the farmers of Vermont believe that 
the ownership and control of the 
country milk plants by the producers 
themselves is the ultimate solution 
of the milk problem. 

Among the larger cooperative 
plants now under construction is that 
at Milton. Here the farmers have 
already pledged over 3000 cows and 
backed their pledge to the tune of 
$10.00 per cow. The Milton plant 
when completed will cost in the 
neighorhood of $40,000 and will have 
ample capacity to take care of the 
products from at least 5000 cows. 
The Swanton farmers also have a 
large cooperative plant well under 
way and are already doing business 
in the old Maple Leaf Plant. Both 
these cooperative projects were 
launched by our NEMPA members at 
their annual meetings in January. 
St. Albans farmers spurred on by the 
good example of their neighbors on 
either side have already purchased a 
building site, pledged over 2000 cows 
and are considering building plans. 

The farmers of Spunky Lamoile are 
also thinking along Cooperative lines. 
The Wolcott producers have pur- 
chased the old Hood Plant and are 
fitting it up for a Cooperative Cream- 
ery while the Cambridge farmers held 
a meeting August 18th, to consider 
plans for a Cooperative plant to be 
located either at Cambridge Juncti n 
or Cambridge Borrough 

It begins to look as 
farmers are waking up. 


if Vermont 


ESSEX COUNTY, MASS. ORGAN- 
IZED. 


Producers supplying the markets of 
Danvers, Peabody, Salem, Lynn and 
Beverly have recently organized and 
elected a markea committee to repre- 
sent them in negotiating prices with 
the dealers of those markets. Mem- 
bers of the market are Isaac Saw- 


yer Topsfield, George Todd, Rowley 
AHen Fogg, Danvers, Mass. and F. 
H. Barber, Stratham, N. H. A new 
price will become effective October 
1st. 


It is made of concentrates and perfectly balanced. 
bulky, palatable and highly nutritious. Costs no more ready 
mixed than the ingredients alone would cost, 
protein; 5 per cent fat; 10 per cent fibre. 

Ubiko Stock Feed: Keeps horses and cattle sleek and fat. 


OR 17 years farmers shrewd 


- enough to figure their costs 
have known that the cheapest milk, the highest 
quality milk is produced—not by low-cost, low- 
protein feeds—but by 


UNION GRAINS 


It is 


24 per cent 


Made of hominy, oat feed, wheat bran and middlings, ground 
barley, linseed meal and salt; 10 per cent protein; 314 per 
cent fat and 12 per cent fibre. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash: A mash that furnishes 
all the essentials for egg making. Produces shells, whites 


and yolks in correct proportion. 


Protein 19 per cent; fat 3 


per cent; fibre 6 per cent; ash 8 per cent. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash. Develops your chicks 
in record time. Makes them strong and healthy. Protein 15 
per cent; fat 3 per cent; fibre 6 per cent; ash 10 per cent. 


Ubiko Pig Meal: 
pound. 


Puts on weight at a minimum cost per 
18 per cent protein; 5 per cent fat; fibre 8 per cent. 


Each of these Ubiko Feeds is made to the high Ubiko 


Standard. Your animals will relish them. 


Ask for a cost 


record sheet, and know what results are costing you. 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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ENGINES for ENSILAGE 
‘PUMPS to PUMP ANYTHING 


that can be pumped 


We carry a very large stock and, being right close 
by, can give you what you want and give it to you 


quickly. 


Write us your needs and we will treat you write. 


Charles J, Jager Gompany 


(J) Use 


15 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
33 CANAL ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
13 EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


‘EXCEPTIONAL 
PRICE *180 


ai Laws Attachments for Ford Cars 


= 


a 

~~- Outfit includes regular plowing 
attachment with large radiator, 
circulating pump, pressure oil- 
ing system, and all necessary 


Maka-ls actor 1s: fcr full particulars. 


GRAY-ALDRICH CO. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
(Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Station) 


n 


September, 1919 ; 
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he Food 
or Folks 


Who Seek Achievement 


“TI only wish to point out,” says Dr. McCollum of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, “that milk is an INDISPENSIBLE article of diet of any people who 
wish to achieve. ; : 

“Without the continued use of milk, not only for the feeding of our 
children, but in liberal amounts in cookery and as an adjunct to our diet, we can- 
not as anation maintain the position as a world power to which we have arisen.” 

The average daily milk consumption per capita in this country is LESS 
THAN HALF A PINT! 

Drink more milk. It’s good for you. 


This advertisement has been run in Boston, Worcester, Springfield and other papers. Farmers s ould 
use as much milk per person as they ask other people to use. 


A Message to Food Users From Representatives oi the 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture |Boston Board of Health Special Aid Society Brookline Health Center 
Massachusetts Agricultural|Boston Chamber of Com-|Boston Committee for Public] Boston Social Union 
College ; merce Service League of Catholic Women 


Massachusetts State Depart-|National Civic Federation |Dietetic Bureau, League for|Salvation Army 
ment of Agriculture Women’s Municipal League| Preventive Work (And Others, Co-operating) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ing so far as to write many of them 
on August 21 that if they shipped 
their milk after that date, it would 
be at a price five cents less per can 
than the Association price. 

At the advice of the market com- 
mittee these producers still continue 
to ship their milk. An attorney was 
consulted who wrote the Anderson 
Brothers stating that the Association 
had made the transaction with them 
for this milk and regardless of any 
letters sent out to the individual 
producers should hold them re- 
sponsibe to pay their producers 
the amount agreed upon or else 
steps would be taken for the col- 
lection of any difference. 

After the receipt of this letter, the 
Anderson Bros., asked to meet the 
Market Committee which they did on 
Friday evening, Aug. 29th. At this 
meeting they stated they were willing 
to pay the price for September, but 
would not for the August milk. They 
were told that the N. & M. P. A. 
should hold them responsible for the 
full price as agreed upon by them 
with the Market Committee for Au- 
gust as well as for September. As it 
stands now, between the Anderson 
Bros. and the Association, the Asso- 
ciation expects them to pay in full 
for August milk the price they agreed 
to pay which was 77 cents per 8 1-2 
qt. can, delivered in Worcester. 
Should it be found when they send 
out their checks this had not been 
done, steps will undoubtedly be taken 
to collect the balance. 

The general situation in the Wor- 
cester market is rapidly improving. 
The producers are becoming more 
thoroughly convinced that the only 
way is the “Organized Way” and are 
looking more and more to the N. E. 
M. P. A. for a solution of their diffi- 
culties. The dealers are also becom- 
ing more and more convinced that the 
Association is doing all In its power 
to improve the milk market here and 
are more willing than ever befere to 
work with us harmoniously. z 

Westfield.- 

A father peculiar but interesting 
Situation recently developed in the 
Westfield, Mass., milk situation. This 
market had been organized as a 
branch of the N. EB. M. P. A. since we 
first started and had been doing won- 
derfully good work as far as the pro- 
ducers were concerned, The dealers, 
being a group of small peddlers, have 
for years back formed a rather poor 
means of distribution, owing to the 
fact that they were so small they had 
no means of handling surplus milk 
satisfactorily and most of the sur- 
plus was left on the farmer’s hands 
to do the best he could with it. Some- 
times this made a very disturbing fac- 
tor as it seriously upset market con- 
ditions and even with a strong organ- 
ization it was difficult to keep the 
market running smoothly during the 
heavy surplus season. 

After a serious difficulty with the 
dealers last February, the producers 
began discussing the possibility of a 
central distributing system whereby 
the milk could be centralized and 
what was not needed for immediate 
consumption could be manufactured. 
During the Spring and early summer 


Se 
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A GENERAL 
PURPOSE BREED. 


The Holstein-Friesian breed ex- 
cels in milk production; it is super- 
ior for veal production and valu- 
able for beef production. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our bookletsa—they contain 
much valuable information, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Bex 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


Boston 


hs 
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Costs More— 
Worth More 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
is not a cheap feed. 
Every part of this 
ration is selected with 
the idea of creating a 
true quality product. 


In the long run Unicorn will 
prove the most economical. It 
does the work—makes better, 
healthier cows that produce 
more milk. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Dept. 00 


Wise Bees Save Honey 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF 


45% 


INTEREST 
BEGINS 
OCT. 10TH 


Chicago 


Wise Folks Save Money 


Keep Saving 
now — while your 
earning capacity is 
greatest, and your 
“Savings” will keep 
you later, when old 
age and _ infirmities 
prevent you from the 
activities of today. 
Start that Savings 
Account here—Now. 


WRITE FOR 
*““BANKING BY MAIL” 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75Tremont 6t., Boston. 


AN 


Green Mountair 


. 
Are going fast but going p omp’ 


Have you ordered yet? 


THE CREAMERY PACKAG 
MFG. CO. 


354 West St., Rutland, Vt 


4 ie 


oes ee a 
plans were discussed and form- 
d and during July and early Au- 
‘the solicitations for stock were 
yn underway. At this time the 
lers were ‘approached and given 
tion of two measures, to sell out to 
producers’ corporation or to pur- 
ase milk direct from the plant in 
h quantities as they desired. They 
used to accept either method and 
egan to drop those producers who 
id signed to purchase stock in the 
rmer’s corporation. 
This seemed at first to create a 
cult situation but finally a meet- 
‘of the local was called at which 
e writer was present and methods 
Scussed for handling the situation. 
s a result of this meeting, the fol- 
wing day, some sections where the 
estfield dealers were endeavoring 
purchase milk to replace that 
‘opped, were visited and the situ- 
ion explained. Many of these pro- 
ers joined the N. E& M. P. A. 
promised to do their part to- 
rds bringing the Westfield dealers 
line by refusing to sell milk to 
em until such time as the situation 
was straightened out. On the fol- 
owing evening a meeting of the di- 
etors of the Farmers Corporation 
as called at which time the writer 
ed them to get under way at 
ce and collect this milk which had 
dropped by the dealers,  bot- 
‘and sellitin the Westfield market. 
| of it was already being brought 
to the market by two of the pro- 
cers. Mr. Long, manager of the 
ronoak Farms -Co., who is one of 
directors, offered to take this 
ilk and handle it until such time as 
the plant was started, which will be 
m after Oct. Ist. Mr. Long’s prop- 
ition was accepted and the milk 
rain began to move through crgan- 
channels. As a result of the 
work accomplished, the dealers found 
it difficult to obtain milk to break 


oached Mr. Long to purchase part 
‘his supply. ‘We believe this is an 
ception lesson to producers every- 
lere as to what may be accom- 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


_ (Continued from Page Three.) 
ociation pay their patrons at their 


it, which price shall be computed 
‘ollows: ; 
for all milk and 5% in addition 
‘is resold as fluid milk purchased 
¥y will pay all they receive for the 
ufactured products with a conver- 
n charge of 14%4c per quart de- 
ed. 
The price of milk at the farm will 
e price delivered at the several 
less the cost of cartage which 
not exceed %c per quart. 
ment for milk received during 
gust shall be made on or before 
september 15, and members of this 
ciation shall be treated as favor- 


a 
dealer agrees to take all the 
- which is in marketable condi- 
nd of standard quality produced 
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“ZIEGLER CO., 


putting cows into Stalls. 


more a year on their cost. 


Oo 
COUPON 


The James Feed Truck or Feed 
Carrier saves much walking to and 
from feed rooms—makes unneces- 
Sary the lifting of heavy baskets. 

James Drinking Cups save time, 
save fuel and increase milk yields. 
Cow testing records show average 
increases of 234 lbs. per cow per 
day—James Cups pay 200% and 
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$s 
PER COW 
Records of 25 herds 
showed James Cups increased 
milk yield 2% lbs. per day average, 
saved $2.50 on labor and 49c on fuel per 


cow each winter—total of $20 more profit per cow. 


a Hired. Man? 


@' 


ulpment= 


_ Saves Barn Work 


James Mor-Milk labor saving Barn Equip- 


ment makes barn workeasy. The light run- 
ning James Carriers make chore time almost play 
time, turning the disagreeable task that heretofore 
has been shirked by all into a job that boys enjoy. 
James Scrapers make quick work of cleaning up 
cement floors; James Stanchions keep the stalls clean 


by lining up cows at the rear, 80 
that manure falls in the gutter and 
not on the standing platform; and 
the James Swinging Sure Stop 
Saves time and trouble when 


And so on with other James 
Equipment—stalls, steel pens for 
cows, calves and bulls, hogs and 
sheep, ventilators, bull staffs, mang= 
ers, swinging cranes, milk can 
carriers and horse stable fixtures. 


FREE BOOK. €¢ 

320 page book—“The James’ 
Way”—tells all about these James 
inventions and about James free 
barn plan service. Mailthecoupon — 
now; get full details how to cut 
barn work in half and make more 
milk—how James Equipment will; 
solve your barn problems, 


James Mfs. Co. Ei Atkinson is 


eee eee 
JAMES MFG. CO. — Please send me your free book 
on barn planning, ventilation and equipment. z 
Also the James Barn Magazine (free). 
V@nccaama eows. Thope to build-.............. - | 


Am interested in 


12 So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


by you from the producers checks 
and be forwarded to this office on or 
before September 15. For such work 
a reasonable charge may be made.” 
Owing to cold, wet weather during 
August, there was an unusual supply 
of milk and the figures show that 
under the above agreement the 
Aquidneck Dairy Association carried 
an average surplus of 28144%. This 
surplus was turned into cream, skim 
milk, fresh butter, salt butter, butter- 
milk and cheese and brought the 
equivalent of 9c per quart for the 
whole milk, With a conversion 
charge of 1%4c it netted the farmers 


T14c at the plant, which with whole 
milk bringing 9%4c, August ‘milk 
brought an average of 8.9c per quart 
at the dealers plant. 

The membership committee utder 
President Frank Peckham are now 
completing the membership of the 
Newport Local and a general meeting 
of the Local will be held on the even- 
ing of Sept. 17th to discuss this 
method of marketing the milk. 

Providence Office. 

The NEMPA records kept by the 
Providence Office have been over- 
hauled and bought up to date on the 
same system that is in use in the 


Boston Office. Besides the usual ac- 
count books, we have a large mem- 
bership book in which all the mem- 
bers are listed by locals, with the 
name and address of the officers and 
of each member, showing to what 
dealer each sells and amount of dues 
paid monthly by each. 

Officers and members are invited 
to call on us when in Providence and 
find out who in their neighborhood 
is not helping to finance this, the ~ 
greatest of movements ever instituted 
by the dairymen of New England in 
the solution of the milk marketing 
problem. 
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s 
Cost of Milk Production. Transfer from electric t : ¥; 
(Continued troaeeene ates o steam railroad at Westerly oe a 
Total per cwt. aot ee ae 
Bed gine 20 pc siniy. asda s sa slninia «ovens Sa SS ee a eee 1.01 July price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence Praca eth sy teal 3 e 
Use nOf equipment: oko d sk ok cts cel cee re es : 1.67 Less deductions allowed pivce bag oy 3 i 
COI ia oe bcwre 6 0 Wa oho ate stan NIRS rogeie oie RIE. Sia oie eee ee ea 1.23 ‘ 
Miscellaneous ‘het Boyes eos oes Ee ne. isi Price at Westerly 
Less surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 
Fotaly cOStS si. sis. Se roe o, crereta aia ates se cad REE ee ee ee $289.36 
Credits Net to Producer 3 
IRN 63S eas. BRIS a ole elvan ocala Gilets Chk ee aed oe a $20.00 Net to Producer per quart . _ ‘ 
Calves and Hides'".'.". iv. inigat sue wets wen in eee ae 6.00 August Price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 
PGCO TBAGS iv cigs ow2ee one cpele eee (ome mecca Sat rene tag ae mere 1.60 Less deductions allowed 
Total credits. a «s+ osks  es $27.60 Price at. Westerly Te) esas 
SESCOSG cso ial ah oo a:visw'e's nen oN Bin de Mas Ee ne ae 261.76 Less surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 2386 
Managerial ability, business risk and dairy overhead, 10% net cost 26.17 f “7 nF ; 
Net to Producer se ~ -$3.5520 
Wing’ COR’ Per COW a. so sacs eae ee Beit wok Petes shoes (ah RE SEROS UE Net to Producer per quart 076 — 
Production, 5005 pounds, 2327 quarts. z TABLE I we 
Cost per quart, Standard method ............ Pehiows tis aos be RE $.12387 a 
Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. on milk passing through all 
Seton. except Willimantic and Westerly. Deductions per ecwt. shipped in 
— quart cans. ist Zone 2nd Zone 3rd Zone 
: PROVIDENCE, R. I. Freight $ .1860 $ .2092 § .2674 
‘ (Continued from Page 3) ; Her | War Tax on freight -0055 -0062 .0080 
iis 3 Can Service -0353 .0353 -0353 
July Price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence © $3.9525 Accounting and Testing 0199 0199 -0199 
Less deductions allowed ¥ 5064 Weighing at Providence .0234 -0234 .0234 
Price at Willimantic : $3.4461 = 
Total $ .2701 $ .2940 $ .3540 
A $3.4461 July price per cwt. ¥. O. B. Providence * 
Less surplus allowed by Milk Administrator -1828 Less surplus allowed by Milk Soma uisteaee A 
' Net to Producer $3.2633 Price at Providence 
Net to Producer per quart $ .070 Price by Zones at Shipping Stations. 
August Price per cwt. F. O. B. Pro idence $4.1850 Per cwt 
Less deduction allowed 5064 shipped in 
i See Zone Miles Price per quart 20 qt. cans. 
Price at Willimantic $3.6786 1 1—20 076 $3.4996 
Less singles allowed by Milk Administrator -2386 2 21—40 .075 3.4757 
aS 3 41—60 074 3.4157 
Net to Producer } $3.4400 August price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 
Net to Producer per quart $ .074 Less Surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 
TABLE III. : 
Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on milk shipped from Price at Providence : $a98ee Ss. 
Norwich via Westerly to Providence. Price by Zones at Shipping Stations. eat 
=; Shipped in 3 Per cwt ae 
Deductions per cwt. DR ee 20 qt. cans shipped in — 
L. C. L. Freight Rate : $ .2674 Zone Miles Price per quart 20 qt. cans. 
: War Tax on Freight 0080 1 1—20 $.079 $3.6763 
Can Service -0353 2 21—40 -078 3.6524 
; Weighing, Testing and Accounting -0433 3 41—60 7 077 3.5924 
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You Can Produce Milk 


Cheaper Than You Are Doing 


because today you can buy 
feed molasses so much cheaper by the ton than ordinary millfeeds that ‘te cost of 
making milk will be decidedly less, and, consequently, your dairy profit greater. 


Feed XTRAVIM MOLASSES 


with your regular ration and reduce the cost of your milk 


HERE ARE FAGTS 


Molasses is a 70% carbohydrate feed, with 3% protein thrown in for good measure. 
Remember—it is the natural mineral properties it contains that help digest the other feeds. 


This is why it makes more milk, 


There is one feed molasses that meets all these requirements— 
Be sure to buy that brand—Xtravim. Write us for price by the barrel or carload. 


BOSTON MOLASSES COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Everything That You _.. 3.) 1 
Expect” ae il Ain 
—And at Less Cost en weal 


HE Magee One-Pipe Furnace puts all "ij 
: the heat upstairs into the house- =7 
where it is needed. Your storage space t= 
in the cellar is cool. ‘ 
There is perfect circulation, even tempere- 
ature, health, safety and freedom from 
complication; and there is comfort in every 
room of the house, with this new and 4a|kK 
revolutionizing system of heating, back of t—+., 
which stands the sixty years of progress | 
and experience of the Magee Company. 


Our new, full illustrated book tells and 
pictures how this is done. Send for ite 


The Magee One-Pipe Furnace is 
the ideal heating system 
For Country Dwelling —Bungalow 
—Town House 


Especially desirable as an auxiliary to a large heate 

. ing plant —will give that extra heat wanted in very 
cold weather, also for Spring and Fall use to take 
the chill off the house. 


“One Pipe Does It All” 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., Inc., BOSTON, MASS, 


IF TIME PAYMENTS. ARE DESIRED 
the manufacturers will arrange for such ona 
reasonable basis, through their appointed 
agents, to buyers of good credit standing. 


Pe ae ye 
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The maintenance of your dairy 
cows represents a fixed expense— 
you can’t get away from it because 
nature has wisely constituted the 
dairy cow so that her bodily mainte- 
\ nance gets first call from the feed she 
4 consumes. Feeding just enough to keep 
bs AG cows alive is poor economy—it means 
low milk production and weakened con- il 
stitutions. You must feed enough to cover both bodily maintenance and maximum milk pro- 
duction before Ee cows can pay you a profit. You will find it pays big to feed 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O' DAIRY RATION 


generously at all seasons of the year, but pee as so right now because your cows have 
just passed through the hot, short pasture season—their reserve energy has been heavily 
drawn upon—their vitality and stamina are at a low ebb and can only be restored by 
generous feeding of the proper grain ration if they are to produce profitable results 
this winter. Feeding SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q”—NOW—will put your 
cows in tip top condition so that you_will get the benefit of the present good milk 
prices during the fall and winter. You'll save feed latey on by feeding all your 
cows will consume NOW. 


No other feeds in the world so well ak the Paainienance and milk ae pp 
oe of the dairy cow as SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY 
zy RATION. This is proven by the fact that they have @. 
helped 35 World’s Champion Dairy Cows to make 
their world’s records, and by the further fact that the foremost dairy- 


men in the country feed and endorse SCHUMACHER FEED and 
BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION enthusiastically. 


These well known, widely used and dependable feeds are not an ex- 
pense—they are big profit makers. Your dealer can supply you. 


W ARNING! Don’t burn out your cows from feeding too 


* much protein, Excessive protein in ration 
greatly increases cost and does not give the maximum milk produc- 
tion throughout lactation period. 136 


‘phe Quaker Qats (om pany 


ADDRESS, CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRYMAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


eh BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER, 1919 50 Cents Per Year 


-10¢ Per Quart for November and December 
| aa EMP A Prices Found “Not Unreasonable” 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


SPECIAL COMMISSION ON THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE 


ESTABLISHED UNDER CHAPTER 341 OF THE ACTS OF 1919 


| Sa JOHN Hy, Suet ee ROOM 481, STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 
‘i KHARLES H. ADAMS, MELROSE : . 
ye sOHN @, WILLARD, AMHERST - October 20, 1919. 
i , 
i : : New England Milk Producers' Association, 
. ae 51 Cornhill, 
i ; Boston, Mass. 
: Gentlemen: bite 
i . 4 : After a careful and exhaustive study of the costs 
| of milk production, we are of the opinion that 10¢ per quart 
| oa : 
i f.0.b. Boston is not an unreasonable price for the next two 
a. 
i : months. This is based largely upon the present high cost of 
| feed. We shall expect your Association to give such relief to 
iW 
i ‘ the consumer as is possible in the event of the feed cost 
Ris ~ 


; dropping, and we shall also expect the usual seasonable fall 
of price after the first of the year. | 
Under the situation as it exists at present, I do not 
bee that there will be a necessity for a further hearing of 


your Association prior to November first. 


Yours very truly, 


JHS: AGM Chairman. 


pois FF LETTER FROM MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION ON NECESSITIES OF LIFE 
The management after being publicly “flayed” for presenting cost figures which were rejected as “unreliable,” is pleased to announce its 
complete vindication. We knew we were fair and reasonable in our demands. With all the resources at its command, “after a careful and 
__ exhaustive study,” the Commission is unable to discredit our “unreliable” figures. We were prepared for a further hearing. We are ready now 
, _and el to substantiate any price we ask. Next. - 
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WHEN THE F 


“Over and over again” we have said that the NEMPA assented to the Federal Milk Commission’s Surplus Plan, not 


because it was a solution of the problem, but because it would 
what, when and where the surplus was. 


The surplus statistics here quoted are based upon statements made under oath by dealers handling about 907% of 


the milk sold in greater Boston. They are the best evidence 
% SURPLUS REPORTE 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Surpiie. it Results — 


RESHET COMES 


disclose facts necessary to a solution. We wanted to —_ 


it is possible to get. 
D BY DEALERS | 


1918 1918 1918 1918 1918 1918 1918 1918 1919 1919 1919 1919 1919 1919 1919 +1919 
DEALER May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
Hood 32.1 “41.17 25.65 17.15 22.31 15.81 7.74 14.51 14.10 27.07 38.80 44.49 50.65 49.68 36.62 — 20.77 
Whiting 31.94 46.1 34.134 17.44 18.24 9.07 4.38 10.18 16.89 25.69 29.95 41.26 50.87 652.01 38.85 19.74 
2 ..C..D 46.9 61.21 40.809 30.35 40.22 26.3 9.24 35.74 18.21 28.31 61.32 49.55 57.09 53.38 41.64 40.65 — 
Alden 38.1 56.5 44.173 18. 11.32 6.22 81 8.96 15.55 84.26 37.22 21.80 34.89 52.05 38.72 35.17 
Beatin 26 0 4,5 ts BORG GRO RT 5 BiBT tens ol oa eeemens aeeige 3.555 13.57 16.66 31.38 43.23 45.47 40.82 14.46 ...... 
Plymouth <9 0 oa. O77 «89.4 16.04 26.57. are 2.53 34.31 13.84 56.10 42.26 55.46 58.55 51.24 29.86 28.30 
Cummings ——.«....: 30.7, 6.0055-15.38 1... Bae nue Sig hoy ie » 5.70 10.63 14.79 21.72 33.95 43.11 25.38 16.39 
LNA eae ene ee 160 3.028 1.687... ciel we emeeeems! | ere ett gieteh» nil “tect ga a ae eae Se ores 
Westwood SS ........ 14.59 13.5 14.42 .....: Peemiah> as eee i ger - 7.62 40.36 48.79 55.87 61.20 35.97 23.86 
Bien “ates eee Ba SEO gee “s+ poe eeeee oe eee » 16,06. 516° 4122 (19.50 ~ JOrdd 17.20 Seve 
tA R Or yee tcc isiars BY ABO R= 8 72S aN) Seinen ioe 0g 4 cetees) pielols ols» ¢imitgies  _.0/e/0ia |= lou oie iiss o.ginialsine veletelelaiaPe_«Wieleinlela sialelsisien. ie o'er oi beeen 
Elm Spring —S...... . .. pissin te o/s Gee ae Bae eae ae 11.72 22,31 19,87 37-86 15.18 7.80.20... 
GUE) Vaccines Sues Seep eae «gout Ree e eee. een ue ess ee a} 6.64 16.38 26.17 25.84 14.09 ...... 
ER OV EMV 0 ot os caleie Fife «snes! nla lets c SENG) Sees . o BAe sb- is wi a in| SY s-nve: Seagate (oho 0s eens ane pessin® snewas - 21.06 “24.98, 
By Boyd ai. OTT. RBA LGB Mans own caskineaeeeeelabane en 22.39 29.62 44.58 40.16 16.68 
Stuart ©eccee eoreee ervecce | eeecscce coevee eceecs| seeeece Fee e088 ae « eeteew eevee e 11.53 e@cleeee eeeeee eeceece ecccee 
PEOONS Se ase oh SP aes eines 535 Be bee RP eile eas ee ae aN 38.99 40.46 48.21 45.28 27.30 17.18 
PrOseOth oy eins assy Sauhape Megas Sense pbaa Si cliee DS! SelM 9.36 10.75 12.50 -12.49 ...... recta 
OSHAUENN ESS ie aes ssc cee ei) ee ae Mark PRS etek ES Ses Chars serie eps ete ebeeoions D0) 4D) lech - Lipase acar92 > -2ospd | meter 
Woodbury > Vaileie eas eel eee oe tae ea ries | eins oes) a oa os ence eae ee ea es Se 8.76 23.67 81.24 20.28 ...... 
Weighted le ( 
AES To 85.91% 46.66% 31.41% 19.86% 24.59% 15.65% 6.73% 16.96% 15.66% 27.08% 36.01% 46.17% 54.47% 49.88% 36.58% 25.79% 


NOTE—In figuring the weighted average, the purchases and surpluses of 


The effect of surplus on price is shown by the following 
MONTHLY SURPLUS 


1918 1918 1918 1918 1918 1918 1918 1918 1919 1919 1919 1919 1919 1919 1919 1919 
May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
Price per Quart : 
F. O. B. Boston 
for Whole Milk 7%c 7%cec 8%c 8%c 85%c 9%c 9%c 9%e 9%e 95%c Y9%e 9Y%4ce 8%e He 8%e 9c 
Deduction Ac- - 7 - : 
count of Surplus 1.12c 1.07c 0.76c 0.62c 00.42c 0.37c 00: 005 0.51ec 1.04c 1.25¢ 1.15ec 1.34c 0.645¢ 0.60c 0.47e 
Net F. O. B. Bos- ‘ sg 
ton for all milk 
sold 6.68c 6.438c 7.36c 8.0¢ 8.2¢ 9.0c 9.75e 9.75c 9.24c 8.58¢— 8.29c 8.10c 7.41e 7.280 %.9e 8.58¢ 
Price per Quart . 
200 Miles from 
Boston for whole 
‘Milk 6.42c 6.17¢ 6.62c 7.12c 7.12c 7.87¢ 8.24c “824 - 8-24c “8:12c ~—7.98e. Walden 6.87e 96-3164 6. 91cn a -41e 
Deduction Ac- 
count Surplus 1.12e 1.07c .76¢ .62¢ -42¢ .37¢ ©6©0.00c 0.00c ble 1.04e  2.21e -L.ibe 1.34e .64¢ .60¢ -47¢ 
Net Price at R.*' ~ 
R. Station for all 
Milk sold 5.3¢c 5.1¢c 5.86c 6.5¢c 6.7¢ 7.5¢ 8.24c ~8.24¢e° -7.73¢c:. -7.8e 6.77c --6.59e- 5.58¢ ° 5.78¢e 6.37c 7.00¢ 
Producers should compare May, June, July and August prices for 1919 with the same months in 1918. They show a greater price which, if not offset 
by increased costs, makes a substantially increased net return to the producer. 
It should be understood that the surplus deduction is the amount by which the whole milk price is reduced by 


turning excess production into by-products at current market prices for those by-products. 
A study of these figures shows that the heaviest deduction for surplus comes in May and June; that it falls heaviest 


upon dealers who buy in Maine and northern Vermont, and 
nothing in November. 


From these figures it appears that the value of milk by months as affected 
by surplus would run as follows: 


1918 : 
NOVEMBER Ycrisiiccm omer lee onnians ee salen eine 100% 
DECEMBER ..... SUD EOS TOD THO aura an 100% 

1919 
JASNA G oe atet5 1iGreiore nels ww sia otalrie sie aera eee 94.8% 
SESEVEULIASLOW. Se siete atetetves soll oagets-cyet ee stare eg 89.2% 
AVATUC Tae aaa O's 0 olaiw is leo sluieits Tee ae one ee 87.3% 
PACE NECT EG MMeairasa tere ors ove is oleheisic eretoreie eta leaf ee ee ae 87.5% 
DRAW ies ee rave tess fo: aisqaWe lowe ee atonal cratearicke tore eI 84.7% 
AURSINLS sais rate cadet eit are asaie chelate eceisaet ain den aera 91.8% 
UME. os daiecnitiounta.e nas aqaw clea ie cee metien ce 92.9% 
/UOLE (UfOH ME Seino anid aor on Aeemed aureus 94.8% 


These variations would fluctuate as the values of the by-products fluctuated 
and can never be accurately determined in advance. 

Many dairymen blame the surplus for all the depreciation in price during 
the summer months. This is not fair because the base prices from which 
surplus deductions were taken, changed in proportion to the decreased cost 
of production as reported by dairymen in response to questionaire blanks filed 
with the NEMPA. 

Taking November, December and January base prices, the highest during 
the year, as 100%, we find the following fluctuation: 

QUART PRICE F. O. B. BOSTON 


1918 
NOVEMBER Pig. . tian eacseke 9%e — 100% 
DECEMBDR: ))2.Nos cosuhvaacede . 9%0 — 100% 

1919 
JANUARY 1... Ske eee ecg 9%e — 100% 
FRBRUARY: <. 5232. Sts. aati 95%e — 98.7% 
MARCHE 2c sickites . iat. eo 9440 — 97.4% 
MIN he Se Sr ska eatin Gabe 940 — 94.9% 

f MAY <...... \salerede tasers oem 8%c — 85.9% 
SIN ce awe ands. tee ees eee The — 80.7% 
; pO) ee 8i4e — 87.1% 
WUGUIST! 2 st cary uibacole aatene 9 ¢ — 92.3% 


all dealers are combined and the percentage represents the market as a whole. 


table which is figured on the weighted average basis. 
PRICE SCHEDULE. 


- 


that it runs from 1.34c¢ per quart at its height to practically 


There seem to be these ways to arrive at a price: 
1st. To set a price of cost plus profit on whole milk and sell surplus at 
the market price for by-products, relying on the dealers’ sworn statements of — 
purchases and sales in various forms, subject to such safeguards as can be 
agreed upon. 
2nd. To set a price on all the milk, making an allowance for estimated . 
volume and value of surplus. 
3rd. To set a price on whole milk, alpine dealers to cut off dairies not 
needed during the flush period. 
4th. To apportion the whole milk demand among dairies by some rating — 
system whereby each farmer would furnish a given amount as whole milk, the — 
rest to be paid for as surplus or kept on the farm. 
There are other plans—many of them. We are convinced that any plan 
of marketing must be on the “take all you make” basis, and must provide dur- 
ing the flush season for all dairies needed during the short season. 
How simple it would be if production could only be evened up throughout 
the year. As it is, at any price, manufacturing facilities to handle surplus must 
lie largely idle during many months and work day and night during part: 
of the year. 

As we said last month it is a “pretty question”. This one thing is sure, _ 
Overproduction at any season will reduce the farmers’ price. You cannot — 
violate or repeal the law of supply and demand, >: 

“We've heard a lot about what the NEMPA ought to do. Won’t some _ 
one tell us just what plan is fair and right and will be satisfactory and accep: — 
table to all the farmers of New England? 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Prices for Oct., Nov. and Dec. 1919 


In Providence two general sets of prices are made. All dealers, except 
Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 
not required to take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full 
price for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point 
the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying Table 1. War tax on freight not included. 


é 


if 


fe pee NEW. 
TABLE I. 


F panattens allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 
es capes stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 
| Providence. 


= Deductions per Can 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 gt. cans 
1 1—20 .0578 .0952 
8 21—40 0678 1052 
3 41— 60 .0778 1302 


Prices at Railroad Station by Zones. 
Oct. Price F. O. B. Providence $0.95 per 10 quart can 
$1.90 per 20 quart can 


shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 gt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 8922 1.8048 
2. 21—40 8822 1.7948 
3 41—60> 8722 1.7698 
Nov. and Dec. Price F, O. B. Providence $1.00 per 10 quart can 
$2.00 per 20 quart can 
A shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
a 1—20 . .9422 1.9048 
2 21—40 9322 1.8948 ie 
3 41—60 9222 1.8698 


_ he Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 
all its producers make and operates under the Milk Commission surplus plan. 
They pay 4c per cwt. for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. 
for every 0.1 of 1% below 3.5%. ‘They operate a milk receiving plant at 
illimantie Ct. collect milk along the line from Willimantic to Providence 
id along the line from Westerly, R. I., to Providence. Milk collected along 
_the Norwich and Westerly electric line is transfered to the steam line at 
Westerly. Milk passing through the Willimantic Plant is weighed and title 
passes there. All other milk weighed and title passes at Providence, all 
ing is done at Providence. Table II, MI and IV show deductions allowed 
prices for the different lines. Deductions are based on actual cost. Costs 
April, May and June make up the deductions for July, August and Sept. 


TABLE II. 
Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing through 
e Willimantic concentrating plant and shipped to Providence. 


; Shipped in 
Deductions per cwt. 40 qt. cans 
L. C. L. Freight Rate $ .2325 
_ War Tax on Freight £ -0070 
Can Service 0353 
Station Expense 4 4 2117 
Accounting and Testing 0199 

f 
Total per cwt. F. O, B. Providence ‘ $ .5064 
t sent. Price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence igh i $4.1850 
Less deductions allowed : 5064 
2 $3.6786 
Less surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 107 
Net to Producer 3.5716 
Net to Producer per quart .0768 


TABLE III. 


Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co, on milk shipped from 
rwich via Westerly to Providence. 


2 Shipped in 

- Deductions per cwt. 20 gt. cans 

iL. C. L. Freight Rate ae $ .2674 

_ War Tax on Freight .0080- 

_ Can Service -0353 

Weighing, Testing and Accounting \ -0433 

_ Transfer from electric to steam railroad at Westerly 0404 

Total per cwt. $ .3944 

pt. price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence $4.1850 
Less deductions allowed 3944 
Price at Westerly $3.7906 
Less surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 107 

‘Net to Producer 3.6836 

Net to Producer per quart 0792 


TABLE IV. 


Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. on milk passing through all 
ons, except Willimantic and Westerly. Deductions per cwt. shipped in 


uart cans ist Zone 2nd Zone 3rd Zone 
t > $ .1860 $ .2092 $ .2674 
ax on freight : -0055 -0062 .0080 
Service 0353 .0353 .0353 
counting and Testing ® .0199 0199 -0199 
eighing at Providence 0234 0234 0234 
Total $ .2701 ~  $ .2940 $ .3540 
Sept. price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence - $4.1850 
Less surplus allowed by Milk Administrator 1070 
Price at Providence $4.0780 
Price by Zones at Shipping Stations. 
Per cwt 
shipped in 
Zone Miles Price per quart 20 qt. cans. 
ei 1—20 .0828 3.8079 
i 21—40 0813. 3.7840 
hriaoN 41—60 -0800 3.7240 


WHY NOT JOIN AND HELP THE NEMPA 


ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


226 Howard Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
F.C. WARNER 
Newport, R. I. 

The membership committee under 
the leadership of ‘President Frank T. 
Peckham and Secretary Clinton B. 
Copeland is completing the canvass 
for membership inthe Newport Local 
of the NEMPA with a membership 
to date of 98. Ten members of the 
Portsmouth Local have also signed or- 
ders, so that 108 orders on Newport 
dealers are now effective. 

At a general meeting of the mem- 
bership on Sept. 23rd, the following 
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serve until next March: 

J. Fred Sherman, Portsmouth, Chair- 
man, Clinton B. Copeland, Middletown, 
Sec,; David A. Brown, Middletown, 
and Ledyard S§. Anthony, Jamestown’ 
The members requested the Market 
‘Committee to continu the surplus 
plan of milk selling in order to 
‘give ita further trial, Ata meeting of 
the Market Committee it was decided 
to leavethe base priceat 9%c per 
quart for Oct. the same as for Sept. and 
the dealers were notified accordingly. 
During the first week in Oct. the NE 
MPA. Manager for the District 
checked the dealers’ figures with the 
result that the following prices per 


Market Committee was elected to quart were paid for Sept. milk: 
% surplus % whole price price 
Dealer surplus price whole milk milk at at 
price plant farm 
Aquidneck Dairy Assn. 31.8 @ 8.3c Plus 682 @ 9.5 = 9.1e 8.75e 
T. J. Murphy Co. 28.0 @ 7.3c Plus 72.0 @ 95 = 89c¢ 84 ¢ 
Island Creamery (about) 25.0 @ 7.5¢c Plus 75.0 @ 95 = 90c 85c¢ 
Newport Dairy Co. (about) 25.0 @ 7.5c Plus 75.0 @ 95 = 90c 85 c¢ 


The Aquidneck Dairy Assn. were en- 
abled to pay .2c per quart more for 
Sept. milk than Aug. milk because, 
through the NEMPA a_— market 
was found in Massachusetts for con- 


siderable of their surplus which netted 
more than it would have in the form 
of butter. During the first of October 
large quantities of milk were supplied 
to the Brockton Fair from Newport 
surplus, 


Membership. 

Quite a number of producers are in- 
terested in the Turner Center proposi- 
tion who are not members of the N. 
E, M. P. A. There are also a large 
number of producers who belong to 
the N. E. M. P. A. but who are in 
arrears with their dues. Of course, 
some of these have gone out of the 
milk business, but still, quite a per 
cent continue to make milk; continue 
to receive the benefits of the organiza- 
tion; continue to receive the New 
England Dairyman; and expect to get 
in on the Turner Center System. 

The Directors of the N. EH. M. P. A. 
feel that such conditions are not fair 
to those who do support the organiza- 
tion which has made possible the tak- 
ing over of the Turner Center System 
and consequently have voted that this 
marketing system will be available 
only to members of the N. HE. M. P. A. 
in good standing. 

Rather than have some disappointed 
because of carelessness or neglect on 
their part, the Manager of the South- 
ern District is planning to visit the 
officers of every local in his territory 
as soon as possible and develop plans 
for visiting every delinquent member 
and seeing every non-member so that 
none will be denied the chance to get 
into a producers marketing system 
now that the opportunity is here. It 
has been decided that the following 
Locals in R. I., Mass., and Conn., will 
be served through the Providence of- 
fice and F, C. Warner, in charge of 
this district will be glad to hear from 
the officers of any of these Locals if 
they have any preference as to a 
time when they wish to be visited. 

Milk Prices. 

In accordance with the decision of 
the market committee the latter part 
of Sept. the price of railroad milk F. 
O. B. Providence has been fixed as 
follows: Oct. 9%c per quart. Nov. 
10c per quart. Dec. 10c per quart. 
During Noy. and Dec. there is to be 
no charge back to the Producers for 
surplus milk, 

Following the establishment of 
these prices, the committee represent- 


ing near-by milk around the Provi- 
dence and Pawtucket market met and 
adopted the following schedule for 
near-by milk delivered in the market: 
Oct. 10%c per quart, Nov. llc per 
quart. Dec. lic per quart. The price 
received at the farm is obtained by 
subtracting cartages charges from the 


above figures. 
N. E. M. P. A. Locals in Southern Dis- 
trict 
Ashford, Conn., Attleboro, Mass., 


Bozrah, Conn., Brockton, Mass., Colum- 
bia, Conn., Cumberland, R. I., Daniel- 
son, Conn., East Greenwich R. I., Has- 
ton, Mass., East Woodstock, Conn., 
Foster Center, R. I., Greenville, R. I., 
Halifax, Mass., Hampton, Conn., Leb-: 
anon, Conn., Jewett City, Conn., Heb- 
ron, Conn., Johnston, R. I., Lime Rock, 
R. L, Lisbon, Conn., Little Compton, R- 
I., Mansfield, Mass., New Bedford, 
‘Mass., Newport, R. I., No. Stonington, 
Conn., Pippin Orchard, R. I., Plainfield, 
Conn., Pomfret, Conn., Portsmouth, 
nam, Conn., Rehoboth and Seekonk, 
R. I., Preston, Ledyard, Conn., Put- 
Mass., Rockland, Mass., Scotland, 
Conn., South County, R. I., So. Wind- 
ham, Conn., Sprague Franklin, Conn., 
Summit, R. I., Swansea, Mass., Tiver- 
ton, R. I. Westport Mass. 


Turner Center System. 

Inquiries are constantly coming in 
to the Providence Office regarding the 
progress of the Turner Center proposi- 
tion and how soon steps can be taken 
toward making the marketing system 
available to the Producers supplying 
the Providence market. Before any 
marketing system can be enlarged it 
must be acquired. 

When the system is acquired, plans 
can be made for developing the Proy- 
idence Market, and we have the as- 
surance of Manager Pattee that at- 
tention will be given this Market just 
as soon as the Turner Center System 
has been secured. It is hoped by 
the committee in charge that progress 
will be such that active steps can be 
taken on the Providence end of the 
proposition before the beginning of 
the year, 
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STATEMENT OF THE. OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of New England Dairyman, Published 

Monthly at Boston, Massachusetts, for 

October 1, 1919. 

State of Massachusetts, County of Suf- 
folk, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Richard Pattee, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Hditor 
of the New England Dairyman and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
aes on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 

the publisher, editor, managing editor 

and business managers are: Publisher, 

New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 

tion, 51 Cornhill, Boston, Mass.; Editor, 

Richard Pattee, 51 Cornhill, Boston, 

Mass.; Managing Editor, W. P. Davis, 51 

Cornhill, Boston, Mass.; Business Man- 

ager, F. L. Weare, 51 Cornhill, Boston, 

Mass. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation, give its name and the 
mames and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock). New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, 51 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass.; Frank S. Adams, Presi- 
dent, Bowdoinham, Me.; H. L. Webster, 
Treasurer, W. Canaan, N. H.; Richard 
Pattee, Clerk, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none 
so state). None. 

RICHARD PATTEE. 
(Signature of Editor). 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1919 

(Seal) REUBEN HALL. 

(My commission expires Jan. 15, 1926). 


PERSONAL WORD. 


Vice-President Walcott is a mighty 
fine fellow, one of the kind you feel 
you can tie to. He doesn’t hesitate to 
call a spade a spade and he is a 
shrewd judge of human nature. 

The other day be wrote me: ‘“T’'ll 
bet there are times when you wish 
you could speak out without regard to 
the effect on the NEMPA.” 

' He had just read how Davis and I 
were “flayed” by Gen. Sherburne of 
the Commission on Necessaries of 
Life. To tell the truth, I did get mad 
at that hearing and I guess I showed 


it. I don’t care. It does a fellow good 
to get mad once in a while. But a 
public hearing isn’t the place to “slop 
over.” I admire the man who can 
keep his temper under fire. He gets 
farther. I can hold in about as well 
as the next man—but there are times. 

I often wonder whether we are not 
too kid-gloved and lady-like in our 
general deportment. I wonder how it 
would seem and what the effect would 
be to tell the officials, who hold them- 
selves out as great public benefactors 
by nosing into our business, to go 
plumb to : 

Two years ago the Massachusetts 
Food Administration read the riot act 
to me, telling me what they would do 
to me personally and to the Associa- 
tion. We didn’t get scared at all and 
after the clouds blew over, a com- 
promise was accepted which resulted 
in a higher price for milk than we 
had dared to expect and a complete 
justification of our position. The 
present exasperating situation will 
iron out. 

General Sherburne and his Com- 
mission won’t find any “reliable” cost 
figures that will discredit ours. He 
may thank his lucky stars if he don’t 
spill the beans after all and make 
milk cost the people more than it 
would, if he had let us alone. 

But that’s his worry, not mine. We 
have kept our tempers under trying 
circumstances, when as Walcott says, 
it would have pleased us to express 
our feelings in plain language. I 
guess we are doing right in going 
the limit to show the consumers that 
we are justified in every price de- 
mand we make. PATTHE. 


ROUNDING OUT. 

Two years and more ago, a group 
of interested people, went over plans 
for the development of the NEMPA 
and outlined a general program. It 
has been interesting to watch the 
development of that program in view 
of the opinions expressed at that con- 
ference. In some important particu- 
lars, the general scheme then outlined 
has not worked out, but in every es- 
sential, though in some cases in dif- 
ferent ways, the plan then outlined 
has developed successfully. 

Every project for the general bet- 
terment of the dairy industry is and 
must be based upon organization. The 
first thing to do was obviously to build 
up an organized group strong enough 
to deal with the situation. This in 
itself was no small uadertaking. But 
it has been accomplished under cir- 
cumstances as unfavorable as could be 
conceived and much more difficult than 
was dreamed of when it was started. 
No one could then foresee the disrup- 
tion of industrial conditions throughout 
the country, as a result of American 
participation in the world war. No 
one dreamed that before the organiza- 
tion could more than start upon its 
work, it would come under Federal 
control in its most important activi- 
ties and that when such control was 
removed, it would find itself faced by 
such conditions of public unrest and 
clamor against prices and conditions 
surrounding the marketing of food 
products. No one could anticipate 
that the problem of _ satisfactory 
prices would be based upon production 
costs so enormously increased and 


upon conditions of consumption so 
tremendously complicated by popular 
and legislative action to keep down 
the prices of food products. That the 
NEMPA has so far escaped attack by 
the public authorities, has been widely 
commented upon in other sections of 
the country where dairy organizations 
similar to ours have been dragged into 
courts, their officers indicted, arrested 
and tried for trying to get a living 
price for their products. 

While it is true that there was 
never a time when organization was 
so necessary or valuable itis also true 
that there was never a time when it 
was so difficult to establish and main- 
tain. 

It is highly probable that no part 
of the country presented such a com- 
plex problem of organization. Our 
dairies are widely scattered in differ- 
ent states. There has never been any 
“get-together” spirit among those 
catering to the same market. Boston 
producers in New York have as little 
contact and fellowship with Boston 
producers in Maine, as they have with 
producers for Philadelphia or Cleve- 
land. There is no section of the coun- 
try so honeycombed with small mar- 
kets as New HMngland and none where 
such a wide variety of business prac- 
tices were employed in the purchase 
and sale of milk. 

Under Federal supervision the New 
England organization was fortunate. 
The Commission was made up of ex- 
cellent men who tried conscientiously 
to do the right thing. Their success 
in handling the situation is due not 
only to their personal qualifications, 
but to a genuine interest in safe- 
guarding New England dairying. They 
assumed and maintained throughout 
a friendly and co-operative _ spirit 
with the producers and any mistakes 
they made were not intentional. With 
the exception of Philadelphia, New 
England stands out from the rest of 
the country in the success of its peri- 
od of Federal control over milk prices. 
The Commission acknowledge that 
their problem was vastly simplified by 
having a compact dairy organization to 
work with that was willing to co- 
operate and assist in handling an ex- 
ceedingly confused and difficult sit- 
uation. 

Unfortunately the Commission was 
dissolved when such things as its 
surplus plan were in the experimental 
stage and before they had gotten 
thoroughly established a dealers cost 


accounting system that would reveal ~ 


the exact situation in the distribution 
end of the business. Left to its own 
devices, with ticklish public sentiment 
on one side, public authorities ready 
to interfere in an effort to prevent in- 
creased prices on another, dealers re- 
moved from Federal restraint and 
more than willing to discredit and 
disrupt it on another and a member- 
ship behind it suffering from losses 
and under constantly increasing costs 
in doing business, the Association 
found itself in no easy situation last 
Spring. It was a time when calm 
thinking, deliberate action and sen- 
sible business judgment was neces- 
sary. It is to its eredit that it re- 
fused to be stampeded into hasty, 
revolutionary or reactionary action. 
That part of its program which 
looked to-the establishment of self- 
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owned and operated ‘marke é 
ties was fortunately well under ¥ 
The restraining and stabilizin 
fluence of that movement at this 
will never be appreciated. Slowly — 
but surely producers and dealers have _ 
been educated to the collective bar- — 
gaining idea. Farmers are becoming — 
accustomed to sell as a group through 
a committeeeand dealers to negotiate 
prices with market committees repre. _ 
senting all their producers instead of 
with each individual whose milk they — 
handle. They are coming to see the © 
advantage of uniform prices and prac- — 
tices. The establishment of market — 
organizations grouping them in dis- 
tricts under competent district mana- 
gers, has proved its wisdom. The sit- 
uation is like a thinning fog in which 
things gradually take shape as ,the 
mist clears. 
Fortunately producers have expet- 
ienced a wave of appreciation for or- 
ganization and joined the NEMPA by 
thousands, These conditions enabled 
the Association to place its feet more 
firmly, extend its operations, establish 
new branches such as Lowell and 
Salem and reorganize old ones, like 
Portland and Manchester,employ new 
district managers and field men, sys- 
temize its work along more efficient — 
and economical lines, establish itself 
in more commodious quarters, employ 
needed help and otherwise broaden its — 
activities. 
It was an especially fortunate thing 
that producers had been sufficiently 
foresighted to establish a publicity 
system under State and Federal .co- 
operation, through which a large num- 
ber of civic organizations had been 
actively interested to promote the use 
of greater quantities of dairy products 
as a matter of public welfare and 
good health. Beyond a doubt this 
action saved the dairy industry in 
New England from serious and dam- 
aging attack as prices have risen this 
Fall. 
The consummation of one of the 
first plans of the early leaders seems 
imminent. Starting in Maine with 
the acquisition by Turner Center 
patrons of the corporation which 
handles their products, upon a plan 
capable of expansion to include all 
New England, the next step beyond — 
collective bargaining, that of co- 
operative selling, is about to be taken. — 
Not legally a part of the NEMPA it 
nevertheless is made possible by é 
NEMPA activities. Its success will be 
“due to the work of the Association and 
its extension largely influenced by the © 
same factors. 
Another part of the early plans 
looked to increased profits by cheap- — 
ened production. That field is logi- 
cally the next for serious development — 
after the establishment of marketing — 
facilities. 
How satisfactory things are to those ~ 
of us who sat in that early conference, © 
few farmers can realize. As we see — 
the slow develpment of our early — 
ideas we look forward despite pres- 
ent troubles and handicaps to the es- 
tablishment in New England of a 
splendid cooperative buying and sell- * 
ing\system among her farm people, 
which, backed by organized and effi- 
cient publicity to create and maintain 
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mn th mont age we ‘print: a facsim- 
of the letter from the Massa- 
setts Commission On. the pee 
2s of Life. - 
ice public authorities began in- 
ve toning the cost of milk produc- 
tion in nything like a “careful and 
haustive” way every one has found 
SA he price asked by the farmers to be 
justi ed. aa This is the ‘third body 
whic has investigated _ the farmers 
ices within thrée years and the 


such inyestigations at almost month- 
t ly periods. This investigation and 

- reinvestigation gets to be tiresome 
after a while but it all contributes to 
he establishment of public confidence 
in the justice and necessity of the 


_ England for their dairy products. It 
urther contributes to break down the 
redjudice which exists against fluc- 
tuation in the price of milk and 
makes it easier to raise the price 
from time to time as the occasion 
warrants. 

a The influence of these investigations 
and findings is altogether favorable 
i to the producer. We have no reason 
Bs. to regret that'the prices made for 
_ November and December were held 
up pending investigation. The only 
_ fear we have is that this arbitrary 
action by the public authorities may 
result in the public paying an in- 
creased price for milk over that 
named by at least one of the large 
- milk Company’s when the 10¢ price 
_ to the farmers was originally an- 
nounced. 


‘a “TURNER CENTRE SYSTEM” 
Cooperative Marketing Organization 
Launched ‘ 
On Tuesday, October 21st, the stock- 
holders of the Turner Center Dairy- 
yy ing Association of Turner, Me., by 
unanimous vote, reorganized that 
_ corporation, named it The Turner 
- Center System and increased the au- 
oy thorized ‘capital to $2,350,000.00. The 
a _ by- -laws of the Turner Center System 
: provide that each year not less than 
one fifth of the present stock will be 
vetired and new stock issued to the 
? ‘patrons upon the co-operative basis so 
that in five years the System will be 
entirely owned by producers. The 
by-laws also provide that each year 
thereafter, one fifth of the stock will 
e called in and new stock issued in 
s place, to the then patrons. All 
the stock of the present owners 
thether redeemed or not, loses its 
oting rights and its participation in 
ividends after five years. None of 
e stock issued to patrons bears vot- 
ing rights when transferred from the 
original holders. This provision in- 
ures the entire control of the Sys- 
illingness of the stockholders of the 
d Turner Center Dairying Associa- 
tion to themselves reorganize that 
reat company and turn it over to its 
atrons, waiting for a period of five 
year for the complete redemption of 
their holdings, should receive special 
recognition and appreciation. 
In the new company, Mr. E. L. 
radford will continue as Manager 
nd the present selling organization 
ill remain intact, 
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‘tem by its patrons on the basis of 
one vote for each, with ownership 
proportionate to the business done 
through the System in the previous 
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This arrangement secures to Turner 
Center patrons, the ownership of the 
Corporation which handles their pro- 
ducts, without the intervention of a 

' Board of Trustees to raise money, 
acquire the old stock and reorganize 
the corporation on a co-operative ba- 
It creates at once a co-opera- 
tive ownership which will absorb the 
present stock without a jar or jolt. 
In the reorganized company 
directors representing producers were 
proposed by the NEMPA and elected, 
Dean Leon S. Merrill of Orono, Maine, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Maine, and Mark 
H. Moody of Waterbury, Vermont. 
The reorganization of*the T. C. D. 
A. into the Turner Center System, was 
accomplished through the joint ef- 
forts of the old stockholders and the 
It carries out a purpose of 
the old company to perpetuate the 
profit sharing feature of its business 
and of the NEMPA to erect a market- 
ing system for dairy products owned 
by the producers of those products. 
Both are agreed that this co-operative 
system of marketing 
tended as rapidly as possible and as 
fast as new markets can be devel- 
oped, new producing territory shall 


deral Milk Commission conducted . 


rices asked by the farmers of New ~ 


shall be~ ex- 


It is beyond the fondest expecta- 
tion of producers that within the 
short time they have been organized, 
a start should be made toward a self 
owned and controlled’ marketing sys- 
tem by the acquisition of a corpora- 
tion serving over 4000 dairymen and 
handling $6,000,000.00 worth of pro- 
ducts per year. 

That it has been so easily possible 
is largely due to the splendid spirit 
shown by the owners of the Turner 
Center Dairying Association, who re- 
fused cash offers for their property 
at the price the producers will pay, 
in 8rder that the property might be 
turned over to the producers upon a 
co-operative basis and on easy terms. 
There can be no doubt that the eager- 
ness of producers to own their mar- 


through the consistent advocacy of 
the NEMPA. . Through the joint ef- 
forts of these agencies the milk pro- 
ducers of New England will come into 
possession of one of the strongest 
and most valuable properties in the 


There remains only the extension of 
this system to serve the rest of New 
England. This of course, is a gigan- 
tic undertaking requiring skill, busi- 
ness ability and the probable invest- 
ment of large sums. 
must be opened up and old ones ex- 
tended. That this can be done is be- 
yond doubt and as it is done new pro- 
ducing territory can be served until 
in the not distant future, this sys- 
tem of marketing will be available to 
all New England. 

The Directors of the NEMPA and 
its committee on co-operative market- 
ing, feel that in this great step to es- 
tablish a co-operative marketing sys- 
tem, the Association has served its 
members and the Dairy industry be- 
They feel that the 


New markets 


yond their hopes. 
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FEED YOUR HUNGRY CROPS 


GROWING crops must have food—plant food—which they can 
get only from the soil. Naturally a well fed crop does better 
than one that is underfed. The only way to feed the crop is 
to feed the soil, and the easiest way to feed the soil is to spread 
stable manure properly. The manure is too necessary to crop 
success to be neglected. Short rationing of your soil is cheat- 
ing your pocket-book. You should feed your crops well and 
regularly. Spread manure as fast as made, spread it quickly, 
easily, thoroughly, evenly, and cheaply with an 


INTERNATIONAL LOW DOWN WIDE SPREAD 
SPREADER 


This is the Spreader that gives the manure a double beating, 
breaks it up into small pieces and scatters it beyond the wheel 
track of the machine in an even coating light or heavy over 
the entire surface of the soil. The box islow and narrow. The 
Spreader can be driven into the barn to be loaded. It turns 
short and is easy to handle around buildings and in the barn- 
yard. There are three sizes—small, medium and large. 


Drop us a ecard for descriptive catalogue of these Low Down 
Wide Spread International Spreaders to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


43 SOMERVILLE AVE,., BOSTON, MASS. 


(Somerville Station) 
es ee One Pipe. Furnace 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
have but one pipe and one regis- 
ter, so designed that it does the 
work of many. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 


gre reasonable in price; burn hard 
coal, soft coal, coke or wood, and 
the cost of installation is much 
less than any other style of heater. 


t\)] MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
mean ecoolcellar, You can keep 
your vegetables without trouble, 
for the\outer section of the fur- 
nace is filled with cold sir and 
throws off no heat, ard the inner 
casing is insulated with air-celled 
asbestos packing. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
are practical for almost every § 
house. Write for particulars, 
showing, if possible, arrangement 
of your rooms, and we will advise 
you if the MAGEE ONE PIPE 
FURNACE is suitable for your 
particular requirements, 


M | MAGEE FURNACE C0., Inc., Boston 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 
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A REASON FOR 
THE PRICE 


You receive for your 
milk and cream a price 
that is commensurate 
with its quality. If your 
eream check is less than 
you expected there un- 
doubtedly must have 
been a reason for this. 


Possibly the cleanli- 
ness that you thought 
unquestionable allowed 
injurious substances to 
lower its food value. 


When your use 


VWvandol 


Cleaner and Cleanse. 


you positively know that 
separators, milk cans, 
and other dairy utensils 
will not transmit harm- 
ful influences to your 
milk and cream. You 
also know that this 
harmless and yet purify- 
ing material will not af- 
fect the milk quality in 
itself, because it rinses 
easily and 
Indian in : 

circle contains no 
injurious 


XZ. } chemicals. 

Order from 
in every Vv our supply 
packaee __ house 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


101 Tremont St., 
Boston, - - - Mass. 


Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte, - Mich, 
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VERMONT. 


The writer recently spent a pleas- 
ant afternoon with Secretary James 
Gough of the Milton Local. The 
“Milton Co-operative” is rapidly 
nearing completion and Secretary 
Gough is busy transferring our mem- 
bership dues orders from Hood and 
Whiting to the new Corporation. 

Secretary HE. M. Farr of the Chester 
Local Branch added nine new mem- 
bers to his local last week and re- 
ports that every milk shipper in Ches- 
ter is now a member of the N. E. M. 
Peas 

The Fairfield Local Branch is one 
of the latest to experience a revival. 
Secretary Harry Soule did some work 
among his neighbors one day recently 
anid secured nine new N. E. M. P. A. 
members. 

Secretary R. D. M. Beebe of Swan- 
ton reports that his Local is steadily 
growing. Sec. Beebe together with 
Messrs. Eli Chevalier, Horace Hub- 
bard and the. writer visited some of 
the Canadian patrons of the “Swan- 
ton Co-operative” one afternoon re- 
cently and secured ten new members 
for the N. E. M. P. A. 

In the September issue of the 
“Dairyman” it was stated that the 
farmers of St. Albans were preparing 
to build a co-operative milk plant. 
Since them a deal has been closed 
whereby the farmers take over the D. 
Whiting & Sons plant at St. Albans. 
The new Co-operative Company will 
begin ‘business November first. 

Secretary C. BE. Graves of Wolcott 
recently turned in several new mem- 
berships to the Boston office. 

‘Secretary E. B. Farrar of Proctors- 
ville Local put in part of a day re- 
cently in behalf of the N. E. M. P. A. 
and secured several new members. 

The Highgate Local held a meeting 
the early part of the month to con- 
sider the advisability either of uniting 
their inttefests with the “Swanton 
Cooperative” or forming a separate Co- 
operative Organization of their own. 
Pres. Poole states that another meet- 
ing will be held in the near future 
at which time the matter will be 
definitely decided. 

Hats off to Lamoille County once 
more. The dairymen of Morrisville, 
Hyde Park, Elmore and other adja- 
cent towns have organized the ‘United. 
Farmers Co-operative Creamery As- 
sociation Incorporated” with a capital 
stock of $50,000, purchased the C. H. 
A. Stafford and Sons Creamery plant 
at Morrisville together with its dis- 
tributing facilities in Somerville, 
Mass. and will be ready for business 
by Novembér first. It is the plan of 
the new corporation to somewhat en- 
large the present facilities of the 
plant, establish sub-stations in ad- 
jacent towns and thus accommodate 
the milk from a wide area. County 
N. E. M. P. A. President, Geo. W. 
Young of Morrisville, points out the 
importance of this latest (Co-operative 
development when considered in con- 
nection with the co-operative Cream- 
eries at Stowe and the contemplated 
development of Co-operative plants 
at Wolcott and Cambridge, in that it 
promises to put the dairying interests 
of the entire County on a Cooperative 


basis. i y 


Built for a long life of aia ee 
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This Guernsey has 
a production record 


of 16,203.9 lbs. milk. 


The Brown Swiss, below, 
produced yearly 16,804.4 
lbs. milk, 


Both cows are examples 
of perfect health, 


A Premium 
on Health! 


Never before has it paid so handsomely to get every 
extra pound of milk from every cow in the dairy. You can 
see the profit in milk, now. 


The digestive and genital organs are the seat of prac- 
tically all disorders in cows. Barrenness, Abortion, Scour- 
ing, Retained Afterbirth, Lost Appetite, Bunches and other 
cow ailments usually arise from “forcing” the cow’s pro- 


Champion 
GUERNSEY 


duction without aiding nature in the rebuilding process. 


KOW-KURE has met with great success in the treat- 
ment and prevention of cow diseases because it acts on just 
the organs that the troubles start in—toning them up and 
aiding the cow to produce and reproduce with regularity. 


| 


Os Pat ee ee ey. 


Send today for your free 
copy of our book, 


‘The Home Cow Doctor’”’ 


It tells proper treatment for each dis- 
ease and gives much general informa- 
tion of value to dairymen. 
Buy KOW-KURE from feed 
dealers and druggists; 60c. 
and $1.20 packages. 


Dairy Association Co. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH IT? 
YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO BE. 


Send for Catalog 95S 


A Power Plant and | , 
Lighting System combined. i (i 
Neus ee a n 
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POWER PULLEY 


BRACKETT, SHAW AND LUNT COMPANY 
1 Washington St., Boston Somersworth, N. H. 


POWER — WATER — LIGHT 
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U S AND NEARBY MILK. 
z Paina 
The urplus Plan has favored Mas- 
husetts milk. Most of the milk 
oduced in the Bay State has been 
sold to small dealers Who paid the 
lole milk price for all they bought. 
ionally some dealer would ask 
s dairies to withhold’ part of their 
ut never to anything like 
tage represented by the 
_ surplus of the large dealers who buy 
mostly in other states. =~ 
‘If the a surplus plan is aban- 
_ doned it will not be possible to ask 
these small dealers to pay a higher 
price than their big competitors 
simply because those competitors -are 
carrying a surplus. 
_ Massachusetts producers who damn 
the surplus plan without working 
_ under it, stand to lose heavily if prices 
- are returned to the old graded system, 
_ under which prices were less in the 
early summer to enable dealers to 
carry surplus. How can it be figured 
so a dealer who has ‘no surplus may 
not take advantage of the other fel- 
_ low’s surplus? How would the nearby 
_ producers feel toward a rating system 
imilar to the old Knapp plan with 
which most of them are familiar? 


MERRIMAC VALLEY DISTRICT. 


Carl A. Smith, County Agricultural 
gent for Hillsboro County, N. H. has 
een employed as District Manager of 
the NEMPA for the Merrimac Valley, 
cluding the cities of Haverhill, Law- 
ence, Lowell, Nashua and Manches- 
er. Mr, Smith will devote his entire 
ime ‘to organization and market work 
after October 20th. . 

- Mr. Smith was born on a Vermont 
arm, educated in the College of Agri- 
ulture-at the University of Michigan 
and has served successfully as a 
jounty Agent and as a practical farm- 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES AF- 
x FECTING AGRICULTURE. 


Submitted to the Industrial Confer- 
< ence at Washington. 
Responding to the call of the Pres- 
dent of the United States that the 
Industrial Conferenge convene “for 
the purpose of reaching if possible, 
“some common ground of agreement 
and action with regard to the future 
conduct of industry * * * (and) for 
the purpose of enabling us to work 
out, if possible in a genuine spirit of 
co-operation a practical method of 
association based upon a real com- 
_ munity of interests which will redound 
_ to the welfare of all our people,” the 
group representing employers assent 
0 the presentation of the following 
undamental principles affecting agri- 
ulture by which these purposes may 
accomplished, viz: 

atement of Principles Prepared by 
Representatives of Agriculture at 
_ the Industrial Conference. 

A nation’s prosperous and progres- 
ive agriculture, without which Dem- 
cracy must fail and the people go 
ngry, can only be maintained by 
itical, social and economic justice. 
e net return for labor management 
d capital used in farming is today 
naller than the return in any other 
t industry. The increase in pro- 
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LJERE she comes; homeward 

bound, with ‘“‘a bone in her 
teeth,” and a record for looking 
into many strange ports in six 


short months. ; 


If you had been one of her proud 
sailors you would have left New York 
City in January, been at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, in February, gone ashore at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, in March and 
stopped at Brest, France, in April to 
bring the President home. In May the 
Arizona swung at her anchor in the har- 
bor of Smyrna, Turkey. In June she 
rested under the shadow of Gibraltar 
and in July she was back in New Yorle 


g harbor. R 


Her crew boasts that no millionaire 
tourist ever globe-trotted like this. There 
was one period of four weeks in which 
the crew saw the coasts of North Amer- 
ica, South America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa. : 

eA * j 
An enlistment in the navy Coe 


gives you a chance at the education of | 
travel. Your mind is quickened by contact 
with new people; new places; new ways of 
doing things. be 
Pay begins the day you join. On board 
ship a man is always learning, There fg 
work to be done and he is taught to do it 
well, Trade schools develop skill; industry 
and business ability. Work and play are 
planned by experts. Thirty days furlough 
each year with full pay. The food is fine. A 
full outfit of clothing is provided free. Pro 
motion is unlimited for men of brains. You 
can enlist for two years and come out 
broader, stronger; abler. ‘The Navy made 
a man of me’’ is an expression often heard, 


Apply at any recruiting station if 
you are over 17, There you will get 
full information. If you can’t find 
the recruiting station, ask your 
Postmaster. He knows. 


duction of agricultural staples is not 
keeping pace with the increase in 
population or consumption. There is 
a marked relative decline in propor- 
tion of men-and capital engaged in 
agriculture compared with other in- 
dustries and an actual decline in cer- 
tain sections. This is what is meant 
by a “declining agriculture” and is 


industry. 


ably destroy 


the condition which we face today in 
this basic and most essential American 
This statement of fact is 
a standing indictment of the political, 
social and economic treatment now 
and heretofore accorded agriculture 
and must not be permitted to con- 
tinue, Present conditions will inevit- 
independent, 


respecting citizenship in the open 
country. The surest guarantee of an 
énduring American Democracy, the 
bulwark of our Nation against false 
economic and political doctrines, and 
the sole barrier between the industrial 
people of the world and starvation for 
its least fortunate, is the free land 


self- owning, home loving citizenship. 
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One Man Saw Rig 


A wood-sawing outfit that cannot 
be beaten for efficiency, durability 
and service. 


a 
Deming Pumps 
Pump anything that can be 
pumped. We carry a large stock, 
and being close by, can give you 
what you want and give it to you 
quickly. 


: Write us for particulars 
CHARLES J. JACER COMPANY 


15 Custom House Rtreet, Bostan 
33 Canal $t., Providence, 8.1. 13 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


THE WORLD’S 


DAIRY COWS. 


The MHolstein-Friesian Cow is 
found in more countries, occupy- 
ing more territory, and probably 
producing more milk, cheese, and 
butter than all other’ breeds 
combined. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklete—they contain 
much valuable information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


Wise Bees Save Honey Wise Folks Save Meney 


Banking by 
Mall 


Will tell you how 
to lay the founda- 
tion for your for- 
tune —in absolute 
safety. 

It is never too late 
to start! 

Write for it today. 


WRITE FOR 
“BANKING BY MAIL” 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF 


43% 


INTEREST HOME SAVINGS BANK 
BEGINS Incorporated 1869 
OCT. 10TH 


75Tremont 6t., Boston. 


Avoid DELAY and LOSS 


ORDER FAR M 


YOUR 


MACHINERY 


EARLY IN THE SEASON 
Prompt Service on 
BLOWERCORNCUTTERS 
THRESHING MACHINES 
Mowers, Rakes, Tedders 
P.S. Don't Forget That Water Supply 


LUNT MOSS CO., Boston 
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CREAMERY 
“ EQUIPMENT ‘ 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 
12 SOUTH MARKET ST. 
BOSTON,-— MASS. 


STOCK BARN FITTINGS 
\ MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 


SUPPLIED 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Farming and farmers must have the 
economic, social and political justice 
which will make farming as profitable 
and as livable as any other occupa- 
tion involving the same amount of 
hard work, business ability and in- 
vestment, or the balance between 
farm production and urban consump- 
tion cannot be maintained. It is un- 
fortunate that a technical meaning has 
arisen to the words capital and labor 
which in many minds excludes agri- 
culture from either class when from 
the standpoint of capital the business 
is easily the largest business, and from 
the standpoint of labor: there is no 
other industry that includes nearly 
as many laborers within its activities. 
Any conclusions, therefore, that may 
be reached in this conference can 
scarcely prove to be permanent unless 
they shall include the welfare of 
farmers as laborers and farm owners 
as capitalists. And added to this is 
the fact that if any industry may 
be defined as basic, it is the one that 
independently of all others is self- 
sustaining and self-perpetuating; one 
that was in the beginning with the 
birth of civilization and without which 
civilization must perish. The great 
bulk of the actual wealth of the na- 
tion springs from the soil. And the 
balance of trade that has made this 
nation rich comes from the same 
source. 

Modern Agriculture. 

Farmers have responded to the ever 
increasing demands of modern indus- 
trial and economic developments. 
The modern farm is no longer a self- 
sustaining unit as in primitive days, 
but has become a highly specialized 
production plant, the operation of 
which requires technical skill and 
managerial ability with large invest- 
ments in modern labor-saving machin- 
ery. Six million such farms make up 
the vast industry of America’s agri- 
culture, on the uninterrupted opera- 
tion of which depends the daily supply 
of food to all the people. 

The Farmer as a Laborer. 

The daily manual labor of operating 

farmers in this country is equivalent 


to that of 13,000,000 adult workers. . 


The price of farm products determines 
the farmer’s wage. The solidarity 
of labor is such that farmers cannot 
continue on one wage level while the 
rest of labor is on another level. One 
must rise or the other fall until a level 
is reached. 

The Farmer as an Employer. 

American Farmers employ more 
laborers than! any other single indus- 
try. The number of operating far- 
mers and their hired employees is 
greater than that of laborers in all 
other industries combined. Any ad- 
justment of industrial wage disputes 
to be fundamentally sound and perma- 
nent must give full consideration to 
the relation between wages on Ameri- 
can farms and in other industries. 
To pay higher wages on the farm in- 
evitably means higher prices for farm 
products. The present level of wages 
makes it impossible to cultivate Amer- 
ican farms with the greatest efficiency 
and must reduce production. 
Reciprocal Duties and Obligations. 

To produce sufficient food is the 
primal duty of those engaged in agri- 
culture, anid to the limit of their phys- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Multiplied Milk Profits. 


Pay less for feed. Yet get more milk. 
There is a two way profit! You , 
can have it as well as the 
thousands who are now 
getting it. Get it 
by the same 


famous 
ration is a far 
better milk producer 
than ordinary grain feed. 
It permits you to sell your home 
grown grains. In all these ways it 
saves and makes money for you —and 
gives you healthier, more contented cows, This 
is certainly milk profits multiplied. 


Order a trial ton. Be sure it is International, 
Write us if not convenient to order from dealer, 


International Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Go on Interest NOV. Ist 


Ala 


Is the Rate We Have Been Paying 
START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company 


60 Devonshire St., Boston 


PALKI 

Pes 
INTERRATIONAL SoA 

MINNEAPOLIS, VGA 


A te i hn, te tm p.m 


TOP QUALITY 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


BOTTOM PRICE 


Earn Big Money | 
SAWING WOOD |! 


Reliance Line 


outfits have proved 
their worth. The 
price is right. 


This outfit helped win the war, let it help you make money now. 
Profits are bound to be amazingly good. ’ 
Don’t wait. Buy now when wood is selling at the highest price 
ever known. 


Send for Catalog 95S 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 
1 Washington St., Boston Somersworth, N. H. emi | | 


POWER WATER LIGHT 
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iew the numerous exhibits of 
aachinery, fine specimens of 
le, dairy food and child wel- 
e exhibits and those of the U. S. 
of Agriculture peftaining to all 
es of the Dairy Industry is the 


ndous magnitude of the Dairy In- 
Sy ee) 2 . éy 5 
and its-importance to man- 
I have been fortunate enough 
attend sevéral of the National Dairy 
hows and I am very certain that the 
ne this year surpassed them all in 
very respect. x 

Upon entering the exhibition hall 
he first to attract one’s attention 
te the exhibits of dairy machinery 
hh as separators, can and bottle 
shers, pasteurizers, mifking ma- 
chines, milk testing apparatus, milk 
bottle and milk can displays, barn 
quipment such as cow stanchions, 
carriers, feed trucks, watering 
es, calf pens, silos and silo fil- 
, Miniature barns illustrating 
dern construction; in fact every- 
ing known to modern science and 
ention that can be used in connec- 
on with the raising of dairy cattle 
nd the production of milk. 

After leaving this part of the show 
e@ next attraction was the large 
ena where judging of different 
‘dairy breeds of cattle was taking 
place. The most perfect specimens 
~Guernseys, Jerseys, Holsteins, 
shires and Brown Swiss were the 
mter of attraction for thousands of 
ctators who were especially. inter- 
ed in) this part of the show. To 
111 admirers of fine specimens of live:« 
ock the judging of the various clas- 
of calves, cows, and bulls is the 
st interesting part of the whole 
yw. As they are being led into the 
g each apparently a perfect indiv- 
1 according toestablished stand- 
for the different breeds it would 
as though they would all be 
rize winners but to the expert eye of 
judge he can see many imperfec- 
is, and after a few minutes com- 
ons and study of the individuals 
elects those he considers as the 
nost perfect and the ribbons are 
warded. Uusually these decisions 
ret with hearty approval from the 
ectators who like to feel that they 
re also taking part in the great 
est. Each year it becomes more 
icult for the judges to select the 
ze winners due tothelarge number 
entries and the more nearly perfect 
evelopment of the specimens. How- 
r there is plenty of room for im- 
rovement and it will be many years 
ore the absolutely perfect cow will 
und. Jt was also interesting to 
that most of these prize win- 
cows had big records as produc- 
of milk and butter fat and that 
ty is combined with show ring 
ndards. In another section’ of the 
hibit hall avery interesting and 
newhat new addition to the Dairy 
Ww was proving of great interest 
Oo many of the spectators. It was 
child welfare exhibit in charge of 
Tra Couch Wood. In this exhibit 
and girls were being weighed 
id measured to determine their de- 
pet. development and whether 
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ittend the National Dairy show 


10st convincing evidence of the tre- 


te 


The Perfection is 

the Milker with the 

Downward Squeeze 
Like the Calf. 
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Louis Mether says: be: 
“The Perfection is the e3 
best rig ever invented.” 


DpRoP in at Louis Mether’s Farm round about milking time some 
day and you'll find him out in the barn with his neighbors 
around him watching his Perfection Milker do the work. Every 
man who knows Mr. Mether knows about the success of his Perfec- 
tion and wishes he had one, too. One Perfection in a community 
always brings many others as soon as folks see what a labor saver 
itis. “I cannot say enough for the Perfection Milker. It is the 
best rig ever invented,” says Mr. Mether. 
“You can use the Perfection two times a day the year ‘round, and it never 
balks or refuses to work on Sunday night like some hired men do. I have used 


my Perfection for one year now and it has never failed yet. “There is some one 
here nearly every night that wants to see the Perfection and stay for milking time.” 


The Cows Like It = 


When it’s late at night and the cows are hot and restless, it’s mighty easy to 
get mad and kick a cow or milk her hastily and hurry away. ‘The Perfection is 
the only hired man you can depend on to milk every cow exactly the same every 
day. “The cows like my Perfection better than hand milking,” says Mr. Mether. 
“I had one cow that cut her teat all to pieces in the fence and the only way I could 
milk her was with the Perfection. I have one double unit but I am thinking of 
enlarging my dairy by Fall. With the Perfection I can milk as many cows as I 
can own. 


Names, Addresses and Catalog Sent Free 


We will gladly send you names and addresses of Perfection owners. Write 
to them yourself and see what they tell you about the Perfection. We will also 
send free a copy of “What the Dairymant Wants to Know,”—the great book that 
answers every question about milking machines, Write today. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 
2141 Hennepin Avenue Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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they had been properly nourished. It 
was alarming to see the large number 
of children who were below standard 
and plainly showed the effects of 
undernourishment. Several speci- 
mens showing the effects of malnutri- 
tion were on exhibit and lectures 
were given daily on how to prevent 
such conditions and the best foods to 
use for growing children, a part of 
the exhibit showed a properly ar- 
ranged school room with desks of 
various sizes so that the children 
could be ‘comfortably seated, also 
have the necessary amount of alr 
and light. Samples of school lunches 
were also on exhibit. On the second 
floor of the exhibit hall were seen the 
many exhibits of stock feeds suitable 


yap: ed 


for dairy cattle. It seems as though 
the numbers of these patent feeds is 
gradually increasing and there will 
soon be one to satisfy every taste 
that Bossy has. 

In another part of the hall was 
seen the exhibit prepared by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. This was the 
most complete exhibit of all the dif- 
ferent branches of the dairy industry 
that had ever been gotten together, 
and proved to be of great interest to 
everyone. One part of the exhibit 
showed a cow and her calf and all 
the necessary feed such as hay, 
silage, corn fodder, straw, corn, and 
etc., necessary to supply her for a 
year. The pile of hay, silage, corn 
and fodder was quite startling to 


those who saw it and especially to 
know that so much was required to 
feed a cow for one year. A large 
chart showed cost of all this feed also 
the labor anid the total amount of 
money invested and the profit or 
rather the loss from keeping cows 
that do not produce over 6000 pounds: 
of milk yearly. 

Another part of the government ex- 
hibit showed the relative value of 
foods and how milk compared with 
them, also its cheapness and the 
benficial effects from its regular use. 
An attractive and interesting part of 
the program each day was the Milk 
Fairies play. All available seating 
space and standing room was taken 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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FREE. BIG COW BOOK. 


Address Dr A.C. Danicls’ Boston, Mass 


HELD! HELD! 


a COW NEEDS re 
IN THE SPRING 


STOP ABORTING 
SAVE THE CALF! 


Buy Dr. Daniels’ 


COW INVIGORATOR 
From Your Dealer 
This Cow Medicine is all Medi- 


cine. No Bran, Clay or other 


filling. 

IT IS a medicine that shows 
RESULTS. Better health, more 
strength, more milk. 

UDERKREAM—the relief for 
Caked Udders, Sores, Scratches 
and Hard Milkers. 

Antiseptic and Healing 

KEPOFFLY—the Cow Com- 
fort. At your dealers or direct 
from 


Dr. A. G. Daniels, Inc, 


172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Nu-Life Balanced Ration 
Will Produce More Milk 


At LESS COST Than Any Other 

| Mixture or Dairy Feed on the Market 
Because it is properly balanced and it con- 
tains more digestible protein than the so- 
called balanced ration. Digestible protein 
is what is required to produce milk, Nulife 
Balanced Ration is composed of the follow- 
ing ingredients: Beet Pulp, Corn Gluten, 
Cotton Seed Meal, Cocoanut Oil Meal, 
Ground Oats, Oil Meal, Middlings, Corn 
Meal, Ground Barley, Wheat Bran and % 
of 1 per cent Salt. Guaranteed analysis 
22% Protein, 4% Fat, 10% Fibre. 

If you will ask your grain dealer for 
Nulife Balanced Ration he will gladly get 
it for you and you will be a steady user of 
same like hundreds of other large dairy- 
men. Other high grade feeds under our 
Nulife brands: Dry Mash, Scratch Feed, 
Hog Meal, Dairy Feed, Mixed Feed, Stock 
Feed, Alfalfa Horse Feed. Sole Distributers. 


FRED L. CRESSEY “amber of Commerce 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on hie 


ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 
TRADE-MARK- REG.U.S. PAT: OFF. 


will clean it off without laying up 

the horse. No blister, no hair 

gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for special instructions, 
and Book 8R free. ABSORBINE, JR., the antl- 
septic linlment for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, 
Enlarged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allays 
Pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at druggists or 
defivered. Liberal trial bottle postpaid for 10c. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC. 165TempleSt., Sprinafivid, Mass. 
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AMERICAN 


House 
BOSTON:,MASS. 


A minute from surface or subway 
cara—famed for comfort, convenience 
and courtesy. Refurnished. All the 
modern conveniences in every room 
—prompt service — moderate prices. 
European plan, $1.00 a day up—and 
the unique restaurant now one of 
Boston’s show places, where the 
choicest the market affords is served 
in quaint and beautiful surroundings 
to perfect music. 
THE FAMOUS 


RATHSKELLER 
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(Continued from page 8) 
ical and financial ability this duty 


should be performed, For this there 
must be an equivalent in value. Far- 
mers discharging this duty to organ- 
ized society have a right to demand, 

(a) ‘Such returns as will fairly 
compensate them for their capital in- 
vested, their technical skill, their 
managerial ability and their manual 
labor. 

(b) That they and their families 
have social, educational and political 
opportunities equal to those engaged 
in other activities. 

Failure to meet these demands will 
result in a continuance and an accel- 
eration of the decline in agriculture. 
Increased production is still the 
slogan of the hour and the farmer 
is still working at high speed and long 
hours and without adequate help, and 
facing falling markets for his prod- 
ucts. He now appeals to those in 
other callings to buckle down to work 
and turn out the product, stop the 
profiteering and all together begin to 
pay the debt that hangs over the 
land. 

Farm Production. 

The demand for farm _ products 
should be scientifically satisfied. Over 
production as well as under produc- 
tion dislocates industrial and econom- 
ical balances and in the end, results in 
economic waste. In 1910 we pro- 
duced over eleven million bales of 
cotton. In 1911 we produced fifteen 
million bales and yet received sixty 
million dollars less for the 1911 crop. 
Society had the benefit of the four 
million bales of cotton but the farmer 
got sixty million dollars less than 
nothing for them. In 1915 we pro- 
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duced one billion twenty five million — 


bushels of wheat and received nine 
hundred and forty two million dollars 
for it. In 1916 we produced six hun- 
dred and forty million’ bushels and 
received one billion and twenty mil- 
lion dollars for it. ‘Society had the 
benefit of three hundred and eighty 
five million bushels of wheat but the 
farmer received seventy eight million 
dollars less than nothing for them. 
Thus it will be seen that simply to 
produce will not mean _ prosperity. 
Reliable official cost of production 
studies and records are in existence 
proving inadequate returns to agri- 
culture. This information should be 
widely circulated so that the public 
may know the truth., Further studies 
of cost of production together with 
comprehensive studies of marketing 
including prices actually received by 
farmers are also needed. 

Hours of Labor. 

Neither the day nor the week is a 
unit upon which agricultural costs or 
income can be satisfactorily based. 
Conditions are so variable that it is 
difficult to prescribe a rule applicable 
to all localities or to any locality at 
all seasons. It is, however, becoming 
most difficult for farmers to secure 
laborers who are ‘willing to work 
more hours than do the laborers in 
other industries. Experience shows 
that the hours of farm hired laborers 
approximates the hours of labor final- 
ly prescribed in other industries. The 
nature of agricultural work is such 
that it cannot economically adjust 
itself to a specific hour day. If a 
definite hour per day basis is deter- 


DOLLARS. ‘COME BACK! 


ack many times multiplied. The price you get for the 


Pree Union Grains to good stock and your dollars come 
b 


additional milk you sell makes Union Grains the most 


profitable investment you ever made. 


UNION GRAINS 


ONE OF THE 


Fen tani S tock 


makes a perfectly balanced ration with hay, silage or other 


roughage. The cows like it. 
weigh 6 pounds. 
cent carbohydrates; only 1) per cent fiber. 


Ubiko Stock Feed 


Keeps horses and mules and beef cattlein 
the finest condition. Builds flesh and in- 
sures health and vigor. 


Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash 


This mash is made according to the analysis 
recommended by the Penn’a Dept. of Agri- 
culture for an ideal laying mash. It con- 
tains meat, bone, gluten, wheat middlings 
and all the elements that are necessary to 


chicks, 


It’s bulky and goes far—8 quarts 
Protein 24 per cent; fat 5 per cent; 52 per 


make shells, whites and yolks in quantity 
and in correct proportion, 


Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash 
For making strong, healthy, fast growing 


Ubiko Pig Meal 
Produces pork at a very low cost per pound. 
Time is an important element in fattening 
pigs and this feed puts on the weight quick, 


You never know what your feed is really costing you 
until you know what results it is giving you. Write 


now for cost record sheets, 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


BETTER CHEESE Pe) BUTTER 


made With 


HANS EN’S Preparations 


Take the guess work out of cheese and butter making on 
the farm. Simplify the work and make it easy. 

Big creameries where champion prize cheese and butter 
makers work, use Hansen’s Dairy Preparations because they 
oe pure, concentrated, : simplest to use and always depend- 
able. 

Hansen’s Rennet Tablets for cheese making; Cheese Color 
Tablets and Danish Butter Color—pure vegetable colors 
used in finest dairy products; Junket Buttermilk Tablets 
for ripening the milk or cream in cheese or butter making 
in the small dairy or for preparing delicious buttermilk in 
the home. 


Ask for Hansen’s. At drug or grocery stores or direct. 
Send for prices and valuable free literature on Cheese and 
Butter Making. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Little Falls, N. Y. 


*. : 5 
Housewives 
serve 


Junket 


the Food Dessert 
Made with milk and 
Junket Tablets into 
a variety of dainty, 
delicious desserts~ 
also the finest ice 
cream. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
PRICE *180 


Attachments for Ford Cars 


~ Outfit includes regular plowing 
attachment with large radiator, 
circulating pump, pressure oil- 
ing system, and all necessary 


parts. 


Salraor 


a ty eee cn co. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
(Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Station) 


OF ask fer full particulars. 


. ! 
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basic d ek be the uni ee 
es in farm oS 


its fertility shall “be main- 

erpetuated. An adequate 
aug ‘of food requires that 
- of the soil should ‘be. 
id replenished. The 
Sid in all measires, 


cc ang and industrial conditions” 
culture necessitate cooperative 
eting. 
capping. such effort. All neces- 
amendments should be made to 
nd Federal laws to clearly pre- 
to farmers the right of cooper- 
marketing their farm prod- 


Organizations. 

Economic efficiency in agriculture 
promoted by every agency which 
dds to the knowledge, experience, 

isfaction, technique and equipment 
e individual farmers. For these 
ses strong self-supporting far- 
organizations are urged, to de- 
leadership from their own ranks 
n accard with their own best 
Sts ; and tc represent the indus- 
in its contact with other indus- 
s and with the public. 
age. 
dequate food storage. reservoirs 
essential to a well fed people. In 
me of heaviest production foods 
yuld be stored away ini such quan- 
as will tide over periods of non- 
ction. Depletion of these sup- 
during the harvest months will 
ably mean bread lines before 
Wise public policy will en- 


m 1eTs and others of essential re- 
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of the complaint of the high 
_ of living is the result of extrav- 
, living. The cost of living is 
or low according as the price 
essaries of life rise above or 
yelow the general level of sal- 
wages, and income. The pres- 
cost of living is not due to the 
es received by the farmer for his 
cts, as shown by a comparison 
en farm prices, food prices, and 
levels. Reliable Government 
mts indicate that the percen- 
f increase ini food prices is not 
eat as that of other commodities 
into the cost of present day 
; or of the level of wages in 
industries. 

Tenures. 
Tenancy is increasing, farm 
ership is concentrating in the 
ands of non-resident land owners, a 
which from historic prece- 
esages declining national viril- 


peasantry. An independent, 
1 and permanent agriculture 


es how- 


Legal obstacles are now ~ 


& 


age properly regulated storage _ 


P.O. Bes 593. 


"FE. HOLM & SON 
NOBADEER FARM 


Fresh Vegetables, Milk, Poultry, ete 


Nantucket, Mase.. 
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Telephone $34.11 
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ership. Its inevitable end is not only 
a social cleavage which is opposed to 
the principles of our American Dem- 
ocracy but another nlew and danger- 
ous line of industrial cleavage and 
eonflict. A permanent agriculture 
must be predicated on voluntary 
home owning farmers politically free, 
socially satisfied and economically 
independent. 

Farm Depopulation. 

The farmers’ efforts to secure high- 
er wages or better working conditions 
are not based on an organized refusal 
to work. His environment gives him 
those qualities which make him 
sought by many other occupations 
and professions. Banks, factories, 
stores, transportation and commerce 
call to him to come to them, and the 
professions make their fine appeal 
In the quiet of his home with his 
family about him, his boy and girl 
decide to heed that call. One more 
family has left the army of food pro- 
ducers and another family has joined 
the army of food consumers. 
Financing Agriculture. 

The availability of capital used in 
agriculture is a matter of public con- 


cern, Direct extension of Federal 
credit through the land banks will re- 
duce the cost of this capital and 
should be made easier’ of access to 
all ‘farmers. ‘Associated credits of 
farm communities should be devel- 


-oped under proper laws and leader- 


ship. 
Conclusion. 

These principles presented by the 
representatives of agriculture in the 
Industrial Conference and transmitted 
by the Hmployers Group are believed 
to be not only vital to agriculture, but 
vital to the common good. The high- 
est concept of government in a Dem- 
ocracy is to coordinate the functions 


of all its parts into perfect and sym- 


metrical whole. Inthe case of the in- 
dividual the minid wisely protects phys- 
sical well being and produces proper 
physical and mental balance. Theo- 
retically, democratic government does 
this for all its people. In practice, 
however, certain members through 
intensive organizations acquire and 
exercise undue influence, destroying 
thereby the harmony which should ex- 
ist between all the essential elements 
The situation which has_ brought 


about this conference is due to lack 
of recognition of this basic duty of 
government. Agriculture comes into 
this Industrial Conference seeking to 
give practical expression to this idea. 
The representatives of agriculture 
believe that Capital, Labor and Agri- 
culture are the three principal mem- 
pers of the industrial body and must 
have equal rights and equal treat- 
ment, 

Farmers aware of the disparity 
which has arisen are earnestly en- 
deavoring through their organizations 
to secure for agriculture its proper 
field of influence in this triumvate so 
that all may be subjected to the wel- 
fare of the whole, contending the 
while that influence and activity 
developed within the ranks of agricul- 
fure are superior to paternalism of 
any kind and the only adequate means 
of developing its inate strength and 
power. Farm organizations now 
make articulate the demand of far- 
mers everywhere that Capital and 
Labor shall not continue and make 
more unbearable the economic con- 
ditions which have caused the decline 
in agriculture, 
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(Continued from page 9) 
each afternoon where this play was 
being given, and the little story about 
milk went to many a home that had 
never before considered it so impor- 
tant. 

The Bureau of Markets of the U.S. 


Dept. of Agriculture had a very com-- 


picte exhibit which gave daily reports 
of the prices of butter and cheese in 
the various large cities of the coun- 
try. This was made possible by a 
telegraph instrument being installed 
and connected with the Bureau of 
Markets private wire that connects 
with all the large cities. They also 
conducted a butter scoring demon- 
stration which proved of great inter- 
est and value to the creamerymen. 
Exhibits showing the value of pure 
bred bull associations and cow testing 
associations were also of great inter- 
est to those in attendance. An ex- 
hibit of cheese and charts from the 
Southern States showed the develop- 
ment of the Dairy Industry in that 
section of the country. Another ex- 
hibit of great interest was that of 
the 87 billion pounds of milk pro- 
duced annually by our 24 million 
dairy cows. This exhibit also showed 
statistics showing the uses made of 
the amounts of dairy products ex- 
ported and imported by this and other 
countries also the numbers of dairy 
cattle in various countries. 
Hundreds of samples of bottled 
milk, butter, and cheese had been 
sent in from various parts of the 
country in competition for the prizes 
offered by the Dairy Show. Most 
of these prizes were won by western 
milk and creamery companies. A stu- 
dent judging contest took place the 
first day of the show at which teams 
were present from 15 Agricultural 
Colleges. Prizes were given by the 
Dairy Show, Dairy Breed Associations, 
Separator companies and some of the 
Dairy Papers. The Kansas team won 
first prize and members of the other 
teams won cups or scholarships 

In order to continue this high rate 
of efficiency and keep up to date 
everyone engaged in the business 
from the mani who milks the cow to 
the distributor of the product must 
kep in touch with the latest and best 
information available. Not all of this 
can be learned from books and cir- 
culars, observation and contact with 
others permits one to learn a great 
deal and it is in attendance at the 
National Dairy Show, where more can 
be learned in a few days, than would 
be possible after months and possibly 
years of study. 


The government can fix low food 
prices by law. It can force down 
prices by agitation but it cannot com- 
pel farmers to produce food at a logs. 
There is small comfort in low food 


~ prices when there is not enough food. 


The consumer has followed after 
false prophets. He has bowed down 
before false gods. He has applauded 
a “cheap food’ campaign that im- 
perils the nation’s food supply. He 
has wasted the nation’s inheritance, 
the results of slow fertility that have 
made possible the cheap food of the 
past, and now he is rapidly approach- 
ing the day when he must fill his bel- 
ly with husks. 

—The Prairie Farmer. 


‘The History of Unicorn” 


LEVEN years ago I became convinced there was an 
urgent need for a high grade dairy ration, made out 
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of the purest materials, combined according to the practi. : 


cal common-sense methods of successful breeders. 
This was. the origin of Unicorn Dairy Ration. | 
It was a success from the start. 

With no special effort, the owner of. Lunde Korndyke (ashe eal 
New York cow), in 1910, made over 26,000 Ibs. in one~ —_ J 
year—126 lbs. in one day. ; | 


Since that time, Unicorn has fed over seven ‘1000-lb.-fat” 
official test cows, and hundreds of high test cows of all 


breeds. 


Why is it the best breeders feed Unicorn, and why has it 
always made good? 
cow and to produce results. 


Our knowledge is the result of thirty years of practical 
handling of feeds, and careful observation of feeding. ~ 


),We use the best materials that are made — no inferior 
substitutes—and above all,“‘try it on cows’ before we sell 
it: a This is how we keep on making it better. 


“Unicorn” cows. make the biggest yields and the biggest 
They keep well and in fine condition. 


profits. 


You should learn all about Unicorn. Why not write us 
for information and books — free? 


Chapin & Co. ’ Dept. Dept. X, 131 State Street, Boston. 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which 
milk MUST go. 

“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funel. 

“D” Wire Clamp. 

THAT’S ALL 
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Simply because it is made to fit the 


DR. CLARK | 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. ° e wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer, 


The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. WIIl Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be 


i 
In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State Dalry and 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- 
solners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dalrymen In the 
country. : 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity MIlk Strainer to Remo ve 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. ? 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean mill . 


c. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
General Agent for New England States. Agent for Maine and N. E 
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SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


ss SKM GLEAN AT ANY SPEED 


_ —But you needn’t take just our word 
for it— 


Read what impartial tests have proved. 


When the Sharples Suction-feed_ first 
came out it accomplished such unusual 
things that many doubted the actuality of 
its importance. Consequently, official, 
impartial tests were made in the leading 
agricultural colleges of the country. 
These tests absolutely proved every 
Sharples claim—and, in fact, the reports 
were even more enthusiastic than Sharples 
ever made. Creamery men and practical 
farmers also made tests and quickly added 
their endorsement. 


Write to nearést office for catalog, 
addressing Dept. 57 
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NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Canton, N. Y., April 23, 1917. 


We have made several trials of running the 
Sharples Separator at different speeds, and 
have found that it makes no difference in the 
percentage of cream or the loss in the skim- 
milk whether it is turned at 35, 45 or 65 revo- 
lutions of the crank. The skim-milk has been 
as low as .01 of 1 per cent. and not any higher 
than .03 of 1 per cent., and it has always tested 
the same at the different speeds, so I am satis- 
fied in my own mind that the machine will do 
all that you claim it will if operated as it 
should be. I think you have one of the best 
machines a farmer can buy, as it is the easiest 
machine to wash that I ever used, and that - 
counts for a good deal now when labor is so 


scarce. 
(Signed) JOHN P. PORTEOUS, 
Director Industry Dept. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


Durham, N. H., April 3, 1917. 
Last fall was the first time that our students 
did any laboratory work with the new Sharples 
Suction-feed. The results of their experiments 
showed that the Suction-feed principle actually 
worked and did all that is claimed for it. 


(Signed) J. M. FULLER, 
Professor of Dairying. 
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ALABAMA GIRLS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


Montevallo, Ala., March 27, 1917. 


The Sharples. Suction-feed Separator in our 
dairy laboratory has given satisfactory service 
in every respect. 

We are especially pleased with the fact that 
skimming is done so satisfactorily at different 
rates of speed. We have lost cream in every 
make of separator that we have tried at differ- 
ent rates, but got uniform tests of .002% and 
008% at varying speeds with the Sharples 
Suction-feed Separator. 

Another especially good feature of your 
separator is the ease with which it is kept in a 
sanitary condition. 

( Signed) S. L. CHESTNUTT, 
Professor of Agriculture and Biology. 


NORTHLAND COLLEGE 


Ashland, Wis., June 9, 1917. 
In regard to our experience with the No. 3 
Sharples Suction-feed Separator, let me say 
that we have found in our laboratory tests that 
it produced the results which are claimed for it. 
(Signed) S. T. HEDGES, 
Professor of Agriculture. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Columbus, June 14, 1917. 


We have made several test runs with your 
Sharples Suction-feed Separator, and find that 
it does very satisfactory work when the crank 
is turned from a speed of 35 to 55 revolutions 
per minute. It is indeed an advancing step 
for the dairymen. 

(Signed) RBS LOL DZ, 
Assistant Professor of Dairying. 


There are no 
substitutes 
for dairy foods 


More than 
2,425,000 
in use today 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
P-90 
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SECRETARIES 


Are hereby asked to send in all 
dues collected during the 
present year 


OFFICE MANAGER. 


Herbert M. Thyng of Laconia, N. 
H. has been employed to have gener- 
al charge of the Boston office of the 
NEMPA. For a long time a compe- 
tent man has been needed to super- 
intend the office work, and have gen- 
eral charge of organization and pub- 
licity work for the city and country 
newspapers and the New England 
Dairyman, 

Mr. Thyng is a country bred man 
and a graduate of Dartmouth College. 
He was engaged in business in New 
York city for Some years. Failing 
health necessitated his return to New 
Hampshire, where he has been promi- 
nent in agricultural and Grange cir- 
eles. F 

For some years he has been Regis- 
trar of Deeds in Belknap County and 
Treasurer of the County Farm Bu- 
reau. He resigned these positions and 
moved his family to Boston early in 
October and assumes his duties with 
the NEMPA, October 20th. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


R. D. LULL. 
Leominster, 

On Friday evening September 26th, 
a Committee of producers for the 
Leominster Market met the dealers 
at the Board of Trade rooms to dis- 


eet 


cuss the milk prices for October. 
The price to the producers in- that 
market for August and September had 
been 78 cents per 8 1-2 quart can, and 
after considerable discussion, it was 
finally decided to continue thru Oc- 
tober at the same price, and to ar- 
range prices for November and De- 
cember at a later date. 

The markets of Greenfield and 
Brattleboro still continue to sell at 
the price of 9 cents per quart deliv- 
ered. The markets of Springfield and 
Webster work on the same price as 
Boston, the dealers having agreed to 
pay the flat Boston price delivered at 
these markets. 

Worcester. 

In the last issue of the Dairyman, 
we outlined the difficulty we were 
having with the Anderson Bros, in 
regard to the August price. When 
they did pay for August milk on Sep- 
tember 15th, they did not pay the 
price they agreed to with the Market 
Committee, that is 77 cents per 8 1-2 
quart can, but instead, paid on the 
basis of 72 cents per 8 1-2 quart can 
delivered at their plant. The Com- 
mittee immediately took steps to- 
wards instituting proceedings for col- 
lection of the balance due. Our at- 
torney endeavored to have the An- 
derson Bros.’ attorney agree that if 
we brought one suit as a test case 
and won same that they, the Ander- 
son Bros. would make settlement 
with the remainder of our members 
without further suit being brought. 
This they refused to agree to. We 
have therefore filed two suits for col- 
lection of the balance; one suit being 


ARK that Mr. Dodge, the 

man who feeds “Sophie 19th 
of Hood Farm,” world’s long- 
distance champion cow, says the 
feed a cow gets is every bit as 
important as her breeding. 


ance due Wallace King of ‘Sutton, 


Mass., and the other for Herbert Os-- 
good of Charlton Depot, Mass. These“ 


Suits were filed on Tuesday, October 
7th, and we expect them to come to 


trial very soon. Should we win these - 


two, we will then bring suits for the 
collection of the balance due the re- 
mainder of our members. We cannot 
as an organization collect for those 
producers who had not joined previ- 
ous to August Ist, at which time the 
contract was made. 

The price for milk for this market 
for the month of October is 79 cents 
per 8 1-2 quart can. The price for 
November and December has not yet 
been arranged, but will be announced 
very soon. 

Considerable of our time has been 
spent during the past month can- 
vassing for new members, dues or- 
ders and collecting back dues in the 
Worcester market territory. There 
had been considerable aversion on 
the part of many producers, in most 
of the communities, against signing 
dues orders on the dealers, but we 
are glad to say that in most of the 
towns visited lately, this is changing 
rapidly to a very much increased 
willingness to sign the orders. Many 
of the producers had thought that 
the NEMPA should send out collec- 
tors to collect dues, but they see the 
impossibility of doing this now, and 
adding that unnecessary expense to 
the organization treasury, Some had 
thought that it should be left to the 
individual to pay on his own volition, 
but they see where this is done a 


Mark, also, the high-protein feed 
he feeds her is BuffaloCorn Gluten 
Feed. Your cows will ring the . 
cash register if they get the right 
kind of ration, one with plenty 
of Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed1 in it. 


New York 


1 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


are responding in the sections vis- 


few do pay, while the major 
ply neglect their duty to the org 
tion and fail to remit. We feel 
that from now on the members 
see the necessity of signing th 
dues orders and thus make this offic 
successful financially. . 

To sifow how readily the producers 


ited:— ts 

1. Bolton, where we spent but a 
few hours with their local President, 
Richard Nourse, netted seven dues 
orders from producers who only re- 
cently started shipping to Worcester. 

2. Charlton, thru its local Secre- 
tary, Lauritz Nielson, five new mem- 
bers and thirteen dues orders from 
the old members. 

3. North Brookfield as the result 
of two days work with Benjamin 
Banks, the local president, and Mar- 
tin (Crawford the secretary has turned 
in two members, 27 dues orders from 
old members, besides over $100.00 ix 
back dues, 

4, ©utton, as a result of one af- 
ternoon’s work with Mr. H. lL. Ray, 
their local president, turned in 12 
new members and added 6 dues or- 
ders from the old members. 

5. With Edward Sullivan, Presi si- 
dent of the Warren local, we obtained 
5 new members and one dues order 
from an old member, the other day. 

Other locals sending in member- 
ships and dues orders are Barre, Hub 
bardston and Sterling, 

This is only a beginning of what 
must take place, however, if the 
Worcester office is to be made a suc- 
cess. 
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The Food Miracle 


There is Something Miraculous About Milk 


Grass, grain, fodder and water are converted by the cow 
into the periect food food ior human beings and then re- 
converted into human strength and energy. 


“You EAT Milk,” Dr. McCollum oi Johns Hopkins University says. 


Cook with Milk. Eat milk. Drink it at meals and between meals. It’s 
good ior you. Nourishes the body. Rebuilds and repairs worn tissues. 


This advertisement has been run in Boston, Worcester, Springfield and other papers. Farmers s ld 
use as much milk per person as they ask other people to use. 


A Message to Food Users From Representatives oi the 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture |Boston Board of Health Special Aid Society Brookline Health Center 
Massachusetts -Agricultural|Boston Chamber of Com-|Boston Committee for Public] Boston Social Union 
College merce Service League of Catholic Women 


Massachusetts State Depart-|National Civic Federation |Dietetic Bureau, League for|Salvation Army 
ment of Agriculture Women’s Municipal League| Preventive Work (And Others, Co-operating) 
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| TwoWords That Spell PROFIT 


For Dairymen 


Do you know that 90% of the dairy cows of ‘America are tnderfed? 


Do you know that nine out of every ten dairy cows would be BETTER pro- 
ducers if they were fed the proper ration to the limit of their capacity? Try this experiment 
and see for yourself the increased milk production you will get — begin feeding — 
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SCHUMACHER FEED 


AND. = 


\IRY RATION 


to your milking herd, two parts Schumacher and one part Big “‘Q,” 


in the same amount you ‘usual y feed, together with ensilage or other rough- 
age. After three or four days, begin i increasing the amount 1 pound per cow at each feeding 
and keep increasing as long as each cow increases her milk production, until she has reached 
her maximum flow. Some of your cows will handle more feed than others. Watch the results on 
each individual cow and feed each cow to the limit—the increased milk production will repay you 
many times the cost of the additional feed. Mr. Fred Lehman, of Carlisle, Pa., proved that max- 
imum feeding increased his Deas $85.30 during April from 4 CONS: 


SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” Dairy Ration fed4 in combination will 


solve your scecing Rrobleny, and ms fed as directe@ er insure maximum production and profits, 


PN. SY 


“These feeds make feading ~ easy, economical 
mie and accurate. SCHUMACHER FEED (the carbohydrate ra- 
fe tion) and BIG “Q” (the high quality protein ration) have 
unusual palatability, high digestibility and nutrition. Thirty-five 
World’s Champion Dairy Cows have made their World’s Records 
with these feeds—undeniable proof that they are the greatest 
dairy feeds i in the world. Your « dealer can in supply you. « 


(rota ey winy FT Oe 


Write for FREE Folder, “Tong Time Milk Produc: 
tion and How to Get it”—also "tells how to feed dairy cows dur- 
ing entire lactation periods for best results. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Address: CHICAGO, U. Ss. A. 
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| ANNUAL MEETINGS 


BOSTON, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1919 50 Cents Per Year 


The next annual meeting of the New England Milk Producers’ Association, will be held at Boston, Mass., February 26, 
1920. Previous to that date, the annual meetings of local and county branches will be held. 


1. LOCALS. Each local branch will hold its annual meeting in January, Local Presidents are asked to AT ONCE fix 
_ the date and place of the annual meeting and have the Secretary notify all members. .An early date in January should be 
selected. Immediately after the meeting of the local, each secretary, should notify the President of the County Associa- 
tion so that notices may be sent to the locai Presidents and delegates to attend the County Meetings. The Presidents of locals 
are voting members of the County Association. Each local has an additional representative for each 20 members or major 
fraction thereof, over the first 20. If a local had between 31 and 50 members it would have a voting delegate to the County 
meeting besides the President.. .51 to 70 members would entitle it to two delegates and so on. Blanks will be sent to Local 
Presidents, asking for the date and place of local meetings. Blanks will be sent the local Secretaries on which to report to 


the central office, the names and addresses of the officers for 1920. 


2. COUNTY. County Presidents are asked to AT ONCE fix the dates and places of the County meetings which must 
be held during the first two weeks in February. A list of these meetings will appear in the January Dairyman. As soon as 
local meetings are held the local Secretaries will report to the County Secretary, the names and addresses of the presidents 
and delegates who are voting members of the County Association and the County Secretary will AT ONCE notify all such 
voting members of the date and place of the County meeting. ve oo 


The Presidents of the County Associations are voting members of the Central Association. Immediately after the 
County meeting the County Secretary will send to the Central office, the names and addresses of the County officers. The 
AS County Presidents will thereupon receive credentials entitling them to vote in the annual meeting at Boston and to receive 
their expenses. If the County President is unable to attend, he may send an alternate. 


3. CENTRAL. The annual meeting will last two days. The first day will be devoted to reports of officers, the intro- 
duction of business, the appointment of committees and the consideration by them of busines)s referred to them. In the eve- 
ning the third annual banquet will be held, to which all members of the Association are invitted. Addresses will be made by 
_ distinguished visitors. 


The second day will be devoted to business matters and the election of officers. 


4. MEMBERS. All members of the Association may attend all sessions of the Central Association. Any member 
may introduce business for reference to a committee, may speak upon any question and hve adl privileges except voting, 
which will be limited to County Presidents or alternates. The reason for this rule is that gach County may have an equal 
vote and that the meeting may not be controlled by a group from any one locality. 


Local and County officers are urged AT ONCE to arrange for annual meetiggs, to give such arrangements the widest 
publicity and promptly notify the Boston office of the time and place. 
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MILK CONFERENCE, 


One of the valuable things the 
Boston Milk Campaign is doing to 
create a demand for milk is indicated 
by the program printed below. Large 
audiences, made up largely of teach- 
ers, club women, members of civic 
organizations and the like, attended 
these meetings. 

We lack space to print a detailed 
account of this conference, but the 
address of Dr. McCollum was of such 
interest and value in bringing a new 
thought with respect to milk, that we 
print herewith, a vertabim report of 
it. 

Conference Program, October 24-25, 
1919. Friday evening, 8 p. m., Ford 
Hall, Ashburton place. Dr. William 
Woodward, Presiding, Health Com- 
mission, City of Boston. Opening ad- 
dress, Governor Calvin Coolidge. Milk 
Wairies, play by Charlestown Play- 
ground Children; Dairy situation of 
New England, Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; Milk as 
a Growth Promoter, Dr. E. V. McCol- 


lum, Johns Hopkins University. Sat- | 


urday, 10 a. m., State House Auditor- 
ium. Dr. A.’ W. Gilbert, presiding. 
Milk for the Industrial Worker, Miss 
Bertha Wood, Boston Dispensary; 
Milk, the Indispensable Food for Chil- 
dren, Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor; Safeguarding the City Milk 
Supply, Dr. James O. Jordan, Health 
Department, city of Boston; The Dairy 
Cow—Our Foster Mother, M. D. Munn, 
Pres’t National Dairy Council. 


ADDRESS OF DR. E. V. McCOLLUM. 


A dozen years ago when I first be- 
gan to study the problem of nutrition, 
it was purely from the standpoint of 
animal protection. We had at that 
time a relatively enormous amount 
of literature relating to nutrition, but 
anyone who perused that literature 
carefully would have had to admit 
that strikingly little progress had been 
made. It happened, however, that 
about that time ini several places in 
the world, notably in Denmark, at 
Cambridge University in England, at 
the Connecticut Experiment Station 
in New Haven, and at the University 
of Wisconsin, we began simultane- 
tusly a series of investigations in 
nutrition along new lines. It was a 
type of investigation which might be 
well compared to the first toyings in 
work with electricity, and which 
would seem more or less to those 
who had charge of the first experi- 
ments, it was scientific fooling, that 
the only legitimate type of nutrition 
study was one with large economi- 
cally valuable animals. Neverthe- 
less, there were those of us who have 
persisted along these lines with a 
reward which justified all the enor- 
mous amount of care and labor which 
has been put into this work. There 
is no line of investigation that is 
more tedious—that requires more 
persistent care, Sunday work, fewer 
holidays, than studies in nutrition. 

There are certain simple facts 
which I want to place before you 
without burdening you with details 
eoncerning the history of the devel- 
opment of this subject. A dozen 
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SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


In effect during November and December, 1919 
(No Surplus) 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts, 


wt. in 

Zone Miles 8¥4 Qts. 211% Qts. 40 Qts. “a0 Qt. Cans 
3 41-60 $.749 $1.902 $3.607 $4.193 
4 61-80 137 1.887 3.753 4.154 
5 81-100 730 1.868 3.545 4.121 
6 101-120 -723 1.853 3.516 4.088 
7 121-140 716 1.839 3.459 4.054 
8 141-160 709 1.824 3.549 4.021 
9 161-180 702 1.810 3.436 3.994 
10 181-200 695 1.795 —— 3.412 3.967 
11 201-220 689 1.780 3.389 8.939 
12 221-240 682 1.766 8.365 8.912 
13 241-260 676 1.756 3.347 3.891 
14 261-280 668 1.742 _ 8.324 3.864 
15 281-300 666 1.733 3.300 3.836 

At R. R. Stations Inside Massachusetts 

Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
1 1-20 $.887 $2.218 $4.171 $4.849 
2 21-40 834 2.091 3.940 4.580 
3 41-60 764 1.912 3.607 4.193 
4 61-80 157 1.898 3.573 4.154 
5 81-100 .750 1.883 3.545 4.121 
6 101-120 743 1.864 3.516 4.088 
7 ; 121-140 742 1.849 3.488 4,054 
8 141-160 735 1.840 3.459 4.021 
9 161-180 128 1.825 8.436 3.994 
10 181-200 -726 1.810 8.412 3.967 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% «above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. for every 0.1 of 


1% below 3.5%. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or we station a 


premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or atodties for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 
These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight. 


years ago, chemists and physiologists 
all regarded a chemical analysis of 
foodstuffs as adequate for showing 
the physiological values of foods. 
They analyzed at that time, as now, 
for protein, for carbohydrates, such 
as starches and sugars, for fats, oils 
and mineral salts. It was first shown 
in) Denmark and at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England that such food 
substances when carefully put to- 
gether, in other words, diets which 
contain only the substance for which 
a chemist knew how to analyze, were 


of no value when fed to animals re- 


stricted to these foods mixtures. Anif- 
mals fed on diets which would pass 
inspection for chemical content of 
the food elements which chemists 
knew how to analyze maintain life no 
longer than it would be maintained, 
when the animal is made to fast. 
We know now that there are three 
substances which we must have, the 
chemical natures of which we do not 
know, but we do know that they exist. 
We know in what natural foods we 
find them, and more or less about 
their relative abundance in different 
foods. I can best illustrate the im- 
portance of this by showing you what 


happened to an animal or man when 


one or another of these three sub- 
stances was omitted from the diet. 
The first of these which I will men- 
tion is one that has been responsible 
for innumerable deaths of human be- 
fngs, especially in the Orient and 
Tropics. Those who live on a diet 
of polished rice and fish, with few 
green vegetables, suffer in the course 
of time from a _ general paralysis 
which is known as Beri-Beri. It has 
been the deficiency disease long 
known in China, Japan! and the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and I think is quite 
common now in Labrador, Newfound- 
land, in’ parts of Brazil and in many 
parts of eastern coast of South 
America. After a time the individual 
simply loses muscular control, and 
ean be brought out of this condition 


in no other way than by proper 
change of the diet. It was at one 
time believed that polished rice had 
something special to do with the 
causation of this disease, but it is 
now known that diets of several 
types followed in the same respect 
produce this result. The people of 
Labrador and Newfoundland live al- 
most exclusively on bread made from 
bolted white flour, fish, salt meats, 
tea and raisins as almost their only 
fruit supply. This diet proves to be in- 
adequate, and the hospitals of both 
Newfoundland and Labrador contain 
right along and have for more than 
@ decade, numerous subjects of this 
disease. There is no cure for it ex- 
cept a proper modification of the diet, 
It is due to a lack of something of 
which we need but an insignificant 
amount, but that small quantity is 
just as essential as any other indis- 
pensable food constituent. 

There is a second one of these 
unknowns which is by no means 
widely distributed in nature, I might 
say that the one I have just been 
talking about is quite abundant in 
most natural foods, but it is not pres- 
ent at all in polished rice nor in 
starch, sugars, fats and oils, both of 
the animal and vegetable order. 
There is a food which contains a 
small amount of it, bolted wheat flour 
and degerminated cornmeal. These 
have been coming more and more into 
use in the last forty years, since the 
type of milling changed from the old 
type, where small mills were found 
in every community and the whole 
grains were milled and taken home 
for breadmaking. Now we have a new 
process, roller mill process, which 
separates both the germ and the outer 
layer, and the bolted flour, which is 
the only part of the wheat kernel 
going to form human foods is the 
poorest of all parts of the wheat ker- 
nel. The same may be said of de- 
germinated corn meal. There is a 
second dietary essential which has 
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- fat, cream, ini the fats from the 


been known. for but a shot a 
or six years, which is by no mez 
abundant in nature. It is foun 
dantly in the fats of milk, 


jor of the cells of such glan 
meats as liver, kidney and the 
and nowhere else in abundance, 
found, however, in moderate amov 
in the leaves of plants, but to a ve 
small extent and in other of ow 
ural foods, When a diet is ma 
so as to be entirely satisfactory e¢ 
cept that it lacks this second on 
the food essentials we have 
speaking about, we never see 
development of paralysis, but inste: 
in the course of three, four or fi 
weeks a laboratory amimal puta 
such a diet, entirely satisfactory ex- 
cept for this the unknown subatall nee 
develops a peculiar condition of 1 
eyes. 


after it can first be seen that hag e i 
something wrong with the lids. TT 
condition can be relieved in a ¥ 
spectacular way by the introduction 
fats, cod liver oil, into the eyes. Tl 
conditipn of the eye has been ve 
common in several parts of the we 
but was not recognized until very 
cently. There are certain other ey 
troubles of infectious origin. The 
have been confused with the one 
are now talking about. We hay 
abundant evidences, especia 
Japan, that this condition is comn 
No less than 1500 cases have bee 
ported in the literature, of Japanes 
children developing an eye troubl 
which is exactly like the one produce 
in the laboratory tests. No less the 
60 cases have been reported in 
last two or three years as occur 
among rural children in Denm 
curiously enough in the region 
dairying is the principal agric 
industry. I note this because of th 
=a 
method of treatment of animals 
Japan they treat this eye disease 
man by feeding liberal amount 
chicken livers. We have been cur 
laboratory animals, with the fats f 
livers. The trouble has also been 
lieved in numerous cases where it 
not developed too far by giving child 
cream or milk. The recovery is 
as speedy as the onset of the di _ 
I was recently told by a young ¥ 
who had had experience as a med 
missionary in India that she was 
miliar with this trouble in pa rts 
Bengal. There curiously enough 
people have learned that they 
cure this eye disease by feeding 
patient on fresh liver, They do 
things, one of which is necessary 
the other unnecessary, they pou 
the eye with liver and then eat 
liver, and the eyes get well. 
There is a third condition whic 
brought on by faulty diet, but fe 
in another respect. I refer to 
disease known as scurvy. This 
long been known and used to be 1 
common! among sailors in the day} 
long sailing voyages, before the 
of steam navigation. It is not, 
commonly believed by those who } 
no definite knowledge of it, a 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 


“ea F. C. Warner, Newport, R. | 
226 Howard Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
N, E. M. P. A. Making Good. 


oe 

That the N. HE. M. P. A. is making 
d with milk producers is attested 
to by the fact that all producers who 
have not been members up to the 
present time have a good word for the 
organization and readily join when ap- 
Pp oached in the membership campaign 
which is being conducted in the 
Southern District as announced in the 
last issue of the Dairyman. 


f sixty-one men interviewed in 
w London and Windham Counties, 


S fused to join. One man even gaye 
the canvassers a hearty calling down 
for not having been around before. 
In conducting the canvass being 
de, the N. E. M. P. A. Manager 
first yisits the County President and 
goes over with him the standing of 
the Locals in his county. Thena day 
dg } spent by the two in visiting the offi- 
cers of the Locals, going over the 
Db ooks again and deciding on what is 
needed to bring the local up to 100 
per cent efficiency. If a meeting is 
needed a date is agreed upon and the 
local officers see that the producers 
get together. If a personal canvass 
is needed, a date is fixed when the 
N .E M. P. A. Manager and the Presi- 
en mt or Secretary can make the can- 
vass, the local officers securing a list 
of shippers as a guide. In most 
Erinties the ‘County Agent is also of 
great assistance. In making the can- 
yass all shippers who are not mem- 
b ers are interviewed and all old mem- 
bers who have no active dues orders 
are signed up on a new order. Many 
of these old members who have been 
8] ipping for some time are paying up 


ders had lapsed and during which 
e they have been receiving the 
efit of the Association just the 
e. All producers whose names 
ear on the books but who have 
er died or sold out and moved 
y are being dropped. 

ummary of the Canvass to Date. 
arted the campaign in New Lon- 
County, Conn. Visited the offi- 
Of five locals with County Presi- 
t C. J. Abell. 


Py Newport, R. I. 

‘The membership committee consist- 
) of President Frank T. Peckham, 
Clinton 3B. Copeland, David 
, Elmer Sisson, Frank Nunes, 
is. A. Sherman, Russell Peckham, 
Fred Sherman and Isaac Fish, Jrt., 
ave practically completed their work 
f organizing the market, having 
immed in fifty-four memberships in 
ast month, This gives the New- 
Local & membership of 131 and 


, ten of whom sell in the New- 
t market. — 

e Market Committee met the 
part of October and decided to 
jell the milk for two months and the 


Surplus 


eck Dairy Assn 46. @ 
furphy Co. 44. @ 
Creamery (about) 25. = 


7 Every €o, schol 26. 


Conn., just one, a Scotland man, re-. 


% surplus % 
price 
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Canvassed Lebanon territory with 


Local President C. J. Abell, secured 


twenty-four new members and signed 
four old members on new orders. To- 
tal membership Lebanon Local, sixty- 
eight. 

Called on A. T. Gregoris of Colum- 
bia, who had one new member, bring- 
ing the membership of his local up to 
seventy. 

Canvassed Sprague-Franklin with 
President L. P. Ayer. Secured five 
new members and five old members 
on new orders making every shipper 
a member. Total, forty-two. 

Canvassed No. Stonington. Se- 
cured one new member and five old 
members. Only three do not be- 
long. Total, twenty-six. 

Canvassed Bozrah with Sec. Elijah 
Abel. Secured eight new members 
and one old member making the local 
100 per cent strong. Total, thirty- 
eight. 

President Appleton Main of the 
Preston-Ledyard Local secured a dues 
order from one old member making 
the membership complete with the ex- 
ception of one. Total membership, 
twenty-three. 

Canvassed Lisbon and Canterbury 
with President Henry Kendall and 
Sec. Harry Hull.- Secured five new 
and two old members, being every 
shipper at’Canterbury dnd all but two 
at Versailles. Total, twenty-one. 

Canvassed Jewett City with Simon 
Brewster. Secured seven new mem- 
bers and two old members, Two 
more were not seen. Total eighteen. 

Windham County, Conn. 

Visited the officers of four locals 
with County President Wm. F. 
Spokesfield. 

Canvassed So. Windham with Sec. 
Thomas Mara. Secured five new 


members, making another 100 per 
cent Local. Total membership, 
thirty. 


Canvassed Scotland with Secretary 
Gerald Waldo. Secured three new 
and one old members. Met the first 
man who refused to join. Total mem- 
bership, twenty-nine. 

The success of the canvass of the 
other locals in this county will be 
reported next month. In the terri- 
tory covered four members have no 
effective orders, eleven are not ship- 
ping at present, and there are sixteen 
shippers who are not members. 


following prices have been agreed 
upon at the dealers’ plant for Novem- 
ber and December, subject to surplus. 
Noy. 9% cents per quart, Dec. 10 cents 
per quart. 

During October, although milk re- 
ceipts dropped off somewhat in this 
market over the previous month the 
sales dropped off more so that the 
market carried as high as 46 per 
cent surplus. If it had not been for 
the outside market for whole milk 
secured through the N. B. M. P. A 
producers would have lost heavily. As 
it was the increased surplus was hard- 
ly noticed. The following prices were 
paid by the Newport Dealers for Octo- 
per milk: 


whole price price 

whole milk at at 
milk price plant farm 
Plus 644 @ 9. 9.0¢ 8.63¢c 
Plus 56 @ 9.5 8.7¢ 8.2¢ 
Plus 75 @ 9.6 9.0¢ 8.5¢ 
Plug 75 @ 9.6 9.0c 8.5¢ 


* At the last méeting several 


NORTHERN DISTRICT. 


Carl A. Smith. 

Mr. Pattee says that his hopes of 
the past two years have now been 
realized in the establishing of an of- 
fice in Lawrence to take care of the 
district extending from Manchester, 
N. H., to Haverhill, Mass., along the 
Merrimack Valley. 


In the establishing of this new office 
of course the manager has been busy 
attending to a thousand and one 
things which go with the beginning 
of any similar office. With rooms to 
he hired, telephone and electric light 
connections to be made, the furniture 
to be secured and supplies ordered 
and necessary help hired, there has 
been less time for field work than 
could be hoped for. 

The price changes coming in all 
of the five markets concerned on No- 
yember ist have resulted in a need for 
much personal work. The Market 
Committees of all the cities except 
Nashua have been met and the As- 
sistant Manager, Mr. Davis, from the 
Boston office has greatly assisted in 
trying to solve some of the difficulties 
and enable the writer to secure a foot- 
hold. 

In the Lowell market some difficulty 
has arisen with one particular dealer 
who thought that his hundred-can 
route might be operated entirely in- 
dependent of the rest of the dealers 
and of the Association interests. Re- 
peated conferences with him met 
with no pleasing response and it was 
necessary to interview his producers 
and co-operate with them in with- 
holding the milk. Mr. Dealer there- 
upon became rather stubborn and de- 
termined not to recognize the Asso- 
ciation or have anything whatever to 
do with its representatives. Forty- 
eight hours with a gradual drying-up 
of the milk, however, and two sleep- 
less nights had a great deal to do 
with changing his mental atmosphere 
and on Saturday afternoon, the 15th, 
he very quietly and with a very mild 
attitude consented to do business with 
the Market Committee and for all in- 
tents and purposes agreed to pay the 
Association price. It makes only ap- 
proximately 7 cents per can difference 
over and above the price he formerly 
paid, 

It strikes the writer that this will 
more than pay the dues to the Asso- 
ciation and leave the farmer quite a 
little more than he had formerly re- 
ceived—a proof of the value of the 
Association and its efforts. 

Investigations are being carried on 
in the Manchester market at the pres- 
ent time to determine the exact status 
of affairs and efforts will be made in 
the near future to bring about a bet- 
ter recognition of the Association’s 
strength in the territories that supply 
that market. It is hoped that this 
may be arranged with no unpleasant- 
ness. But the members backed by 
N. E. M. P. A. officials will be deter- 
mined to bring about this recognition 
even if rather vigorous ee are nec- 
essary, | 1] 

The Manager met ete Haverhill 
Committee on two different occasions. 
of the 
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large dealers were invited to the con- 
ference and it was very pleasing in- 
deed to note a relation that could well 
be copied in some of the other mar- 
kets. One dealer assured me that he 
had bought milk from the same farm- 
ers for years and that all differences 
were settled in a very pleasing man- 
ner and he believes in the Association 
and has never failed to pay the price 
established by that Organization. 

It is very noticeable to the writer 
in taking up his duties a lack of com- 
parison in some of the conditions sur- 
rounding the five cities and a lack of 
comparison in prices being paid for 
milk by both consumer and dealer. 
Undoubtedly the ideal situation would 
be where such prices were uniform 
throughout cities that are so closely 
related both as regards miles and geo- 
graphical location but it may be a 
matter of several months and even 
years before this situation could be 
arranged to the satisfaction of the ma- 
jority. } 

The same problems that are New 
England wide with respect to “Sur- 
plus” and “Deferential Prices” are of 
course very vital in the markets of 
this District. Practically all of the 
criticisms which arise from dealers 
and producers alike bear a very close 
relation to these two problems. It 
seems almost necessary that all men 
having the best interests of the As- 
sociation at heart will devote no small 
mental energy in attempting to meet 
these issues fairly and squarely and 
out of the chaos of ideas and the 
somewhat limited experience of the 
Past create a fundamental and gen- 
eral policy which shall rule. 

Of course all realize that especial 
cases might arise which would re- 
quire departure from the general pol- 
icy. 

Vigorous attempts shall be made 
during the next six weeks to meet 
the secretaries and presidents and 
various Locals and start the collec- 
tion of dues which are necessary in 
order to provide for the support of 
the new office. 

The members of the District haye 
been circularized in regard to the lo- 
cation of the office and it is to be 
hoped that they will consider this to 
be their opportunity for the secur- 
ing of such aid as is needed in bring- 
ing about a more perfect scheme of 
milk marketing. 


——______ 


ICE 


Last Summer we were flooded with 
complaints about sour milk. Ice was 
scarce and dear. Farmers, dealers 
and railroads used too little of it and 
each blamed the other when milk went 
wrong. Say what we will, the only 
safe way for a farmer to do is to de- 
liver his milk to the purchaser or to 
the railroad under 50 degrees. That 
cannot be done, except in rare cases, 
without the use of ice. Most farmers 
are inclined to economy in using ice. 
We cannot tell whether this winter 
will be favorable to ice storage, but it 
is none too early to begin planning to 
harvest a liberal supply. The wise 
dairyman is he who looks ahead and 
plans his work. 

Get ready to store ice. 


—s 
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PERSONAL WORD 

We are getting things straightened 
out in the office and it looks as though 
Wwe might have an efficient system be- 
fore long. I have wanted to have a 
lot of work done, but have been pre- 
vented by two things—lack of funds 
and not knowing how. Personally, I 
don’t shine as an office man. I hate 
to write and figure. I can plan a lit- 
tle, but when it comes to doing, I’m 
no good. Of all things I detest, it is 
to do little things over and over again. 
I used, in the old days, to direct enve- 
lopes to-from 600 to 1000 producers 

each month. It took me about two 

days to do what a fair girl could do 
in one. I would spread out over the 
dining room table and usually make 
such a nuisance of myself that my 
wife would finish the job to get rid of 
me. 

Now we have 20,000 names to keep 
track of with all sorts of combina- 
tions to save time and space. 

We have in a general way had a 
plan of handling the office, but some- 
thing was always happening to throw 
us outiof gear. We have a competent 
man to lay out and run the office de- 
tail, and now we expect great and 
noticeable improvement. 

One plan that promises much is our 
monthly executive conferences. We 
now have a splendid force of young 
men identified with this work. With 
Davis and Thyng at Boston, Warner 
at Providence, Lull at Worcester, 
Smith at Lawrence and Adams, Mor- 
row and Currier in the field, the 
NEMPA has no excuse for failure, if 
the members will give it their sup- 
port. These men come to the Boston 
office every month for a conference 
and to lay out the next month’s work. 

We went out to lunch together the 
last time they were in and I sat there 
looking at them. I was struck with 
the thought that young men, trained 

« in agriculture, with ambition to make 


THE 


the most of themselves, were now see- 
ing in the NEMPA movement an op- 
portunity for achievement. It was a 
fine group of fellows, quick, intelli- 
gent, aggressive, ambitious, jolly and 
ready for work or fun. I was proud 
of them. They are no six-hour day, 
five-day week chaps. Every one of 
them willing and anxious to do what- 
ever may be necessary to put the job 
across, each having ideas of his own 
about almost everything, ready to de- 
fend them and to knock the tar out 
of any one who attacked them, but 
having to take it while the other fel- 


lows literally pulled his ideas all to’ 


pieces and showed him where they 
were all wrong. Well, that’s the sort 
of material I like to work with. My 
ideas had to run the gauntlet with 
the rest, and they came out pretty 
well scarred. Some of them didn’t 
get by at all. It’s better not to sub- 
mit a project to that group unless you 
want to see its weak points laid bare. 
If we can build up an executive 
force of this sort of stuff and keep it 
together for a few years, the NEMPA 
will be invincible. I want to have 
this work handled by a group of clean, 
bright young fellows, ready any min- 
ute to fight, ride or “rastle’ every 
one of them capable of taking my job, 
and stepping on my heels to make me 
keep ahustling, but without personal 
disloyalty. If I can’t keep ahead, I’ll 
step one side and let them by. It’s up 
to me to set the pace. I'll make them 
go some, these young chaps, and I'll 
help them come along, too, and if we 
have our health we’ll do some teaming 
that will make the interested specta- 
tors watch us come down the stretch. 
You see I always did like a horse-race 
and I’m proud of my team. 
PATTEE. 


WHAT ABOUT CUTTING COSTS. 
There are those who assume that 
the consumers should buy all the milk 
made at a price that will yield a profit 
in making it, no matter what it costs. 
But somehow it don’t work out that 
way. The public must have milk, but 
they resent any advance in price and 
turn to substitutes when prices go up. 
Indeed, farmers themselves do that 
very thing. There’s hardly a country 
store that doesn’t sell condensed, 
evaporated and powdered milk and 
nut or oleomargerine to farmers. We 
believe it is just as much our busi- 
ness to cut costs as to boost prices. 
Fortunately New England has extra- 
ordinary advantages in an educational 
way. We have six colleges of Agri- 
culture, six State Departments, six 
State Granges and many times the 
machinery for teaching improved 
methods of dairying, that those sec- 
tions have from which the substitutes 
come. It is up to us to compete with 
them and live, rather than raise prices 
till they get our market and we die. 
This is not a plea for low prices. 
We have fought too long and hard to 
keep prices at the living point to be 
open to such a charge. But it is a plea 
to cut costs wherever possible, so that 
we may make more money and still 
hold or increase our sales. 
What are New England dairymen 
doing to reduce costs? The old for- 
mula still holds that costs may be re- 
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duced by “breeding and feeding”. Be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 men ship milk 
to Greater Boston alone. How many 
still use scrub sires? How many be- 
long to a cow test association or even 
keep any kind of records? How many 
buy grain by the ton in car lots 
through a co-operative association? 
How many are members of farm 
bureaus? How many consult with the 
county agent about their dairy prob- 
lems? 

There is no denying that the cost 
of making Boston’s milk could be re- 
duced. It is highly probable that un- 
less forced to it, many men will never 
reduce it; as long as they can get by 
without reducing costs, they won’t re- 
duce them. 

The NEMPA stands for efficient 
dairying. This means a reasonable ef- 
fort to cut costs. If any producer 
wants to know how, let him consult 
his county agent. He may get assist- 
ance in keeping records or to start a 
cow test association. He can be put 


,in touch with better stock, with grain 


buying opportunities or even with bor- 
rowing facilities through the land 
banks. Please remember, that this 
Association stands as ready to help 
reduce the cost of milk to producer 
and consumer as it does to raise the 
price. All we ask is the fair and rea- 
sonable price that wil1 su8tain dairy- 
ing when it is economically done. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 
R. D. Lull. 

Prices in different markets in this 
territory :— 

Brattleboro, Vermont:—Price re- 
mains unchanged at present, 9 cents 
per quart. 

Greenfield:—Price incréased from 9 
to 9% cents per quart on Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Leominster:—Price to sesietn: at 78 
cents per 81% quart can during No- 


vember. This price has held in this 
city for several months without 
change. - 


Springfield:—Price is 10 cents per 
quart from November ist to Decem- 
ber 31st inclusive. 

Webster:—10 cents per quart from 
November ist to December 31st, in- 
glusive. 

Westfield: —10 cents per quart, be- 
ginning October 20th to December 
31st. 

Worcester:—83 cents per 81% quart 
can from November ist to December 
31st, inclusive. 

These pricecs are all for milk de- 
livered to the respective markets, and 
subject to deductions of freight or 
truck hauling charges. 

The markets of Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, and Greenfield, Mass. (the last 
two to be organized in this territory), 
and the market of Leominster, Mass. 
do not change price schedules at any 
fixed date, but their prices are raised 
or lowered from time to time accord- 
ing to the condition of market and 
cost of production. 

The markets of Springfield and 
Webster follow the Boston Market 
price, changing prices at the same 
time as Boston. 

Westfield changes about the same 
time and follows very nearly the Bos- 
ton Market Price. 


: 


Woreesien chases arieen" at 
same time as Koston and the price 
follow about the same as Boston 
sometimes being a little higher and 
sometimes a little lower  ,accordi 8 
to Market conditions. 

At Westfield, the co-operative milk 
plant is soon to become a reality. The 
building which was purchased son 
time ago is being rapidly remodell 
and new and up-to-date milk machin- 
ery being installed. It had been hop 
that the plant would start runni 
November ist, but due to the delay 
of delivery of machinery, the work 
has been held up. A Manager has 
already been employed and is now on 
the job getting everything in readi- 
ness for the early beginning of the 
actual work of marketing milk. We 
all surely wish every success to this — 
undertaking of this group of produc- 
ers and offer every-encouragement to 
them. 

The greater part of what has hee 
known as the Brattleboro Car is now 
moving to the Springfield Market, hay- 
ing been purchased by the A. H. Phil- 
lips Company. This milk, about 4000 
quarts is at present being shipped by 
truck, the truck starting at Westmins- 
ter, Vermont. The Phillips Com- 
pany had been short of milk fos some 
time and as they had failed to locate 
a sufficient supply nearer than this, 
finally succeeded in making a deal 
with this group of producers. 

The case of Anderson Bros. came 
to trial at the Central District Court 
in Worcester on Saturday, Novembe 
15th; at one o’clock it was adjourned 
until the following Wednesday. ce 2 
hearing was completed at 12.15 o 
that day and Judge Whiting nroiaae ed 
us his decision some time this week 
An account of the decision of the 
court will appear in the next issue of 
the Dairyman. 

A meeting of the Market Committee 
of Springfield was held at the Hamp- 
den County League Rooms on Mon- 
day, November 10th, to diseuss some 
details in regard™to the movements Of 
milk in that market. 

A meeting of the Worcester Market 
Committee was held at this office on 
Tuesday, November 11th, for the pur- 
pose of discussing price schedules af- 
ter January 1st; as a result of this 
meeting, a meeting of the entire 
Market Association is called for Fri 
day November 2ist, at 10.30 at 
office. 

There is to be a meeting of 
Greenfield local on Monday even ing, 
November 17th, to discuss some de 
tails in further perfecting the loca 
and methods of dues collections. 


MILK CONSUMERS IN NEW vou 
TO STRIKE . 


NEW YORK, Nov. 16.—The i 
in the milk “strike” of more nar 
600,000 consumers in Greater Nev 
York, scheduled to begin tomorrow 
tonight was definied as “a demon- 
stration of the ability of the midd. dle 
class consumer to organize.” ] 

The above was clipped from — 
Boston Herald, Nov. 17. 4 

It is an example of dang ou 
propaganda which the N. E. M. P. 
is trying to avoid in New England 
The publication of this story may) 
lead to a similar attempt in Bosto 
and other cities. We are fortifie 
with official statements that ¢ 
prices are “not unreasonable.” — 


vember, 1919 


MILK PRODUCERS STAND 


ew England Will Stand by Presl- 
: dent Campbell. 

a Hon. Milo D. Campbell has received 
from Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, an 
‘invitation to have the National Milk 
Producers Federation, of which Mr. 
ampbell is president, represented at 
joint conference between federated 
abor and the farm organizations of 
the country, at Washington, Decem- 
ber 18. 2 
a "Below is given Mr. Campbell’s re- 
‘ply which will explain itself: 
“Coldwater, Michigan, Nov. 6th, 1919 
_ Samuel Gompers, President Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Washing- 
n, D.C. Dear Sir. I am just in re- 


which you have called for December 
th at Labor Federation Headquar- 
rs in Washington. 

“In your invitation you announce 

e purpose, among other things, to 

sonsider ‘collective bargaining’ for 
farmers, and that other farm organi- 
gations are to be invited. — 
_ “The reference you make to the pre- 
liminary meeting to consider this call 
is familiar, as I was present at the 
Beret meeting of the same. 

“T was not present, however, when 
any agreement was reached approving 
the same under conditions then or 
now existing. 

_ “The annual meeting of the Nation- 
at Milk Producers Federation will not 
ke place until the 16th and 17th of 
December at Chicago, and as Presi- 
: dent of such Federation, I would not 
consider a matter of this importance 
e within my power to determine. 
“J will, however, 
‘with the executive committee and 
abide by their decision. 
“The National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations is made up of many dis- 
tinct associations and farm _ bodies. 
While I am chairman of the General 
Board, I feel that in a matter of this 
portance, each organization should 
act for itself, deciding its own course. 
_ “I fully agree with you, that the 
farmers of the country have many 
common interests with the toilers of 
the cities. It is unnecessary to enum- 
erate them. 
“But events of the last year and 
icularly of the last few weeks, 
have in my opinion alienated much 
of the good will toward organized la- 
bor that was previously in the heart 
of the farmers. 
“For this condition yéu may not be 
sponsible, nor other sane and con- 
rvative members of the A. F. of L. 
think that I can appreciate the 
cult position you hold; but at this 
moment your team is running away. 
» as farmers, would be glad to aid 
in stopping them, but not to ride in 
the wagon. 
_ “We do want the right to collective- 
ell our farm products and the right 
buy our necessities collectively. 
ut we do not ask the right to im- 
our collective agent upon any 
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purchaser that if he does not want 
our collected products at the price we 
name, that he must arbitrate; or that 
he must not supply his wants from 
any other source, if he would avoid 
trouble. 

“We do not ask through legal enact- 
ment, nor in the court of public sen- 
timent, any such un-American advan- 
tage. There are some radical differ- 
ences, I fear, and with roots reaching 
down too deep for affiliation at this 
time. 

“‘Law and Order’ are words that 
have not yet been erased from the 
vocabulary of the farmer, and cannot 
be. with ease. 

“He believes in the open shop. He 
is not opposed to labor unions. He 
may be divided in sentiment upon the 
right to quit work, to strike and under 
what circumstances. 

“But ‘the right to contract between 
men is to him a sacred one. 


“With the great coal mining strike © 


now on; with the railroad strike 
threatened; with labor unions at the 
throat of the Nation under present 
conditions; with starvation and the 
tortures of winter cold but a few 
weeks or days ahead; do not offer 
pleasant contemplation for the con- 
vening of such a conference as the 
one you suggest. 

“Farmers do want some relief, but 
they will only ask such relief through 
channels provided by. the constitution 
and laws of the country. 

“Now, Mr. Gompers, I may be 
wrong in writing to you of these 
things, for you have many times pro- 
tested that the conditions above were 
pot to your liking. But they exist and 
are in the saddle in the name of or- 
ganized labor. 

“If your conference is for the pur- 
pose of rededicating beth labor and 
agriculture to the support of ithe con- 
stitution and laws of the country; to 
the preservation of law and order; 
to needed changes of law through law- 
ful means; to just maintenance of 
property rights; to fight Bolshevism 
and radical socialism; to punish vio- 
lence; to suppress the red flag; to 
justly benefit the condition of labor 
and agriculture without injustice to 
others, then I am with you heart and 
soul. 

“In this letter I have only spoken 
my own opinions and have not con- 
sulted any of my directors or others. 

“If they differ with me, they will 
undoubtedly speak for themselves. 
But as you asked for an immediate re- 
ply, I am giving you my own personal 
views. 

“They may be misinterpreted, for 
no man can express himself as op- 
posed to radicalism in these days 
without being classed as an enemy tu 
labor, 

“Wien I have heard from others, f 
will be glad to write you further upon 
the subject; at the same time hoping 
that conditions may yet leave the 
Federation of Labor the loyal patri- 
otic and helpful organization it should 
be, and that its affairs may continue 
to be managed by thoughtful, consid- 
erate men. 

MILO D. CAMPBELL, 

President National Milk Producers 

Federation,” 
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FEED YOUR HUNGRY CROPS 


GROWING crops must have food—plant food—which they can 
get only from the soil. Naturally a well fed crop does better 
than one that is underfed. The only way to feed the crop is 
to feed the soil, and the easiest way to feed the soil is to spread 
stable manure properly. The manure is too necessary to crop 
success to be neglected. Short rationing of your soil is cheat- 
ing your pocket-book. You should feed your crops well and 
regularly. Spread manure as fast as made, spread it quickly, 
easily, thoroughly, evenly, and cheaply with an 


ial 
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INTERNATIONAL LOW DOWN WIDE SPREAD 
SPREADER 


. This is the Spreader that gives the manure a double beating, 
breaks it up into small pieces and scatters it beyond the wheel 
track of the machine in an even coating light or heavy over 
the entire surface of the soil. The box is low and narrow. The 
Spreader can be driven into the barn to be loaded. It turns 
short and is easy to handle around buildings and in the barn- 

yard. There are three sizes—small, medium and large. 


Dee us a card for descriptive catalogue of these Low Down 
Wide Spread International Spreaders to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


43 SOMERVILLE AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
(Somerville Station) 


Master. Your Soi 


Real mastery of the soil cuts out much of the labor and 
worry of farming. What would it be worth to you to 
know just what course to follow with a field which your 
greatest efforts have failed to make profitable. The 
proper selection and use of fertilizer are important; so is 
the selection of seed. But good management of the soil 
is also necessary. 

Why not find out just what to do! Why not consult our 


Agricultural Service Bureau 


This Bureau has carried on field tests for many years with many 
kinds of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, in many states on ‘different 
soils, under different conditions of rainfall, climate, etc. It has de- 
monstrated to many farmers the best methods of managing their soils. 
Perhaps it may help you solve your problems. It is under the per- 
sonal charge of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, formerly Director of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Station. This service is free to you. 


‘How to Make Money with Fertilizers’’ 

is the title of a 56 page book (46 illustrations) containing 
information every farmer needs in relation to the proper use 
of fertilizers; it shows where profit is to be found, and how 
to get it. It is an interesting book—not a catalog. Any 
one of our offices named below will send it to you free. 
Simply mention this paper and ask for the book. Do it 
now. Master your Soil! 

If we have no agent in your town, we want one. 
Write us for nearest agent’s name or ask for an agency yourself 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


ATLANTA CHARLESTON DETROIT NEw YORK 
Boston CINCINNATI JACKSONVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND Los ANGELES St. Louis 
BUFFALO COLUMBIA MONTGOMERY SAVANNAH, ETC. 


Please Address Office Nearest to You 
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CLEAN UTENSILS 


Practically all bac- 
teria and impurities 
that spoil milk and 


eream come from 
strainers, pails, separat- 
ors and cans. 


Since this is true, the 
use of 


VWvando 


Dairymans - 


—Cleener and Cleatset. 


is of exceptional impor- 
tance to the dairyman, 
because this specialized 
dairy cleanser insures 
all dairy utensils clean, 
wholesome, pure and 
sanitary, by removing 
the objectionable mat- 
ter which may serve as 
food or lodgement for 
bacteria. 

And furthermore this 
cleanser also proves to 
be an economy beeause 
of its low cleaning cost. 


Indian in Ask your 
circle 
supply house 
to fill your 
order. 
Bey It cleans 
pee’ _—_ clean. 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


101 Tremont St, 
Boston, - - - Mass. 


Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte, - 


Mich. 
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MAINE AND NORTHERN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 
——) 
Harold P. Adame. 

I recently put in two days with Mr. 
Oliver Earle, President of the Hollis 
Centre, Maine local branch. We also 
covered the membership of the Buxton 
local branch. As a result of our visit 
upon these members we collected 
$20.75 in back dues, enrolled five new 
members and got several of the mem- 
bers, who had not had a chance be- 
fore, to sign the dues orders. on their 
dealers. 

The members of the Buxton Local 
wish to combine with the Hollis Cen- 
tre Local. I have notified the Cen- 
tral Office to that effect. Mr. Earle 
is a staunch worker for the N. BH. M. 
P. A. and the Buxton members would 
be making no mistake to combine with 
Hollis Centre under Mr. Earle’s lead- 
ership. 

There are yet two or three members 
who are behind on their dues, but by 
the first of 1920 this Local should be 
100% paid up in dues as well ag in 
membership. 

Under the Rochester Local, N. H. I 
visited James N. Stiles of Center 
Strafford, N. H. Mr. Stiles is one of 
the charter members of N. E. M. P. A. 
and one of its strongest supporters. 
Mr. Stiles took his team and we called 
on several of the members around 
Centre Strafford. Many had never 
signed the percentage cards and in all 
such cases, almost before we spoke of 
it, the members said, “How much do I 
Owe you on back dues?” We collected 
$18.25 in back dues and enrolled three 
new members. 

Within marketing distance of Roch- 
ester there are two or three members 
who feel that they have not sufficient 
reason for supporting the association. 
It seems to me that they overlook the 
fact that the N. BH. M. P. A., by in- 
creasing the price for the producer 


‘who wholesales his milk, increases 


to a like extent the price at which 
the dealers must sell. You will no- 
tice that every time the producers ad- 
vance their price the dealers advance 
a like amount or more. Now do you 
imagine that if the retail price in 
Boston and the nearby cities were 15 
cents per quart instead of 17 cents 
that the producers who retail in 
Rochester, N. H., would be able to 
sell their milk for 14 cents per quart 
as they are now doing? There is no 
reason why the producer who retails 
his milk, cream or butter should not 
give his support to the N. E. M. P. A. 

At Sanbornville, N. H. a number of 
producers have gone out of business 
but there are still several large pro- 
ducers doing business: John Roberts, 
F, §. Morgan, Harry Perry, A. BE. 
Reed, R. C. Brewster and others. All 
are strong supporters of the associa- 
tion. 

Some of the members had not 
signed the dues orders but all were 
waiting and-ready to do so. $9.14 
was paid to me in back dues and five 
new members were added to the list. 
One of the new members, F. J. Smith 
said, “I am glad to have a chance to 
join the N. BE. M. P. A,, I have felt 
guilty ever since I commenced ship- 
ping milk because I was not support- 
ing the association.” 
Smith’s statement expresses the senti- 


I think Mr. 


ment of the other new members. 


I received considerable help from ~ 


Mr, W. S. Chase who is the Father of 
the Sanbornville Local; also from Mr. 
John Roberts, Harry Perry, and Wil- 
bur Moore. Mr. Moore was one of 
the charter members but has now 
gone out of the dairying business. 

I found a few members who were 
dissatisfled with the present surplus 
plan but as Mr. Perry puts it, “What 
is the use to kick if you can’t offer 
some better plan.” 


306 Hudson Street 


December 


SAVINGS 


MORE MILK at LESS COST 


USE PUREBRED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COWS 


8,000 to 15,000 Ibs. of milk a year. Whole herds 
average 10,000 Ibs.—largest and most vigorous 
race of cattle on the earth. Regular breeders, 2 
calves weighing 80 to 140 Ibs. at birth. Not 

dainty about their feed. 


~Send for free illustrated booklets. 


HOSTEIN-FRESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


F, L, HOUGHTON, Sec’y 


The next Bice Bi-Monthly Sale 


THE PUREBRED LIVE STOCK SALES 60, ne, 


of Brattlboro, Vermont 


Tuesday and Wednesday 


Will consist of upwards of 125 head of especially choice, 
purebred, registered Holstein-Friesian cattle of both sexes 


from some of the best herds in the country. 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO 


The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America 


Go on Interest DEC. 


qi 


Is the Rate We Have Been Paying 
START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company | 


6O Devonshire St., Boston 


Portland. 

bs aa mee aac | : 
The Portland situation is not whol- — 
ly worked out as yet. There have 
been no reports of any dealer not pay- 
ing the association price. As a whole — 
conditions have improved considera- — 
bly and by next month things should ~ 
be running more smoothly. If any 
producer is not receiving the associa 
tion price he should report the fact 
at once to some member of the Mar-— 
ket ‘Committee. ¥ 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


2d and 3d 


DEPOSITS 
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‘urns the Edge of Winter’s 
Coldest Wind! 


hat’swhy £70 <= 


This is the 

original 2 

Contoocook 
package 


For Fifty Years 


| i] fee oe: : Pure Wool Ribbed 
{| Warmth - Comfort - Reliability - and Wear pine or Natural 


Just what you 
Contoocook Mills Corporation - 78 Chauncey St., Boston. Mass. want to absorb 


: eo 
“ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU A’SUIT OF Sa ease 


CONTOOGOOK Howsr UNDERWEAR 


1 


| | Unequalled for 
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Cheese & Butter 


On the farm Hansen’s Prepara- 
tions make butter and _ cheese 
making simple and easy. Cham- 
pions and prize winners use them 
because the are pure, concentrated, 
simplest to use and always depend- 
able. 


HANSENS 


PREPARATIONS 
Hansen’s Rennet Tablets for home 
cheese making; Cheese Color Tab- 
lets; Danish Butter Color a pure 
vegetable color used in finest but- 
ter. Use Junket Brand Butter- 
milk Tablets to ripen the cream 
for butter and the milk for cheese 
in the smal] dairy, as well as to 
prepare delicious, pure “Butter- 
milk” in every home. 

At all drug or grocery stores or 

sold direct. 
An interesting, well illustrated 
booklet on cheese making, “The 
Story of Cheese,” by J. D. Freder- 
ikson, free with an order for $1.00 
worth of Rennet Tablets. Send for 
particulars. 


Chr. Hansen's Laboratory |@ 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


MADE with MILK 


Housewives serve JUNKET the 
Food Dessert Made with Milk and 
Hansen’s Junket Tablets. 


ONE-MAN SAW RIG 
“THE LITTLE WONDER” 


P 
that can be pumped 


It will cut more wood per man than 
one twice its cost with a crew of 3 
men, 

Complete Water-Systems: Electric 
Motors and Gasolene Engines on hand 
for immediate delivery. 


CHARLES J. JACER COMPANY 


15 Custom House Rtroet, Bostan 
33 Canal St., Providence, R.1. 13 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


Wise Folks Save Money 


Bank It 


When you save 
any sum over and 
above your. ex- 
penses—bank it. It 
is safe here—and 
earns interest for 


Wise Bees Save Honey 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF 


Q 1 you. 
2 7 WRITE FOR 


“BANKING BY MAIL” 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75Tremont St., Boston. 


INTEREST 
BEGINS 
JAN. 10TH 


P. 

eave 
CREAMERY 
‘ EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 
-12 SOUTH MARKET. ST. 
BOSTON,-— MASS. 

STOCK BARN FITTINGS 
MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 
SUPPLIES 


- rainy weather. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


VERMONT. 


M. B. Morrow. 

Pres. John Farrell of East Clarendon 
went out one rainy day recently and 
brought in four new memberships for 
his Local. A good way to improve the 
Other local officers 
please note. 

Sec. G. E. Hadwin of the South 
Wallingford Local turned in five mem- 
berships the first of the month. 


The Randolph Local with 225 mem- 
bers is one of the largest and most 
active in the State. Sec. G. H. Temple 
of that local turned in several new 
memberships last week also $70 in 
dues from members whose dues had 
not been deducted by their dealer. 


The Richford Local organized early 
in September now has a membership 
of 75. 


Six members were recently added 
to the Danby Local. 

Rutland County Pres. L. H .Cooke 
states that there is some talk of a 
Co-operative storage plant at Rutland 
to take care of eggs and surplus dairy 
products for the farmers of the 
county, 


The Addison County Co-operative 
dairy plant at Middlebury is being en- 
larged to accommodate its rapidly 
growing business. Among the improve- 
ments are a new boiler of large ca- 
pacity, a larger pasteurizer and a re- 
frigerating plant. 

In the resignation of County Agent 
Isaac N. Bartlett which goes into ef- 
fect Jan. ist, Addison County loses 
a hard working efficient agricultural 
leader who during his two years of 
service has done much for the cause 
of better farming. Mr. Bartlett’s 
plans for the future are not definitely 
known but it is hoped that he and 
Mrs. Bartlett will continue to make 
their home in Addison County. 

Williston in Chittenden County has 
what might be called a 100% local 
every shipper being a member of the 
N. E. M. P. A. 

Cuttingsville fs another local which 
stands high. Sec. Arthur Adams, 
whom the writer recently visited, 
states that every producer in the 
town is an enthusiastic member of 
the N. E. M. P. A. 

The writer recently spent a day 
canvassing with Sec. “Tuff” Blair of 
Brookfield securing several members 
for that local. 

The St. Albans Co-operative Cream- 
ery association began business No- 
vember ist in the recently acquired 
Whiting Plant. The dairymen of St. 
Albans and vicinity are to be con- 
gratulated on thus putting the market- 
ing of their product on a Co-operative 
basis. 

Pres. Geo. FE. Young of Lamoile 
County reports that the United Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Creamery Associa- 
tion, organization of which was men- 
tioned in the October issue of this 
“Dairyman,” will be ready for business 
at the recently purchased Stafford 
Plant in Morrisville by Nov. 15th. 

The Co-operative Creamery at 
North Randolph is nearing comple- 
tion. Pres. E. W. Snow states that 
the directors hope to have the plant 
ready to operate early in December. 


TOP QUALITY 
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Her Health Was Not Left 
to Chance 
The cows that make the big milk 


records are well fed and well bred, to 

be sure. But, above all, they are in 

the pink of condition, The constant 
@ strain of heavy milk production will 
wear down the vitality of the diges- 
tive and genital organs in the best 
of cows, and the result is such ail- 
ments as Abortion, Retained After- . 
birth, Barrenness, Scouring, Bunches 
and Milk Fever. Any of these dis- 
eases can be successfully treated and 
eliminated with KOW-KURE, the 
great cow medicine. The medicinal 
properties of this famous remedy act 
directly on the organs of production 
and reproduction, putting the cow’s 
system back to normal, healthy ac- 
tion. Feed dealers and druggists 
sell KOW-KURE: 60c and $1.20 
packages. Consider cow-health first, 
and your dairy will be a leader, 
and a money-maker. Our free 
treatise, 


“THE HOME COW DOCTOR,” 


will give you valuable 
pointers on how to 
treat and’ prevent 
cow diseases. Ask 
for your copy. 
Dairy Association 
Company 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


: Health Pays! 


This perfect three-year-old 
Jersey has a yearly milk 
record of 17,793 lbs. Noth- 
ing short of 100% health 
would make such 
a record possible. 


Try raising the 
health standard of 
your cows; it will 
increase your milk 
profits. 


i) 


sr A Superior Blend 


of Milk Making Ingredients 


International Special Dairy Feed makes more 
milk than any grain you can buy or grow—or any 
grain mixture you can mix. And it costs you less. 

This is because experts analyzed the properties 
of milk. They discovered the elements needed to 
make milk and the elements that helped the cow 
turn them into milk. 

Then these specialists worked out—in the 
International Laboratory—a formula as nearly 
perfect as possible. International Special Dairy 
Feed is thé result! A cow fed with this feed will 
give one to two quarts of milk more per day. 
Order a ton from your feed dealer. If he happens 
to be out of it we wiil supply you direct. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 
Minneapolis - - Minnesota 


VWuVvyvVvvTT}S 
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BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDBING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


— hed 
BOTTOM PRICE 


ORGANIZATION. 


H. M. Thyng. F 
Having been here only a month, I 
1m. not familiar with all the forms and 
e system I hope to be later. We all 
_ are striving to make our records and 
correspondence correct and up to 
We want to feel that we are 
working for you and that you are 
; rking with us to make this asso- 
ciation of farmer producers an un- 
qualified and lasting success. We 
shall be glad to receive suggestions 
or answer questions about our work. 
fe cordially invite you to call and 
ee our offices whenever you are in 
_ Boston, and thus get in closer touch 


for you. 


Continued from Page 2 
disease. Scurvy is a disease due to 
wulty diet. It is an extremely serious 
situation. The teeth become loose, 
gums spongy and bleed at the slight- 
- est touch. The flesh loses its texture, 
0 that if a deep impression is made 
in the flesh with the finger, it does not 
disappear on removal of the pressure 
for a considerable length of time. The 
patients suffer great pain and will die 


It has long been known that fruit 
lice and fresh green vegetables are 
aluable as a cure for scurvy, but no 
on e knew why, and the remarkable 
cure which fresh vegetables would 
Db ng about. No one ever, until the 
ast three or four years made a careful 
tematic study by scientific methods 
to the nature of the curative action 
of these substances. 
We have these three unknowns then, 
hich are of the greatest importance 
our nutrition. There are other fac- 
Ss which are of considerable impor- 
nce, which we are prone to overlook. 
‘There are three types of diet which 
icceed with laboratory animals. 
here are three types of diet which 
‘Succeed in the nutrition of man. One 


ey 


| a practice to be considered a safe 
tor in nutrition. It is a most inter- 
ing fact that laboratory animals, 
man for that matter, when confined 
a diet of muscle cuts of meat are 
deficient from at least three 
Animals live but little 
mger on a muscle meat diet, or 
think less, than they do when they 
e allowed to fast. The carnivorous 
et includes muscle, liberal amounts 
blood and of bone. You must have 
these three if you live strictly ona car- 
vorous diet. It is an interesting fact 
at the Eskimo and American Indian 
ected first the fresh blood. This 
is the first thing of importance to 
m, the thing which appealed most 
their appetite, when they killed an 
‘imal. Second, the glandular organs, 
e@ marrow, soft ends of bone. 
parts of the animal were always 
ted in preference to the muscle 
of meat of which we are so fond 


partly vegetable and 
imal, is common, 
Moe 4 


vith the work we are trying to do 


ess the diet is properly changed. _ 


‘China, Japan and 


CHICAGO 


Hier oe 


There are two other types of diet 
which succeed after a fashion. One 
of these is the type so common in 
in the Tropics. 
These people live on cereals, beans, 
together with tubers such as the po- 
tato, edible roots, sweet potato, to- 
gether with either fish or meat, but 
they supplement these in all cases, 
and this is a factor of great impor- 
tance, with very liberal amounts of 
green vegetables. I cannot stop to 
tell you all the details, but a diet of 
cereals, edible roots, tubers, legume 
seeds and meat is supplemented after 
a fashion by liberal amounts of leafy 
green vegetables, such as cabbage, 


“They like it 


Of course they like it. It’s better than mother’s milk 
—never too rich nor too thin—always just right. 


Pratts, CALF ME 


is made by experts and guaran- 
teed by one of the most reliable 
feed manufacturers in the coun- 
try. Only after years of experi- 
menting—of making every 
possible test—has this feed been 


on it. 


PHILADELPHIA 


spinach, lettuce, cauliflower, parsley, 
Swiss chard, turnips, etc., so as to be 
very satisfactory. The people who 
live on this type of diet have certain 
characteristics in common and devel- 
op into fairly good individuals. Most 
of them are undersized. The Chinese 
and Japanese are distinctly under- 
sized, except in) Northeastern China, 
They have this characteristic in com- 
mon, they are prone to more or less 
early aging. I was told last year by 
a young man who wrote a thesis at 
John Hopkins University,on the Eco- 
nomic condition of the Japanese Agri- 
culturist, that it is a very rare thing 
for a Japanese farmer to live to be 


compounded. As a result it is 
a perfect blend. Calves thrive 
They grow into healthy 
and valuable animals— easy to 
sell at a profit. Feed your calves 
what they like. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


L 


It’s Pratts. 


TORONTO 


60° years of age. When he does live 
to be that old he looks fully ag old as 
the average American at 80. This 
seems to be true of China as well. 
Those who are familiar with China as- 
sure me that the Chinaman has but 
little ambition. He works because he 
has to. It ig a common thing in China 
for a man to want to retire from aec- 
tive duties at 50. If he can possibly 
do so, and depend upon his sons he 
does retire at 50. You can contrast 
that with the average American man. 
Those of you who are familiar with 
American Universities know that the 
average faculty member hag to be 
retired forcibly at 65. 
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FREE. BIG COW BOOK. 
Address Dr 


HELD! HELD! 


Wa COW NEEDS HELP 
IN THE SPRING 
+ A] SS rs . \ 


Aa Ce Danicls” Boston, Mass 


“Buy Dr. Daniels’ 
COW INVIGORATOR 
From Your Dealer 


This Cow Medicine is all Medi- 
No Bran, Clay or other 


IT Is a medicine that shows 
RESULTS. Better health, more 
strength, more milk. 

UDERKREAM—\the relief for 
Caked Udders, Sores, Scratches 
and Hard Milkers. 

Antiseptic and Healing 

KEPOFFLY—the Cow Com- 
fort. At your dealers or direct 
from 


Dr, A. C. Daniels, Inc. 


172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Nu-Life Balanced Ration 
Will Produce More Milk 


At LESS COST Than Any Other 
Mixture or Dairy Feed on the Market 
Because it is properly balanced and it con- 
tains more digestible protein than the so- 
called balanced ration. Digestible protein 
is what is required to produce milk. Nulife 
Balanced Ration is composed of the follow- 
ing ingredients: Beet Pulp, Corn Gluten, 
Cotton Seed Meal, Cocoanut Oil Meal, 
Ground Oats, Oil Meal, Middlings, Corn 
Meal, Ground Barley, Wheat Bran and % 
of 1 per cent Salt. Guaranteed analysis 
22% Protein, 4% Fat, 10% Fibre. 

you will ask your grain dealer for 
Nulife Balanced Ration he will gladly get 
it for you and you will be a steady user of 
same like hundreds of other large dairy- 
men. Other high grade feeds under our 
Nulife brands: Dry Mash, Scratch Feed, 
Hog Meal, Dairy Feed, Mixed Feed, Stock 
Feed, Alfalfa Horse Feed. Sole Distributers. 


FRED L. CRES SEY “tamber of Commerce 


BOSTON, MASS. 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb,Side Bone, or similar 
troubles and gets horse going sound. 
It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 
sults are lasting. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free, 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 
heals Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
of delivered. Liberal tria} bottle for 10c stamps, 
W.F.YOUNG, P. D.F. 165Temple St, Springfield, Masse 


B rs) s T rs) N, "MASS. 

A minute from surface or subway 

[ cars—famed for comfort, convenience 
and courtesy. Refur rnished. All the 
modern conveniences in every room 
—prompt service — moderate prices. 


European plan, $1.00 a day up—and 
the unique restaurant now one of 
Boston’s show places, 
choicest the market affords is served 

in quaint and beautiful surroundings §& 
to perfect music. 


THE FAMOUS 


where the 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


The third type of diet is the one 
made up of cereals, tubers, meats, to- 
gether with jiberal amounts of leafy 
vegetables. ‘We must have leafy vege- 
tables, in the diet in large amounts, 
or the diet is unsatisfactory. When 
laboratory animals are maintained on 
a diet of cereals, tubers, and the mus- 
cle cuts of meat, no matter what the 
variety may be, you may change the 
diet from day to day, substitute many 
and different cereals, wheat, oats, corn, 
barley, etc., you may have peas, beans, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, muscle cuts 
of meat, rotate these in any way you 
want to, restrict animals to that type 
of diet and this is what we always see. 
They are able to grow up on such a 
diet but they never reach the full 
adult size, always remain somewhat 
stunted. Instead of living the normal 
span of life, we observe that the span 
of life is short. They hurry through 
their life. Their capacity for Tepro- 
duction is always less. Their infant 
mortality is always high. They age 
early and are ready to die at from 
one-third to one-half or a little more 
of the normal span of life of animals 
fed on a highly satisfactory diet. This 
is what we always see with these 
dietaries made up of cereals, legume 
seeds, tubers, edible roots and the 
muscle cuts of meat. The addition of 
either milk or leafy vegetables in 
adequate amounts corrects these diets. 
When we come to such conclusions 
as the result of animal experimenta- 
tions it behooves us to inquire how far 
these principles apply to the problems 
of man. I have already mentioned the 
restricted diet of the people of New- 
foundland and of Labrador. It is a 
cereal, meat diet. Such a diet is un- 
satisfactory, and we see them carry- 
ing this to such an extreme that they 
develop a type of paralysis. 'When 
they put them in the hospital and feed 
them up they return to their duties. 
Similar conditions exist elsewhere, 
I have in mind particularly the rec- 
ords which I have been able to obtain 
of health conditions in India. It is 
difficult to get exact and reliable in- 
formation about what people eat, but 
we have sufficient amount of data re- 
garding India which comes from an 
unexpected source, which confirms the 
views I have just expressed in a way 
which is very gratifying to those of us 
who are looking for tne meagre data 
regarding human nutrition, which ex- 
ists. I have been able, by searching 
through the records of the reports 
made by the British Army officers to 
their government regarding the 
fitness of Indians for military service 
to get some very interesting data. In 
Bengal, where the population is more 
than 900 to the square mile, animal 
industry is impossible. People there 
live almost exclusively on a diet of 
cereals, beans, supplemented with 
moderate amounts of meat, mostly 
fish, a certain amount of green vege- 
tables. The Hindoo, living as he does 
on a cereal, legume seed, meat diet, 
supplemented by a moderate amount 
of green leafy vegetable food is one 
of the most inferior individuals in the 
world from the physical standpoint. 
The British have not used the Bengal- 
ese for many years as recruits for 
their army. They are all under-sized; 
all poorly developed physically; all 


Good Producing Blood 
Plus 
Good Producing Feed 


In the beginning, good blood makes good stock. There- 
after good feed makes good blood and healthy, milk- 
producing animals. Feed 


UNION GRAINS 


ONE OF THE 


evel errrest = & 
For All Farm Stock =, oa 4 


It’s the highest quality ration for milk and butter fat obtainable. 
Any dairyman will find out by keeping a record of results. All con- 
centrates—no fillers. 24 percent protein. Highly nutritious, appetiz- 
ing, perfectly balanced, always the same. Get the highest milk 
production—send a test order for Union Grains now. 

Ubiko Stock Feed:—Keeps horses, mules and dry cows in good 
condition. Perfectly balanced to build flesh and insure health and 
vigor. Richin carbohydrates. 10 percent protein. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash:—An ideal feed for egg production. 
Produces shells, whites and yolks in correct proportion. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash:—Makes young chicks strong 
and healthy and speeds their development. Protein 15 percent; fat 3 
percent; fibre 6 percent; ash 10 percent. 

Ubiko Pig Meal:—Pigs relish this feed and Eee onit, putting on 
weight quickly. 

Write for a cost record sheet and Bnd out 
what results are now costing you. It is free. 


‘THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept. D, 


\ 


ee eee. SES 


D, Cincinnati, 0. 


Farmers 


Ever Figure what a new Cylinder Costs 
The Latest Thing in Farm Engines 


when you look at your “cast-in-one- 
piece” engine, find cylinder scored, 
power gone? What have you left 
for an engine? A new cylinder to- 
day in such an engine costs as much 
as the whole engine did 2 years ago. 


Why not buy a 


BROWNWALL KEROSENE ENGINE 


built right so a cylinder can be re- 
placed for a few dollars, 


15 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., ej as oF heidi - 


Charles J Jager Campany 3 carat st. Provigence, my 
EXCEPTIONAL $ 


price 180 


Attachments for Ford Cars 


* Outfit includes regular plowing 
attachment with large radiator, 
circulating pump, pressure oil- 


STA UDF ail dy system, and all necessary ' 
pa . 
Mak‘a-lractor Ask fer full particulars. | 


GRAY-ALDRICH CQ. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON , 
CYesr aoe of Sta sa: pain ae Ave. Tunnel Station) 


The people are distinctly better phys- 
ally than those of the south of Ben- 


of the British officers for military 
ce. When we picked the differ- 

regions of India and examined 
them on the basis of the reports of 


1e officers regarding the fitness of 


m various parts of India, but it is 
e drinkers of milk who are recom- 
snded as physically fit, and some of 
ese are extraordinary specimens of 
ysical vigor. Their dietary habits 
‘on so well to the general theory 
h has been developed as a result 
animal experimentation, which af- 
ds very satisfactory confirmatory 
idence in human experience. 
is an important matter, I believe, 
we have come steadily during the 
ast three decades, especially in the 
orking population, the employee 
oup, to use more and more deger- 
nated products, polished rice, oats, 
beans and potatoes, and in the 
uth, sweet potato and the muscle 
( of meat. Understand, this means 

cereal, legume seed, tuber and mus- 
“meat diet. Such a diet is never 
tisfactory for experimental animals 
d I believe is not satisfactory for 
I do not know how safe it is 
draw conclusions. Doubtless we 
not warranted yet in accepting as 
ely proven the relationship of 
_ disease as tuberculosis to 
ty diet, but there are certain things 
lich are highly suggestive. When 
examine the maps in the city health 
fice at Baltimore, which together 
th Washington and New Orleans 

ear after year the highest death 
f any large cities from tubercu- 
we find that the incidence of this 
sease is greatest in those parts 
here the people are employed; where 
ey go to the stores and to the mar- 
and purchase their food supply. 
he testimony of city nurses and of 
others who have looked into this mat- 
that these people are obtaining 
ir nourishment to the extent of at 
t 90% from cereals, legume seeds, 
8, and the muscle cuts of meat, 
use no milk, or a little 
d milk in their coffee. The use 
t little leafy vegetables. They use 
ggs. They buy meat. They spend 
h money for food but they do 
elect it right. When you go 
sh the parts of the city where 
culosis is rife, I am informed it 
fe in those districts, because of 
w vitality of the people who live 
he type of diet I have described, 
ich in animal experimentation 
§ us that individuals restricted to 
a type of diet hurry through the 
of life, have low vitality and age 
Such conditions, if they apply 
an beings, would in all proba- 
lity predispose to a germ type of in- 
tion, which tuberculosis is, and lead 
ownfall of many an individ- 
) would escape oni a better type 
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F. E. HOLM & SON 
NOBADEER FARM 


Fresh Vegetables, Milk, Poultry, ete 


_ ¥.0.Box 693, Telephone 834-13 


Nantucket, Mass. he Gy. 7 
Bode Cnebassa. 0; 


— aA 
; Reliance Line 


LIGHT YOUR PLACE 
AND SAVE YOUR BACK 


Semen | 


You can make your home 
more cheerful and cut your 
daily chores in half with a 
plant which will positively 
pay for itself. 


Send for Catalog 4E 


Brackett Shaw & Lunt Co. 
Boston Somersworth, N. H. 


POWER WATER LIGHT 
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the experience of men and women for 
Many years in studying those condi- 
tions under which one infected with 
tuberculosis has the greatest chance 
of recoyery come down to very few 
principals in the treatment of this 
disease. One of these is to keep the 
patient at rest, because he has a fever. 
If you keep him at rest you keep the 
fever down. Another is to keep the 
patient in cold, clean fresh air, cold 
air because it stimulates the appetite 
and enables the patient to eat enough 
when he is not physically active. The 
other principle of importance in the 
treatment of this disease is to feed 
the patient a diet in which milk and 
eggs have a very prominent place. I 
will predict that when the diet of 
the tuberculous is made to include 
very liberal amounts of green leafy 
vegetables in additions to milk that 
the chances of recovery will be some- 
what greater than they are at present, 
even under most approved diets that 
have been arrived at. 


One of the most .uteresting confirm- 
ations of the general truth of appli- 
cability of the principles that have 
ome out of animal experimentations 
in nutrition is the work of Dr. Gold- 
berger of the Public Health Service in 
Washington. You are probably all 

aware of the existence of the disease 
known as pellagra. It was first known 
in this country about 1907 or 1908, and 
increased in 10 years, 1917, when 
there were about 170,000 people, 
mostly in the South, suffering from 
this disease. Dr. Goldberger has shown 
to the satisfaction of every one who 
has inquired into this work, which 
includes some of the most eminent 
Men in the country, that those who 
are properly fed do not have this dis- 
ease. Those who contract pellagra 
live on a diet of degerminated cereals, 
‘ tubers, edible roots and meats. Those 
who live on this diet supplemented 
even after they contract the disease 
with liberal amounts of milk, eggs and 
green vegetables, recover, unless they 
are too far advanced in the disease. 
Those who live on a diet in which 
milk finds a prominent place do not 
suffer from this disease. Dr. Gold- 
berger read a paper a year ago last 
June at the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association in a 
study of the dietary of the people of 
three villages in South Carolina in 
which this disease was common. They 
did not depend upon the statements 
of the people themselves as to what 
they ate because we cannot rely upon 
the statements of people on this par- 
ticular point. They examined the 
records of the grocers in these vil- 
lages and knew absolutely everything 
that went into the homes of these 
people. This is what they found. That 
the incidence of pellagra was common 
in those homes where no milk or little 
milk was used, and that the incidence 
of pellagra in all cases throughout the 
village was inversely proportional to 
the consumption of milk, Only a year 
ago in a conference with Dr. Gold- 
berger he assured me that it was his 
eonviction that any diagnosis of pel- 
lagra in the case of an individual who 
could be shown to have taken the 
least amount of milk in the last six 
months was a faulty diagnosis. He 
would never have it if he took this 
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Good Cows-—Good Feed 


Wherever you 
that a majority 


preference for Unicorn Dairy Ration. 


Good cows and 


There is a reason for this. 


breeder who 1s 


high-producing individuals is also capable of 
determining beyond doubt which dairy ration 
secures the most economical and best results. 


Leading breeders, Agricultural Colleges and 
public institutions use and endorse this feed. 


At the National Dairy Show, four owners 
of Grand Champions are Unicorn users. —Two 
of the Guernsey judges and probably half the 
men in the ring, also. 


If your letter requesting particulars so states, 
we will send you a list of breeders in your 
state who endorse Unicorn. 


® 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


Chicago 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which 
milk MUST go. 


“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funel. 

“D” Wire Clamp. 


THAT’S ALD. 


find good cows, you will find 
of their owners have a strong 


Unicorn seem to pull together. 


The dairyman or Ms 
capable of owning a herd of 


Rw: hope 


Dept. X Boston 


DR. CLARK | 
PURITY MILK STRAINER | 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT | 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 

every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire § 
auze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the ‘ 
ay washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only strainer made which WIll Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Miik. WilIil Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine Itt May Be. 


In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State Dairy and 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- 
solners, and the Smaliest as well as the Largest Dairymen in the 
country. 

We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove | 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Miik, and to Remove Sediment _— 
which No Other Strainer will. 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean milk, 


H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
tes. i 


. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 
General Agent for New Engiand Bta ‘Agent for Maine and N. H. 
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ype of diet, that raises resistance to 
infection. It appears as a result of 
a commission largely composed of 
members of the medical staff of the 
Graduate School of Medicine in New 
_ York and of surgeons in the Army 
and Navy, who investigated this mat- 
ter in South Carolina, that it is an 
_ infectious disease. But like tubercu- 
losis it appears to be a disease of 
relatively little virulence, which at- 
tacks only those whose vitality for 
_ one reason or another is lowered, and 
the most common cause of that low- 
ered vitality appears to be faulty se- 
lection of food. 
When we examine the children of 
_ the poorer sections of the city, the 
- homes in which bread and tea form 
_ the breakfast, where cereal, meat and 
_ tuber type of diet is common, we find 
_ that the children suffer from rickets. 
_ Rickets is a faulty development of the 
skeleton. It is an alarming problem 
in every large city in the East at the 
present time. Malnutrition is by no 
- means an uncommon thing. It is not a 
P spectacular thing, and is very liable 
- to escape notice. The last time the 
_ children of ee York City schools 
- were examine medically, they were 
weighed and measured. 19% of all 
the children in those schools fell 7% 
or more below what was regarded as 
the normal weight for their height. 
_ We are at present making a similar 
survey of the children of Baltimore. 
Although this work has not gone far 
enough to enable me to give you a 
definite figure, we are finding up to 
the present time a much greater num- 
ber of children. 7% or more, below 
normal weight than they found in 
New York. Rickets is everywhere in 
evidence. I have been greatly surprised 
9 examining these little fellows 
in the schools, children in whose faces 
you may look without seeing evidence 
of malnutrition, on examining the 
joints without their clothing, that 
ickets is everywhere apparent. A 
prominent pediatrician told me not so 
long ago, and he has had a wide ex- 
‘perience, that he suspected that 90% 
or 95% of the children in East Balti- 
_more had had it somewhere, had had a 
1ild or more severe attack of rickets. 
‘It is due to a faulty diet. It is an 
exceedingly common thing when we 
look into the faces of those whom we 
meet daily on the street to see people 
80 or 40 years of age who look much 
older than their years would indicate. 
Early aging is everywhere evident. 
I do not know how valuable the statis- 
tics are which I want to give you. 
Statistics are notoriously wuntrust- 
‘worthy. Not long ago I read an ar- 
ticle by an actuary of a large insur- 
ance company in which he made use 
of the data available from the records 
of several insurance companies. His 
conclusion was that during the last 
thirty years there has been a steady 
rease in the group of diseases 
which he calls “old age disease;” 
these are heart defects, hardening of 
the arteries and kidney lesions, The 
Tecords of these insurance companies 
w that whereas formerly people 
ely died from these troubles below 
now as many die at 40 as formerly 
d at 60. It was his conclusion that 
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Mrs. Reynard Used to Milk Until 11 O’Clock at Night -—=——==_ 


aN MN E lost the price of our Perfection several times 


over last Spring due to field work that was 
delayed and crops we had to plant again,’’ says 
Mrs. C. T. Reynard. “It took so much time to 
milk by hand that we couldn’t take care of the 
fields properly and we were too tired anyway.” 
Is this the situation on your farm? Are you 
tied down to milking drudgery? Read how Mrs. 
Reynard and her husband won their freedom. 


Then the Perfection Came 


“Then we bought a Perfection Milker to help us,” says 
Mrs. Reynard, “and it has surely proven itself the greatest 
machine that ever came on this farm. Before we owned it my 
husband and I used to milk our 19 cows every night after the 


field work was done and often it would be ten or eleven o’clock 
before we got it done. But everything’s fine now. With our 
Perfection my husband milks our 19 cows in 45 minutes. The 
cows like the milker and we’re going to increase our herd to 
40 head just as soon as we can. ‘Lhe Perfection has made us 
all happier and it’s making money for us, too. I’d gladly pay 
the fare of my brother from North Dakota just to come down 
and see our Perfection Milker because I know he needs one 

too. ; 


Send for Names, Addresses and Catalog 


Milking drudgery is a thing of the past on every farm 
where there is a Perfection Milker at work. If the milking is 
a burden on your farm write us for names and addresses of 
Perfection owners and investigate this great labor saver your- 
self. We will also mail free a copy of, “What the Dairyman 
Wants to Know”—the book that answers every question about 
milking machines. Send today. ; 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2141 E. Hennepin Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 


Write for Catalog 45 


THERE’S A PILE 
OF MONEY 
SAWING WOOD! 


RELIANCE LINE Outfits have 
proved their worth— 


and the price is right. 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. 
1 Washington St., Boston 
Somersworth, N. H. 


St 
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lower decades of life with each suc- 
eeeding decade. How valuable these 
are I do not know, but they do har- 
mofiize with the general proposition 
I want to leave with you, that cereal, 
meat and tuber type of diet has proven 
in hundreds of tests of experimental 
animals inadequate. The inadequacy 
is shown in the hurrying through the 
span of life, the lowered vitality. The 
terminal event in the life of the animal 
fs a lung infection, either tuberculosis 
or pneumonia. It harmonizes with the 
fact that mankind in various parts of 
the world who were known to use this 
type of diet are inferior physically, 
have not health standards of the same 
type we should expect from our exper- 
fence with animals in) the laboratory. 
One of the most important things s0 
far as I can see it in the light of 
more than a decade of careful study 
of the nutrition of laboratory animals 
and continuous effort to seek confirm- 
atory data in human experience, is an 
increase in the comsumption of milk. 
That is not all. We should change 
the type of diet in three respects in 
most homes in the country. One of 
the important things to do is to de- 
crease the consumption of meat. We 
are all, generally speaking, eating too 
much meat. We could well reduce 
the meat consumption by one-half. 
The second thing of importance, per- 
haps it should have been placed first, 
is to insist upon the consumption of at 
least a quart of milk per person every 
day. The third thing of importance 
is to cultivate a habit in this country 
of eating more green leafy vegetables. 
We have almost ceased to use this 
type of food in this country, but we 
would be much better off if in addi- 


tion to using liberal amounts of milk 
we used much less meat and ate 
much more of the green leafy vege 
tables. The idea has been prevalent 
in the minds of many that milk is a 
necessity for children and not for 
adults, that it is a logical thing for 
the diet of the adult to be different 
from that of the child. I do not be- 
lieve this idea is based upon facts. 
I can give you a certain amount of 
experimental evidence in support of 
this. In order to test this question, 
about two years ago I took a lar.3 
number of experimental animals and 
placed them on a diet of the best 
character I knew how to make up. 
It was a diet which in addition to 


he most economical] 


-- FOOD 


MILK THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. Besides being a complete food that is, hav- 

ing the correct proportion of the necessary nutrients to sustain life properly and promote 
m™) growth, milk is the most efficient from the standpoint of production...For every 100 pounds of 

digestible nutrients consumed in the form of cow feed, such as grain and roughage, the dairy 
cow returns 18 pounds of edible food for human beings over what is necessary to nourish 
herself and her young. During this period of evermounting costs of food products, consumers 
need to give thought to the economy of the production of food to obtain it at the lowest cost | 
and keep down table expenses. The economy of milk as compared with other animal food is | | 
carefully presented in the following chart recently published by the National Dairy Council. 

In keeping down the table expense and keeping up proper nourishment and health in 
the face of the high cost of food, the consumer must give careful consideration to the actual 
food values received for each $1.00 expended rather than to the volume or bulk of the com- 
modities purchased. 


FOOD VALUES PURCHASED FOR ONE DOLLAR 


MILK at 15c a quart 
AM. CHEESE at 50c a Ib. 
BEEF STEAK (round) at 32c a Jb. 


HAM at 45c a Jb. 


cereals, tubers and meat, contained 
liberal amounts of milk and leafy 
vegetables. We kept them on this 
highly satisfactory diet until they 
had finished the first quarter of the 
mormal expectation of life for that 
species. When at that stage their 
lives, full of the vigor of youth, a 


WHITEFISH at 30c a lb. 


REMEMBER 


That the growth-promoting and | @ 


health-giving substance found in 


milk and its products cannot be | 


measured in any comparative chart, 
because this vital substance is found 
only in Milk and its products, eggs, 
and the leafy portions of certain 


CHICKEN at 35c a Ib. 3 plants. 


certain number of them were placed 
upon a cereal, tuber and muscle cut 
of meat diet. What we observed 
was from the time they were placed 
on that type of diet they began to 
hurry through the span of life to age 
early, to die ultimately in nearly all 
cases from a lung infection. They 
had lowered vitality and lowered re 
sistance to the infection by the or- 
ganisms, to which they would have 
been immune were they on a better 
diet. The other animals who lived 
outlived them by over 50%. 

The greatest thing we can do to 


raise the standard of public health 
in this country, to increase the span A Message to Food Users From Representatives of the 


of life, and to cause the people of 
* ; U. S. Dept. of Agricult Bost 
pur count. to m z 9 ure oston Board of Health Special Ald Soclety Brookline Health Center 
Sterlation of euaarae we char BE er a Agricultural merce Boston Committee for Pub- Boston Social Union 
riod er jonger pe- M ollege Boston Chamber of Com- lic Service League of Catholic Women 
ods, is to change the diet in the assachusetts State Depart- National Civic Federation Dietetic Bureau, League for Salvation Army = Bi 
direction which I have indicated. use ment of Agriculture Women’s Municipal League Preventive Work (And Others, Co-operating) | 


more milk, use more green vege- ‘ if 
tables, and use less meat. —_ 


OYSTERS at 60c a lb. 


) 
This advertisement has been run in Boston, Worcester, Springfield and other papers. Farmers | 
should use as much milk per person as they ask other people to use. 
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| Shar aa Pagoltty has 
~ arock-firm foundation 
of mechanical pectionty 


“There are 
_No Substi- 
tutes for 
Dairy 
Foods” 


The Sharples mechanical differences are all- 
; - important. They represent P. M. Sharples’ 
a improvements on the old-style separator—im- 
| provements that are yearly saving the dairymen 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that the less 
efficient fixed-feed separators would have lost. 


& __ Yet—if we were forced to choose between those mechan- 

- ical features and the fifth point—100% AMERICAN— scares 

ee we would unhesitatingly elect to keep the latter. 

: ; Be ic See Bese as much to f N. = 1S a L © VV 

a - us—and, apparently to American dairymen—as does S LJ P Pp yA SE AN N aS 

“2 Sharples’ proven mechanical superiority. More than 
s 2,425,000 Sharples separators in use today furnish abso- a 
ee lute proof of that. EA, epee re: fil qh 


EVEN DENSITY WZ) 
OF SALAM 


Write to nearest office for 
Sharples catalog, addressing Dept. 57 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 


CHICACO © SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


SIMPLE, BOWL-No Discs|))l 
move tC) GLEAN 


SHKIMS GLEAN AT 
ANY SPEE 


SSUCTION- FEED =a 
REAM ide? na : 


Tl 
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TwoWords That Spell PROFIT 
For Dairymen 


eS a eS a gr en 
Do you know that 90% of the dairy cows of America are underfed? 
Do you know that nine out of every ten dairy cows would be BETTER pro- 
ducers if they were fed the proper ration to the limit of their capacity? Try this experiment 
and see for yourself the increased milk production you will get— begin feeding 
= : a n : Sx .pegt ayes = N 


IG‘Q DAIRY RATION 


to your milking herd, two parts Schumacher and one part Big “Q,” 


in the same amount you usually feed, together with ensilage or other rough- 
age. After three or four days, begin increasing the amount 1 pound per cow at each feeding 
and keep increasing as long as each cow increases her milk production, until she has reached 
her maximum flow. Some of your cows will handle more feed than others. Watch the resultson 
each individual cow and feed each cow to the limit—the increased milk production will repay you 
many times the cost of the additional feed. Mr. Fred Lehman, of Carlisle, Pa., proved that max- 
imum feeding increased his profits $85.30 during April from 4 cows. 


SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” Dairy Ration fed in combination will 
solve your feeding problem, and if fed as directed willimsure maximum production and profits, 
These feeds make feading easy, economical 
and accurate. SCHUMACHER FEED (the carbohydrate ra- 
tion) and BIG “Q” (the high quality protein ration) have 
unusual palatability, high digestibility and nutrition. Thirty-five 
World’s Champion Dairy Cows have made their World’s Records 
with these feeds—undeniable proof that they are the greatest 

dairy feeds in the world. Your dealer can supply you. 


pet Cy 


Write for FREE Folder, “Long Time Milk Produc- 
tion and How to Get it”—also tells how to feed dairy cows dur- 
ing entire lactation periods for best results. 
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HE NEW ENGLAND 


) DAIRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


Volume 3. Number oF BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER, 1919 


AN N UAL MEETIN GS 


~ LOCAL 


| The Local Branches of the NEMPA will meet upon call of the President in the month 
of January. Presidents are urged to call meetings as early as possible and to notify all 
members. Secretaries elected at these meetings will immediately send to the Central office, 
_ 51 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., the name and address of the President, Secrtary and the dele- 
- gates, if any, to the County Association meetings. 


“ The President will represent the first 20 members of each local at the County meeting. 

The Loeal will elect a delegate for each additional 20 members. County Presidents have been 
_ asked to notify Local Presidents of the time and place of County meetings. A list of the 
_ County. ss is printed elsewhere in the Dairyman. — 


stig elects: SOUNLY : 
i Citi Hibbs of the NEMPA will meet during the first two weeks. in pobre 
| County Presidents have been asked to notify this office immediately, the time and place of 
such meetings. A partial list appears elsewhere in this issue. 


The voting members of the County Association are the Presidents, and delegates of 
locals. County Presidents will please notify the Presidents of locals in their jurisdiction, of 
_the time and place of the annual meeting. Local Presidents and delegates will be notified 
from the Central office whenever possible but County officers should see to it that local oe 
ficers are notified. 


The President of the County Association is a member of the Central Association, a e 
i} will meet at the American House, Boston on February 26th. 


CENTRAL 


| “The Bren meeting of the NEMPA will be held in Boston, February 26th at the Ameri- 

can House. The voting membership will consist of the Presidents of the County Associa- 
tions. Every member of the Association will be entitled to attend all its meetings, present 
any business for its consideration and discuss any matter that may be acted upon. The vot- 
‘ing power is restricted to County representatives in order that every section of New England 
may have an equal voice in the proceedings. 


The meeting will open at 10.00 A. M. , Thursday, and continue during that day and Cee 
pe day, until the business is completed. Thursday morning’ will be devoted to organization, the 
i} appointment of Committees, passing upon former records and reports of officers. Thurs- 
day afternoon will be open to the presentation of new business, the consideration of recom- 
mendations by the officers. Thursday night the annual Dairymen’ s banquet, at which the 
principal address will be given by Milo D. Campbell, of Cold Water, Mich., President of the 
, National Federation of Milk Producers Associations. 


3 ‘Friday forenoon, February 27th, will be the election of Afider’s, followed by the reports 
of committees and the transaction of such other business as may come before the meeting. 


A -_— 


— 
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COUNTY MEETINGS. 


Maine. 

(Shows, county, place of meeting ana 
time.) 

ANDROSCOGGIN—Chamber of Com- 
merce Rooms, Auburn, Feb. 4, 1920, 
10.30 A. M. 

CUMBERLAND—City Hall, Portland, 
Jan. 12, 2 P. M. 

KENNBEC—State House, 
Feb. 3, 1920, 10.30 A. M. 

LINCOLN—Court House, Wiscasset, 
Feb. 7, 1920, 10 A. M. 

PISCATAQUIS—Court House, Dover, 
Jan. 30, 10 A. M. 

SAGADAHOC—Farmers Union Store, 
Richmond, Feb. 2 1920, 10 A. M. 

SOMERSET—Grange Hall, Pittsfield, 
Jan. 31, 1920, 11 A. M. 

WALDO—Court House, Belfast, Nov. 
1, 1919. 

YORK—Town Hall, Sanford, Feb. 11 
1920, 2 P. M. 

KNOX—Glover Hall Warren, Feb. 3, 
1920, 2 P. M. 

OXFORD—Grange Hall, So Paris, Feb. 
7, 1920, 10.0 A. M. 


New Hampshire. 
BELKNAP—Farm Bureau office, La 
conia, Feb. 7, 1920, 1 P. M. 
CHESHIRE—Court House, 
Feb. 7, 1920, 2 P. M. 
GRAFTON (Lower), Town Hall, Leba- 
non, Feb. 4, 1920, 2 P. M. 
MERRIMAC—Farm Bureau office, 
(Concord, Feb. 10, 1920, 10 A. M. 
SULLIVAN, Farm Bureau office, Clare- 
mont, Feb. 10, 1920, 2 P. M. 
GRAFTON (Upper)—Farm Bureau 
Office, Woodsyille, Feb. 6 1920, 10 
A. M. 


Augusta, 


Keene, 


Vermont. 
ADDISON—Farm Bureau office, Mid- 
dlebury, Feb. 10, 1.30 P. M. 
BENNINGTON, Opera House Hall, 


Manchester, Jan. 31, 1920, 10.30 
A. M. 

CALEDONIA—Court House Town 
Hall, St. Johnsbury, Feb. 5, 1 P. M. 


CHITTENDEN—Clark Memorial Hall, 
Milton, Feb. 14, 1920, 1.30 P. M. 
FRANKLIN—City Hall, St. Albans, 
Feb. 3, 1920, 10.30 A. M. 
LAMOILLE—County Agents 

Morrisville, Feb. 7, 2 P. M. 
ORANGE,—Grange Hall, Randolph, 
Feb. 6, 1920, 1.30 P. M. 
WASHINGTON—Farm Bureau office, 
Montpelier, Feb. 11, 1920, 1 P .M. 
WINDHAM—County Agents office, 
Brattleboro, Feb. 7, 1920, 2.30 P. M. 
WINDSOR—Plumley & Sargent’s of- 
fice, Ludlow, Feb. 6, 1920, 2 P. M. 


Massachusetts, 
ESSEX—Agyricultural School Hot- 
house Danvers, Feb. 10, 1920, 1.30 
P. M. 
FRANKLIN—Farm Bureau rooms, 
Greenfield, Feb. 6, 1920, 11 A. M. 
MIDDLESEX—Y. M. C. A. Hall, Low- 
ell, Feb, 4, 1920, 10.30 A. M. 
WORCESTER—Horticultural Hall, 
Worcester, Feb. 4, 10.30 A. M. 
Rhode Island. 
PROVIDENCE—Irons Hall, Olneyville, 
Feb, 7, 1920, 10.30 A. M. 


Connecticut. 
NEW LONDON—Farm Bureau office, 
Norwich, Feb. 6, 1920, 1 P. M. 


office, 


TOLLAND—Farm Bureau office, 
Rockville, Feb. 7, 1920, 11 A, M. 
(New York. 


WASHINGTON—Grange Hall, Salem, 
N. Y., Feb. 2, 1920, 1 P. M 


SUIT COMMENCED 


New England Milk Producers’ Association 
Begins Action Against H. P. Hood & Sons 


\Action in equity was filed in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of the State of 
Massachusetts, on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 20, by the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association against H. P. 
Hood & Sons for the collection of 
sums alleged to be due the members 
of the Association and others of whom 
H. P. Hood & Sons have bought milk 
since May ist, 1918. 

The bill of complaint cites the facts 
in the controversy between the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
and Hoods, which have been printed 
in previous issues of the Dairyman. 
Under his action the Association 
claims recovery from the Hoods in 
the matter of freight and war tax of 
$233,895.65, for can service $9,990.64 
and for station expenses $183.708.76, a 
total of $427,595.05. 

At a recent meeting of the Direct- 
ors, Mr. Chas. H. Hood, President of 


H. P. Hood & Sons discussed the mat-_ 
ter in controversy, alleging that under 
the surplus plan his concern had lost 
more money than the claims of the 
producers amounts to and that inas- 
much as it was the purpose and object 
of the surplus plan that the dealer 
should handle surplus milk “without 
profit and without loss,” his concern 
should by showing they had received 
no profit, be excused from, paying back 
any overcharge they might have made 
jn the matters complained of. The 
Directors did not accept the Hood 
‘proposition to offset all claims, but 
did agree to accept the amount over- 
charged for freight since the first of 
April, as a compromise settlement. 


~ The Hoods flatly declined to pay this 


sum, which amounted roughly to 
$150,000.00. The action at law for 
the collection of all claims, is the re- 
sult. 


OCTOBER PRICE AND SURPLUS 


Per cent Whole 


Surplus Whole Milk Price Paid 

% Surplus Price Milk Price F. O. B. Boston 
Hood ....e.-e+e-+--17.76 @ 4.38318 Plus 82.24 @ 4.4175 = 4.4022 .0946 qt. 
Whiting eck esie 20.738 @ 8.6117 Plus 79.27 @ 4.4175 = 4.2504 .0914 qt. 
Alden Bros. ......31.78 @ 3.7110 Plus 68.22 @ 4.4175 = 4.1929 .0904 qt. 
Turner Center ....37.11 @ 3.5121 Plus 62.89 @ 4.4175 = 4.0815 .0877 qt. 
Grafton Dry. ......9.19 @ 4.1839 Plus 90.81 @ 4.4175 = 4.3960 .0945 qt. 
Plymouth Cry. ....55.87 @ 4.1429 Plus 44.13 @ 4.4175 = 4.2641 .0917 qt 
F, Cummings ...... 6.04 @ 4.1964 Plus 93.96 @ 4.4175 = 4.4041 .0947 qt 
W. F. Noble ....... 9.25 @ 3.8391 Plus 90.75 @ 4.4175 = 4.36380 .0938 qt. 
Prov. Dry. Co. ...... 14.79 @ 3.8215 Plus 85.21 @ 4.4175 = 4.3293 .0931 qt. 

Whole F, Plym- 
Milk Whit- Turner Cum- Grafton outh W. F. 
aa ore Price Hood ing Ctr. Alden mings Dry. Cry. Noble 
1 1-20 4.616 4.601 4.449 4.280 4.391 4.603 4595 4.463 4.562 
2 F \21- 40 4.848 4.3832 4.180 4.012 4.1238 4.3834 4.26 4.194 4.293 
3 1. .41-60 8.968 3.946 3.794 3.625 3.736 3.948 3.939 3.808 3.906 
4 ....61-80 3.929: 3.906 3.755 3.596 3.697 3.908 38.900 3.766 3.867 
5 ....81-100 3.987 3.873 3.721 3.552 3:664 3.875 3.867 3.735 3:834 
6 ...101-120 3.864 3.840 3.688 3.519 3.631 3.842 3.834 3.702 3.801 
7 ....121-140 3.832 3.807 3.655 3.486 3.596 3.809 3.800 3.669 3.767 
8 ...141-160 3.799 3.773 3.623 3.463 3.564 3.775 3.767 3.6385 3.7384 
9  ...161-180 3.773 3.746 3.594 3.425 3.537 3.748 3.740 3.608 3.717 
10 ...181-200 3.746 3.719 3.566 3.398 3.510 3.721 3.713 3.581 3.680 
11 ...201-220 3.719 3.692 3.540 3.871 3.482 3.694 3.685 3.554 3.652 
12 ...221-240 3.692 3.664 3.513 3.844 3.455 3.666 3.658 3.526 38.625 
13 ...241-260 3.671 3.648 3.491 3.3822 3.484 3.645 3.6387 3.505 3.604 
14 ,..261-280 3.645 3.616 3.464 3.295 3.407 38.618 3.610 38.476 8.577 
15 ...281-300 3.618 3.589 3.488 3.269 3.3879 3.590 3.582 3.450 3.549 
WESTERN DISTRICT. N. E. M..P. A. would not have to wor- 

~ R. D. Lull, Manager. ry as regards financial support. 

393 Main St. Worcester, Mass. On the evening of November 17th, 


Prices remain the same in all mar- 
kets in this territory as quoted in the 
last issue of the Dairyman. 

We recently spent a day with Hen- 
ry W. King, Secretary of the East 
Longmeadow Local, for the purpose of 
perfecting that local, obtaining new 
members, haying old members sign 
dues orders and collecting back dues. 
We found in this local the same spirit 
of loyalty to the N. BH. M. P, A. as ex- 
ists everywhere thruout the territory. 

The local at Bernardston, Mass., 
organized last Spring is certainly 
composed of a loyal if small group of 
producers. In response to a request 
from this office to all the secretaries 
of all locals in the Western district, 
to get in all dues possible this month, 
Mr. Chas. R. Hills, Secretary, for- 
wards us the dues for the year, for 
five of the seven members, the other 
two not selling any milk, The 
amount may be small, but the spirit 
is there, and that is what counts. 
Should every local and every local 
Secretary show the same spirit, the 


the writer had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with the Greenfield local. This 
local certainly bids fair to become, 
if it is not already, one of the banner 
locals of the Western District. Over 
forty producers were present at this - 
meeting, County Agent Putnam 
Was present and gave a very interest- 
ing talk on feeding, giving a list of 
feeds and prices and the cheapest bal- 
anced ration on the present market. 
After this, the milk business was 
thoroughly discussed as _ regards 
prices, surplus plan for the coming 
season, etc., and later those present 
who were not members were given a 
chance to join the N. E: M. P. A,, 


” five new members being added; and 


the former members were given a 
chance to pay their dues, about twenty 
paying all dues to date. After the 
business session, a lunch was served 
by several of the ladies, the lunch con- 
sisting of squash pies, doughnuts and 
sweet cider. To the writer, the above 
mentioned facts in regard to the 
meeting, either the number present, or 


the #émonnt fo) 


. must make application to this co 


was not what m e this m 
great success, but ‘the good, 
business dlacgpianas by the memb 
the general atmosphere of get-toge 
er and work together, the idea of 1 
and let live of one for all and all for 
one, made this a meeting to be r 
membered, The Market Commi 
of Greenfield is also, surely a grour Dp 
of men to be reckoned with, k n, 
alive and on their job every minute. 
This may be a small section of the N. 
B. M. P .A, but it is surely a live 
one, and who will say that it is not 
the co-ordination of these small ac- _ 
tive groups which make the N. E. M. 
P, A. the success which ftis. © | 
Wesley D. Bates, Secretary of the 
Shrewsbury Local will close his book 
this year with a practical 100% ond 
ciency. It might be added that a 
dues paid by this local are collected | 
by the Secretary and his assistants 
A few individual producers in near- | 
ly every community seem, even ye 
to be skeptical of the benefits of the | 
organization. We only wish 
same individuals could have our priv: 
ilege of visiting various communitie 
and learn what is really being accom: 
plished by certain groups of N. B. M. 
P. A. members. One of the latest 
to show the results of organized ef. 


to the A. H. Phillips Co. of Sp: 
field. Their dealings with this 
pany are certainly unique. The a 


the business. This ef 
worked out a set of rules and regula 
tions, a few of which are: 1. Eyer 
‘producer who wishes to ship milk to 
the Phillips Co. must first be a mem- 
ber of the N. E. M .P. A. 2. Th 


mittee in writing a certain length « 
time before wishing to ship, stati 
amount of milk they produce, etc. 
They must mail to this committee or 
or before the 5th of each month a a 
itemized statemeent of milk shipp ed 
the previous month. 4. Any dissat-. 


isfaction as regards cans, etc., = 
be reported to this committee. 
committee also go to the office of the 
Philllips Co. once each month 2 
audit all accounts before Shackdal 
mailed, thereby doing away withil 
mistakes before checks are sent ou 
The territory from which this milk 
is shipped is all charted into 
tricts and one member of the | 
mittee is held responsible to ook 
after any difficulty in his territory. 
Thus everything is handled systemat- 
ically.. The Phillips (Co, are relieved 
of all individual bartering or di 
ing and if any difficulty arises whi . 
necessitates an argument with th 
Company, the argument is 
through. the organzation, which ¢: can 
speak more definitely, and carry more 
weight than any individual could h of t 
to do. Systems similar to this h 
been worked for some time in 
other communities, both large 
small, and we believe every 
munity could well afford to 
their methods and results ca 
before passing their opinion upom the 
desirability of organization. 4 

It has finally been decided to ado 


aTIOU 
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foe been reached. ey a 
f meetings and after many 
thy and thorough discussions of 
ubject by both the Market Com- 
tee. and the Market Association. 
on after the present Market Com- 
tee was chosen last February, they 
cussed the surplus situation which 
seriously affecting this market 
at time, but decided it was too 
in the season to try out any 
finite plan. A partial attempt was 
e April 1st by the two price sys- 
. but this failed of giving satis- 
on. The question was brought 
several times throughout the year 
finally om November 11th, the 
irket Committee met and discussed 
ns for surplus with no final ac- 
except that the subject be re- 
red to a meeting of the Market As- 
ation ‘called for November 21st. 
nis meeting of the Association on 
above date, it was voted to: 
mmend to the Market Committee 
they adopt the Springfield sur- 
s plan in full, unless they could 
out some better plan. The 
et Committee met on Monday, 
ember 8th, with three other mem- 
} present ,and it was finally voted 
lopt the Springfield plan in full 
the three months beginning Jan- 
y ist, 1920, The writer is giving 
is information in detail to thor- 
y acquaint the producers of 
Worcester Market with the fact 
it is only after holding several 
ings and discussing the situation 
l its phases, that this or any plan 
) be adopted. The Springfield 
n was described in detail in the 
issue of the Dairyman, but in 
r that no-one may fail to be 
r with it, it is as follows: 
Nach producer is rated according 
average daily production for 
Jetober, November and December. 
r the following six or surplus 
ths, he is paid the full market 
-price up to the amount of his 
ing, and for all. over his rating 
he sells, he is to recieve 75% 
6 full market price. For the six 
nths, July 1st to December 31st, in- 
jive, the dealers are to pay the 
market price for all milk pro- 
ed. This plan as stated above is 
lecided upon for the Worcester 
et for the three months, January, 
bruary and March 1920, after which 
some alterations may possibly 
ade. It may be of interest to 
that the Interstate Milk Pro- 
rs Association, supplying the 
elphia Market, are adopting a 
"surplus plan. 


RIER IN CONNECTICUT VAL- 
LEY. 

. BE. GOurrier, the star organizer 
e NHMPA_is entitled to recog- 
for the splendid work he is do- 
the upper Connecticut valley. 
§ canvassed the territory from 
nadian line down to Plymouth, 
He has put every local on tis 
rganized several new ones and 


r-declares he can talk or fight 
he NEMPA but cana’t spare time 
Tite. After New Year’s it is 
ed.to send (Currier to some of 
epy localities. He ean aronse 
Lif any oné ean. — 


pr sie suas sak in ine 


several hundred members, Mr.’ 


NORTHERN VERMONT. 
M. B, Morrow. 
P. O. Box 161. Burlington, Vt. 


The trouble with the Nestle Food 
Company at Enosburg Falls which 
for a time threatened to develop into 
a local milk strike is now in a fair 
way toward settlement. Assistant 
Manager, W. P. Davis, first took the 
matter up early in November with the 
officials of the Nestle Food Company 
at their New York office and later 
held a conference with the members 
of our association in Enosburg Falls 
and yicinity at which the Nestle Food 
Company was represented. It is be- 
lieved that an adjustment, both of 
prices and hauling charges fair and 
Satisfactory to all parties, will soon 
be arrived at within a short time. 

The rally held at Richmond, No- 
vember 25th was a decided success 
both in point of members attending 
and the enthusiasm and good will 
shown and should result in a broader 
and better understanding of the great 
nation-wide organization movement 
which is sweeping over the country.. 

The dairymen of Swanton and ad- 
jacent towns are planning a big meet- 
ing to stimulate interest in the N. E. 
M, P. A. and also to celebrate the 
opening of their new Co-operative 
Milk plant. A program and dates 
will be announced in the near future. 

With the Richmond meeting and 
the steps since taken toward federa- 
ting the Co-operative Creameries of 
Northern Vermont, the center of in- 


terest has shifted during the past 


month, from Maine and the Turner 
Centre Co-operative moyement, to 
this section. Here the pot is certain- 
ly “biling.” 

The initial meeting called for the 
purpose of federating our. co-opera- 
tives were somewhat inauspicuous in 
that they were held behind closed 
doors and certain _ ill-informed 
friends of the association fearing 
something was being cooked up that 


was unfriendly to the N. E. M. P, A. 


developed some unpleasantness. 

Happily, however, the spirit of nar- 
Trowness and bickering which at first 
threatened to prevail has given way 
to a wiser and broader policy. 

Just as in the case of the Turner 
Centre problem the best talent that 
could be enlisted was called in by the 
association to help work out a co- 
operative plan that would be fair to 
all and could be expanded to take 


in other sections when advisable, so 


now, realizing that our problem is 
New England wide rather than local, 
the best authorities in all New Eng- 
land on Co-operative organizations to- 
gether with representatives from the 
N. E. M. P. A. and the Turner (Centre 
Co-operative System are being called 
together to work out a solution. 

‘No matter what sinister forces may 
be at work, from the outside to pro- 
mote discord, we may rest easy know- 
ing that the men identified with the 
federation movement are for the 
most part the same men who built up 
and made the N. E. M. P. A. possi- 
ble in Northern Vermont. They 
know full well the leadership and pol- 
icy that has put our dairying indus- 
try where it is today. They will in- 
sist upon it that the milk marketed 


through any federation that may be 
formed fs association mill at the as- 
sociation price and will refuse to 
follow any leadership however bril- 
liant and plausible that does not rec- 
ognize the basic principles upon 
which the association is founded, , 
The writer putin a couple of days 
recently in company with President 
A, H. Freeman of the Claremont 
Local canvassing for members with 
the result that twenty-one members 
were brought into the association. 
There was a severe drought De- 
cember fifth and sixth at the Marshall 
Brothers’ Milk Station in Orford, N. 
H. with the result that Marshall 
Brothers have signed a contract to 
pay N. E. M. P. A. prices in the fu- 
ture. The leadership of Pres. H. 
Russell and Sec, H. P, Wilcox togeth- 
er with the hearty co-operation of 
every member of the Local was re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory result 
and is a splendid example of what 
good team work can accomplish. 
Pres. Fred Howe of the Fairlee 
Local turned in several new member- 
ships recently. 
H. P. Hood and Sons are making 
preparations to open their Fairlee 
plant which has been closed for sev- 


eral years. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT. 
Carl A. Smith, Manager. 
477 Essex St. Lawrence, Mass. 
Markets and Prices. 

The readers will be interested to 
note the variation in prices which ex- 
ist in the three markets of Massa- 
chusetts, included in this District. 

The Haverhill Market. 

The price for retail milk is 17c. 
Price to producers 9ic per 8 1-2 qt. 
can delivered at the,dealer’s plant in 
this city. There are no zones for 
cartage charges. Experience in the 
past has seemed to indicate that such 
was not absolutely necessary. No 
instance seems to come to the writer’s 
attention of violation of the Associa- 
tion price. The market has been 
running flush for this. season of the 
year and indications are that during 
the late winter and spring months 
considerable surplus will be handled 
either by farmers or dealers. 

The Lawrence Market 
Since November ist the prevailing 
price has been 17 cents retail, The 
farmer producers receiving 9344 per 
8% at. can ( although as an actual 
fact they are all 10—dqt. cans, receivy- 
fing @ {proportionate higher pricé). 
This is of course for nearby milk. The 
disposition of the dealers in this city 
is pleasant toward the Association 
work and thé same thing holds true of 
this market as does that of Haverhill 
and Lowell; namely, that no such 
shortage during November and De- 
cember has been experienced as in 
other years. 

The Lowell Market 

The retal prices continue at i6c 
with many reports of price cutting by 
the dealers themselves, For the 
month of December the Association 
price made by the Market Committee 
of 891%4¢c delivered in the city pre- 
vails. The territory is zoned with 
respect to cartage as follows: one 
to four miles, inclusive, 8c per can: 
five to eight miles, inclusive, 5c: 
nine to twelve miles, 7%4c. This 
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market has been running about even- 
handed on supply in spite of the larger 
amount of distant milk which finds 
its way to this market than in pre- 
vious years. Now and then a dealer 
reports a slight surplus, but some oth- 
er dealer requires it so things are 
running smoothly in regard to surplus. 

This office is making definite plans 
at present to face the return of surplus 
milk in the beginning of the new year. 
We have been advised from the Bos- 
ton Office to the effect that any New 
England-wide surplus plan which may 
be adopted for the milk supplying that 
city meed not necessarily rule in the 
markets of this District: for this 
reason: it is contemplated that the 
Market Committees will all meet in 
the near future to consider the so- 
called “Philadelphia Plan” which is 
not so very much different from the 
old Knapp Plan in its fundamental 
principle. The plan is based upon the 
principle which calls for even produc- 
tion on the part of the farmer. Pro- 
vision is made for the penalizing of 
those’ farmers who do not follow a 
uniform production. While it is true 
that in the production of the ordinary 
farm crops each and every farmer 
raising such a crop stands his share of 
the loss resulting from an over-pro- 
duction. 

Yet we are not inclined to consider 
that is wholly just for farmer A to 
maintain a uniform production and 
suffer during the flush months for B 
and C, who, for one reason or an- 
other, see fit to drop their product- 
ion at a season which does not de- 
mand such over-production. For 
this reason it is anticipated that the 
Philadelphia Plan, with some modifi- 
cations to fit Local conditions, will be- 
come popular both among dealers who 
of course are criticised by producers 
for deductions due to surplus and also 
among those producers whose at- 
tempts during the past have been hon- 
est in trying to keep their produc- 
tion fairly uniform. 

The man who has always taken the 
liberty in years past to produce three 
cans in September and thirty in April 
will not like this plan because he 
suffers the financial losses of his own 
poor management, 


Collections 

This is the last month in the calen- 
dar year and naturally calls for more 
than usual attempts to clear up back 
dues and secure settlement of long- 
standing accounts with both dealers 
and producers, It is to be hoped 
that producers will learn, and they 
certainly would learn more rapidly if 
they had my job, that the easiest and 
most economical and most satisfac- 
tory manner of handling the member- 
ship dues is through the well-estab- 
lished system called “the dues order 
system”, With the exception of Law- 
rence this plan is fairly well adopted 
and we believe in the course of an- 
other year a large majority of dealers 
will show their willingness to fulfill 
their part of the plan. The District 
Office has been materially assisted in 
this line of work by the personal ef- 
forts of Mr. H. P. Adams, who is 
field organizer for the Maine State 
Territory. By securing the aid of in- 
terested members in both Haverhill 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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PERSONAL WORD 


I am writing this on a train en route 
home from the National Federation 
meeting at Chicago. All day long and 
until late in the night I have listened 
with keen interest to a warm, at times 
exceedingly so,~ discussion between 
two unusual men across the aisle. 
Both it seems are graduates of Har- 
vard College. They are perhaps 55 
or 60 years old. One appears to have 
been a clergyman who gave up preach- 
ing for community welfare work and 
has by reasons of his contacts with in- 
dustrial conditions which he considers 
the source of many of the problems 
with which he has to deal, become a 
socialist and an apologist for if not 
convert to Bolshevism. 

The other is a lawyer and a banker, 
apparently of broad study and with 
wide and important connections, in 
business, politics and general affairs. 

All day I have watched each man 
draw out and study the other, not 
with any hope of reaching common 
ground but more to get at the oppos- 
ing view-point, to get better under- 
standings of what seems to each a 
false opinion, with a view I imagine 
4‘o a greater ability on the part of each 
go meet opposition hereafter and main- 
tain his ground, 

The discussion began in a very com- 
mon-place way, led into politics, 
philosophy and religion, 

The prevailing industrial unrest was 
the theme upon which were hung all 
the arguments covered in the gamut 
of the discussion. To me this day 
has been far the most rewarding of 
a week’s trip filled with valuable op- 
portunities. It is to me tremendously 
interesting to hear brilliant, experi- 
enced, candid minds, clash upon the 
issues before our people and the world, 
to listen to the views of the two ex- 
tremes of thought, phrased by men of 
travel, study and intelligence with 
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cummand of language for the expres- 
sion of shades and tints of meaning. 

Yes it has been an interesting day 
gnd I am especially struck at the close 
of it. We are some two hours late. 
One of these men said to the other, 
“Well we agree that despite our dif- 
ferences we are under no small obliga- 
tion to that fellow out in front who is 
driving through this cold storm, as his 
days contribution to the progress of 
the. world.” And the other replied, 
“we don’t appreciate him enough.” 
And at that point I leaned over and 
said, “permit me gentlemen to sug- 
gest the farmer. You haven’t men- 
tioned him all day. Where does he 
come in?” 

The banker turned to me and ask- 
ed, “Are you a farmer?” I answered 
“The son of one and the employee of 
an organization of 20,000 farmers.” 
“Well,” he replied, “you’ve heard us 
talk all day about labor and capital, 
politics, religion, everything and you 
have been mighty modest not to call 
us to time before, because the answer 
to all our problems, social, political, 
economic, religious, lies ultimately in 
the hands of you people, for the world 
must eat and that’s up to you. And 
we must not make it impossible or un- 
practical for you to feed us.” And 
the socialist clergyman came out with 
a spontaneous and hearty “Amen.” 
And as I lie here writing I wonder if 
deep down in the minds of capitalists 
and labor leaders, if among all the real 
leaders in the affairs of the land there 
is not a willingness to recognize the 
fundamentality of agriculture and a 
real desire that its rights shall be ob- 
served and its interests conserved? 
Personally I believe it is so. The bank- 
er was right. I was too modest. Like 
my class I kept still and listened all 
day to a splendid discussion upon 
things of tremendous but secondary 
importance. I wonder what those 
men would have said had I injected 
farming into their discussion before 
they were about to quit. I am im- 
pressed with our slowness in taking 
“the place in the sun” which is ours 
by acknowledged right. What is it 
we lack that we are not where we 
might be? 

PATTEE. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION. 

The National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration met in Chicago, December 16th 
and 17th. Representatives were pres- 
ent from New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Cincin- 
natti, Milwaukee and St. Louis. Rep- 
resentatives from St, Paul, DesMoines, 
Washington, Oregon and California, 
not able to be present, sent regrets 
and pledges of support and coopera- 
tion. 

Milo D. Campbell of Coldwater, 
Mich. was reelected President and Mr. 
Willetts of Philadelphia, Treasurer, 
the only important official change be- 
ing in the authorization of the Execu- 
tive Committee to select an Assistant 
Secretary who should be located at 
Washington and give his entire time 
to the work of promoting the organi- 
zation of the dairy interests of the 
country and to keeping in touch with 
legislative matters affecting the in- 
dustry. Frank S. Adams, President of 
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the NEMPA was elected a Director of _ 


the National Federation in place of 
Frank W. Clark. The NEMPA was 
represented at the meeting by Richard 
Pattee. 

Probably the nee important action 
taken, other than the establishment 
of permanent headquarters at Wash- 
ington, was in the appointment of a 
committee on Cooperative marketing, 
with instructions to study the needs 
of the industry in this respect and to 
present facts and recommendations to 
the next annual meeting. It is de- 
signed that this committee shall make 
a sweeping study of the entire dairy 
marketing situation in the country 
with a view to the establishment of a 
system of farmer owner facilities for 
handling dairy and other commodities, 


It is intended that its studies shall 


include the transporation, storage and 
market facilities in this and other 
countries. This committee consists of 
Messrs, Cooper of the Dairymens 


: League, Pattee of the NEMPA and 


Kittle of the Chicago Milk Producers 
Assn... 

The National Federation is an IIli- 
nois ‘Corporation but it was the judg- 
ment of the delegates that benefit 
would follow holding the annual meet- 
ings in different sections of the coun- 
try. Accordingly the Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized to make such 
arrangements in the future if in its 
judgement it seemed desirable. Mr. 
Pattee promptly invited the Federa- 
tion to hold its next meeting in New 
England and there was much senti- 
ment in favor of accepting the invita- 
tion. 

Great interest attached to the re- 
ports of the different delegations giv- 
ing in details the methods employed 
by the various organizations in deal- 
ing with market problems, The strik- 
ing thing in all markets appeared to 
be the surplus problem. Various meth- 
ods of dealing with this problem were 
proposed but none with the confidence 
of certainty. It was evident that much 
was to be learned in this matter and 
the general disposition was to go slow- 
ly. Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
and Boston have different plans for 
handling surplus market milk. ‘There 
was no pride of opinion among the 


delegates that any of them had the 


final answer to the problem in his 
own market. 

The reports of the arrest, trial and 
acquittal of officers of Milk Producers 
Associations in California, Minnesota, 
Chicago and Cleveland aroused the 
strongest kind of sentiment. In his 
opening address President Campbell 
referred to the market milk Associa- 
tions as the “Rainbow Division” in 
the fight for cooperative marketing. 
The description of conditions in the 
jail at Cleveland, into which the dele- 
gates from that city had been thrown 
in the night and kept until late in 
the following day was received with 
indignant protest. That a city should 
permit such conditions in any of its 
institutions was almost unbelievable 


and that clean, respectable men, later - 


proven not to be guilty of any offense, 
should be treated as were these men 
is enough to arouse any red-blooded 
American, 

The Committee on Milk Standards, 
Messrs, Pattee and Willetts, were in- 


bringing the National Federatio 


is ys. 
cies inst a study of roble 


standardization with respe to 
ket milk and to report with r 
mendation at the next annual mee 
The convention lasted two days 
all the delegates felt that more t 
could have been spent to advantage it 
considering the great problems. There 
is strong likelihood that future sessioz 
will last three or four days. The New 
England Milk Producers’ Associa 
at its annual meeting in February 
be asked to take some action tow: 


New England for its next Meeting. | 


ORGANIZATION 


H. M. Thyng ae 
During the past few weeks we have 
prepared and sent out a book for the 
use of the Secretary of each Local. 
These books have been copied from 
our records, In some cases the Secre- 
tary is surprised at the incompletene 
of the record. This is due to n 
causes which the Central Office, the 
“dealers, the members and the Secre- 
taries themselves must all share - the 
blame. x 
We have installed a new follow-u 2] 
system so that when a member’s n ameé 
is dropped by a dealer from his « 
duction list, we can at once find ou 
the reason and make whatever correc 
tion is necessary in our records. is 
information will be of great assis 
in keeping our records correct. 
shall plan to send to the Secretary a 
quarterly periods the changes whic! 
have been sent to us as regards the 
membership, payment of dues, etc., anc 
ask the Secretary to make the pro 
corrections in his records. In due 
course we expect the Secretary to nott- 
fy us of any corrections or changes 
which come to his notice. In this W 
we hope to get the records of ea 
Local on a correct and up-to-date 
footing. Tat 
We shall appreciate any inform 
tion which the members as well as the 
Secretaries can give us as to changes 
in address, new dealers, selling : u 
farm or dairy, or temporary changes 
in the dairy. 
If this comes to the attention of the 
Secretary of any organized 
where no Secretary’s book or Cha 
has been received, please notify v 
and these will be sent you. 


When members of the NEMPA ar¢ 
selling their milk to dealers it is easie 
for us in the office as well as easie 
for the Secretaries of the various La 
‘cals, if members will sign orders of 
their dealers, and thus let them de 
duct the one-half of one percent duet 
and forward to us. If you have | 
signed an order on your present on 
please send to us for a blank so tha 
you may give such an order in ¢ 
form. 


As soon as the annual meetings a 
held we would urge upon each Secré 
tary-elect the need of his sending te 
immediately the names of the 
dent and Secretary elect and their p 
office addresses. 


November 30th, 20,005 memebers 
NEMPA. . 


i 
41°. 


FARMERS LARGEST 
USERS of MOTOR 
: TRUCKS 


Although in years past, merchants and manufac- 
urers have been the largest users of Motor Trucks, 
t is no longer so. Of the 230,203 motor trucks in use 
by merchants, manufacturers and farmers in 1917, 
79,789 were in use by farmers, 75,928 by manufac- 
urers and 74,486 by retailers. 

‘The reason for this great change from wagon 
o motor truck hauling by these three principal 
ranches of industry is obvious when we take into 
ecount the increase in cost of wagon hauling from 
1906 to 1918. 


hos ERUCES 
WAGONS 


According to figures compiled from monthly Crop 
Report of October, 1918 by the United States De- 
artment of Agriculture, the average cost in 1906 
of hauling one tone one mile by wagon in the United 
States was 19c, while in 1918 it cost 33c per mile. 
n 1918 the cost by motor truck per ton mile in New 
‘England was llc, Te it cost 39¢ per ton mile by 


in investigation made by Hoard’s Dairyman shows that 
bout one half of the milk produced on 70,000 dairy farms is 
auled on an average of 3 1-3 miles to the station or cream- 
ry, and that one half of the farmers make this 7-mile round 
rip every day, which is an average yearly total of 2555 
niles for each farmer. The average time for the round trip 
2 1-4 hours by team, or a yearly total of 91 ten-hour days. 
£ the time for round trip is cut down only one hour by the 
ise of a Motor Truck it would mean a saving of 36 1-2 days 
or man and team. Is it worth saving? Would it not pay 
hese farmers to own a Motor Truck? 


- Address all inquiries to 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


43 Somerville Avenue 
~ SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Phone, Somerville 1230 
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Fill Your Silo 
From Fewer Acres 


The one practical remedy for the high cost of Jabor 
is to make every acre produce more —a bigger yield of 
corn per acre means lower cost per ton of silage. Whether 
you apply manure or not, your corn needs available plant 
food — for a quick start —for producing more and better 
ears to give the silage greater feeding value—and for mak- 
ing big heavy corn, that requires fewer acres to fill the silo, 


A-A-C- Fertilizers 
Make This Possible 


They supply the necessary available plantfood —ammonia for 
a quick start, potash to make stout, heavy stalks and big grain, and 
phosphoric acid to fill out the grain, reduce the number of barren 
stalks and bring the crop to maturity ahead of frost. 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau has been making 
farm tests with fertilizer for many years, to determine 
the best fertilizers for various crops under different con- 
ditions of soil and climate. The Bureau issues bulletins 
dealing with the culture of important crops, the use of 
lime and fertilizer. The Bureau also tests soils as to 
their need of lime, and gives advice on agricultural- 
matters. This Service is free. Dr. H. J. Wheeler, 
formerly Director of the Rhode Island Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is in personal charge of the Bureau. 


Ask for our valuable 56 page book, ‘‘How To Make Money With 


Fertilizer.’’ Out nearest office will be glad to send it free. 
e s 
The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
ATLANTA CHARLESTON: DETROIT NEw YORK 
Boston CINCINNATI JACKSONVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND Los ANGELES St. Louis 


BUFFALO COLUMBIA MONTGOMERY SAVANNAH, ETC, 
Please Address Office Nearest to You 


® 
More Milk for the Same Cost 
To make money out of dairying today you must have 
good cows that yield heavily enough to offset the high price 
of feed. Holsteins fill this requirement. They are the most 
economical milk producers and the problem solvers for the 
man who plays the game to win. 
You owe it to yourself to read our convincing booklets, 
sent free on request. 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Secretary 
306 Hudson St. Brattleboro, Vt. 


EXCEPTIONAL §$ 
> PRICE 

4 Attachments for Ford Cars 
~ Outfit includes regular plowing 


i attachment with large radiator, 
TAUDE pressure oiling system, and all 
necessary parts. 
ak‘alractor Ask fcr full particulars. 
Re evan ou co. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON : 
(Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Station) 


119 


TOP QUALITY 


BOTTOM PRICE 


18,458 
Pounds. Milk 


in a year is the record of 
this fine Guernsey. Rec- 
ords are worth trying for; 
but health is an absolute 
essential. Raise the health 
standard of your cows, and 
the milk yield will surprise 


Retained Afterbirth, 


for our big freé book, 


man ought to know, 
and tells just how 
to treat cow dis- 
eases of all 


ki nds, 
Dairy 

Association Co., 

Lyadonville, Vt. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Go on Interest JAN. Ist 


Ais 


is the Rate We Have Been Paying 


START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company 
60 Devonshire St., Boston 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write fer Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


On a Good-Health Basis 


To be satisfied with anything less 
than top-notch health in your 
cows is a foolish waste of milk- 
income. Most cow sickness is 
preventable—or curable, 
aid of KOW-KURE, the great cow 
medicine, such troubles as Abortion, 
Barrenness, 
Scouring, Bunches and Milk Fever 
can be eliminated from your herd. 

KOW-KURE acts on the. digestive 
and genital organs—where nearly all 
cow diseases originate, and aids na- 
ture in inducing normal, healthy 
action. No dairyman who 
KOW-KURE ‘will be without it. Sold 
by nearly all druggists and feed deal- 
ers; 60c and $1.20 packages. .Write 


“THE HOME COW DOCTOR.” 
It is full of facts every dairy- 


With the 


——— 


BALED’ SHAVINGS 


The purest concentrates— 


20 percent DIGESTIBLE 
protein; this means MILK! 


Full Udders! 


Full udders make a paying dairy. Full udders are due 
to good blood, good care and good feed, You can’t go 
wrong on the feed if you choose 


UNION GRAINS - 


It’s a concentrated, perfectly balanced ration, consider- 
ably cheaper than a home mixed feed which will produce the 
same record results. Highly nutritious, bulky, appetizing. 
A little goes a long ways. 24 percent protein; 5 percent 
fat; 10 percent fibre. No fillers. Always the same de- 
pendable “union of fine grains.” 

Ubiko Stock Feed:—Fine for flesh building and con- 
ditioning. Horses, mules and dry cows do well on it. 10 
percent protein; 314 percent fat; 12 percent fibre. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash:—Makes eggs in abun- 
dance because it contains all the essentials in the correct 
proportion. An excellent mash. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Growing. Mash:—Young chicks 
attain speedy development on this feed which contains 
15 percent protein. 

Ubiko Pig Meal:—A weight builder—at low cost. Pigs 
like it. .18 percent protein; 5 percent fat; 8 percent fibre. 


Every Ubiko Feed conforms to the high standard set for 15 years 
by of rise abe Try them. Send for cost record sheet. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept. D Cincinnati, 0. 


BIKQ 


BALANCED| RATIO NS 
© For AU Farm Stock. 


OPE ee POR MU? Oh a ln eter ee 


SAVE MONEY 


: ae Give your COW a Real 
SAVE e am COW MEDICINE 


Y COW INVIGORATOR | 


MORE Contains no clay or filler 
eo | ¢ IT IS ALL MEDICINE 


e More Milk, Better Health 
DR.DANIELS . No Aborting 


shy cow INVIGORATOR They Take—They are Stronger 


WILL GIVE ———e 


Nahe AW: AW UDERKREAM—The relief f 
3 The (OW STRENGTH Caked Udders, dite, - sdeandtiel 
MORE & BETTER: and Hard Milkers 
ae _ a Mi LK = =e It is Antiseptic and Healing 


a : Ask your Dealer for these 
RGE BOX. SO:-CENTS Cow Comforts 


. A{C-OANIELS BOSTON, MASS. 


OURDEALER OR IND LU PETS TO 


Invigorator and Uderkream with 
Dr. Daniels’ Cow Book 
If he will not get them for you, we will send you a sample 
package of each and a Cow Book by Parcel Post upon receipt of ~ 
$1.00. 
Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Here 


RN DISTRICT. 
See aaa Pte | 
_ ®. ©. Warner, Mgr. : 
oward Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


} _— 

embership Canvass, Windham, 
County, Conn. 

@ membership canvass as out- 


vember with unqualified success. 
ty-five new members were se- 
during the month and again 
ly one man refused to sign up. 
; was an Ashford producer, who 
had joined originally, but refused to 
up again. 

@ reason lies here., Before the 
[PA took hold of milk marketing 
blems, this Ashford man’s milk 
‘her with his neighbor’s milk was 
rchased and hauled to the railroad 
tion by the Elm Farm Milk Co. 
| cartage charge was made by the 
mpany which did not cover the 
ual cost of cartage, the difference 
made up presumably by the 
mpany. In reality the Company 
de up the difference by deducting 
sartage charge from farmers whose 
ik the Company did not haul, that 
from farmers who brought their 
lk to the railroad station them- 
ves. This practice was not fair 
d the NEMPA could not approve it, 
| consequently lost one member. 
an illustration of the spirit met 
the town of Eastford having 17 
ers Was canvassed on a day so 
and wet that everyone was found 
und home and everyone joined. 
ident John R. Stromberg of the 
mfret local insisted that he would 
ve to get back home by 3.30 P. M. 

ade it. 

e advantage of having the 
unty Agent along on such a can- 
is is that it gets him in close 
with the farmers of his county 
their problems. On the rainy 
y above mentioned, County Agent 
s found where he had been remiss 
t having the highway repaired 
certain section of town. 

large part of the new members 


See 


_ Summary of Canvass. 

vassed Pomfret territory with 
ye Nathan Exley securing 10 new 
mbers and dues orders from 3 old 
bers making the niembership of 
local 65. There are 26 more 
ers yet to be canvassed in this 
‘anvassed Pofret territory with 
Tesident John R. Stromberg and 
y Agent Ellis. Secured 18 new. 
nd one old member bringing the 
mbereship of the Pomfret local up 


nvassed Hampton section with 
ident J. M. Woodward and 
ty Agent Ellis. Secured 12 new 
2 old members. Total member 
20. Met the second man in 
onnecticut who refused to sign up. 
Secretary Wm. M. Wolff of the Co- 
un ia local sent in 7 new member- 
! ps and orders on 2 old members. 


ay 


a 


| Sencokighg and Power 


Safety—Economy and Reliability 
You can have either or both at once 
with this trustworthy system provided 
with a pulley for belt work. Especially 
during these short cold days of winter 
vou will need such a plant—it will make 
your home happier and lighten your 
daily chores. 


You owe it to yourself 
Send for Catalog 4% 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company 


1 Washington Street, Boston Somersworth, N. H. 


POWER—WATER—LICHT 


Blue or Natural 
Ask your dealer 


€ONTOOCOOK MILLS CORP. 
73 Chauncy St., Boston 


« 
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Mlizzard Proof ! 


4. Why you'd scarcely know 


you were outdoors: with 
this warm, soft, comfortable cov- 
ering next your skin. And Con- 
toocook gives your body all the 
freedom you want, doesn’t bind, 
stretch or wrinkle. Pure wool— 
made right—that’s why it has 


Cheese & Butter 


MAKING — 


~ SIMPLIFIED 


On the farm Hansen’s Prepara- 
tions make butter and cheese 
making simple and easy. Cham- 
pions and prize winners use them 
because the are pure, concentrated, 
simplest to use and always depend- 


HANSEN'S 


PREPARATIONS 
Hansen’s Rennet Tablets for home 
cheese making; Cheese Color Tab- 
lets; Danish Butter Color a pure 
vegetable color used in finest but- 
ter. Use Junket Brand Butter- 
milk Tablets to ripen the cream 
for butter and the milk for cheese 
in the small dairy, as well as to 
prepare delicious, pure “Butter- 
milk” in every home. 

At all drug or grocery steres or 

sold direct. 
An interesting, well illustrated 
booklet on cheese making, “The 
Story of Cheese,” by J. D. Freder- 
ikson, free with an order for $1.60 
worth of Rennet Tablets. Send for 
particulars. 


Chr.Hansen’s aboratory 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Housewives serve JUNKET the 
Food Dessert Made with Milk and 
Hansen’s Junket Tablets. 


Page Eight 
Grade or Pure Bred 


It is true that the 
grade cow eats just as 
much feed as a pure 
breed, while usually the 
milk production of the 
pure breed is many 
times greater than that 
of the scrub cow. Never- 
theless, there are grade 
cows that, if properly 
fed and the milk ade- 
quately cared for, prove 
to be profit producing 
investments. But 
neither the grade or the 
pure breed, no matter 
how large the milk sup- 
ply, can regulate its 
quality and food value 
_ after it leaves the udder. 


| The use of 


Vvandolle) 


Cleaner and Cleanse” 


will, however, insure 
thorough and sanitary 
cleanliness of separat- 
ors, pails and other milk 
utensils that invariably 
contaminate the high 
quality milk and cream. 
And, too, this material 
not only removes sour- 
ness, staleness and 
other impurities from 
milk utensils, but it also 
cleans clean at a low 
cost. ee 

Your sup- 
ply house 
will fill your 

order. 
It cleans 
clean. 


Indian in 
cirel 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
_ 101 Tremont S&t., 
Boston, - - « Mass. 


Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte, -« Mich, 


“Tam happy as a lark now, since 
I got my Perfection Milker,’’ says 
Pete Robinson. “I have used two 
different kinds of milking machines 
but I find the Perfection superior to 
both. The construction of the teat cup, 
the manner in which it draws the milk, the 
small amount of vacuum required and the 
adjustment to suit different cows puts the 
Perfection in a class by itself. 
opinion there are only two classes of milking 
machines—The Perfection and all-others.”’ 


Get Rid of Hand Milking 


Wouldn’t you be a happier man if you 
could get rid of milking by hand? There 
are thousands of Perfection owners like 
Pete Robinson who are rid of milking 
drudgery forever. 

The Perfection and one man take the 
place of from 3 to 5 men milking by hand. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2141 E. Hennepin Avenue 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 


“Happy as a Lark!”’—Pete Robinson 


In my — 


> SAWING WOOD! 


» It is so simple 
that your wife or 
daughter can easi- 
ly handle it. 

You too will 
be “Happy as a 
lark’, when you 
have a Perfection 
to help you. e 


Write for Names, Addresses 


and Catalog 


Find out about the Perfection Milker. 
Why worry over the way to get the milk- 


nee 


ing done when the Perfection will milk for — 4 


you and pay for itself in the wages it saves. 
Write us and we’ll send you names and 


addresses of Perfection owners to whom — 
you can write, together with a free copy of, 
“What the Dairyman Wants to Know”, — 


the great book that answers every question about 
milking machines. Why milk by hand? 


= Minneapolis, Minn, 


Ze 


WW 


Yf"4, 
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THERE’S A PILE 
OF MONEY 


RELIANCE LINE Outfits have 
proved their worth— 


and the price is right. 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. | 
1 Washington St., Boston 
Somersworth, N. H. 


oe 
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“How much for milk now?” 


Bleak winter days don’t dis- 

| courage the Harder Silo owner 
| —or his sleek milkers. Sweet, 
succulent silage comes each day 
we from the Silo—good as June 
' grass. A good company to be in, 
| Harder Silo owners. Prepare 
“now to save your 1920-crop and 
turn it into milk—and dollars. 
_ Write for the book which 
has shown thousands the 
road to dairy profits, 
“Saving with Silos’. Free. 


HARDER MFG. CORP. | 
Box 82 COBLESKILL, N.Y. 


5 


PIRES GUA BOSE BE ee AS Ss 
% 3 ‘ - 


gems 


“é HARLIE, aren’t you wasting money, 
always buying mixed feed?’’ asked 

Nels Pearson, who lives near McHenry, 

Ill., when he was in the field with Charlie 

Page last September. (Charlie Page’ is 

known as the best dairyman around.) ‘“‘I 

bought some last July, and it’s no good.” 


ise Bees Save Honey Wise Folks Save Money 


2 BE A REGULAR 
SAVER— 


Put aside a definite 
sum each week or 
month and deposit 
in the “Home 
Bank” where it 
will be ready when 
needed. 


WRITE FOR 
= — “BANKING BY MAIL” 
es as ote a ae 
BEGINS HOME SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75Tremont St, Boston. 


SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U;S. PAT. OFF. 


'# - _ Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
- Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
mess from Bruises or Strains; 
‘stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair or 
” lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle 
tuggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
SORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
ptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
ns, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
eals and soothes. $1.25 a bottle at drug- 
© postpaid, Will tell you more if you 
Made in the U. S. A. by 
F.younc, 'NC. 65 TompleSt., Springfield, Mase. 


“‘Bet you didn’t buy Unicorn,”’’ said Page. 
“‘Sure—I knew it. Unicorn isn’t money 
wasted —it’s money-making. [ve fed Uni- 
Costs More— : corn for five years and every year my cows 
Makes You More are in better condition; they give more 
milk. Unicorn isn’t a cheap feed; it costs 
more per ton, but costs less per pound of 
milk. I know I’m ahead of the game by 
using Unicorn.” 


Pearson believed Charlie Page and bought 
6 bags of Unicorn. A week later he bought 
2 tons more, and now uses it daily, with 
his home-grown grains. He repeats Char- 
lie Page’s words: ‘‘Costs more per ton, 
but costs less per pound of milk.” 


i 
CHAPIN & CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. X. EI3IISTATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


~~ = Vv ., 


[AMERICAN 
i | oom Oe > De Se  — ee 
| Be BOSTON, MASS. 
| A minute from surface or subway 
_ tars—famed for comfort, convenience 
f@ and courtesy. Refurnished. All the 
a ern conveniences in every room 
= prompt service — moderate prices. 
European plan, $1.00 a day up—and 
unique restaurant now one of 
joston’s show places, where the 
oicest the market affords is served 
in quaint and beau surroundings 
ff to perfect music. . 
i THE FAMOUS 


RATHSKELLER| 


~~] 


®@ ° 
Dairy Experts Admit 
A Greater Milk Value Per Dollar 

One expert, a nationally known 
authority, states that International 
Special Dairy Feed, together with 
some concentrates, produced more 
milkat less cost than a ration he pre- 


#- pared himself! 


International Special Dairy Feed is 
Scientifically prepared. The formula is 
proved by results. It works without waste— 


ONE-MAN SAW RIG 
“THE LITTLE WONDER” 


CREAMERY 
F “ EQUIPMENT 
WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 
12 SOUTH MARKET ‘ST. 
BOSTON,-— MASS: 
STOCK BARN FITTINGS 
MILKING MACHINES 


CORK BRICK Saves you grain and makes more milk. i 
SUPPLIES. Profit by this proved ration. If your f— ~\° ae : 
cy A Rh Dn no Ai | 
dealer can not supply you write direct > Pumps to Pump Any thing 
to the mill. § that can be pumped 
International Sugar Feed Co. : i It will cut more wood per man than 


one twice its cost with a crew of 3 


Minneapolis - Minnesota 


men. 
Complete Water-Systems: Hlectric 


VF me TR Motors and Gasolene Hngines on hand 
; A = E : for immediate delivery. 
INTERN FIG | y i. | GHant Ed J. JAGER COMPANY 


15 Custom House treet, Bostan 
33 Ganal $t,, Providence, f.1, 13 Exchange St., nd,,Me 


2S RR LEAS SS EST Ad OES 


IT WILL BE TO YOUR INTEREST 
es 
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Canvassed East Woodstock section 
with President Geo. L. Upham and 


County Agent Ellis. Secured 17 new 
members and an order from one old 
member making a total of 20 mem- 
bers in this local. 


Annual Meetings In Southern Dis- 
trict. 

During January and February the 
Local and County branches of the 
NEMPA will be holding their annual 
meetings as announced on the front 
cover of last month’s issue. Below 
is a summary of the records as shown 
in the Providence office which will 
enable officers and members to make 
and carry out their plans for these 
meetings. In some instances, it will 
be noted that locals did not elect 
Officers last year. Consequently the 
members of such locals have had no 
vote in the affairs of the Association 
this year. 

Whose fault is it? The District 
Manager will be glad to do all he 
can to assist the local and will attend 
as many meetings as possible but it 
is really up to the members of the 
local to see that the annual meeting 
is held. It doesn’t cost any more in 
dues to have officers than to go with- 
out them, but the Central Association 
refuses to return the percentage of 
the dues that belong to the locals 
where no officers have been elected. 

"Several locals have money coming 
to them from 1918 when they get 
together and elect officers. The local 
President votes for the first 20 mem= 
bers in the annual meeting of the 
county association. The county pres- 
ident votes for all the members in his 
county at the annual meeting of the 
NEMPA in! Boston. These men should 
be carefully chosen, 

In the summary below the facts 
are aS shown in the Providence office 
and if incorrect, this office should be 
notified at once by any one who dis- 
covers mistakes. Suggestions are also 
made as to courses that might be 
followed. 


Bristol County, Mass. 

President Elmer E. Poole, No. Dart- 
mouth, Mass. Note: time and place 
of annual county meetings listed on 
another page. 

Attleboro, No, Officers. 27 mem- 
bers, none of whom have paid dues 
this year. 

Easton, No Officers. $.75 1918 ac- 
count due. 9 members of whom have 
paid dues this year. 

Mansfield, No Officers. 16 mem- 
bers, none of whom have paid dues 
this year. 

New Bedford. President Elmer WB. 
Poole, No. Dartmouth, Mass. Secre- 
tary, Thos. J. Davis, Mattapoisett, 
Mass. 209 members only 17 of whom 
have paid dues. One delegate to the 
county meeting. 

Rehobeth and Seekonk, President, 
Frank H. Horton, Rehobeth, Mass. 
Secretary, Richard P. Bliss, Attleboro, 
Mass. 125 members, 69 of whom are 
paying dues. Three delegates. Usu- 
ally meet with Providence County, 
R. YF. 

Swansea, President, ‘Arthur W. 
Weaver, Swansea, Mass. RFD 2. Sec- 
retary, F. G. Arnold, Toufsett, Mass. 
51 members. ‘Three delegates. 

Westport, President, Maurice EF. 
McDonald, Central Village, Mass. 


ie A + 
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THE NEW ENGLAN 


eR 


WRIGHT - ZIEGLER COMPANY, 


Secretary, Chas. F. Sanford, No. 
Westport, Mass. 99 members, one of 
whom have paid dues this year. 


New London County, Conn. 

President, C. J. Abell, Lebanon, 
Conn. Secretary, Elisah Waterman, 
Bozrahville, Conn. 

Bozrah, President, Nelson L. Stark, 
Fitchville, Conn.; Secretary, Elijah S. 
Abell, Yantic, Conn. RFD. 1. 38 
members, two delegates. 


| 
‘ 


cs 


AN 


For Catalog of LABOR SAVING 
BARN EQUIPMENT, address 


James Manufacturing Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis, Elmira, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 


New England Distributors 
12 So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Harry L. Hull, Norwich, Conn. 21 
members. One delegate. a 

No. Stonington, President, James F. 
Brown, Stonington, Conn., RFD., Sec- 
retary, D. Frank White, No. Stoning- 
ton, Connl, 26 members. One 4 ie- 
gate. } 

Preston-Ledyard, President, Apple 
ton Maine, Norwich, Conn. RFD, 
Secretary, Joseph A. Clark, No chy 
Conn., RFD. 1, 23 members. Two 
delegates. 


Jewett City, President, Joseph 
Roode, Jewett City, Conn, RFD. 1; 
Secretary, Simon Brewster Jr., Jew- 
ett City, Conn., RFD. 1. 18 members. 
One delegate, usually meets with 
Windham County, Conn. 

Lebanon, President, C. J. Abell, 
Lebanon, Conn. Secretary, L. P. 
Smith, Lebanon, Conn. 67 members. 
Three delegates. 

Lisbon, President, Henry J. Ken- 
dall, Versailles, Conm., Secretary, 


. Ayer, No. Franklin, Conn, Secre- 
y, Thomas Newman, No. Franklin, 
onn., 42 members. Two delegates, 
Newport County, R. I. 
Has no county association but is 
entitled to have if the locals wish. 
Little Compton, President F. A. H. 
c Bodington, Little Compton, R. IL. Sec- 
 yetary, John Silveria, Little Compton, 
RL, 23 members. One delegate, 
_ Newport, President, Frank T. 
_ Peckham, Newport, R. I, RFD. 2, 
_ Secretary B. Copeland, Newport, R. I. 
RED 2, 189 members. Seven delgates, 
Portsmouth, President, W. P. Ma- 
- comber, Portsmouth, R. I., Secretary, 
Isaac Fish, Jr., Portsmouth, R. I, 
31 members. Two delegates. 
- ‘Tiverton, No officers, 46 members, 
none of whom have paid dues this 
‘year, 


oe. Plymouth County, Mass, 
No County Association, | 
Brockton, No officers. $2 1918 ac- 
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count due. 13 members, none paying 
dues. 
- Halifax, President, Wm. Edgar, 


Wood street, Halifax, Mass., Secre- 


_ tary, Lewis Brown, 33 Fuller street, 
_ Halifax, Mass., 39 members. Two 
delegates. Might meet with Bristol 
_ County, Mass. 
Rockland, No officers. 7 members, 
- mone paying dues. 
oes Providence County, R, I. 
_ President, E. W. Theinert, Valley 
‘Falls, R. I. 
: Cumberland, President, David W. 
Swift, Grants Mill, R. I. Secretary, 
Nathan Whiple, Arnolds Mills, R. I. 
24 members. One delegate. 
Foster Center, President, W. A. 

_ Henry, Foster Center, R. I. Secre- 
_ tary, Mrs. H. M. Brown, Foster Cen- 
_ ter, R.-I. 39 members. Two dele- 
4 gates. - 
: Greenville, No officers, $60.85 1918 
account due. 24 members. One dele- 
gate. 

_ Johnston, President, Franklin N. 
Strickland, Thornton, R. I:  6ecre- 
' tary, Asa Tourtellot, Olneyville, R, I. 
4 20 members. One delegate. 
_ Lime Rock, President, Alfred Per- 
regeaux, Saylesville, R. I. Secre- 
tary, E. W. Theinert, Valley Falls, R. 
1. 15 members, One delegate. 
Pippin Orchard. No officers. $87.81 
1918 account due. 36 members. Two 
delegates. 
_-—s—~- « Tolland County, Ct. 
_ Columbia, President, H, B. Hutch- 
ins, (Columbia, Conn. Secretary, Wim. 
_M, Wolff, Columbia, Conn. 77 mem- 
bers. Four delegates. Usually meets 
with Windham or New London coun- 
ties, Ct. i : 
_ Washington and Kent Counties, R. 1, 
-. No County Association but en- 
titled to have one if locals wish. 
_ ast Greenwich, president, Fred L, 
Vaughn, B. Greenwich, R. I, Secre- 
tary, Howard E. Bailey, EK. Greenwich, 
R, I. 23 members. ‘T'wo delegates. 
' South county, President, Christo- 
pher Browning, Wakefield, R. L Sec- 
retary, T. G. Hazard, Narragansett 
Pier, R. I. 45 members. Two dele- 
gates, 
Summit, No officers, $11.33 1918 ac- 
count due. 19 members. One dele- 
ate. : 

; Windham County, Conn, 
President, Wm. F. Spokesfield, Wil- 
limantic, RFD, Conn. 
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“Production of Milk Falls Off When 
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Unable to Get Bull Brand" says A.R. Sedgley 


A. R. Sedgley of Athol, Massachu- 
setts, is an extensive user of Bull 
Brand Dairy Ration. He says, “The 
few times I was unable to get Bull 
Brand and was obliged to feed 
some of the so-called balanced’ ra- 
tions, my production of milk fell 
off, but was immediately brought 
back when I resumed Bull Brand.” 


You Be the Judge of Bull Brand 
Dairy Ration—Our Guarantee. 


Prove you can duplicate the “Bull 
Brand” record with his herd—that 
“Bull Brand” means high milk pro- 


ree 


duction and low feed cost per gal- 
lon for you. Feed “Bull Brand” 
to three or more cows in accord- 
ance with our directions. If the 
results do not prove satisfactory in 
every way, go ta your dealer or 
write us and get sts money back 
immediately for the feed you used. 


24% Protein—Only 12% Fibre. 


“Bull Brand” is a clean, honest 
feed containing 24% crude protein 
or over 20% digestible protein; 5% 
crude fat or over 442% digestible 
fat; 50% carbohydrates and only 
12% fibre. Made from such nutri- 


tious materials as dried brewers 
grains, old process oil meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, corn gluten feed, co- 
coanut meal, hominy, wheat bran 
and wheat middlings. It can be fed 
with the usual roughages— 


A Feed You Can Get All Winter. 
Our ideal shipping location, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., enables us to promptly 
supply, all Winter, all dealers in 
the territory reached by this’ 
journal. 


If your dealer is unable to sup- 
ply you, write us. 


A 20% Protein Dairy Feed to meet 
the demand for a wide ratio feed. 
20% Protein, 5% Fat, and 15% 


Fibre. Palatable, digestible, nu- 
tritious. Sells for less than Bull 
Brand; used by the farmer who is 
not convinced that there is suffi- 
ciently greater returns in the milk 
pail from feeding a narrow ratio, 
higher protein feed to warrant the 
increased cost of such a feed. 


Best and most economical feed for 
horses, cows, swine and sheep. 11% 
Protein, 4% Fat, 12% Fibre. 
Cheaper than corn and oats. Re- 
duces feeding costs. A white meally 
feed made from clean feed and 
grain—contains no screenings or 
wild seeds. High digestibility. 
Promotes fast growth and weight. 
Unexcelled as a base for dairy ra- 
tions. Feed five bags to any three 
animals—if not satisfactory your 
dealer will refund your money. 


Red-E-Gro Chick Feed. Start Right! 
An easily digested and palatable 
feed for the growing chick. Red-E- 
Kwick Developing Feed. Use a 
natural developer. Forced feeding 
ruins the fowls. Red-E- Hever 
Scratch Feed. Keeps the fowls in_ 
rugged health. Happy, contented 
chickens mean results. Red-E-Lay 
Laying Mash. Contains the needed 
excess of nourishment that pro- 
duces eggs in quantity the year 
round at an economical outlay. 


MARITIME TRADING CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Ashford, No officers. $1.72 1918 ac- 
count due. 5 members. Six other 
Ashford men belong but listed in Co- 
lumbia Local. These might transfer 
giving Ashford a membership of 11 
and one delegate for the county meet- 
ing. 

Danielson, President, L. S. Bars- 
tow, Killingly, Conn. Secretary BH, M. 
Marlow, Brooklyn, Conn. 42 members. 
Two delegates. 

East Woodstock, President, G. L. 
Upham, E. Woodstock, Conn. Secre- 
tary, E. B. Hibbard, Putnam, Conn. 20 
members, one delegate. 

Hampton, President, J. M. Wood- 
ward, Hampton, Conn. Secretary, J. 
W. Cartwright, Hampton, Conn. 20 
members. One delegate. 


Plainfield. President, J. E. Tanner, 
Moosup, Conn. RFD. Secretary, Na- 
than Exley, Plainfield, Conn. 65 
members. Three delegates. 

Pomfret. President, John R. Strom- 
berg, “Abbington, Conn.  Secre- 
tary, Joseph E. Stoddard, Abbington, 
Conn, 38 members. Two delegates. 
Putnam, No officers, 6 members. 


Scotland. President, C. F. Brenn, 
Scotland; secretary, Gerald Waldo, 
Williamantic, RFD. 2. 31 members, 
Two delegates. 

‘So. Windham. President, Wm. F. 
Spokesfield, Willimantic, (Conn., RFD 
2. Secretary, Thomas Mara, Windham, 
Conn. 380 members, One delegate. 


Milk Conditions. 


Of the list of 19 foods, full records 
of which have been kept by the U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor,—milk stands the 
lowest in point of average increased 
price from April 1918 to April 1919, 
viz., 70 jer cent. The others 18 range 
from 72 per cent to 123 per cent,—an 
average of 93 per cent increase. Not 
one of the 18 foods equals milk in all- 
round food value, 

It is easy to get excited and blame 
everyone and everybody for existing 
conditions. It can be said however, 
that the business of milk production 
is a long way from being on a profit- 
eering basis—WILF RED WHEELER, 
in Current Affairs, Aug. 18. 
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MAINE AND NORTHERN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 
H. P. Adams. 

1021 Congress St. Portland, Maine. 

Since the last issue of The Dairy- 
man, I have visited the Freedom, N. 
H. local branch and the Elliott, Maine 
local branch, 

At Freedom the dairying business 
has decreased so that now there are 
only five or six of the old members 
who are producers. I hope though 
that they may get together for the 
annual meeting and demonstrate that 
quality and not quantity is what 
counts. 

At Elliott, Maine, Mr. Nowell and I 
visited several of the producers and 
enrolled two new members, Mr. 
Nowell got ahead of the Central Office 
on the secretary’s record book idea. 
He showed me his own record book 
which was up to date and showed 
that all the members were paid to 
date. His book corresponds exactly 
with the One got out by the (Central 
Office, 

For the past few weeks I have been 
outside of my own territory. I worked 
with Mr. Davis on the Salem, Beverly, 
Peabody and Danvers markets. With 
Mr. Allan Fogg and Mr. Perley Clark 
I yisited several of the producers who 
had not been receiving the association 
price. With but’one or two excep- 
tions we found that they were ready 
to stick for the market price, Mr. 
Davis put the situation up to the 
four or five dealers who were not pay- 
ing the price and they agreed to pay 
the association price for December. 
Incidentally while we were out among 
the producers we enrolled fifteen new 
members. 

From here I went over into the 
Merrimack Valley to assist Mr. Smith, 
who has charge of this territory, in 
eollecting dues and increasing the 
membership. I have worked a little 
more than a week around Haverhill 
and with the valuable assistance of 
Mr. Dan Reynolds and Mr. Chauncy 
Gleason, the results have been very 
good. Together we visited practical- 
ly all of the members and, excepting 
two cases, we found them glad to 
see us and to settle their back dues. 
Knowing that they now have Mr. 
Smith with an office in Lawrence to 
put all of his time into this territory 
the members feel interested and 
ready to support the association, 

We enrolled sixteen new members, 
among whom was Mr. C. R. Warbur- 
ton, an ex-Haverhill dealer. Mr. 
Warburton said that he believes it to 
be for the dealers’ interest to con- 
form to the rules and prices of the 
association. 

The feeling among the Haverhill 
producers is certainly strong for the 
N. BE. M. P, A. and it is a pleasure 
to meet and talk with them. For 
the most part the producers and deal- 
ers of the Haverhill Market seem to 
be working in perfect harmony and 
with good feeling existing between 
the two parties. This certainly is 
a commendable condition and should 
enable them to do business much 
more satisfactorily than if it were 
otherwise. 


Milk producers will be interested to 
learn that Dr. A. W. Gilbert has been 
appointed Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture for Massachusetts. 
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HEALTHY CALF 


men have tested Pratts Calf Meal in their barns. They all pronounce — 
it a perfect substitute for whole milk in raising large, healthy calves. 


T IS RIGHT 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which 
milk MUST go. 

“O” Coarse wire screen fring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funel. 


“D>” Wire Clamp. 


THATS ALB. 


Experts have tirelessly worked on 


PHILADELPHIA 


The DAIRYMAN 


CALF MEAL 


Is Wholesome and Appetizing _ 


the formulas — specialists have 
supervised the mixing processes 


—practical, hard-headed dairy- 
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DR. CLARK — 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes i 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
auze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the 
aay washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. $ 


The only stralner made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck © 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Fioors, from Milk. WIIl Absolutely een 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine it May Be. 


In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. A reve 
by the U. %. cpap el Endorsed by the Conn, State Dalry an 

Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dalry and Food Gomnnaind 
solners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen in “— 
country. 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk (Steeiner to Remove 
Eve Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sedi 
which No Other Strainer will. 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean mite, 


% F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. R. C. SOULE, Canton, Mal 
General Agent for New England Agent for Maine and a 


pit depends on the cow to some extent, of course, but the real answer is: 
st as much as you get out of the milk.’’ Don’t blame the cow if you get less 
you should. Stop and think if you are using the right separating method. 


_ Actual tests made by Government and State Agricultural Colleges 
_ prove beyond a shadow of doubt that the fixed-feed separators are 
wasteful. The fixed-feed principle demands that, if all the butterfat 
_is to be saved, the operator must turn at a fixed speed every minute 
the separator is in use. No one can do this, even though prodded on 
by speedometers, bells and other contraptions. 


‘There is only one way to get every bit of butterfat. That is to 
4 se the SHARPLES Suction-Feed Separator. SHARPLES is the only Sep- 
tor in the world that skims clean at any speed. It is far cheaper in the end 
sause it soon pays for itself and then gives efficient service for years. } 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


__ Is it any wonder the majority of intelligent dairymen are replacing their old-style 
fixed-feed separators with a SHARPLES? There never has been any doubt as 
to the mechanical supremacy of the SHARPLES Suction-Feed. When you add to 
this the day-in-and-day-out experience of thousands of dairymen, you know why 
there are more SHARPLES Separators in use today than any other make, Amer- 
ican or foreign. 


Write for catalog and also get in touch with our 
Dairy Educational Department, Address Dept. 57 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY | 


| West Chester, Pa. 


SHARPLES 


KIMS CLEAN AT ANY SPEED 


CHICAGO diss tet SAN FRANCISCO nas TORONTO 
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The Slogan of the 
Modern Dairyman: 


There Are No 
Substitutes for 
Dairy Products 


—P. M. Sharples. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


and Lawrence he has secured nearly 
100% of the dues which were expect- 
ed. The Manager has pérsonally 
looked after Lowell and the New 
Hampshire Locals which contribute 
to Manchester and Nashua. The col- 
lections while not entirely satisfactory 
have greatly assisted in meeting the 
budget at the end of the year. 


Meetings 

Several meetings have been held 
during the month with the Market 
Committees of Lowell and Lawrence 
and with the Locals of East Kings- 
ton and Londonderry. The nature 
of these meetings was of course for 
the distinct purpose of meeting prob- 
lems which arise in the sale of milk, 
The Hast Kingston farmers are sell- 
ing to Haverhill and other Markets 
and it is noticeable that some of the 
dealers purchasing in that territory 
are willing to pay more than 3rd zone 
price with respect to Boston. This 
would be considered as distant milk 
with respects to Haverhill and in 
spite of the fact that much of the 
milk finds that market eventually. 
Meetings are being scheduled as were 
suggested under the head of “Markets” 
for the consideration of the surplus 
plan and the secretaries of all the 
Locals are being reached by mail and 
telephone with regard to not only 
collections but dates for annual meet- 
ings. ‘These should be arranged for 
at the earlest possible date so that 
they will not conflict with each other 
and will allow the Manager to attend 
a3 many as possible, 


Office Work 

The office work has been rather 
heavier than I anticipated due to an 
attempt to learn as much about the 
receiving reports, the Secretary’s 
books and general standing of the 
membership and making the correc- 
tions as fast as we could learn of 
the need for such and in making plans 
and arranging for field work with re- 
spect to collections and meetings. 
The prompt and continuous rec- 
Ognition of the District Office at 
477 Essex street would greatly as- 
sist in the efficiency of the Associ- 
ation work and eleminate some 
dissatsisfaction and we trust that 
you who read this article will bear it 
in mind that while it may give you 
more satisfaction for the time being 
to write to Boston regarding some 
matter pertaining to your dues or to 
the troubles in your neighborhood it 
Tequires time and expense for the 
Boston Office to acquaint us with 
this and during the interim we 
might meet some situation which calls 
for action and your inquiry or letter 
may affect, or ought to affect, our ac- 
tions and we have been criticised 
along with the Boston Office for a 
seemingly lack of system whereby we 
wore properly informed regarding the 
wishes of our members, 

A proper recognition of the District 
Office regarding all matters pertaining 
to prices, dues and problems in gen- 
eral, will erase in time a large amount 
of this dissatisfaction and apparent 
ineficiency. We trust that you will 
take this: suggestion, as it is offered, 
in a kindly way and bear it in mind 
for future actions, 
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The Food Thats All Food--- 
The Food That’s Real Economy 


Of course, the most of us do not consider just 


what food is composed of when we sit down to eat, but there 


is no other way, after all, to 


When eggs are worth a dollar a 
dozen, a quart of milk is worth 
at least 66c, and other foods are propor- 
tionally high compared with milk; it 
does no harm for us to remember this. 
Milk fat is much better than animal 
fats; milk proteins are superior to meat 
proteins for building muscle; milk 
sugar is nature’s true source of energy; 
and the mineral matter of milk is ideal 
for making strong bones and teeth. Dr. 
Lusk of Cornell says, “Milk is the most 
complete and sufficient food.” 


determine its nutritive value. 


If we but consider milk on the 


basis of its fat, protein, and sugar - | 


content, and overlook its special health 
promoting qualities, and its ideal min- 
eral matter, it will be found that milk 
is a very cheap food. In nutritive value 


1 quart of milk is worth more than 2 1-6 
pounds of chicken costing $1.10, or 1 


pound of veal cutlets costing 50c, or 5-8 
pound or sirloin costing 45c, or 1 1-5 
pounds of halibut costing 50c, or 1-2 
pound of pork chops costing 24c. 


The average cost of these foods, then, is about four times 


greater than the cost of milk. 


Use more milk and less of the other foods if you would cut down 
the family budget and be better nourished. 


Thriftgram—Issued by the Co-operating Civic Bodies 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Mass. Agricultural College 
Mass. State Dept. of Agriculture 
Boston Board. of Health 

Boston Chamber of Commerce 


National Civic Federation 
Women’s Municipal League | 
Special Aid Society 

Brookline Health Centre 
Boston Com. for Public Service 


Dietetic Bureau, League for Pre- 
ventive Work 

Boston Social Union 

League of Catholic Women | 

Salvation Army 


(AND OTHERS COOPERATING) 


This advertisement has been run in Boston, Worcester, Springfield and other papers. 
Farmers should use as much milk per person as they ask other people to use. 
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‘It is Possible to Reduce 
the High Cost of Feed 


Without cutting down in the least the milk producing value of 
your present ration you can use Molasses as a part of the ration, save 
money and get more milk. Do not take just our statement but read 
the following sentences taken out of letters recently received by us: 

AXEL J. HANSEN / 
Milk, Cream, Eggs and Chickens 
Cape Cottage, Maine, October 6, 1919. 
Your Xtravim is better than any other feed I have tried for my 
12 cows. Three days after receiving, each cow had 3 quarts more 
milk daily. Please send 3 more bbls.” 
Yours truly, Axel Johansen. 
and then read what this man thinks of the value of Molasses in ine 
ration. - 


Nantucket, Mass., Sept., 11, 1919. 

“Please send a barrel of Xtravim Molasses as soon as possible as 

we are all out and the cows have dropped over ten quarts of milk 

at each milking since we run out; send the molasses as soon as you 
can.” Frank E. Holm & Son. 


Xtravim Molasses 


Be sure to buy that brand—XTRAVIM. 
‘Write us for price by the barrel or carload. 


BOSTON MOLASSES COMPANY 


173 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ARK that Mr. Dodge, the Mark, also, the high-protein feed 
‘manwhofeeds“Sophie19th hefeedsher is BuffaloCorn Gluten 
of Hood Farm,” world’s long- Feed. Your cows will ring the 
distance champion cow, says the cash register if they get the right 
feed a cow gets is every bit as kind of ration, one with plenty 
important as her breeding. of Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed in it. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 
New York Chicago 
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SEIN SEE OR TEER OTE" 


Feeds Are NOT Sufficient 


GREAT many fits and dairymen are still of the opinion that if they have 
fae of home grown feed for their cows they do not, need anything else. 
This is a grave mistake—a COSTLY mistake. It is “false” economy—the 
U. S. Gov't figures prove it. To depend solely on home grown feeds means that your cows do not get 
enoug hproteins and carbohydrates to produce their maximum yield of milk or butter fat. 
After recent extensive investigation and experiments, the U.S. Gov’t found that a dairy cow should have 
40% more Purchased Concentrates than home grown grains, Following is the yearly feed requirements 
for the average cow as given on a chart.exhibited by the Gov’t at the Nat'l Dairy Show, October 6-11, 1919, 
Silage ° . e - 2 7,256 bs. Bedding 720 ibs: Hay 2,567 fbs. 
Non-commercial Roughage 734 ibs. Pasture ® 1.5 acres 
HOME GROWNGRAINS -. 848 Ibs. PURCHASED CONCENTRATES e 1,198 Ibs, 
Den’t hold YOUR cows back in their production because of insufficient proteins, etc. which are always 
lacking in home grown grains, Give them as the necessary concentrates 


of 
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—the twowell known, aie standard concentrates, 
fed by.so many leading farmers and dairymen, 


Schumacher Feed has ‘the ‘distinction 
of helping 36 World’s Champion cows 
make their wonderful milk and better 
records, 
These two QUALITY feeds not only 
meet the cow’s need for concentrates, 
but they also greatly assist in produc- 
\«- ing and maintaining BETTER PHYSI- 
~ CAL AND HEALTH CONDITIONS in 
the herd, as well as BETTER RE- 
id S SULTS IN THE PAIL. 


Why not let the Experience of the world’s greatest dairy- 
men—the owners of the 36 World Champion Dairy Cows, 
guide you in your selection of the purchased concentrates you must have 
to supplement your home grown grains. Why not get the MOST out 
of YOUR cows. What proved best for their cows when making these 
World’s Records, surely will prove best for yours. Sold by dealers every- 
where. If yours can’t supply you, write us. 


The Quaker Gals Company 


‘Address CHICAGO; U:. S.A: 


| 
| 
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50 Cents Per Year 


{ oe 10:30 « 1) ‘clock i in the owt i the eae of directors, vice-president, treasurer 
r the transaction of any other business that may properly come before the meeting. . 
<i ddition to the regular business, the following amendments to the by-laws will be-voted upon: 

WY i Article IV of the By-Laws is hereby amended by adding Section 5 as follows: 
~ Any member of the Association, who has not paid his dues for six months, shall automati-. 
ly be suspended for nonpayment of dues, and may be reinstated upon payment to the Association 
: of his dues within three months after his suspension. The amount of his dues shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors upon the same basis as dues of, members in good standing. 

_ Failure of any member to pay his dues for twelve months shall automatically cause such 
ember to be expelled from the Association. A member who has been expelled shall be notified of 


a ener who has been expelled shall lose all his rights and privileges in the ‘Association 
ay) not | be reinstated except upon payment of all moneys due the Association and an affirma- 


cle V of the fy ac is amended by adding Section 6, as follows:— 
The Board of Directors are hereby empowered to revoke the charter issued to any Local y 
cause. It shall be cause for such revocation that the Local Association shall have 


ve Shifds vote of the Board of Directors shall be necessary to revoke any charter in 
h this Section. > 
1 cle VII of the By-Laws is hereby amended by adding Section 11, as follows: 
‘tion 11. Members shall be notified at least ten days before any recular or special meet- 
1 Sentral Association shall be called, by publishing a notice of such meeting in the “New 
ngland Dairyman’ , or by mailing a copy of ‘such notice postpaid to each member at his residence 
is it appears upon ‘the records of the Association. 
ection 12. Directors shall be notified at least two days before any regular or special meet- 
he Board of Directors shall be called, by mailing a copy of the notice postpaid to the resi- 
Director as it appears upon the books of the Association, or in such other manner as 
ne Bo rd of Directors may by vote prescribe. — 
ee amend article relating to Local bear igiee Article IV by adding Sections 6 and 7 as 
| 
{ 
| 


ett Gan the Central Association, without the consent. in writing of the | 
tors of the Central Association. 


No Local Association shall engage in or undertake any new projects involv- 
the Association without consent in writing of the Board of Directors of the Central 


(Signed) _ ~ FRANK S. ADAMS, President 
RICHARD PATTEE, Clerk 


He x ' COUNTY . 
hehes of the NEMPA will meet the first two weeks in February. County Presidents 
ke to notify this office immediately, the time and place of such meetings. 

oting members of the County Association are the Presidents, and delegates of locals. County 
as notify the Presidents of locals in their jurisdiction, of the time and place of the 


nt of the County Re octatlo will be a member of the Central Association, which will 
a) House, B ae on Reary 26th. 


CREDENTIAL 


Annual Meeting N E M P A, American House, Boston. 
Feb. 26-27, 1920. 


Tam a member of 


Name 


Address .., 


ANNUAL MEETING. - 


How to Get In. 


The January and February num- 
bers of the New England Dairyman 
will carry a coupon to be filled out 
by members who wish to attend the 
annual meeting. Similar blank cou- 
pons can be had at the door. Every 
member who wishes to attend the 
meeting should fill out this coupon! 
in full and present the same to the 
ticket clerk outside the hall at the 
(American House, Boston. This clerk 
will then,-by referring to the books, 
ascertain whether the member is in 
good standing by thé payment of 
dues for the year 1919. If not, the 
dues may ‘be paid whereupon a ticket 
will be issued, admitting -to all ses- 
sions of the annual meetin. 

Credentials will be forwarded from 
the Central office to the presidents of 
the county associations. If the coun- 
ty president is unable to attend he 
-may appoint an alternate by assign- 
ing his credentials to such alternate 
over his signature and notifying the 
‘Central office. 

Delegates will present their creden- 
tial blanks properly filled out, to the 
credential committee before entering 
the hall. They will receive in ex- 
change, delegates’ admission ticket to 
all sessions. Dairymen not members 
of the Association who wish to at- 
tend the meeting, may become mem- 
bers ‘by applying to the ticket clerk, 
signing the membership contract and 
dues order, and paying the member- 
ship fee. 

The above system is made neces- 
sary by the fact that the NEMPA is 
a chartered corporation and its meet- 
ings are open only to members of the 
corporation. Guests may ‘be admitted 
by vote of the corporation. It will be 
Suggested at the opening session, that 
the County Agricultural Agents, 
State Commissioners of Agriculture 
or their representatives, representa- 
tives of the Agricultural colleges, of 
the State Granges and of the State 
Dairymen’s Association ibe admitted 
as guests. 


DAIRYMEN’S BANQUET. 


The third annual banquet of the 
NEMPA will be held at the American 
House, Boston, Mass. on the evening 
of February 26th. This is in the na- 
ture of a public meeting and following 
the precedent of former years, an 
invitation will be given to the dealers 
in dairy products in the New England 
cities and to the agricultural inter- 
ests in general. All who attend the 
banquet will provide themselves with 
tickets, which will be on sale for $3.00 
each, at the American House, during 
the day of February 26th. It is nec- 
essary that those wishing to attend 
the banquet notify Mr. W- P. Davis, 61 


Cornhill, Boston+—9, as early as pos- 
sible, in order that provision may be 
made. ES 

After the banquet addresses will be 
made by Mr. Milo D. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, a representative of the 
Whiting interests, President F. |S. 
Adams of the NEMPA and Governor 
Coolidge of Massachusetts. Glenn C. 
Sevey, Editor of the New Englanid 
Homestead, will act as toastmaster. 
Ladies are specially invited to attend 
the banquet. wy 

More than 300 attended the banquet 
last year and we hope to increase the 
number to at least 500 this year. This 
meeting is one of the best features 
of the annual session and arrange- 
ments are being made this year to 
make it exceptionally enjoyable 
Don’t miss the dairymen’s banquet. 


ICE 


In the January agreement between 
the dealers and the NEMPA, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that dairies may be 
rejected by the dealer for “furnisihng 
milk in unmerchantable condition, 
failure to provide means and to prop- 
erly cool the milk or failure to main- 
tain dairies in sanitary condition.” 
No dairyman-. will object to these con- 
ditions unless it be to that permitting 
rejection for “failure to provide means 
to properly cool milk.” 

“Providing means” covers the stor- 
age of ice. The Health regulations 


require that milk shall be cooled im-' 


mediately after milking. In spite of 
the fact that many dairymen stick to 
the cold spring and the door-yard 
well, it is obvious that the only sure, 
safe and proper way is to provide an 
adequate supply of ice for cooling pur- 
poses. This means added costs in 
many instances. Those costs should 
be recognized as part of the cost of 
making milk. In the returns made 
by ~dairymen of cost of production, a 
charge for icing will be allowed and 
the failure to provide ice will,mean an 
allowance for service not rendered. 

In principle we object to such an 
allowance against us. Equally we 
must claim no such allowance for our- 
selves. The Association is anxious 
that every pound of milk delivered to 
a dealer be in such condition that it 
is salable under the market regula- 
tions. When the milk comes in sour 
we hear from it. We do not ask the 
dealér to accept it at market milk 
price unless the souring is due to his 
own negligence. When a dairyman 
does not use ice it is almost impossi- 
ble to refute the claim of the dealer 
that such milk was sour when deliv- 
ered at the station. The safe way is 
to use ice. We urge every dairyman 
to provide an adequate supply now. 
There is plenty of it this year. It 
costs money but is economy in the 
long run. 


Dairymen who sell to the Tu 
‘Centre System, and dealers who. 
pete in the Boston market, are up in 
arms over the prices paid by that con- 
cern during the months | of Navombe: 
and December. 


The NEMPA has this agreement 4 
with the Turner Centre System, COV- | 
ering its November and December _ 


prices: “Turner - Centre System will 
make up November and RAs ai ey 
price to its producers to 10 cents per 
quart or better, f. 0. db. Bonen. for 3.5% 
milk.” ~ E 
_ It is the policy of the] NEMPA to offer 
milk to all dealers at the same price. 
It will be seen from the table below, 
that Turner Center System has during 
the past year, paid $117, 000.00. to its 
producers more for their milk than — 
they would have gotten had they ‘sold — 
the same milk to any other concern 
which is operated on a straight Fed- 
eral Milk Commission and NEMPA 
price plan for the past twelve months. 
In addition to this, the Turner Cen- 
ter System has earned “excess profits 
over its dividends to its stockholders 
of practically $116,000.00 which will 
be distributed to its producers in pro- 


portion to their patronage. This dis- wi 
tribution will bring the price of milk = 


sold to the Turner Center ee 
practically $230,000.00 more than its 
farmers could consistently claim. 

The’ principal trouble is that the 
Turner Centre System did not exactly 
follow in its monthly prices, the price. 


‘schedule set by the Commission or 


the Association and followed by the 
other dealers. Much of this confu-_ 
sion arises through Turner Centre’s 
persistent payment of higher rates 
for butter fat than that paid by its 
competitors. If it had paid at the 
rate of 4 cents per point for excess 
fat over 3.5% the farmers of° Maine 
who furnish this milk would have re- 
ceived many thousands of dollars léss 
for the milk actually furnished. In_ 
a general way we believe the Turner 
Centre System is right in paying 

somewhere near the market price for 
all its butter fat. If for example, the 

milk bought by Hood and Turner Cen- 

tre actually tests 3.8% and Turner 

Centre pays 6 cents per point for all 
its butter fat and Hood 4 cents per 
point for butter fat in excess of 3.5%, 

the Hood farmers get for their milk © 
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ore charges according to the zone s¢ 1ed- 


"Under this schedule these charges 
_ for the 12th or typical zone as e8-. 


“ tablished by the Federal Milk Com- 


mission were .737855. - Subtracting 
this deduction from the amount paid 
by the Hood’s for surplus milk 


leaves the amount received by the 


farmer in that zone over 414c per ewt. 
less than the butter fat in it was 
worth at Chamber of Commerce quo- 
tations. Producers therefore in the 
12th zone will gain! under the present 
arrangement the price of surplus skim 
for the month of January plus what 


they received less than the butter fat 
‘in their surplus milk was worth last 


-year. It will amount approximately 


_ to le per quart added value for sur- 3 


plus milk as compared with last year 
for all New England Hood territory 
unless the bottom drops out of the 
butter market during the present 
month, 


__ In addition to this gaini, the price to 


be. paid producers for market milk 
is 1-4c per quart greater than in 1919. 
Altogether, the committee feels that 
has - been 
made than in January 1919 under the 
Federal Milk Commission, as its sur- 
plus plan was administered. 
The January arrangement is a tem- 
_ porary expedient which might be ex- 
tended through February in order 
that the matter be laid before the an- 
nual meeting and some policy decided 
upon by the Association as a whole, 
at that time. Various plans are under 
gas atone and will be laid before 
the delegates. The dealers will be in- 
vited to present any suggestions they 
wish along this line and It is hoped 
that every delegate will come pre- 
pared to take such action as repre- 
sents the views of-his constituents. 


——d 


PUBLICITY 


In his report to the annual meeting 


~of 1919, Mr. Pattee made this state- 
ment relative to publicity: “The 
problem is to create the demand,-to 
increase the per capita consumption. 
No other way presents itself except a 
properly conducted, continuous and 
extensive campaign of education in 
the food value of milk which, we re- 


 gret, must begin on the farm itself. 


We know of no other commercial 
commodity that can go before the 
public with such endorsement as can 
whole milk. Proper publicity requires 
that. every interest affected should 
join in the movement. The proper 
plan in our judgment would be an as- 
sessment throughout New England of 
so much per unit upon all milk sold, 
borne jointly by producers and deal- 
ers and expended by expert publicity 
men under the control of a joint com- 
mittee.’ 

The Association accepted this sug- 
gestion and through the Directors ar- 
ranged with the dealers to contribute 
to a joint publicity fund. Later cer- 
tain legal objections were raised and 
it was deemed advisable to turn this 
matter over to a committee composed 


ot representatives of the Federal De- 


partment of Agriculture, the Massa- 
- chusetts Agrcultural College, the State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
‘Boston Chamber of Commerce. It 
was arran, d that 1 1-2c per 100 lbs. 
of milk ould be paid over to the 
Chamber of Commerce by each deal- 
er, 3-4¢ per 100 lbs. being charged 


a ‘back to the producers. 
Certain dealers maintained that the - 
to a a a fund even ; 


_ welfare 


- eral languages. 


was of questionable legality. These 
same dealers afterwards contributed a 


lump sum from their own treasury. 


In all, a considerable fund was raised 
and a publicity department organized 
under the management of Professor 
Delos L. James of the Agricultural 
College. The committee enlisted the 
support of various civic and public 
organizations in what is 
known as the “Boston Milk Cam- 
paign,’ a resume of whose activities 
is printed herewith. 

Similar campaigns were organized 
in Worcester and Springfield and in 
each case the success has been such 
as to warrant continuance. This mat- 
ter will be brought before the next 
annual meeting with a view to some 
definite and complete arrangement 
for a continued publicity movement. 

If the best results are to be ob- 
tained, this work should be laid out 
upon a definite plan covering a long 
period. It should be known in ad- 
vance exactlyhow much money will 
be available, and a budget adopted 
which will absorb the appropriation. 

Here is the story of the Boston 
Campaign as outlined in the New 
England Homestead by Mr. McCoy 
of the advertsing committee. 


The milk industry may be justly 
proud of the gigantic publicity cam- 
paign that is being carried on in Bos- 
ton. Its effectiveness is very evident 
by the increased sales of fluid milk 
in the Hub, while in other cities far- 
ther west it is reported that grave fear 
is felt that-the younger children are 
being deprived of necessary amounts 
for proper nourishment. Progress has 
been made by the perfect co-ordina- 
tion of efforts by the producers dis- 
tributors, and the department of agri- 
culture. In other cities short cam- 
paigns were effective for short peri- 
ods, but the Boston program, or more 
properly that of Massachusetts, is a 
permanent organization. It is expect- 
ed that a larger proportion of fluid 
milk ‘will be consumed; to the greater 
advantage of all concerned, from the 
producer to the little tots in the city. 
All agree that the results thus far, 
from June to October justify a con- 
tinued permanent organization that the 
dairy industry may enjoy its share of 
prosperity in this era of regeneration. 
As the constant drop, drop, drop of 
water wears away the stone, so will 
this constant educational movement 
wear away the disillusion in regard to 
the cost of milk. 


“The Boston committee has been 
sought after by communities far and 
wide to help organize similar cam- 
paigns. The Boston campaign com- 
mittee reaches the milk drinker 
through the schools, stores, churches, 
clubs, institutions, factories, and even 
jgoes right into the homes to convince 
him. It is directed by an executive 
committee consisting of Prof. D. L. 
James, Dr. Gilbert and Mr. Harwood 
of the Massachusetts dairy bureau. 
The general publicity program in- 
cludes newspaper advertising, 
cards, posters, lectures, demonstra- 
tions and abundant literature in sev- 
Many of the local 
civic associations are taking active 
part in the work. 

- Some 24,000 leaflets have been cir- 
culated in the public schools through 
the courtesy of the director of physi- 
cal education. The teachers, too, are 
lending their aid by assisting the chil- 
dren. The writer’s little girl, attend- 
ing the second grade, carries a half 
pint of milk for recess twice daily. 
Now others are doing the same. If 


f 
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this custom were adopted throughout 
the country the consumption of milk 
would be increased by 20,000,000 pints 
daily. 

The school children have been 
strongly influenced by the play, “Milk 
Fairies,’ written by Mrs. McCrillis of 
the staff. This play has been staged 
by the summer schools, playgrounds, 
children and others. The story de- 
picts the good elements of milk as 
fairies; fat, sugar, protein, mineral 
matter, water, and even ice and ca- 
lories or food units are represented. 
An interesting story is woven around 
these characters in such a manner as 
to carry the message to old and young. 
This play is commended to those of 
other communities as an effective part 
of publicity programs, 

But the factories, stores and hotels 
are also reached by ‘the lecturers with 
amazing results. One factory serving 
about 500 people in its dining room 
jncreased the sale of milk 400% in 
one month; on one day 457 people 
were served, and of these, 370 drank 
milk. 

The movement, although beneficial 
to the industry as a whole is likewise 
of great service to the community, for 
it sells the family better health, 
greater happiness, and higher achieve- 
ment. ‘As Mr. Munn aptly states, 
‘the healthy child is the cream line of 
a nation.” It is doubtful if the sale 
of any other product could attract 
such favor and support. Dame Boston 
is giving her children more milk to 
drink and everybody feels better. 

—N. E. Homestead. 


ORGANIZATION 


H. M. Thyng. 

Whenever members, secretaries or 
organizers send money to the central 
office in) payment of their dues, they 
should specify in each instance the 
exact time the payment covers; for 
instance; when a sum is received in 
January, we naturally assume that it 
covers dues to January ist. This, 
however, may not always ‘be the 
case. The payment may be for dues 
to November ist, and thus a compli- 
cation will arise sooner or later, due 
to the failure to jive the proper date 
in the first instance. 

It may be interesting for our mem- 
bers to know how their payments are 
‘received and credited in the central 
office. When letters with money en- 
closures are received, Mr. Pattee 
places them on my desk. We enter 
the amount in the proper column in 
the cash book, noting at the same 
time the name of the sender and the 
name of his local. I then use one of 
our form sheets and copy the various 


items which the payment covers 
and pass it along to Mrs. Eaves, who 


makes the proper entries in the dues 
books. These are large looseleaf 
books, one for each state, in which 
the locals are arranged in alphabeti- 
eal order. The name of each member 
appears alphabetically under the lo- 
cal with this post office address the 
name of his dealer or other party to 
whom: dues are paid, with twelve 
columns, one for each month in which 
the payments are entered as received. 
The footings of the monthly columns 
will give the total amount of dues re- 
ceived from the members of a local 
and the 10% of the total amount col- 
lected will be returned to the local 
treasury, based on the totals of the 
column's in the dues books. 

In this connection it may be well 
for us to say for the benefit of the 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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PERSONAL WORD. 


The other evening my wife read me 
something written by a college profes- 
sor about the “joy of work.” My wife 
likes to read that sort of thing to me. 
You see, I get so blasted tired I can’t 
keep. awake evenings with any less 
exciting reading than something where 
the villian is about to hurl the hero 
over the precipice while he drags the 
heroine away to a life of shame—but 
never quite does it. 

Of course my wife says I ought to 
read more serious and uplifting stuff 
than that, and I admit it and encour- 
age cr to read it to me. Then of 
course, I can look wise and act as if I 
enjoyed it while I’m really wondering 
whether the hero will actually land on 
a soft spot down below or the heroine 
whip out a gun and stand the villian 
off. Somehow I fancy my good pal 
of a wife, likes me better for my lean- 
ing toward blood-and-thunder thrillers 
and I know I like her better for read- 
ing good stuff and talking it over with 
me. Neither of us get half time 
enough to read. It’s necessary to keep 
posted in both general and special 
things if one is to exercise a sound 
judgement with respect to his busi- 
ness. It’s just as much a part of my 
job to study general world conditions 
as to answer letters about milk prices: 
at some country station. For instance 
we must watch foreign trade in dairy 
products, foresee what their effect will 
be on milk prices in New England 
and be prepared to meet them. Isn’t 
it interesting to note that the nations 
of the world are to resume trade re- 
lations with the Russian people 
through their Co-operative societies, 
which societies are organized around 
the local co-operative creameries. 

It is as though New England had 
been cut off from the world for years 
and finally trade relations with other 
peoples were opened up through the 
NEMPA. Sevey had a good editorial 
in the Homestead about the ‘Sea of 
Azov Price of Milk.” The opening 
of trade with Russia may be reflected 
in the price every farmer in New 
England gets for milk this summer. 
It may and probably will very con- 


siderably affect American export trade 


especially in condensed milk and it 
may mean that Danish or Siberian but- 
ter will appear in this country to the 
extent of setting the value on not less 
than 50 per cent of our New England 
dairy products. 

All of which shows that the dairy 
industry of New England must be 80 
organized as to permit the cheapest 
possible production, the best of mar- 
ket facilities*and a system of handling 
that will, quickly, cheaply and efficient- 
ly put our products in the hands of 
the consumer. And more than all, 
we must encourage the demand for 
New England made goods. We’ve got 
to get into the game in a big, efficient 
way. It won’t do to drone along and 
“Jet George do it.” When our buyers 
tell us what they can get Siberian 
butter for, if we don’t sell them our’s, 
we've got to know what THAT butter 
brings and whether there is any to 
be had. It all sums up in realizing 
that the farmers themselves must 
have an organization to protect their 
business, which is big enough and 
broad enough and has competent men 
enough to really study every branch 
of the business and act. intelligently 


for the whole industry in every 
question affecting its welfare. 
Yes, I like “Alkali Ike” and “Old 


sleuth.” I’d also like to have more 
time for other reading. 
PATTHE. 


ATTENTION COUNTY DELEGATES. 


The Central office has not received 
a full list of the delegates to the Coun- 
ty meetings. We therefore publish 
the day, hour and place of the-annual 
meetings in all the Counties as a com- 
plete notice to all local presidents 
and delegates to the County meetings. 

Please note where your meting is to 
be held and be punctual in attendance. 


BUTTER FAT AND SKIM 


At the meeting of the NE MP Ain 
February, the delegates will be asked 
to consider a system of price making 
for all New England upon the basis 
of butter fat and skim where the 
dealers buy by weight and test. The 
idea is that a price for butter fat may 
be fixed in all the milk sold and that 
a price for skim fixed upon the basis 
of market milk and of surplus, For 
instance; if the price for butter fat 
was based at 60 cents and the pro- 
ducer delivered 1000.pounds of 4% 
milk during the month he would re- 
‘ceive 60 cents per pound for 40 
pounds of butter fat. If then the 
skim sold as market milk was valued 
at a certain price and that sold as 
surplus milk at another price, the 
farmer would receive $24.00 for the 
fat plus the price allowed for skim 
sold as whole milk, plus the price al- 
lowed for skim in surplus. 

If, for instance, the price at which 
milk is sold in Boston be 10 cents per 
quart or $4.65 per cwt. for 3.5% test 
and butter were to be accounted for 
at 60 cents per pound, such butter 
would bring $2.19 for each hundred 
weight of milk. $4.65 minus the $2.10 
for butter fat leaves $2.55 for market 
skim delivered in Boston. The de- 
ductions allowed for bringing milk 
from the 10th zone to Boston are 68. 
34 cents.. Taking this sum from the 
value of the skim milk in Boston 
leaves $1.8666 as its value at the 
country station in the 10th zone. 
Adding to this the $2.10 paid for but- 
ter fat would bring milk in that zone 
to $3.9666. 


€ 


If under this arran 


were a 50% surplus, the butter fat. 


in such surplus would sell at the 
same 60 cents per pound or $2.10 for 
the fat in one hundred weight of 3.5% 
milk. 

If surplus skim sold at the rate of 
88 cents per cwt. this amount added 
to the value of the fat would give $2. 
48 as the value of surplus. 50 pounds 
of market milk in the 10th zone at 
$3.9666 plus 50 pounds of surplus at 
$2.48 would be worth $3.223. 

Will all those in favor of this pro- 
position please say “Aye” contrary 
minded “No”? It is—? 


ADVANCE PRICE. 


e 


Many producers complain against 
the surplus plan on the ground that 
it is impossible to know in advance 
what they will get for their milk. The 
price depends upon the percentage 
and the price of surplus. It is cer- 
tainly desirable that to the largest ex- 
tent possible, every man may know in 
advance what he will get for any pro- 


duct sold but in every farm crop made — 


there enters an element of chance. 
Does the farmer know in advance 
what his hay ‘will be worth, or his 
corn, or his potatoes or apples? Yet 
he invests heavily in making ‘hese 
-crops, taking long chances with the 
weather, insects and other. conditions 
impossible to foresee. 

In making milk, such crops as are 


fed to the dairy, are charged at the * 


market prices so that his milk price 
when based upon cost of production, 
takes care of losses he may have on 
crops that enter into such production. 
_ Prices for market milk are estab- 
lished in advance. The price for sur- 
plus milk has been established for 


January. If that system continues the. 


only gamble will be in the amount of 
surplus... 
plan can be devised, that gamble will 
be reduced to a certainty within the 
control of the dairyman himself, 


SURPLUS FIGURES 


In our studies of the surplus plan, 
we have from time to time called upon 
various dealers to furnish data from 
which a picture of the situation might 
be had. Here are some interesting 
figures. ~ 

At a typical station selected by us 
in Maine, a dealer received in Novem- 
ber 1918, 31,003 pounds; the same dai- 
ries in June 1919 delivered 64,325 
pounds and in August 1919 dropped 
back to 35,391 pounds. 

At one station in New York the 
same concern received from its dai- 
ries in November 1918, 48,048 pounds; 
the same dairies in June 1919, deliy- 
ered 137,271 pounds and in October 
1919, 78,022 pounds. 

At a typical station in Vermont the 
dealer received in November 1918, 
122,621 pounds and from the same dai- 
ries in June 1919, 362,573 pounds and 
in October 1919, 129,135 pounds. 


At another station in Vermont, an- . 


other dealer received in November 
1918, 218,998 pounds, in June 1919, 
517,229 pounds and in . Osteney 229,- 
048 pounds. 

At another station in Vermont, the 
same farmers who delivered 124,784 
pounds in November 1918, delivered 
319,028 pounds in June 1919, and 159, 
710 pounds in October 1919. 

One of the largest concerns had a 
variation between its high and low 
production of 159% in the State of 
Maine. ue in New Hampshire 


of the theory that milk 
on the “take all you ma ] 


working out a satisfactory and 
_ able surplus arrangement. — 


If some satisfactory rating © 


_ (Expenses of Shrewsbury Local, —6~6 


ented will be Mic 
» Valley, th 

eet . 
+ ei Si reyes, 


i nee 
Oh 
- Ke OP oe 

~s as 

on 


shire, there is av ry 


no allowance for. surplu 
ducer sold to his. dealer in 
1918, 21, 904 pounds; in Ma: 19 
274 pounds and in October. 9 
603 pounds. 
- Much ag we wish this pr 
might receive a flat price for 
milk, we wonder what allo’ 
would: be willing to make to the 
for the increase of viata! 
pounds or over 100%, b 
vember and May? 

Another producer who. since 
lieves in and advocates ara 


receive each month iene 
price for the amount of his pro 
in the low months and be 
back at surplus price for exc 
such production, made the f 
sales to his deaier. In No 
1918, 8,830 pounds; in March 19 
818 pounds and in Septembe: 
7,437 pennies Accepting his p 
rating at the low production, he w 
have had in March more than 
pounds of surplus out of a total x 
ductien of less than 19,000 pound 

These figures are not submi ied 
a controversial spirit, but simply 
an illustration of the difficu 


these questions would be answe 
even production. It would the 1 
possible to make a flat rate fo ? 
milk produced on a rating plan 
would be fair. Under presenta con 
tions how can it be done?- 


wet 


{ at ss DISTRICT. “| - 


wi 


R. D. Lull. 
The following financial state 2 
the Shrewsbury local for the 
1919 is published at the requ 
Mr. Wesley D. Bates, Secreté 
Treasurer. 2S 
Cash on hand Jan. ist, 1919 
1919 dues collected 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Forwarded to N.E. M. P. A. 
75% of $56.96 $42.72 
90% of 309.57 278.61 .. 
Balance for treasury 


BALANCE ON HAND DEC. — 
31st, 1919 $ 67 

At the present time another Mai 

is being added to those alrea 
ganized under the NEMPA plan 
the Western District. This. is 
Holyoke Market. The produc 
around this market had for some t 
a market organization of their 
which had given excellent results 
a local proposition but. realiz 
added strength would be el 
being a part of the larger eae D, 
‘voted at their annual meeting 
ary 5th to affiliate with the 
Accordingly, M. B. Morrow sté 
work in this territory a few days 
Three locals will be organized 
South Hadley, one at Belch 
and one at Southampton. 
increase the number of locals 
Hampshire County from two 
and will make it possible for 
have a County Organization’ an , 
a delegate to the Annual 1 Meetir 
Boston. The County Me 
probably be held in. rth 
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‘The See gional “‘arvester 
-Company’s Motor Truck 


: is Sk as widely and favorably known in the motor 
| transportation world as their Deering and McCormick 
| Binders have in the harvesting machine world. 

Of the three principal users of motor trucks — manufacturers, 
- merchants and farmers, the farmers are by far the largest users, and 
the year 1919 witnessed the greatest advance in the users of motor 
trucks among farmers, especially among the dairy and fruit farmers. 
They have found that a dependable truck like the International 
- equipped with pneumatic tires is a great saving in the time re- 

quired to deliver their products, besides getting it into the hands of 


| the consumers in better condition, especially during warm weather. 

|’ ~» No truck on the market ean do this for you better or cheaper than the International. 

_____No company are in a position to render the expert and repair service that the Inter- 

Bf] _ national Harvester Company can. With their hundred branch houses in the United 

ee States, and their large and. efficient corps of road engineers, delays are reduced to a~ 
- minimum. : 


ie 


; 


= THE INTERNAL GEAR 
: Used 1 in the in tewiational as final drive represents the last word in final drives. 


(THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCKS ARE—— 


inde Dependable - Easy Running 
| ; Economical And Efficient 
Eley are Be not assembled, under one roof at Akron, Ohio, in the following sizes: 
 -&-ton 1- ton - 1',-ton 2-ton 31,-ton 


. Address all inquiries to— 


International Harvester Co. 


~ Branch Houses 

iicAS. SOMERVILLE AVENUE, 6 esa ta. ce: BOSTON, MASS. 
; (SOMERVILLE STA.) 3 

a Albany, New York Oe ie te ies a ss) Ogdensburg, New York 
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TO BE EXPECTED 


Youpossibly have 
wondered why dairymen 
who use 


VWvando 


Cleaner and Cleanse. 


are so much more suc- 
cessful and prosperous 
than those who do not. 
There is nothing un- 
usual about this when 
you consider the many 
advantages that are de- 
rived from the use of 
this material. 

This cleaner thorough- 
ly removes all objection- 
able and fermentative 
matter from dairy and 
creamery apparatus, 
leaving it pure, sweet, 
sanitary and clean, 
which is the condition 
most desired for the pro- 
duction of dairy prod- 
ucts of the highest qual- 
ity. It also proves to be 
an economy of consider- 
able importance, be- 
cause of the saving in 
time, labor and cleaning 
material necessary to 
fully accomplish your 
—cleaning 


Indian in 
ere =6needs, | «a 
, _ Order from 
~7V~ } your supply 
house. F 
in every It cleans 
package 


clean 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


101 Tremont St., 


Boston, = =« « Mass. 


——— 


Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte, « 


Mich, 


ar 


and Southampton. As soon as the 


Holyoke Market starts working under 


the NEMPA, it will bring in the en- 
tire group of Connecticut Valley mar- 
kets with the exception of Northamp- 
ton, as the markets of Springfield and 
Greenfield, Mass., and Brattleboro, Vt., 
are already organized. As some local 
groups have members selling in both 
Holyoke and Springfield, the organiiz- 
ing of the Holyoke Market should 
clear up many former difficulties. We 
certainly extend a welcoming hand 
to this new group and trust that we 
may be able to assist them with their 
problems and that thru their assistance 
we may be of greater usefulness thru- 
out the Connecticut Valley territory. 


The writer has just returned from. 


a trip in the Connecticut River Val- 
ley section of this District where he 


attended the annual meetings of the 


following locals:— 

- Rockingham, Westminster, Putney 
and Brattleboro, Vermont, West Ches- 
terfield, N. H., and Bernardston and 
Greenfield, Mass. County President 
F. L. Parmelee of Windham County 
and Wayland P. Frost, (County Agent 
of same County were present at the 
‘Vermont meetings and assisted in 
making their group of meetings a 
great success. At Bernardston anid 
Greenfield, County Agent Putnam was 
present and assisted in the program 
These meetings were all well attend- 
ed and the interest shown by those 
present was all that could have been 
expected. If the annual meetings 
thruout New England are up to the 
standard of these, both in numbers 
present and interest shown, the NEM- 
PA is certainly becoming a factor 
of no small importance in all dairy 
communities. 

The local at Agawam, Mass., is to 
be given up and. the members tran's- 
ferred to the Feeding Hills local. 
Both these locals. are in the same 
township and as Agawam represented 
only a few producers it was thought 
best to consolidate with Feeding Hills 
rather than try to maintain both or- 
ganizations. 

One day last week, a certain dealer 
in) Worcester came into our office to 
ask our assistance in securing a load 
of milk for him in a certain territory. 
This in itself is not strange, as we 
are doing this very thing all the while, 
but this dealer had gone on the as- 
sumption that he was sufficient unto 
himself and needed no assistance 
from the organization. He had never 
attended any meetings when the deal- 
ers were called and had practically 
refused to have anything to do with 
the Association. This dealer was 
gradually losing ground in the ter- 
‘ritory where he was buying milk 
and began to see the need of the as- 
sistance of the organization. When 
the dealers fully understand that they 
gain by cooperating with us we De- 
lieve that at least one part of our 
work is being accomplished. 

Many producers in this section are 
undoubtedly wondering what disposi- 
tion has been made of the Anderson 
Case., The case as stated before was 
tried at the Central District Court in 
Worcester early in November but at 
present no decision has been handed 
down. We have been waiting pa- 
tiently ever since the trial but know 
nothing as to the results as yet. Our 
attorney tells us that there is nothing 
to do but wait. 


DON’ MISS 
A the 
DAIRYMEN’S BANQUET. 


- 


Is Anything Worse? 


WHY do a stand for it? 


WHY don’t you keep it from doing harm? 
WHY not protect your home Bue your 
by installing aye 


insurance ey removing Palnger: but it will mince 1 
easier for your wife and save you time and lanes or 
day’s chores. 


$ # 
Pe Fee 
2 aa 


: You owe it to younselt’ 3 a 
Send for Catalog 4a Z oe foe 


1 Washington Street oo sy - 


POWER—WATER—LICHT 


Feed for a Bigger 3 


The size of your herd is not limited by the putrabee 
of acres on your farm but largely by the amount of feed 
that those acres produce. You can carry more live stock © 
by growing more feed to the acre. The right fertilizers 
produce more feed, which increases the manure supply — 
to be returned to the land and i increase its crop-producing a 
power. of 


A-A-C: Fertiliz 


Make This Possible. Beer: 


~ They are specialized fertifizers that help to produce ‘maximum, 1 
yields~ They are made to suit your crops ind Ge conditions; 
special fertilizers for top-dressing grass, special fertilizers for Corn, 
se and other grain, special fertilizers for use with manure 
without. 


~ 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau can help you to select the 
tilizers best suited to your crops and your own 
This Bureau has made fertilizer tests in many states. 
personal charge of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, formerly I 
Rhode Island “Agricultural Experiment Station. 
tion. ‘The service is free. — - 


Ask our nearest office for oe tank: ‘How to Make ke Money 
Fertilizers.’’ It is full of Practical fertilizer inf 
46 illustrations. 


Pas have no agent in your phy woe sant ona. 


The American Aerie cima Con ( 


Lape CHARLESTON 

OSTON CINCINNATI : Fv 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND . 
BUFFALO COLUMBIA ’ . 
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: “This, nation ‘epentis 
more on dairy foods 
for ‘its physical welfare 
than any other foods, 
and the dairy farmer 
S truly performs a tre- 
- mendous service in the 
production of such 
foods.” - 
—P.M.SHARPLES _ 


\ 


There is a cream separator 
expert in your neighborhood— 


the SHARPLES dealer 


IS advice on modern dairy equipment can mean a 
lot to you. He stands ready to help the farmer, 
and his sound judgment on farm and dairy equipment 
can be relied upon—proved by the fact that he sells the 
Sharples Suction-feed Cream Separator. 


ae here are no subcee 
NS ‘asus for dairy foods. Md 


a He has elected to sell the Sharples only after a careful 
study of all cream separators. He has proved to his 
own satisfaction that the Sharples does ‘“‘skim clean at 
‘any speed. ” He will gladly demonstrate that fact to you. 


. yea ioe The Sharples Suction-feed has other exclusive features; 
te ee ee simple, one-piece bowl (no discs), knee-low supply tank, 
Lee a Sr ee _ automatic once-a-month oiling system, simple construc- 
Ue AA Siete eae tion that means longer wear. Let the Sharples dealer in 
bag ton your neighborhood show you how these features (found 

Se EMM FE Cs. ge on no other separator) will increase your dairy profits. 


> 4 ~ / 


a a _ Write to the nearest office for illustrated booklet 
; describing the Sharples Suction-feed Separator. 


“THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa, 


Branches: Chicago—San Francisco—Toronto 


de Blght 


fA Silo You Can niga } 


Be Proud Of 


Ask yourself, ‘(How will my silo 


look after ten years?” ‘Then learn 
the age of some of the thousands of 
sturdy, good-looking Green Mountain 
Silos dotted over the country. They 
“grow old gracefully.” 

Green Mountain Silos, with the 
popular new hip roof, are fully de- 


seribed in our interesting new 1919 
folder. Write for free copy today. 
You’ll always be glad you did so. 

The staves of the Green Mountain 
are of thick, clean lumber, dipped in 
creosote oil preservative. Grooves 
and joints are made to stay tight— 
and they do. 

The hoops are of extra heavy steel, 
with easy-fitting rolled thread. They ~- 
stand the hardest strains. 

The patented Green Mountain door 
is simple and tight—it fits like a re- 
frigerator door and keeps the silage 
sweet and palatable. 

The novel Green Mountain anchor- 
age system prevents warping and blow- 
ing over-—“‘it holds like Gibraltar.” 

Get the whole Green Mountain 
story by sending for the free folder 
—right now. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
354 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


GREEN 
IMOUNTAIN | 


Wise Bees Save Honey Wise Folks Save Money 


IT’S EASY TO 
SAVE 
if you will make it 
a practice to put 
something in the 
Savings Bank—each 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF week. Start now— 


4 e % here. 


WRITE FOR 
“*BANKING BY MAIL”’ 
Interest 


ike HOME SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75Tremont St., Boston. 


this famous 
tonic to fight 
Lost Appetite, 
Indigestion, Yellow 
Water, Swelled Legs, 
Distemper, etc., 
60c at Druggists and 
general stores; 
Money-back Guarantee 


KIMBALL BROTHERS & fm) . 
‘WHITE'S Incorporate 


ENOSBURG 
FALLS, 


BENNETT BROS. CoO. 


LOWELL, MAS S 


Continued from Page 3.) 


secretaries. that it 1s expected that 
the secretaries will send us the full 
amount of the money received from 
dues collected and not retain the 10% 
for the local treasury, as has been 
done in a few cases. Inasmuch as 
most of our dues are paid through 
orders on dealers, it will simplify the 


- bookeeping in the central office and 


also the secretaries’ records,-if the 
payments are all made in a like 
manner; that is, the full amount 
which is received will be credited in 
all the associations books. 

It has been Mr. Pattee’s plan for a 
long time to have a system in vogue, 
by which the secretaries’ records will 
be as complete and accurate as those 
at the central office. The first step 
in bringing this about was the prepa- 
ration and the sending in November 
of a record book to the secretary in 
each local. The next step will be the 
returning of these books bby the secre- 
taries to the central office, April 1st, 
for correction. The books will be 
brought up to date and returned as 
quickly as possible and with them 
will be sent to the secretary a check 
which will represent 10% of the total 
amount collected for dues from mem- 
bers of his local during the preceed- 
ing quarter. To make this system 
entirely satisfactory we need the 
cooperation not only of the secre- 
taries, but also of the individual 
members in keeping their dues paid 
up to date, and also in notifying the 
secretaries or the central office of any 
change in their dairying, or when 
they change from one dealer to 
another. We are confident that this 
system after it is once well started, 
will, be a great help to every one in 
the organization. It will enable the 
officers as well as the members of the 
locals, to keep in closer touch with 
the activities of the Association. 

As soon as we can arrange with the 
auditors to go over the 1919 books 
We shall plan to send checks to the 
local secretaries for the percentage 
of dues which belong to their local 
for payments made the first six 
months of the year 1919. This in it- 
self, will mean a great deal of work 
in our office. Few people can real- 
ize the work involved in such an un- 
dertaking, without seeing the books 
themselves, which have about twenty 
thousand names, divided up among 
some four hundred locals. We know 
these checks will be very much ap- 
preciated by the officers of the locals, 
80 we shall do our best to send them 
out promptly. 

To take care of the ever-increasing 
work in the central office, the force 
has been recently increased by the 
addition of three young ladies. With 
their help and all of us working for 
the best interests of the NE MPA 
we hope to have our records correct 
and complete and our corresponden'ce 
answered promptly and all possible 
courtesy shown to each and every 
member whose servants we are. 

The office received a very pleasant 
call last week from Mr. C. BE. Perry, 
secretary. of the Coventry, Vt. local. 
Mr. Perry is proud of the fact that 
his is a “100% local.* As he has a 
large list of members, this showing 
is certainly gratifying to him and to 
the officers of the Association. The 
good showing is no doubt due to the 
efficient work of the secretary, to- 
gether with the prompt and ready 
response and cooperation of the mem- 
bers. At the annual meeting a few 
weeks ago, there was a large attend- 
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Get the Fertilizer 
That’s Right . 


SE Lowell Animal Fertilizers made from 
Blood, Bone, Meat, Chemicals, and contain~ 
ing 4% water-soluble Potash. 
Our nitrogen is right. 
Our phosphoric acid is available. 
Our potash is unquestioned. 
They mean Big Crops. 
formation. 
They better the quality and quantity of potatoes. 
They better the feeding value of hay. 
They make heavier grain. 
They make your soil rich—good producing—and 
they keep it going strong. 
Get into the “lucky farmer” class. Let the 
other fellow do the envying and worrying. 
Order your supply of Lowell Fertilizers at once 
—You'll be glad you did it. 


In harmony with the efforts of the Soil Improve- | 
ment Committee of the National Fertilizer Ass'n . 
to standardize brands, we are now offering high © 
grade complete fertilizers containing Potash. The 
prices are from $10 to $16 per ton lower than last 
spring on such grades as 3-8-4, 4-8-4 and 4-8-6. 


They help starch 


LOWELL FERTILIZER CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Boston, Mass. , 


22D SALE OF 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK SALES COMPANY, Ine, 


of Brattleboro, Vermont 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, FEB. 3 and 4 


Will contain upwards of 100 head of all 
ages and both sexes from herds of some 
of the best breeders in the country. 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO 
The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America 


EXCEPTIONAL 
price 119 


Attachments for Ford Cars 


~ Outfit includes regular plowing 
attachment with large radiator, ‘ 

pressure oiling system, and all 

necessary parts. « 


GRAY-ALDRICH CO. - 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
(Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Station). 


Les 


ONE MAN SAW RIG 


will cut more wood per man 
han one twice its cost with | 
a erew of three men. 

MPS TO PUMP ANYTHING- 


ectric Motors and Gasoline 
Engines 


AS. J. JAGER COMPANY 


15 Custom House Street, Boston 


ig knee like this, but your horse 
y have a bunch or bruise on his 
le, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


J 8 TRADE MARK REG.U.S-PAT.OFF. 
_ will clean it off without laying up 
ie horse. No blister, no hair 
fone. Concentrated—only a few 
ired at an application. $2.50 per 

Describe your case for special instructions, 
k8Rfree. ABSORBINE, JR.., the anti- 
ment for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, 
ds, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allay 


mmation, Price $1.25 a bottle at druggists or 
eral trial bottle postpaid for 10c, - 


' CREAMERY 
_ EQUIPMENT 


© WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co: 
4 12 SOUTH MARKET ST. 
4 BOSTON,- MASS. 


STOCK BARN FITTINGS 
. MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 
SUPPLIES 


SAVINGS 


‘ / ‘ 


‘See how easy he does it. — 9 


Co on Interest FEB. Ist ~ 
Yh 
is the Rate We Have Been Paying 

‘ART AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company 


60 Devonshire St., Boston 


% “Eee 


THE NEW 


and after a business meeting in which 
officers were elected and various 
matters discussed with reference to 
the general milk situation an old 
fashioned oyster supper was served 
and a good time enjoyed by all. We 
offer our congratulations to Mr. Per- 
ry and his local for their good show- 
ing. No doubt, there are many other 
such good locals and if so, we shall 
be glad to get further reports from 
them, so their names may be men- 
tioned in the “Dairyman” as “one 
hundred percenters.” : 


GROWTH. 


The following tabulation shows the 
net growth of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association during the year 
1919: z 


MONTH LOSS GAIN TOTAL 
1918—December 8lst 13,594 
1919—January 9 440 14,025 

February 88 1207 15,194 

March 14 890 16,070 

April 19 977 17,028 

May “6 1031 18,053 

June 4 651 18,700 

July 10 254 18,944 

August 4 183 19,123 

September 10 292 19,405 

October 20 208 19,593 

November 17 429 20,005 

December 124 A4T4 20,355 

Total 275 203, 

Net Gain 6,761 


This growth in membership is large- 
ly among the market milk producers. 
It could have been largely increased 
by a larger force of solicitors. During 
the Spring five field men were em- 
ployed part of the time. This Fall 

one extra man has been on the road. 
The gain in membership shown dur- 
ing the past year must be a source of 
great encouragement and satisfaction 
to those who joined the Association 
in the beginning. The heavy loss dur- 
ing December was the result of a 
campaign among the secretaries to 
cut off the names of those who re- 
fused to pay dues. January will prob- 
ably show a still further loss but will 
probably be more than off-set by the 
gain. 


DEPOSITS 


ETTER CHEESE ond BUTTER J 


made with 


d always dependable. 


2n’s Rennet Tablets for cheese making; Cheese 
Tablets and Danish Butter Color—pure vegetable 
used in finest dairy products;Junket Buttermilk 
s for ripening the milk or cream in cheese or 
making in the small dairy or for preparin 


, buttermilk in the home. 


ter Making. — 


HANSEN’S Preparations 


ke the guess work out of cheese and butter making 
the farm. Simplify the work and make it easy, 
creameries where champion prize cheese and but- 
* makers work, use Hansen’s Dairy Preparations 
ise they are pure, concentrated, simplest to use 


ansen’s. At drug or grocery stores or Cirect. 
prices and valuable free literature on Cheese 


NSEN’S LABORATORY, Little Falls, N. Y, 
a = ee. vi 


Housewives 
serve 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 


the Food Dessert 
Made with milk 
and Junket Tab- 
lets into a vari- 
ety of dainty, 
delicious desserts 
—also the finest 
ice cream. 


ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


7 ance of the members and their wives, 


EEO 


a 


Farmers Have Tested Paroid for 20 Years and More 


Proof of wear—that’s what most farmers 
insist on knowing before they buy roofing. 

Neponset Paroid, familiarly called ‘‘Good Old Pavroid,’’ 
has a wonderful record of protecting cattle, stock, tools, crops, 


garages, and homes from the attacks of rain and sleet, san and 
snow —at lowest service cost per square foot per yes. 


It is beautiful enough for your house and low enough in 


price to use on less expensive buildings. 
Easily laid right over old wooden shingles 
Makes an ideal siding. 


erty from fire. 
or on new roof boards. 


Protects your prop- 


THREE COLORS 


Impregnated with asphalt and 
surfaced with slate or talc, Neponset 
Paroid is water-proof, tough, strong 
and flexible. Easily laid by anyone. 
Nails and cement come with each roll. 
Paroid slate-surfaced comes in two 
beautiful colors — natural slate-red 
and slate-green, Paroid gray is an 


BIRD & SON, inc. 


he Sic of Your ‘Milk Check 


(Established 1795) 


unusually thick, heavy roofing. Its 
surface is almost white. 

There’sa Neponset Paroid roofing 
for every need and every purpose. The 
Neponset dealer in your town can 
supply your needs, 

Write us for full information, 


East Walpole, Mass. 


Will be greater and the percentage of profit larger if you 
feed and milk the big, clever, heavy producing Holstein cows. 
We believe our booklets, which are sent free, will convince 
you that to produce ‘‘more milk for the same cost’’ you have 


got to use Holsteins. 


Send for them today. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


F. L. Houghton, Secretary 


306 Hudson St. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


is the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticult- 
ural publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and 


over 1000 photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 


It is 


a mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, 
and embodies the result of over seventy-three years of practical exprience. To 
give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 


unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses 10 cents we will mail the catalogue and also send free of charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White 
Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant 
-} Mixture Poppies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon en- 
velope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
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“UNCLE” ED. 
By Pattee. 

Members of the NEMPA through- 
out New England learned with regret 
of the passing of E. O. Colby, former 
President of the Association. Strictly 
speaking, Mr. Colby was never Presi- 
dent of the NEMPA as it now exists. 
His official connection was with the 
voluntary association which pre- 
ceded the present orranization. 

When the old Boston Co-operative 
Milk Producers’ Co., a corporation, 
was dissolved, some of the men prom- 
inent in that organization, among 
whom was Mr. Colby, called a meet- 
ing of milk producers supplying the 
Boston market and organized a vol- 
untary association under the name of 
the “New England Milk Producers’ 
Association.” Mr. Colby was a Di- 
rector and afterward President of 
this voluntary Association. 

I first met “Uncle” Ed at a grange 
meeting in Whitefield, N. H. There 
was some sort of trouble in the 
grange. I was Master of the State 
Grange at the time and talked with 
Brother Colby and others in an effort 
to straighten out the difficulty. He 
was one of a group who were willing 
to make large concessions to avoid 
trouble and keep the grange alive in 
his town. I do not remember just 
how, but in some way the difficulty 
was cleared up and the grange con- 
tinues today a strong and active or- 
ganization in Whitefield. 

When I was elected Secretary of 
the voluntary Association, I met the 
Directors at the old office in Court 
Square, Boston. A rather elaborate 
program was laid out and Mr. Colby 
volunteered to assist in the organiza- 
tion of northern New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Nothing much was done 
until the following winter. I then 
arranged several trips in. different 

_Sections with the Directors from those 
sections. My secona week was with 
Colby on the line between Woodsville 
and Lancaster, N. H. He had charge 
of all local arrangements. He sched- 
uled two or three meetings for every 
day that week. It was frightfully 


cold and disagreeable but we made- 


the schedule and added if I remember 
correctly, over 120 members to the 
organization. It was one of the hard- 
est weeks I ever put in and Colby 
stayed with me from start to finish. 

Those who knew Mr. Colby will 
remember his deformity. It was due 
to an accident. Mr. Colby was hitch- 
ing up a double team on the farm one 
morning; when he Snapped the rein 
in the bit of one of the horses, the 
horse threw his head in the air. Mr. 
Colby was holding the bridle With one 
hand and the horse threw him around 
Jn such a way that his shoulder 
Struck the end of the pole. It was 
wot regarded as a serious injury at 
irst but the bruise resulted in a 
#rowth which increased to such size 
that it permanently disabled him for 
farm work. He consulted physicians 
but was not encouraged to undergo 
an operation. His deformity was 
such that it was difficult for him to 
dress and undress and many times I 
have helped him in these things, His 
shoulder was exceedingly painful at 
times and prevented sound sleep. 
Many times when we have occupied 
the same room, I have seen “Uncle” 
Ed get up in the night and sit with 
his arm hanging over the back of a 
chair where he would catch such 
sleep as he could. Despite such 
broken rest, there was seldom a day 
when we were campaigning togther, 
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Costs More— 


Pope eae) 


that he was unwilling to do as much 
or more than I and many times I have 
known him to put in a twelve to fif- 


teen hour day canvassing for mem- — 


bership after a practically sleepless 
night. 

I_ have joked “uncle” Ed a great 
Many times about his “Yankee 
answers.” In all the years I know 
him I do not remember of ever ask- 
ing him a question that he. answered 
Yes or No. Invariably he ‘would 
come back with another question, 
not that he dodged anything, but it 
was a habit with him. We have 
laughed about it ‘together many times. 

It was due to a suggestion from Mr. 
Colby that the Boston Chamber of 
Commerée has taken such a promin- 
ent part in the milk question during 
the past few years. In the Fall of 
1915 the Directors asked for an in- 
creased prica for milk delivered to 
Boston contractors. In those days 
the practice was for a group of men 
who sold to any dealer, to visit that 
dealer and present the demand for 
prices. The Hoods refused to meet 
any producer whose milk they did not 
buy, so also the Whitings. The Di- 
rectors would vote what price they 


Makes You More 


Ration: eg. S 


“Pm glad to tell you ebat: ‘in my opinion, 
Unicorn is the greatest milk | ‘prodieiies 
feed in the world today, and not only. 
produces milk, but keeps the animals well 
and healthy while they are producingand . 
leaves no bad — nasal 


paren 


would ask; then dividing themselves — 

according to their dealers, they would 

present, their demands. After having 

_interviewed their dealers, they would 

“reassemble and discuss the situation. 

At one of these meetings the differ- — 

ent delegations returned with the in- 

formation that contractors would not 
pay the prices demanded. Mr. Colby — 

- suggested that the demands be put in 
writing and communicated to the 
dealers with the proposition that if 
such prices were not satisfactory, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce be 
asked to investigate their ‘reasonable-_ 
ness and establish such prices as they _ 
found to be reasonable. Needless to . 
say this proposition was not accepted | 
by the dealers. At a subsequent 
meeting at Mr. Golby’s suggestion it 


was agreed to ask the Chamber ‘of ; 


Commerce to investigate the dairy 
situation in New England with a view A 


to protecting Boston’s milk supply. tag 


investigation was brought about and < 


from it immeasurable results have a 


been had. 
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pores for two years” under the 
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Mills, I decided to qui 
fused to serve longer 
unless = would con 
There were abo 
at that annual 1 meeting. 
forlorn hope, ‘Colby was elec 
dent. He came around 
chair and asked if I would 
temporarily as Secretary 1 to ; 
ar Colby then 
-would accept the "Presidency 
condition. He said ee 
man and could ill afford to sf er 
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time or money ‘but that he 
if the others: present, , eve 
“whom was able to do 2a x 
as much for the Associatio: 
and he net 
less than 100 members i 


" January, 1920 

' found. That was in January. The 
following March I again tendered my 
“resignation and insisted that it be 
accepted. Colby urged so strenuous- 
ly that I again agreed to continue for 
short time. In May after a most 
nsatisfactory price had been an- 
unced by the dealers following a 
ery reasonable demand by the As- 
ciation, I again resigned. Cobly 
me to my house in Laconia and we 
ent over the whole situation with 
e result that I did not do any active 
ork for the Association that sum- 
er but held the office. When Fall 


mewhat along the lines of the pres- 
t system, was laid before the Di- 
ectors. This plan had been worked 
out by myself and submitted to Colby 
n advance. The Directors approved 
the plan and demands for winter 


fusal of the dealers led to the strike 
October 1916. I shall never forget 
e long evening spent with Colby on 
y piazza at Laconia when he went 
er with me the history of the dairy 
situation in Central New England. He 
mceived the Association to be more 
than a temporary or periodical price 
making body. He had not developed 
-. remedy for the situation but his 
ummary of that situation was so 
7 and comprehensive that I was 
intensely interested. 
That evening confirmed my view 
that we were working for a cause 
that was worthy the best efforts any 
man could give. I am glad to ac- 
nowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
olby for not accepting my resigna- 
mn. Although it seemed due to 
myself and family, that I at least 
earn a living. That year my income 
as approximately $300.00. 
In our first campaign through 
rthern New Hampshire, Mr. Colby 
lled a meeting at Lancaster. The 
me and place were advertised in 
the local paper and at the Grange 
eeting. Three men came out to 
eet us. After talking the local sit- 
uation over, it was decided to call 
nother meeting. Due notice was 
given and at the second meting the 
Same threé men appeared. Lancas- 
ter is one of the largest milk pro- 
_ ducing towns in New England. We 
decided to let matters rest awhile. 
Some months later we made a house 
to house canvass of that locality. We 


en. We then called a meeting 
Which was attended by about sixty. 
A local was organized and officers 
elected. I shail never forget the per- 
istancy with which Colby clung to 
@ idea of organizing Lancaster. In 
our canvass there and every where 
he would never go by a house. It 
Made no difference whether the man 
tad one or one hundred cows, wether 
"he sold milk or made butter, Colby 
insisted on seeing him. 

The town of Dalton between Lan- 
aster and Whitefield is extremely 
y. There are some good dairy 
rms near the summit of Dalton 
ountain. I was using a Ford car 
making the canvass. Colby had 
little respect for the wear and tear 
On a Ford car. He insisted that I 
drive up every by-way and lane. We 
found ourselves near the top of Dal- 
ton mountain with brake band worn 
Out. I used the reverse as a brake 
ntil it went out of commission. The 
nly way we could get down these 
teep hills was to back down by 
sravity, using the low speed forward 


price making time arrived a plan 


“prices were based upon it.The re- 
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Put ona Suit of Contoocook 


ND you have nothing to fear 
from the coldest wind that 
blows. Contoocook is the old reli- 
ig able pure wool hon- 
est underwear. It’s 
warmth has been 
famous for half a cen- 
tury. Never binds, never 
stretches or gets out of 
shape. 


| Ribbed, blue or na- 
natural, four 
weights 


Ask your dealer 


1 


CONTOOCOOK MILLS 
CORP. 


78 Chauncy St. . 
Boston d 


More Crops—More Money 


ERTILIZE your soil. Increase the size and quality 

of your crops. Help starch formation. Grow 
profitable crops mstead of weeds. Get more feeding 
value into your hay. Make your land a: live—rich 
producer. Keep it that way. 


You can do all this by using New England Animal 
Fertilizers made from Meat, Blood, Bone and high 
grade chemicals—and made specially for New Eng- 
land farmers. Use our Potash Fertilizer—guaranteed 


P NADILLA Silo is 
4% water-soluble Potash. 7: ee of stuanethi It 


New England Fertilizers are not an expense butan |F will require fewer repairs 


i and less attention than any 
Sea ee Pay. other farm building. 


In harmony with the efforts of the Soil Improve- |B = | ,_‘Tt’s made of ee 
ment Committee of the National Ass’n to standardize \t3 form an air-tight, frost re- 


brands, we offer high grade complete fertilizers con- |f | sisting and storm defying 
taining Potash. And havereduced our priceson many [fg # structure. Base and top 


i Se, / anchors of steel cable, hold 
grades $10 to $16 per ton as compared to last spring. £ Find oho eee. steady und 


: fe’ secure on its foundation. 
exept voursupply today, 4 -— Its big hoops are tightened 
ES » (when necessary) in front, 
NEW ENGLAND FERTILIZER CO. fh where the UNADILLA lad- 
Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co, : der is always safe and 
Boston, Mass. = ready. Door front can be ad- 
, justed to make an air-tight 
contact with doors. 

Get the handsome UNADIL- 

LA Catalog. It’s free. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 


Box X, Unadilla, N. Y., or 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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as a brake. It was a hazardous 
proposition when “Uncle” Ed got in 
the car, I suggested that he leave the 
door open so that we could make a 
quick jump if anything happened. He 
replied, that ha guessed he would 
jump before we started, so he walked 
down the hill. When we got to the 
bottom it was some job to turn the 
car around. We wheeled it back- 
ward by hand until we came to a set 
of bars leading into a field. There 
was a house nearby.’ I drove through 
the bars and made a wide circle in 
the field, coming back into the road, 
facing in the right direction. “Uncle” 
Ed had disappeared. I found him up 
back of the house, soliciting the mem- 
bership of that family. 

Mr. Colby was an inveterate card 
player. Pinochle was one of his fav- 
orites. Some of the boys around 
Whitefield nick-named him ‘“Noch” 
Colby on account of his fondness for 
that game. We were at Orleans, Vt., 
in the winter of 1916. Some travel- 
ing men were playing poker in the 
hotel writing room. “Uncle” Ed 
watched the game for a while and 
they invited him to sit in. While 
playing he talked incessantly, com- 
menting or the play and his hand in 
such a way as to mislead his adver- 
saries. When he left the game that 
night, he had several dollars of those 
traveling men’s money. He told 
them frankly that he did not care for 
their money but they insisted they 
would have taken his money and that 
he should take their’s, and that they 
would get even with him the next 
time they met. The next morning 
we all took the same train and these 
traveling men invited “Uncle” Ed to 
join them in a game as far as Woods- 
ville. They’ planned on getting even 
for the night before. When we 
reached Woodsville, Colby had enough 
of their money to pay his expenses 
for the entire trip. He never put in 
any expense account. 

During the strike of October 1916, 
we established headquarters at the 
Quincy House, in Boston. Mr. Colby 
was there or on the road for nearly 
six weeks. During the strike a cer- 
tain amount of milk was withdrawn 
from the Whiting interests by Con- 
necticut producers. Complaint was 
made to United States District At- 
torney Anderson, now Judge of the 
Federal District Court. Mr. Ander- 
son promptly summoned Colby and 
myself to meet him at his office the 
next day, telegraphing us at our home 


“Cows are like humans”’ 
Says SILAS LOW 4 


“Feed them wrong and you don’t 
get much out of them. Feed them 
right and they do their best. 
cows, that means green feed and 
green feed in winter time means a 


HARDER 


“I tell you, folks, that’s the best 
It’s sound, sturdy, air- 
tight and the continuous doorway 
makes feeding almost fun. 

“By all means have 
Have several of them. They’ll keep 
good fodder from going to waste in 
Harder Silos mean A-1l 


Silo made. 


the. fall. 


= . 
> Stormproof— Sj 

2A Anchored eolid 

-"~ as an oak E 
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SILO 


milk for you all winter.” 


Write for booklet on the Harder, the silo 
that Uncle Sam uses—also the story of 
Silas Low. Both free. 


HARDER MFC. CORP. 
Cobleskill, New York 


“Tam happy as a lark now, since 
I got my Perfection Milker,” says 
Pete Robinson. “I have used two 
different kinds of milking machines 
but I find the Perfection superior to 
both. The construction of the teat cup, 
the manner in which it draws the milk, the 
small amount of vacuum required and the 
adjustment to suit different cows puts the 
Perfection in a class by itself. In my 
opinion there are only two classes of milking 
machines—The Perfection and all others.” 


Get Rid of Hand Milking 


Wouldn’t you be a happier man if you 
could get rid of milking by hand? There 
are thousands of Perfection owners like 
Pete Robinson who are rid of milking 
drudgery forever. 

The Perfection and one man take the 
place of from 3 to 5 men milking by hand. 
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“Happy as a-Lark!’’—Pete Robinson 


It is so simple 
that your wife or 
daughter can easi- 
ly handle it. — 
~ You too will 
be “Happy as a 
lark”, when you 
have a Perfection 
to help you. 4 


Write for Names, Addresses 
and Catalog 


Find out about the Perfection Milker. 
Why worry over the way to get-the milk- 
ing done when the Perfection will milk for 
you and pay for itself in the wages it saves. 

Write us and we’ll send you names and 
addresses of Perfection owners to whom 
you can write, together with a free copy of, 


“What the Dairyman Wants to Know”, 
the great book that answers every question about 
milking machines. Why milk by hand? 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2141 E. Hennepin Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 


ch Saves? 50)/Every Month: 


With i 
| 


a Harder. 
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#¥ One dairyman who feeds International Special Dairy Feed in — 
place of wheat feeds saves appréximately $50 per month on a 
herd of 50 cows, and gets more milk. 
4) like this mean to you? Don’t envy the extra profits others 
are making. Use International Special Dairy Feed and get 


What would a sa 


100% milk flow from your cows. 


International Special Dairy Feed a 


Makes More Milk 


Every day brings us letters from dairymen praising the high quality of — 
this famous ration, These letters contain such statements as It produces 
more milk at less cost,”’ ‘Won Gold Medal,” “Never found its equal,” 
“Got more milk than with any other feed.” Statements like these point 
sj the way to bigger profits from your herd. 

5 International Special Dairy Feed isa scientifically mixed ration, contain- 
ing choice grain products, cottonseed meal and molasses. is ee 
teed to satisfy you. Order a trial ton from your The renee : 
both surprise and please you. ; 


4 INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., Minneapolis,Minnesota 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 
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faddresses. The telegrams were for- 
warded to us at the Quincy House. 
_After telling us that what we said 
“might be used against us, a steno- 
_ srapher was called in and we were 
subjected to a searching cross ex- 
amination. At the conclusion of this 
ordeal, Colby asked the District At- 
_torney if we were entitled to any 
‘fees. He replied that we were en- 
‘titled to 10 cents a mile from our 
place of residence and $3.00 per day. 
Colby promptly made out a bill at 
this figure, had it O.K.’d, took it to 
the postoffice where he received a 
check which he turned over to the 
-NEMPA to help fight the contractors. 
‘If I remember correctly, this same 
thing occurred three times and the 
total amount Colby turned into the 
ks, fund as a result of being sum- 
‘monsed before the Federal authori- 
ties, was something like $60.00. Thus 
the dealers by complaining made the 
government contribute to the fund 
‘used to obtain a higher price for 
Serhole milk. We never heard any- 
thing from the cnemplaints after we 
had been examined by the District 
Attorney. 
_ Mr. Colby was an excellent presid- 
“ing officer. He prides himself on a 
“considerable knowledge of parliamen- 
‘tary law and human nature. An il- 
lustration of his ability to handle a 
‘difficult situation was had at the 
“meeting in February 1917, when the 
‘old voluntary organization reorgan- 
ized along the lines of the present in- 
rporated body. It was Colby’s last 
iiime in the chair. The Maine dele- 
gation had reported the nomination 
of a Director from that State. One 
‘dissatisfied delegate. undertook to 
Bprotest the nomination. Colby 
‘promptly asked the Maine delegation 
“to stand. Then he asked those who 
‘Were dissatisfied with the nomina- 
tion ‘to sit. Nobody sat down, not 
even the delegate who had protested. 
‘He immediately asked the whole dele- 
gation to sit and announced that the 
‘Romination from Maine was unanim- 
‘ous. “It- was plain that there was 
‘only one dissatisfied member in the 
group and Colby haridled the thing so 
quickly that before that one had time 
‘to make a serious objection he had 
voted for the very man he had ob- 
Jected to. 
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(day i in the year—for years to come. 


Equipment is distinguished for 


NCREASE your crops with present day prices. Don’t slip back 
by attempting to economize with low grade fertilizers. Get 
ahead and stay ahead, 


Parmenter & Polsey Animal Fertilizers will increase your crops 
—and more, they will give you quality crops and real profits. 


Parmenter & Polsey Animal Fertilizers are made from Blood, 
Meat, Bone and Chemicals—just the right kind for your land. We 
also have a guaranteed 4% water-soluble Potash Fertilizer. Every 
farmer should have a supply of it. 

The Soil Improvement Committee of the National Fertilizer 
Ass’n are carrying on a campaign to standardize brands. We are 
helping in a practical way by offering high grade complete ferti- 
lizers containing Potash. You will find leading brands at prices 
materially reduced from those of last year. 


Buy Parmenter & Polsey Animal Fertilizers—and Buy Now. 
PARMENTER & POLSEY FERTILIZER CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Stalls and Stanchions enable one man to take care of twice the number 
of cows. Louden Swinging Stanchion insures real pasture comfort in the barn, 


| Litter Carriers save over half the work and time of barn cleaning—every 


Il of these qualities—and more. 


Write for Our Big Illustrated Catalog 


ing Equipment, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, CAGES, 
coupon or a post card brings you this book, also Louden Barn Plans and expert barn building service, if you expect to build or remodel a barn. 


The Louden Machinery 


4401 Court St. 


* 


Begins Making Money 
the Day It Is Installed 


Louden Labor-Saving Barn Equip- 
ment actually cuts the cost of car- 
ing for cows intwo. It does away 
with all hard work in the barn— 
transforms the uncomfortable, un- 
sanitary, inconvenient, money-los 
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WM. LOUDEN 
Over 50 years 
experience in 

lanning 
arns for 
greater con- 
venience 
comfort and 
pret His 
abor -sSaving 
barn equip- 
ment is used 
in over a mil- 
lion barns, 


ing barn into a pleasant home for live stock, easily keptclean. It enables a boy to 
do a man’s work—turns loss into profit. 
pletely with Louden Equipment in order to show results, nor to-have a large barn, 
_ or to build anew one, or make any material changes in your present barn—because 


It is not necessary to fit your barn com- 


Every Louden Equipment Is a Proved Labor Saver 


Feed Carriers enable you to feed 20 cows instead of 10 in the old way. 
Built-Up Feed Saving Manger Curb saves many a pound of feed. 


Automatic Detachable Water Bowls save allthetime of watering, sup-~ 


ply cows water whenever they want it, day or night—increase milk yield. 


(Established ay 


Write also for 


pee book all 


ideas—no charge. 


SAVE YOUR COW 


Company 


Fairfield, lowa 


Get Louden Barn Plan Book 


“Louden Barn 
Plans.’” Not a catalog—but a 112- 
on barn building. 
hows 74 barns with estimated cost. 
Illustrations on every page. Write 
today—no charge—no obligation. 

If you contemplate building or re~ 
modeling a barn, write us what kin 
of barn you have in mind, number 
and kind of stock you wish to house. 
We offer you money saving sugges- 
tions and sketches embodying your 


Unlike Any Other Barn Equipment on the Market 


Through over 50 years’ experience in building Louden Equipment, we know that ‘any equipment used in connc ion with live stock must be 
simple, strong, free from trouble-making attachments and must offer no chance for injury, at the oie mech e pleasing in appearance. 
Louden Equipment is not costly. Meets Ai 

general-purpose barn, as well as of the largest dairy barns—always pays its way even with a few cows. 
It is a 224-page book, showing Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions, Animal Pens of all kinds, Litter and 


Feed Carriers, Swill Carriers for Hog Houses, Automatic Quick Detachable Water Bowls, Hay 
Ventilators— ‘Everything for the barn’”’. 


ouden 
requirements of the smallest 


nload- 
Sent postpaid—no charge—no obligation. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 

4401 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
Please send, eae without charge or 
obligation, the booke checked below. 

Louden Barn Plans 

f j Louden lilustrated Catalog 
I expect to build (remodel) a barn about 
Msbadeade for.........COWS .........horses. 
Am interested in:.....Stalls.....Stanchions 


.. Carriers... Water Bowls...Animal Pens 
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SAVE MONEY 


Give your COW a Real 
COW MEDICINE 


COW INVIGORATOR 


Contains no clay or filler 
IT IS ALL MEDICINE 


More Milk, Better Health 
No ,Aborting 
They Take—They are Stronger 


UDERKREAM—tThe relief for 
Caked Udders, Sores, Seratches 
and Hard Milkers 
It-is Antiseptic and Healing 
Ask your Dealer for these 
Cow Comforts 


i Invigorator and Uderkream with 


Dr. Daniels’ Gow Book 


If he will not get them for you, we will send you a sample 
package of each and a Cow Book by Parcel Post upon receipt of 
$1.00. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NORTHERN DISTRICT. 


Carl A. Smith, Manager, 477 Essex St., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


In the December issue of the Dairy- 
man I stated somewhat in detail the 
conditions in and surrounding the 
three Massachusetts cities included 
in this district. Neither of these con- 
ditions have changed materially in the 
last thirty days. Milk is becoming 
slightly more plentiful but there is 
no great surplus yet. 

Haverhill anid Lowell markets will 
operate on a Surplus Plan which was 
commented upon in the last issue 
which automatically rates the dairies 
contributing to the milk supply of 
those two cities. Two or three minor 
details have not yet been determined 
and the adopted plan will be printed 
as soon as these are taken care of. 

Some difficulties have arisen in the 
Lawrence market due to the-impres- 
sion which one dealer has that he 
may operate on his own Surplus plan: 
that whenever Hood Company and 
Turner Centre—firms which he con- 
siders himself comparable to—declare 
a Surplus that he is entitled to the 
same privilege and that he may buy 
with such deductions from Association 
price. It has been) necessary on the 
part of the producers to-take an ac- 
tive stand regarding this matter and 
the Dealer has signed a contract 
which puts down in black and white 
exactly what he expects to do and 
what the producers may expect of 
him. 


One small difficulty arose in the - 


Lowell market in regard to cartage 
prices. In this market zones are made 
in regard to the prices for such cart- 
age. These prices are as follows: for 
all milk within! four miles of the City 
Hall the price is 8c per can; for milk 
between four and eight miles 5c per 
san: and 716c for milk from between 
sight and twelve miles. This makes 
it possible for each and every produ- 
cer living within twelve miles of 
Lowell to know what his net check 
should he. 

The rank and file of farmers are apt 
to make this statement: “The Asso- 
ciation ought not to allow Mr. So and 
So to do as he does. They ought to 
force him to act differently,” and my 
reply to such criticisms has been 
something along this order: “The As- 
sociation by virtue of its By-Laws anid 
its Charter, under which it is duly 
recognized, is an organized movement 
on the part of farmers who have 
milk to sell. If this be true it is ob- 
vious that any action on the part of 
the Association reflects and reverts 
in its responsibilities back to the 
members themselves. The men em- 
ployed to devote their full time are 
‘agents or hired men of such members 
and it is always recognized that they 
are to carry out the wishes and de- 
sires of the members themselves. If 
the members of any particular mar- 
ket consider that the prices are not in 
accordance with the schedule of prices 
published and that other conditions 
surrounding the sale of milk are un- 
satisfactory it becomes their duty to 
present an organized desire and wish 
-—possibly a request and demand— 
before the paid employee in charge of 
that section, for definite action, and 
to state to him what that definite ac- 
tion shall be. Until that times come the 
employee has no knowledge as to ex- 
actly what is expected of him and as 
to what position the members are 
taking.” I am making this general 
Statement because it has a great deal 
to do with the conditions which now 
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tive or genital organs. 


as KOW-KURE. 


century. 


exist in the two markets located in 
New Hampshire included in this dis- 
trict, Manchester and Nashua. 

The Manchester Market. 

No particular. reference has ‘been 
made to this city in previous issues 
due to unsatisfactory conditions that 
we have not yet been able to meet. 
Conditions in this market as near as 
I have been able to learn are some- 
thing like this: the milk being raised 
in Bedford and_the northern part of 
Merrimack is bringing the schedule 
price of 79 1-4c when delivered at the 
dealer’s plant, netting to the farmer 
approximately 73c at the door—de- 
pending somewhat upon the location 
of the farm. The milk being pur- 
chased by the Hood Company raised 
in Londonderry, Derry, Chester, Can- 
dia and Hookset is bringing 3rd zone 
price with reference to Boston, which 
is 74.9¢ delivered in Manchester. The 
cartage prices deducted are the ex- 
act cost whith Hood Company are 
obliged to pay farmers and teamsters 
to hual in. Prices being paid by 
Batchelder & Cushman, E. C. Blake, 
and N. J. Nassikas who purchase milk 
in Litchfield, Goffstown, Dunbarton, 
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Where ‘Age The Daites That Pay? 


Always—without exception—the dairies where the cows’ health is carefully 
looked after are the ones that make the big profits. You cannot es a 
big milk yield from a cow that is even slightly “off color.” 
We now know that nearly all the diseases of cows originate in either the diges 
KOW-KURE is a scientific cow medicine designed 
to affect just these organs. By assisting nature in the rebuilding process 
these vital organs are made to function properly. 
and ‘treatment of Abortion, Retaified Afterbirth, Barrenness, 
Scouring, Bunches and Milk Fever there is nothing so effective 
It is the most widely known cow medi- 
cine, and has been used in the best dairies for over a quarter- 
Send for our free treatise, 

“THE HOME COW DOCTOR.” 
ft tells you just what to do for all cow ailments, besides 
giving a wealth of valuable information useful to dairymen. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vermont. 


(Henniker, Wopkinton and Bradford 
are 65c at the shipping station or net 
at the producers door when the milk 
is hauled in. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the variation of price which is being 
paid at the present time is entirely 
uncalled for and any united action’ on 
the part of the producers to secure 
the scheduled price for the Manches- 
ter market, which is 79 1-4c_for De- 
cember and January, ought to result 
in a more uniform price being paid. 

Mr. B. P. Newton, manager of the 
New Boston branch-of the Plymouth 
Creamery Company, is paying Asso- 
ciation price for milk and taking all 
that he can buy. This will furnish an 
outlet for much of the milk which 
is going into Manchester in the near 
future and probably will relieve the 
situation considerably. 

\ The Nashua Market. 

What has been said regarding Man- 
chester conditions as to a lack of uni- 
formity in price is equally true of this . 
market. Nashua is in a very peculiar 
location with regard to the Boston 
zone boundaries. Forty miles from 
Boston is the boundry between the 2nd 
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and 8rd zone. Nashua union station © 
is thirty-nine miles from Boston. 
This means that the northern part of 
the city is in the 8rd zone. Past his 
tory of the Nashua market shows that — 
attempts have been made in the past 
to secure a differential in this city for” 
nearby milk—attempts which ‘were- 
unsuccessful because the organized ef- 
fort was not sufficiently followed up or 

that the milk was not worth it. It 
appears from the writer’s limited 
vestigation that if milk raised nea 
and trucked in could bring 2nd 
price at the dealer’s platform in Nast 
ua, this might be the best solution. 
This price is being paid by a few 
dealers now. The rest are buying f 
8rd zone price. It certainly is t 
regardless of what the dealers’ 

titude may be toward the. Ass t: 
as a whole, that they are recognizi 
the scheduled price put out by 


none are paying less than the 8rd 
zone price. There is no market com= 
mittee at the present time for this 
city and efforts to secure impre 

conditions will necessarily be 
until such a committee is elec 


TURNER CENTRE SYSTEM 


By-Laws 

ARTICLE I, 

Meetings 
There ‘shall be an annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Turner Cen- 
' tre System to be held on the second 
Saturday of February in each year 
at Auburn, Maine, at ten o’clock A. M., 
at such place in said Auburn as may 
_ be designated in the call for said meet- 

ing. 
' Special meetings of the stockholders 
- may hak as by the board of directors 
to meet at such time and place at said 
_ Auburn as they may determine, when- 
_ ever they shall deem it expedient, and 
_ the president shall also call such meet- 
ings whenever he may deem it expe- 
- dient, and such meetings shall also be 
called by the board of directors or 
by the president whenever five or more 
of the voting stockholders shall, in 
writing, request them or him so to do. 

All, meetings: of the stockholders: 

shall be called by a written or printed 
Notice, setting forth the time, place and 
the object as definitely as may be of 
said meeting, addressed to each person, 
firm or corporation appearing by the 
books of the corporation to be stock- 
iders therein and having the right 
to vote, on the day when said notices 
‘shall be issued, which notice shall be 
_ signed by the president or clerk of 
} said corporation and delivered in hand 
or deposited in the postoffice, postage 
‘prepaid, directed to each stockholder 
his place of residence, appearing on 
the books of the corporation, at least 
twelve days prior to the time appointed 
for said meeting. 
ARTICLE II. 
z Officers 
a The officers of the corporation shall 

consist of a president, a board of three 
‘directors, or such greater number as 
ay be fixed by the stockholders, a 
pasurer, a clerk and an auditor, all 


» chosen by ballot at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
corporation; or if mecessary, at a 
pecial meeting legally called therefor, 
d shall hold their respective offices 
their successors are duly elected 
E ‘qualified. Whenever any vacancy 
curs in any office between the an- 
ial meetings it may be filled by the 
“board of directors. The officers above 
lamed, except the auditor, shall re- 
ive such compensation as the stock- 
olders may determine. : 
he president shall be elected by th 
ard of directors from their number. 
He shall preside at all their meetings, 
‘and also at the meetings of the stock- 
holders, and in case of his absence or 
inability to act, a president pro tem- 
pore shall be chosen. 
oy ~ ‘ARTICLE Il. 
‘ Directors 
The directors may hold their meet- 
ings, calling them when a majority of 
eir number, or the president may 
gnate. Unless all directors are 
sent, three days’ notice in writing 
ny meeting shall be given to each 
rector personally or by mail, by the 
erk or president. The president 
all call meetings of the directors 
requested so to do by a majority 
e board. A majority of the direc- 
$ shall constitute a quorum for 
transaction of any business that 
come before them. They may 
oint their own clerk to keep a rec- 
of their proceedings, who shall 
Sworn to the faithful discharge of 
is duties. They shall have power to 
oint all necessary officers and 
nts, not specified in the by-laws, 
| to fix their compensation; to pur- 


- whom, except the president, shall © 
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chase or lease land, to erect buildings, 
to purchase necessary personal prop- 
erty and fixtures, to enter into con- 
tracts, and to order and direct all mat- 
ters and things for and in behalf of 
said company, and to have general 
supervision and management of all the 
affairs and business of the company, 
provided, however, that nothing shall 
_ be done, contracted, ordered or direc- 
. ted, which shall be inconsistent with 
any by-laws or vote of the corpora- 
tion, and no contract shall be made to 
bind said company except by direction 
of said board, or by authority of some 
vote. of the company passed at a legal 
meeting thereof. No land or building 
owned or occupied by said corporation 
shall-be sold or conveyed unless auth- 
orized by a two-thirds vote of the out- 
standing capital stock of the corpora: 
tion entitled to vote. The directors 
shall declare all dividends and approve 
_all accounts, after the same shall have 
~ been audited by the auditor. r 
They shall make, or cause to be 
made, in writing, at each and every 
annual meeting of the stockholders, a 
full account of all business of the cor- 
poration during the preceding year, 
and of the condition of the affairs of 
the corporation at the time of making 
such report. 


ARTICLE IV 


Treasurer 

The treasurer shall perform all du- 
ties required of him by the statutes 
of the State, regulating the acts of 
corporations. He shall have his office 
in the State of Maine, at some fixed, 
accessible and convenient place. He 
shall receive and disburse all moneys 
belonging to the corporation and per- 
form its financial business. 

He shall keep a regular set of books 
wherein all-the business of the cor- 
poration shall be recorded in a syste- 
matic manner, and which shall be open 
at all times to the inspection of the 
directors. He shall make a full re- 
port of the financial affairs of the cor- 

. poration at the_annual meeting and at 
such other times as the board of direc- 
tors shall require, He shall sign cer- 
tificates of stock in the form prescribed 

by the board of directors, and shall 
keep a record of all shares of stock 
issued. | 

He shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties in such sum and 
with such surety or sureties as shall 
be satisfactory to the board of direc- 
tors. 


,) 
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Clerk 

The clerk of the corporation, who 
shall also be clerk of the board of 
directors ‘unless janother person is 
chosen clerk of said board, shall be 
sworn to the faithful discharge of the 
duties of his office, which he shall per- 
form agreeably to the statutes of the’ 
State. He shall also keep a true and 
faithful record of all the proceedings 
of the meetings of the corporation. 


ARTICLE VI 0 | 


Seal 
The corporation shall haye a com- 
mon seal bearing the words: “Turner 
Centre System. Incorporated 1893. 
Maine.” a 
ARTICLE VII ( 

Capital Stock 
The capital stock of the corporation 
shall be two million three hundred fifty 
_ thousand dollars ($2,350,000) par value, 
divided into three classes, .namely, 
Class A Common, Cooperative Com- 
mon, and Preferred, issuable under 
the control of the directors and of the 
respective amounts, characteristics 
and rights following, to-wit: 
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modeled after the Penn- 
sylvania Department of 
Agriculture Formula 
Te formula is recognized as ideal by ex- 
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pert raisers of poultry. Ubiko Buttermilk 
Egg Mash contains 9 different ingredients 
made up into an exactly balanced ration: It 
would be impossible to get. more than a few of these ingredients at 


Se BIKO 


Buttermilk Ege Mash 


is a cheaper mash than you could mix yourself and it is an unfailing 
- result producer. It is wholesome; it is 90 percent digestible; the lactic 
acid in its dried buttermilk aids digestion and prevents disease. It 
contains 19 percent protein; 8 percent ash, mostly from bone phos- 
phates, and only 6 percent fibre. INocrushed rock. No alfalfa. 

A splendid winter ration consists of feeding sprouted oats, all they 
will eat in the morning, Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash, before them in 
self-feeding hoppers all the time, and as much good scratch feed at 
night as they will clean up in litter. This system followed with an 
abundance of pure fresh water, oyster shells, charcoal, and grit, will 
insure a steady supply of winter eggs. 

(Let us send you a booklet written by an ex- 
pert poultryman. It isyours for the asking.) 

Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash. Makes strong, healthy, fast- 
growing chicks. 15% protein, 10% ash, 6% fibre. 

Union Grains. A feed to be considered by dairymen who are not 
getting the milk production they should. Our record sheet will soon 
tell you whether the feed you now feed is paying you Union Grains 
contains 24% protein, 5% fat, and only 10% fibre. 

Ubiko Stock Feed. Rich in carbohydrates and perfectly balanced 
it builds flesh and insures the health and vigor of horses, mules, and 
dry cows. An excellent substitute for corn in fattening hogs. 

Ubiko Pig Meal. Made of tankage and the purest feed meals—an 
ideal ration for brood sows and a truly wonderful developing feed for 
pigs. 18% protein, 5% fat, and only 8% fibre. 

Our milk and egg cost record sheets will tell you 
what your feed really costs. Write for them. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept. D Cincinnati,O. 9 
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ITH less farm labor New England farmers 
will be able to grow even larger crops by 
using Essex Animal Fertilizers. Made from the best 
organic materials, BLOOD, BONE AND MEAT, 
to which we add high grade chemicals. Always active and reli- 


able. For worn out soil we are selling an Animal Fertilizer with 
4% water-soluble POTASH. 


Essex Fertilizers are especially profitable to the farmer because 
they save labor and grow greater crops on the same number of 
acres for high market prices. 


) 


Farmers are cautioned to enter orders early as supply of raw 
materials is uncertain. Write for our Booklets about how to grow 
crops and for our agent’s name. Local agents wanted, 


ESSEX FERTILIZER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Consolidated Rendering Co, 
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TOP QUALITY 


- Batep SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered. Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


BOTTOM PRICE 
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Class A Common 

1, There shall be thirty-five thou- 
sand (35,000) shares of Class A Com- 
mon stock of the par value of ten 
dollars ($10.00) per share, which shall 
be the common stock now (October 21, 
1919) outstanding and which shall be 
hereafter designated and treated as 
Class A Common Stock whether the 
present certificates are exchanged or 
retained. ; 

2. Class A Common stock shall 
have the right to vote at all stock- 
holders’ meetings, in person or by 
proxy, one vote for each share, subject 
however, to the provisions of Sections 
4 and 6 of this subdivision of Article 
VII. 

8. It shall be entitled to dividends 
from profits, after making full pro- 
vision for Preferred stock require- 
ments, when and as declared by the 
directors, at the same rate as the Co- 
operative Common Stock; provided, 
however, that in declaring and paying 
dividends the Class A Common Stock 
shall be treated as of a par value of 
twenty-two dollars ($22.00) per share, 
which is declared to be its present ac- 
tual value, and the Cooperative Com- 
mon Stock as of the par valve of ten 
dollars ($10.00) per share. The two 
classes of Common stock shall partici- 
pate in the assets on dissolution or 
liquidation of the corporation in the 
same proportions, namely, as twenty- 
two to ten. 

4. The Class A Common stock shall 
be convertible into Preferred stock at 
the option of the owner thereof, on or 
after January 1, 1920, at the rate of 
four and six-elevenths (4 6-11) shares 
of Common for one share of Preferred 
with adjustment of dividends to date 
of conversion; and it shall cease to 
have voting rights after January 1, 
1926, whether converted or not, except 
as hereinafter provided for Preferred 
Stock. The directors may at their 
option redeem holdings or parts of 
holdings not capable of being converted 
into full shares by payment from sur- 
plus in cash at twenty-two dollars 
($22.00) per share. 

5. The corporation may buy in and 
cancel its Class A Common stock for 
such price or prices, not exceeding 
twenty-two dollars ($22.00) per share, 
and under such regulations as the 
directors may prescribe, at any time or 
from time to time, on or after January 
1, 1920, using net profits therefor after 
first making full provisions for all ac- 
crued dividends on Preferred Stock 
and for all losses and depreciation. 
Money received from the sale of Co- 
operative Common Stock may also be 
used for this purpose, subject to the 
limitations contained in section seven. 

6. The corporation may call in and 
retire annually on or after January 1, 
1921, not exceeding seventy thousand 
dollars ($70,000) par value, of Class A 
Common Stock at twenty-two dollars 
($22.00) per share under such regula- 
tions as the directors may prescribe, 
using net profits or surplus therefor 
after first making full provisions for all 
accrued dividends on Preferred Stock 
and for all losses and depreciation. 
They shall set the date for such re- 
demption on a regular dividend date, 
and such stock shall receive in addi- 
tion to the above sum its pro rata divi- 
dend to the date of redemption. No- 
tice of such call or calls shall be given 
to the stockholders of record thirty 
days before the date of redemption. 
Stock so called shall have no rights 
after said date except the right to be 
redeemed as of that date, and such 
record holders and their assigns, who 
do not offer such shares for redemp- 
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‘Bull Brand Wins Out 
In Comparative Test” 


On Farm of Markham & Puffér, Avon NY. 


Markham & Puffer, Avon, N. Y., were re- 
luctant to purchase ‘‘Bull Brand’’ thinking 
that there was no feed equal to the feed 
they were using. On the strength of our 
guarantee they purchased a/ car of ‘Bull 
Brand.’’ After feeding ‘‘Bull Brand’’ they 
became permanent ‘‘Bull Brand’’ users, a 
fact which needs no further comment. 


WHAT BULL BRAND 


DAIRY RATION IS— 
A clean honest feed, contain- 
ing 24% Protein or 20.5% 
digestible protein, 5% Fat or 
4.5% digestible fat, 50% 
Carbohydrates and only 12% 
Fibre. 
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A 20% Protein Dairy Feed to meet Best and most economical feed for Red-E-Gro Chick Feed, Red-E- 
the demand for\a wide ratio feed; horses, cows, swine and sheep. 11% Kwick Developing Feed, Red- 
costs less than “Bull Brand.” Protein, 4% Fat, 12% Fibre. Ever Scratch Feed and Red-E-L. 


MARITIME TRADING CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 
“B” Sterilized cotton through which country. 


milk MUST go. 


“C” Coarse wire screen 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 


of funel. 
“D” Wire Clamp. 
- THATS ALA 


ETE LINE OF SCIENT EEDS 
DAIRY FEED stockBULLBRAND&ee> ees POULTRY FEEDS 
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3 Comparative Test 
Z  Marunam & P 


OUR GUARANTEE 
Feed “Bull Brand” to three or more 
of your cows in accordance with © 
our directions. If the results do not 
convince you that ‘‘Bull Brand” will 
give you more and richer milk, bet- 
ter cows and more profits, we or 
any one of our dealers, will refund 
the money for the feed used. 
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Laying Mash. 
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DR. CLARK | 


PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that remo 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine 
auze to wear out. Your wife dees not have to spend most of the 
ay washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. aa 


The only stralner made which WIll Remove Fine Black ! 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from MIlk. WIIl Absolutely 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May B 


7 4 +o « 
In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. ey ay >d 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn, State Dairy an 
‘Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dalry and Food Gom - 
solners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dalrymen In ‘the 
: P 7 + 
We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity MIik Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from MIiik, and to Remove Sed! 
ring for which No Other Strainer will. , oa 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean 
-* > : An f fog A” ee 

&. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. A. 6, SOULE, Canton 
General Agent for New England Btates. ‘Ament for 
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HEALTHGRAM 
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Issued by the Cooperating Civic Bodies: 


U. s. Dept. of Agriculture ‘ ; National Civic Federation Dietetic Bureau, for Prevention 
ote Mass. Agricultural College _ Women’s Municipal League ed Work 
{ Mass. State Dept. of Agriculture’ Special Aid Society Boston Social Union 
Boston Board of Health * Brookline Health Centre League of Catholic Women 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Boston Com. for Public Service Salvation Army 


(And Others Co-operating) 


The great Nation of Tomorrow depends upon the 
‘Child of Today. Prepare your children now, to 
Meet the duties and obligations of tomorrow. They | 
must be healthy, strong in body and mind. Health 
“means more than the ability to ward off sickness: it 
- means alert minds and sturdy bodies. 


The first requirement for healtht is a careful diet. Many creative minds have 
been destroyed by’ the use of i improper food. 


The period of greatest growth in boys is from the 14th to 16th year; in girls, 
from the 11th to 18th year. It is difficult to properly nourish children at these periods. 
Their bodies are apt to be too slender for their height. Large amounts of body-build- 

_ ing and energy-producing foods must be eaten! It is still vitally important up to 
full maturity. 7 


_ No food furnishes these healthful elements for growth and energy as thor- 

oughly as milk. In milk, nature provides the very best proteins, fat, sugar, mineral 

’ matter, and in just the right proportions. Remember how the baby trebles his weight 
cues the first year on milk. It is as great a “building food” for after years. 


(Cive the youngsters lots of milk, with meals and 
Be caicen meals, in every form possible. Milk-is the 


best all-round nourishing food for developing a 
healthy poate 


. his ¢ dvertisement has been run in dao Worcester, Springfield and other papers. Farmers should use 
as: much milk per person as they ask other people to use. 
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tion, shall thereafterward have only 
such fractional voting right per share 
as shall accomplish this plan of re- 
demption. 

7. Whenever surplus is distributed 
among producers in the form of Co- 
operative Common Stock or such stock 
is sold for cash, it may, in the dis- 
cretion of the directors be treated as 
a conversion of Class A Common Stock 
into Cooperative Common Stock so 
as not to increase the actual capitali- 
zation of the corporation, and the sur- 
Plus so distributed and the proceeds of 
Cooperative Common Stock so sold 
may be treated as surplus available 
for the redemption of not exceeding an 
equal number of shares of Class A 
Common Stock under any of the fore- 
going plans. 


Cooperative Common Stock 

1. There shall be one hundred thou- 
sand (100,000) shares of Cooperative 
Common Stock of the par value of 
ten dollars ($10.00) per share. 

2, Cooperative Common Stock shall 
be issued only to producers of farm 
products, and shall be issued only at 
par for cash or in payment of bonuses 
distributed pro rata among producers 
from surplus earnings. 

3. Certificates shall be good only 
for five years from the first day of 
January on which or next succeeding 
which they are issued, at the expira- 
tion of which time they shall be re- 
deemed by the Corporation at par. If 
not presented for redemption they 
shall cease to participate in dividends 
and shall thereafter possess no other 
rights except the right to be so re- 
deemed. Addtional certificates may 
be issued from time to time subject to 
all the provisions of these by-laws; 
provided, that the total amount out- 
standing shall at no time exceed the 
total authorized issue above stated. 

4. Each holder of Cooperative Com- 
mon Stock shall have the right to cast 
one, and only one, vote at stockholders 
meetings, provided he be the person to 
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MILLWOOD FARM, 


contains molasses. 
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olasses Makes Your | 


whom the certificate was originally — 


issued. Such certificate, if assigned, 
will carry no voting right but will en- 
joy all the other privileges incident to 


its ownership in the first instance. ~ 


5. Cooperative Common Stock will 
participate ratably with Class A Com- 
mon Stock in dividends, subject to 
the express provisions hereinbefore 
enumerated. It will participate in dis- 
tribution of assets on dissolution or 
liquidation, after providing for pre- 
ferred stock on the basis of ten dol- 
lars ($10.00) per share of Coopera- 
tive to twenty-two dollars ($22.00) per 
share of Class A Common. 


_ Preferred Stock 

1. The preferred Stock of the cor- 
poration shall consist of ten thousand 
(10,000) shares of the par value of one 
hundred dollars ($100) per share. 

2. It shall be entitled to dividends 
from net earnings at the rate of seven 
per cent per annum payable semi-an- 
ually on the first days of March and 
September for the full six months 
period, but stock issued on a dividend 
payable date shall not be entitled to 
a dividend for the preceeding six 
months. The dividends shall be pre- 
ferred over all other classes of stock, 
and shall be cumulative. No dividends 
shall be declared or paid on any other 
class of stock and no assets of the cor- 
poration shalt be used for the redemp- 
tion or retirement of.any other class 
of stock until a sum from earnings and 
accrued surplus sufficient to pay all 
current and accumulated dividends. on 
the Preferred Stock has been set aside 
for that purpose. 

3. The Preferred Stock shall be 
preferred over all other classes of 
stock ‘as to assets, on liquidation or 
dissolution of the corporation, at par 
and all current and accumulated divi- 
dends. 

4. The Preferred Stock may be 
called in whole or in part, under such 
equitable terms as the directors may 
from time to time establish, on any 


and sane nwtan dividen 


vided that not exceeding twenty per 


cent of the holdings of any stockholder 
which have been outstanding 1 five years” 


shall be redeemed at par and accrued ~ 


interest on the first day of September 
in any year on thirty days written 
notice if the holder so elects, provided 
provision has been made for the pay- 
ment of all accrued Preferred Stock 
dividends. 

5. Preferred Stock shall have no 
voting rights unless the dividends are 
one full year in arrears, when it shall 


automatically possess the entire voting 


powers of the corporation to the ex- 
clusion of all other classes of stock 
until all past and current dividends 


are earned and paid. : 
6. Except with the written consent 


of three-fourths in amount of the out- 
standing preferred stock, no mortgage 


or bonded indebtedness shall be cre-. 


ated, no evidences of indebtedness 
shall be issued to run more than one 
year, and no preferred stock shall be 
issued in excess of the total amount 
hereinbefore authorized. This prohi- 
bition shall extend to the issue of 
shares in place of Preferred Stock 
which shall have been called or re- 
deemed. And no amendment of these — 
By-Laws shall be made which in any 


manner diminishes the right of the 


Preferred stockholders without the 
aforesaid consent, any general pro- 
vision for amendment hereinafter con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 4 : 
Stockholders’ Rights 


The ownership of stock of any class 
shall carry no right to subscribe to any 
issue of stock of any class unless the 
Directors so determine. Cooperative 
common stock issued in payment of 
bonuses to producers shall be distrib- 
uted iaccording to the gross amount 
of product purchased during the pe- 


Give More Milk — 


‘“We have used molasses as part of our ration for the past five or six years. 3 
We have made a great many experiments trying out various combinations of the staple grains used by =e 
dairymen and have finally decided that the best results at the lowest cost can be reached with a sate that 


Milk comes from feed. The better the feed, the more milk you get and the greater your profits 
but the cost of your rations must be right. 


Tests and experience show that Xtravim Molasses ¢ causes a good increase of milk, yet at t decreased ie : 
cost; isn’t that what every Dairyman wants today? 


More Milk at Less Cost 


c Saas : okie 
Framingham Center, Mass. ase 


Lad? 


For feeding value and milk producing qualities we consider Xtravim. the most satisfactory.” 


a 70% carbohydrate feed, with 3% protein thrown in for good ae AF 


Be sure to buy that brand—XTRAVIM. 


Present price is only about half the price of good millfeed. 
Write us for price by the barrel or carload. oie a 


BOSTON MOLASSES COMPANY — 


173 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
SSS ISETEESEEEESESEEEEESELSLEE 
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a quorum ‘shall ‘not be. Dicer “the 
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In the barns that are James 


equipped, the increasing cost 


and scarcity of labor is much 


less a problem; for James Equip-_ 


ment makes barn work easy~. 
James Equipment not only cuts 
labor in two, but makes it possible 


for children to do-work that with- . 


out James labor-saving devices 
would require a man’s strength; 
chore time becomes almost play 
time for boys who workin the barn. 


Cleaning The Barn 


The easy running James Carriers 
turn the disagreeable, dirty task of 
cleaning out the barn into a near- 
pleasure. They make a boy’s job 
of what used to be shirked by all— 
and are an investment that pay 
profits of 25% or more a year in 
labor saved. {/ 

James Scrapers make quick work 


_ of cleaning cement floors; the James 
_Stanchions, with the James Align- 
“ment Device, keep the stalls and 


cows clean, by aligning the cows at 
the rear, so that manure falls in 
the gutter and not on the platform. 


Feeding The Cows 


The easy way of feeding the 
cows is the Jamesway—the James 


’ Feed Truck or Feed Carrier, and 


James Feed Mangers. Rolling eas- 
ily along the track or on the cement 
floor, the James Carrier or Truck 
make umnecessary the lifting of 
heavy baskets filled with feed. With 
their big, roomy tubs they save 
much walking to and from the feed 
rooms, and in a short time pay for 
themselves in labor saved. 


Watering The Cows 


What a job this used to be in 
winter time —keeping a fire going 
in the old time tank heater, or 
breaking the ice in the tank so that 
‘the cows could drink. 

And how they hated to drink— 
with the north wind howling, the 
snow or sleet -driving, and the 
drinking water icy cold. 

‘No wonder the milk yield dropped in 
winter time—for feed that should have 
gone to make the milk was used to warm 
the cow, and the water needed to make 
milk was never drunk. 

James Drinking Cups have changed all 
that. A sanitary cup for each cow pro- 
vides fresh water day and night. It flows 
in automatically as fast as the cows drink. 

Water—the simplest means of increas- 


_ ing milk yields—is often disregarded by 
dairymen, Those who realize how greatly 
- milk flow is increased by James Cups are 


reaping huge profits on their investment. 
Reports based on milk records of 28 
herds (739 cows) for instance, show an 


average increase per cow per day of 2.45 


Ibs. This is 490 lbs. in 200 days, which at 


_ $3.50 per cwt. totals $17.15; with a saving 
_of $2.50 per cow in labor and 55c in fuel. 
That’s a profit of 400% the first year. 


Other reports and other investigations 
confirm these figures. Ask us for the proof. 
Then get James Cups busy right away * 


' making these big profits for YOU. 


“Airing” The Cows 


Pure air is just as necessary to life 


and production of milk 
_ .as feed and water. 


And a cow needs 


of AIR per day that 
she does of feed and 
water ccmbined. 

~ Do your cows get 


enough pure, fresh air? 


and 
The feed costs 


Food, water 


@ter and air are 


The] 
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You Can Cut Barn Work in Half 


free—the only expense is getting them to 
the cow, and that amounts to very little. 
The James Ventilators help get the foul 
air out of the barn, help bring the fresh air 
in to thecows, Ask for full information 
regarding these wonderful ventilators and 
about the James Ventilating System. 


Other Work-Saving 


James Devices 


There are many other James devices 
that save labor, increase milk yields, help 
Sanitation and improve cow health, such 
as Cow, Calf and Bull Pens, Feed Mang- 
ers, Calf Pail Holders, Sure-Stop Swing- 
ing Post, Swinging Cranes, ‘Safety 
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First” Bull Staff, Handy Milk Stools, etc. 

Also equipment for the hog barn, horse 
barn and beef barn: 

The James Way Sunny Hog Barn pro- 
vides sunshine and sun warmth on the 
floor of every pen two-thirds of the sun- 
lit hours, The James Hog Barn Book, 
Sent on request, tells all about it 


Free Dairy Barn Book 


The 336 page book—“The Jamesway”— 
tells all about the James inventions that 
save so much of labor, prevent spread of 
disease, promote better cow health, pro- 
tect against dangerous bulls, make sim- 
pler the care of calves and sick cows, and 
increase milk yields. 


James Mig Co, Ft Atkinson, Wis.Chnira.NYMinneapolis inn. 


ames Way 


Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Barn 
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Easy Installation 


It explains the easy way of putting up 
catriers, setting up stalls and pens and 
attaching drinking cups. 

Skilled help is not required, because of 
theingenious James Anchors and because 
the equipment is a ssembled at the factory. 


Barn Plan Service 


It tells about James Barn Plan Service; 
the many James barn experts who are at 
your service—men who know what has 
been successful and what has not, what 
not to do as well as what to do in planning 
convenient, money-saving barns. 

Their advice on barn planning, venti- 
lation and other barn 
problems is free, with 
no charge for floor 
plans. Send for. the 
book—a postal card 
request will bring it— 
get the full details of 
how to build a barn, 
how to ventilate a 
barn, how to cut the 
barn workin half, hor 
to make more milk 
and more mone” 
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Health Conditions a Bis Factor 
Gentlemen: “We have found that the value of a dairy ration is not always in milk eee alone. The 
health condition of the herd is a big factor. Our expetience in feeding) SCHUMACHER and BIG “Q” DAIRY 
RATION is, that we not only get bigger milk yields, but most gratifying health conditions. Even on short and 
long time officials tests, our cows stand the strain wonderfully on these feeds. As evidence of our yearly 
rare ‘he a uy ecpven ae from a AChE Agricultural College advising that our herd is one of 
e on Prize Winners in the State on production for -RE.MF. 
1918. We also feed SCHUMACHER FEED extensively .W4H;BE-ME-ME FARMS, White Figeon, Mich. 
to hogs, horses ior young cattle with splendid results.” Berkshire Hogs. 


UMACHER FEED 
2 DAIRY RATION 


wes SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION are used you will find a herd 
that produces to the satisfaction of the owner. Holsteins—Jerseys—Guernseys—cows of every 
breed, alike testify to the value of these result-producing. feéds. 32 of the World’s Champion 
Dairy ose have made their wonderful records with the aid of these feeds, ; ee) 


Fed in combination they make an ideal ration—one which you can read- “ 
ily regulate as to amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
needs of each individual cow. Their palatability, high digestibility, variety 
and-bulk, induce cows to eat heartily and produce heavily. With SCHU- 
MACHER FEED as the maintenance part of the ration and "BIG “Q” as 
the protein part, you havea ration that will give you maximum long time* 
milk production and ideal health conditions in your herd, . Could you _ 
ask more? A few weeks trial will convince’ you. ere from your 
dealer.” If he ‘can’t supply you, be sure to ‘write us. 


The Quaker Gals Ouray CHICAGD: U.S.A. 
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oe MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY, 1920 50 Cents Per Year 


OFFICIAL NOTICE OF 


NNUAL MEETING 


ae “You are harehs notified that the annual meeting of the members of the New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
will be held at the American House in the City of Boston, Massachusetts, on Thursday, February 26, 1920, at 10.30 
ck in the forenoon, for the election of directors, vice-president, treasurer and clerk, and for the transaction of any 
1 business that may properly come before the meeting. 
In addition to the regular business, the following amendments to the by-laws will be voted upon: 

‘Article IV of the By-Laws is hereby amended by adding Section 5 as follows: 
Ae Any member of the Association, who has not paid his dues for six months, shall automatically be sus- 
‘eae pended” for nonpayment of dues, and may be reinstated upon payment to the Association of his dues within 
a three months after his suspension. The amount of his dues shall be determined by the Board of Directors 
* upon the same basis as dues of members in good standing. 
- Failure of any member to pay his dues for twelve months shall automatically cause such member to 
ee. be expelled from the Association. A member who has been expelled shall be notified of his expulsion by the 
: Clerk within two months after this expulsion shall have occurred. 
zi A member who has been expelled shall lose all his rights and privileges in the Association and may 
~ not be reinstated except upon payment. of all, moneys due the Association and an affirmative vote of the Board 
of Directors. 

Article V of the By-Laws is amended by adding Section 6, as follows:— 

The Board of Directors are hereby empowered to revoke “the charter issued to any Local Association 
- for cause. It shall be cause for such revocation that the Local Association shall have refused or neglected to 
_ perform the duties imposed upon such Local Association by these By-Laws or other orders-of the Central Asso- 
ciation. 


A two-thirds vote of ae Board of Directors shall be necessary to revoke any charter in accordance 
with this Section. 
i Article VII of. the By-Eawe is hereby amended by adding Section 11, as follows: ; 
ee Section 11. Members shall be notified at least ten days before any regular or special meeting of the 
- Central Association shall be called, by publishing a notice of such meeting in the “New England Dairyman’”, or 
by mailing a copy of such notice postpaid to each rhember at his residence as it appears upon the records of the 
_ Association. 
ie Ree Section 12. Directors shall be notified at least two days before any regular or special meeting of the 

- Board of Directors shall be called, by mailing a copy ef the notice postpaid to the residence of each Director as 
it appears upon the books of the Association, or in such other manner as the Board of Directors may by vote pre- 
epi 
Sy aa To amen article relating to Local Association, Article IV by adding Sections 6 and 7 as follows:— 
Section 6. No Local Association shall contract debts or liabilities in excess of the amount due the Local 
Sa bcintion from the Central Association, without the consent in writing of the Board of Directors of the Central 
_ Association. 

: Section 7. No Local Association shall engage in or undertake any new projects involving the credit 
of the Association. without consent in writing of the Board of Directors of the Central Association. 
Ee _ Change Article 5, Section 3, by striking out the word “January” and substituting the word “August,” 
50 as to read as follows: 
“Section 3. Every local organization shall hold an annual meeting for the election of officers in August 
of each year, and such other meetings as its regulations may require.’ 
oe Change Article 6, Section 2, by striking out the last word, anu and substituting therefor the 
word “August, ” so as to "read as follows: 
“Section 2. The voting members of the county associations shall e the presidents of local associa- 
tions and delegates chosen upon the following basis. The president shall represent the first 20 members in each 
local association. Local associations may have an additional representative for each additional 20 members or 
major fraction thereof. Such delegates shall be elected by ballot by the members of each local association at 
its annual meeting in August.” 
ee Change Article 6, Section 4, by striking out the wotd “February” and substituting therefor the word 

‘October” so as to read ay, follows: 

“Section 4. Each’ ¢ounty association shall hold a meeting on or before the fifteenth day of October of 

“each year for the election of officers and the designation of association voting members.” 
oe Change Article 7, Section 3 by striking out the words, “Thursday of February” and substituting there- 
or co words “Tuesday of December,” so as to read as follows: 
iter ection 3. The ene association shall hold a meeting on the last Tuesday of December in each year 


patie, 


me . ' (Signed) FRANK S. ADAMS, President. 
True Copy. RICHARD PATTEE, Clerk. 


Richard Pattee, Clerk. 
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CREDENTIAL 
Annual Meeting NEM P A, American House, Boston. 
Feb. 26-27, 1920. 


I am a member of 


ANNUAL 


MEETING 


FEBRUARY 26-27 


Details of Arrangements For Two 


Session 


The NEMPA is a corporation and 
members only are entitled to attend. 
Dairymen who are not members may 
join before entering the Hall. The 
meetings will be held in one of the 
convention halls of the American 
House on Hanover st., Boston. In 
the corridor outside the hall there 
will be placed credential and ticket 
clerks who will issue admission cards 
to all who are entitled to admittance. 
Voting delegates will present the cre- 
dentials which will be sent from the 
Central office, to the credential clerk 
who will issue delegate tickets good 
for admission to all sessions and 
seats in the voting section. Members 
who have not filled out the blank at 
the head of this column may get such 
blanks at a table outside the hall. 
Having filled out the blank it should 
be presented to the ticket clerks who 
will verify it by comparison with the 
membership books and issue admis- 
sion tickets for all sessions. These 
tickets will be good only when pre- 
sented by the person to whom they 
are issued. 

Tickets for the Banquet will be on 
sale at a special table. Those desir- 
ing to attend should buy tickets early 
so that ample arrangements may be 
made. Ladies are especially invited 
to attend the banquet. Tickets are 
$3 each. It will help tremendously 
if those who will attend the banquet 
will notify W. P. Davis, 51 Cornhill, 
Boston, well in advance how many 
tickets they will require. Tickets 
will be saved upon reservation until 
6 P. M. If not paid for at that hour, 
‘tickets held on reservation will be 
sold. 

The banquet will be served at 7 
P. M. followed by speaking program, 

Glenn C. Sevey, Editor New Eng- 
land Homestead, Toastmaster. 

“The NEMPA’—Frank S. Adams, 
President. 

“The Milk Dealer’—John K. Whit- 
ing, President C. Brigham Co. 

“The Public’—Boston Board of 
Health. 

“The Dairymen”’—Milo D. Campbell, 
President National Milk Producers 
Federation. 

The first session will be called to 
order promptly at 10 o’clock A. M. 

The following order of business 
will be followed unless otherwise or- 
dered by the meeting:— 

Forenoon Session Feb. 26 
10 A. M. Call to order. 

Reading call for meeting. 

Appointment committee on creden- 

tials, 


Report Committee on Credentials. 

Appointment Special Committees. 

Reading and Adopting minutes of 
1919 meeting. 

Reading and accepting minutes of 
Directors meeting. 

President’s annual address. 

Introduction of business for refer- 
ence to Committees. 

Recess 
1.30 P. M. Call to order. 

Introduction of business for refer- 

ence to Committees. 

Annual report of Managing Director. 

Annual Report of Treasurer and Au- 

ditors. 

Address Hon, Milo D. Campbell, 

Coldwater, Mich. 
Report of Attorney 
Report of Committee on Codpertive 
Marketing. 
Introduction of business for refer- 
ence to Committees. 
Adjournment. 

Immediately after adjournment the 
Committees will meet to consider 
business referred to them. Those in- 
troducing resolutions should appear 
before the committee to whom such 
resolutions have been referred. 

Any member may introduce any 
resolution and may speak to it when 
reported on by the committee unless 
otherwise ordered by the meeting. 
Only duly accredited delegates may 
vote. This voting arrangement se- 
cures equal representation to all sec- 
tions of New England, so far as ac- 
tion by the Association is concerned. 

Committees will meet again after 
the banquet if necessary to hear state- 
ments or consider reports. State dele- 
gations will meet either after the ban- 
quet or early Feb. 27 to nominate Di- 
rectors for the Central Association. 

Second Day 
9 A. M. Call to order. 
Discussion of Price Systems, W. P. 
Davis, Asst. Manager. | 
Advertising our Product, Prof. D. L. 
James. 
10 A. M. Recess to hear statements 
by Dealers. * 

Resumption of business, discussion 

of matters presented. 

Reports of Committees. 

Recess 
1 P. M. Blection of officers. 

Reports of Committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 

Immediately after adjournment the 
Directors will meet to elect a Presi- 
dent, Manager and Legal Adviser and 
for such other business as may come 
before them. 


Days 


and report withy ae ‘recommendation 


should take. A eh an will be 
present to assist in preparing resolu- 
tions. Oral resolutions are almost — 
impossible to state correctly. Let’s 
have them written out in advance. 

Hotel accommodations may be hard 
to get. Asst.-Manager W. P. Davis 
will make reservations for all who re- 
quest it in advance. Rates for rooms 
at the American House are from $1. 50 
up per day per person. 


County azents are especially invited 
to attend all sessions and the banquet. 
We hope their February division of. 
time provides for the 26th and 27th 
with the NEMPA at Boston. 2 


It will be necessary to conserve | 


time. To that end speeches will be 
short and to the point. The Presi- 
dent, Treasurer and Directors will 
make important recommendations 
which will be referred to committees 
where they may be discussed before 
final action is taken. 


The reference of all business to 


and report is for the purpose of sav- 
ing time and giving every member 


ample opportunity of presenting any 


matter in the fullest detail. 


Nearly 300 attended the banquet 
last year and every one wants to 
“come again.” During the year we 
have heard that banquet. spoken of 
everywhere. It is worth the expense 
of coming, just to attend the banquet. 
There will probably be 500 or more 
this year. You'll want to see the 
dealers, hear the stories, join in the 
singing and meet such men as Presi- 
dents Campbell and Adams. Notify — 
Davis how many banquet tickets to 
save.for you. 


= —S 

One of the most important matters 
to be acted upon is that of price sys- 
tems. 
fought for uniformity in prices. The 
various systems of buying now in 
use will be explained and various 
proposed changes discussed. Here is 
the chance for “surplus” and “rating 
system” and “flat price” advocates to 
clash. 


Advertising milk past, present, fu- 
ture will be explained by experts and 
a plan suggested by the Directors will 
be_ discussed. 


Ex-President Clark will-be an hon- 
ored guest. Representatives of sister 
associations throughout the country 
may be invited to explain their way of 
doing things. — = 


« 


The dealers will be given an oppor- 
tunity to come before the second day’s 
meeting to make any suggestions or 
statements they see fit. This plan is 
adopted to prevent for the future a 
charge made last year that the 
NEMPA didn’t give the buyers of our 
product a chance to state their views 
in matters that concerned them. T 
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_charge a the issuan¢ 
_ Asst. Manager 


ial those oe 


_ be pleased to lea 

_ bell, President | 

_ Producers’ ‘Federatic 
quest of the = farm c 


anon a lawyer an 
positions of public t 
been a member of th 
private secretary to a 

nor, President of the Board o 
ons “and -Reformatory 
Secretary of the ‘Railr 
Crossing Board, State 
missioner, President 
- Commission, Mayor 
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Ypsilanti. Normal School. ; 
‘The farm organizations of 
in their request that Mr. ¢ 
be a candidate for the gov [ 
paid high tribute to his inte 
ability and asserted that — 
judgment his administration ¢ 
ernor would be one of whi 
whole State would be pro 
‘Mr. Campbell, in an 
candidacy, makes the 
ment: oa 
I have just received 
‘ence committee appointed 
rious farm organizations 
request that I besning. 


ily endorse. : 

I have ‘previously 
ing invitation 
from. organizations 
‘from widely diferent sour 

Asa result I have ¢ d eci 
announce that I am 


“nor. 
In doing 80, 7s wn 

shall endeavor to become 

ard bearer ‘of certain E 


“yeatizine =) I may thus invite 
us onpdsition but ‘believing the 


epublicanism. Subject to my 
an American, 1 shall adliare 


ctive sheminey 

The right of collective io 
r both farm and industrial labor. 
: Improved conditions and an ad- 
wage for labor. 

A basic eight-hour day in indus- 


essing need for production we can- 
‘prosper on half time. 
6. Against | the demands of the 


Reduction in the number of 


ted activities along the lines suc- 
Fully worked out in Illinois. 

The proper’ recognition of 
en in matters of government. — 


which, without injury to insur- 
epee aeee, will greatly benefit 
But not t_ state insurance, 

‘Goud. roads and such internal 


1a) 
nce 


T shall 
no promises in eawans of the 
mn, either of positions or policies 
as contained ins my public 


‘Vigorous enforcement of the 
tal laws with special reference 


er date of February 7th, Mr. 
apbell writes: exon: have given me 


t you to know however, that 1 
_ down the National Board of 
Organizations and an engage- 
to speak at Richmond, Va., in 

to fulfill my promise to you.” 

Score of New England will 
ess give Mr. Campbell a recep- 
hose warmth will compensate 
effort he will make to be with 
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last annual meeting. ‘ 
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element in labor unions and for 
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oat 10, 1920.) 
-_ WHAT OF THE dairy outlook for 
1920 and thereafter? Will prices for 
milk and milk products continue as 
high, go higher, or drop below present 
levels? Are conditions likely to be 
such that dairymen may look forward 
to staying in the business with 
reasonable assurance of a new dollar 
for an old? These are vital ques- 
tions which many farmers will wish 
to answer for themselves. However 


‘in a general way, a few facts will af- 


ford helpful, contributory evidence. 
As The Homestead sees it, the out- 


‘look is good, with a few provis.s. 


Dairyman will go astray at the out- 
set if they do not remember that the 
questions involved are not to be an- 
swered by New England alone. It is 
a bigger problem than that, and the 
country at large must be taken into 
account. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the demands of war stimulated 
the erection of many factories 
throughout the dairy sections of the 
west. These new plants are not to 
be abandoned without a struggle. If 
their finished product is not exported, 
it is natural to expect a keener com- 
petition n eastern markets with our 
own goods. While this is not particu- 
larly encouraging to New England 
dairymen, the other side of the pic- 
ture is that freight fates are much 
higher than formerly, with promise of 
going still higher. This should tend 
to act as a tariff wall in protection of 
our New England products. More- 


; over, conditions have so changed in 


% 


the west that there is not the great 
difference in production cost between 
west and east as there formerly was. 
Their land values have advanced 
greatly, their labor problems are 
acute, and they are finding that their 
once fertile soil has to be stimulated 
With additional plant food. 

So much for the world-wide and 
country-wide viewpoints. What. about 
the situation here at home? ‘The 


writer has been amused at times to 


hear New England dairymen argue as 
to the decrease or increase in the 
number of cows. As a rule, it is 
taken for granted that dairy cows are 
fast disappearing from our New Eng- 
land farms. The Homestead has 
taken the trouble to secure the latest 
figures from the six New England 
states. 
Number of Dairy Cows 

In 1919 there were 89,830 cows in 
New Hampshire whereas in 1915 there 
were 87,944, This is a gain of over 
1800 for the four years. However, 
the number last year was greatly less 


than the number back in 1900, when. 


something like 110,000 were recorded 
in the Granite state.. 
latest figures are for 1918, when 149,- 
905 were reported. Back in 1911 there 
were 135,869, showing a gain for the 
period of over 4000 cows. These are 
animals four years old. Mr. Roberts, 
commissioner of agriculture, says 
that he believes the figures for 1919 
will show a still further increase. 
The number of three-year-old cows in 
Maine in 1911 was 17,128, but in 1918 


~ had jumped to 27, 195. The-two-year- 


_ ber jumped to 57,737. 


olds in 1911 were 26,225, and in 1918 
41,394. The number of yearlings in 
1911 was 36,138, but in 1918 the num- 
Certainly, this 
does not indicate that dairying is 
backsliding very fast In the Pine tree 
state. 


caf . 
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Going to Vermont, that great dairy 
state of New England, we find in 
1919 232,953 milch cows. .In 1913 
there were 227,039, or a gain for the 
period of nearly 6000. In 1918 there 
were 242,000, which shows a heavy 
drop in 1919, for reasons not ex- 
plained by Mr. Brigham, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture. As a _ whole, 
however, the figures for Vermont 
show a decidedly upwardd tendency. 
Even Connecticut shows an increase 
in the number of cows. The latest 
figures Secretary Healey of the board 
of agriculture could give were for 
1917, which showed 153,264 cattle in 
the state. In 1908 there were 149,283, 
showing a gain close to 4000 head. 

On the other hand, Secretary Héaley 
is confident that reliable 1919 figures 
will show Conneticut has fewer 
dairy cows than eight or 10 years ago. 
He mentions how some of the best 
dairymen are disposing of herds. 
“One large Holstein herd in Yalesville 
and another in West Hartford are 
quitting. -One of these has carried 
as high as 175 cows. I know of. at 
least 15 different herds that have been 
disposed of within the past two 
months. They are quitting the dairy 
business because they cannot break 
even and because help is such a 
stumbling block.” 

In Massachusetts, the figures are 
discouraging, showing a decrease in 
the number of cows the past 10 years 
of over 19,000. In 1919 the assessors’ 
reports showed 148,511 cows, whereas 
in 1909 they showed 168,000. It is in- 
teresting to note that in 1908 there 
were 171,000, which shows a loss for 
oné year of over 3000 cows. In 1918 
there were 150,789 cows in the Bay 
State, showing a loss for the year of 
over 2000. Dr. Gilbert, the commis- 


- sioner of. agriculture, says these fig- 


ures are not barometrical of the dairy 
condition in the state for the past 
few years. He calls attenton to the 
fact that in 1915 there were 145,000 
cows, whereas in 1919 there were 143.- 
000, showing an appreciable gain. In 
Rhode Island, Secretary Dunn of the 
board of agriculture says there are 
20,000 milch cows now, as compared 
with 23,000 three years-age. 


Production May Be Larger 

There are the figures, and those 
arguing for or against decreasing 
dairy production can draw their own 
conclusons, It will be noted that of 
the figures given, a total loss of 
around 22,000 cows is noted for the 
eight or 10 years, whereas there is 
a gain for the same period of 15,700, 
showing around 6000 fewer dairy 
cows in New England today than 
eight or 10 years ago. On the other 


_ hand, too liberal deductions must not 
be made on this point. 


In all proba- 
bility, many of these animals were 
poor ones, and should have gone to 
the block long before they did. The 
constructive breeding campaign and 
the work of cow testing associations 
have had their results in New Eng- 
land, and the poorer cows are being 
weeded out. It is quite probable that 
New England is better off today with 
6000 fewer cows than it was 10 years 
ago, and further, that there was a 
larger output of dairy products in 
1919 than in 1909. 
What Can Dairymen Do? 

Whichever way you look at it, it 
is plain that New England dairymen 
must figure closely and work effi- 
ciently, if they are to stay in the 
game. And they must stay in the 
game, for it will never do to allow 
the dairy industry in New England 


_ way. 
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to follow on the heels of the sheep 
industry, robbing our soils of the ani- 
mal manures of which they are so 
sadly in need. The Homestead be- 
jlieves' that New HEngland can yet 
meet the competition of the west and 
of the world in dairy production. 

But here is where the provisos come 
in. Inthe first place, there must be 
increased production per cow. The 
4000-pound cow must go. Survey 
figures in a New York county showed 
a dairy herd with an average of 4000 
pounds milk per year, where it cost 
15 cents a quart to make milk. Even 
when the price received is i0 cents a 
quart it would take a mighty big herd 
to give a farmer a decent liying on 
any such figures. Dairymen are fa- 
miliar with the necessity of higher 
producton and undestand how it 
brings down the production cost per 
quart, since the overhead expense be- 
tween a 4000 and a 7000 pound cow 
increases but little. 

Another point for consideration is 
the increased consumption of milk 
and dairy products. This campaign 
is already well launched and gives 
great promise of valuable results. 
Commissioner Gilbert of Massachu- 
setts reports that already consump- 
tion has been increased by this means 
to upwards of 15%. New England and 
Amerca have altogether too low a per 
capita consumption of dairy products. 
For instance, Denmark has a per cap- 
ita’ consumption of 12 pounds cheese, 
where as America has only three 
pounds. Consumption of milk and its 
products cah be increased by leaps. 
and bounds if we go at it in the right 
This increased by leaps 
alone can be made to largely offset 
the loss of export markets, if such a 
thing happens. / 

Then, of course, there must be 
maintained a thoroughly effective sell- 
ing organization. New England dairy- 
men are exceedingly fortunate in this 
respect already as the N E MPA 
leads the country in its constructive 
work. Just how far it can go with 
the extension of the Turner Center 
System is a question. In any event, 
it can and will give much valuable 
service. The collective bargaining 
feature should remain as strong in 
1920 as heretofore. It will be well for 
the organization to exert itself in fur- 
ther pushing the propaganda with the 
public at large, that the dairy indus- 
try in order to stay in the business, 
must have production cost plus-a rea- 
sonable profit. A good start on this 
doctrine has already been made. It 
should be further extended. With the 
proper application of these provisos, 
there is no reason why New England 
darymen may not look forward to 
1920 with considerable optimism. 


ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE 


At this writing it seems almost im- 
possible that the business to be done 
at the annual meeting can be com- 
pleted in two days. Voting delegates 
are being notified that they should 
come prepared to stay a third day if 
necessary. This will be by far the 
most important meeting the Associa- 
tion ever held and it would be poor 
policy to pass upon important matters 
hastily or to refer them to the officers. 
The confidence and support which the 
members give will be largely influ- 
enced by having all matters of policy 
passed upon deliberately and calmly 
by the delegates themselves. 
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PERSONAL WORD. 


I am looking forward to the annual 
meeting with a great deal of pleasure 
and some anxiety. Pleasure at the 
prospect of meeting so many of my 
friends and of reporting such a suc- 
cessful and prosperous year; anxiety 
that every arrangement shall be per- 
fect, that every member shall feel 
that he is given full opportunity to 
take part in the meeting, that the 
members in their deliberations shall 
be free to express their judgment and 
opinion without acrimony or ill feel- 
ing, that the final action upon all mat- 
ters shall be such as will be for the 
best interests of all. 

The NEMPA is the first big busi- 
hess organization among the farmers 
of New England. It is considered by 
students-of such matters to be one of 
‘the best and most promising in the 
country. It is natural that having 
been so thoroughly identified with it, 
I should feel anxious that it be har- 
monious and progressive in all its ac- 
tions. I have for years believed that 
the farm people of New England if 
organized in such a way as to be able 
to bring to bear on any given prob- 
lem, the aggregate judgment and 
united action of the ones concerned, 
could deal with that problem success- 
fully. Farm problems should be 
solved by farm people. Heretofore 
they have lacked the machinery for 
expressing their judgment as to what 
should be done or for doing it. Now, 
with respect to the principal item of 
New England agriculture, they are 
provided with the means they have 
not had before. This meeting, far 
more than any previous one, will have 
problems to solve that require judg- 
ment and courage. It will go a long 
way toward proving or disproving my 
theory of the solution of farm prob- 
lems by the farmers themselves. 
I’ve leaned over backward in my ef- 
fort to stand straight on that issue. 
I still hold my original opinion and I 
look forward confidently to action that 
will bear me out. Some of my friends 
declare my views will sometime bring 
me to grief. I’ve been told I would 


land in this proposition as I aid last 


Sunday when I tried my boy’s skiis. 
My wife and little girl and I have each 
a pair of snow shoes. Sam has skiis. 
Last Sunday afternoon we went snow- 
shoeing and about a mile back of our 
house is a sharp little hill in the 
woods. There was a good crust on 
the snow and it was good walking. 
Much to his mother’s alarm, Sam on 
reaching the hilltop promptly slid off 
the steepest side, going like a streak 
down among those trees. To be truth- 
ful I wasn’t comfortable myself till he 
stopped, with true boy-luck he cleared 
all the trees, bushes and rocks. Of 
course he wanted to try it again, and 
to have us try it. Finally his mother 
did try it from about half way down 
the hill and she made a pretty slide. 
Of course I couldn’t be left out on a 
thing like that so I mounted the skiis 


where Mrs. P had started. She says 
I leaned too far backward. Sam says. 
I spread my feet apart. Anyhow be- 


fore I hit the crust I had a delightful 
sensation of rushing through the air 
straight at a forest of close set tree 
trunks and of wondering just where 
they’d find the remains. The skiis 
kept on but I sat down so hard I 
punched a hole in the snow up to my 
neck and my feet stuck up in front 
of me about even with my head. Of 
course it was fun for the kiddies. 
They fairly yelled. Sam helped me 
out and just to get even I gave them 
an exhibition of snow shoe sliding 
that made their eyes stick out. 

I’m not afraid of losing my balance 


_or landing on my backsides by trust- 


ing the judgment of farmers in 


dealing with farm problems. 


NOTHING DOING 


One of the large dealers in Boston 


- has recently invited several groups 


of its producers to come to the city’ 
for a two or three day conference as 
its guests. These groups of producers 
have had their expenses paid and 
have been royally entertained. They 
have been largely members of the 
NEMPA and in general have been men 
of high character and reputation. 
They have, we understand, been as- 
sured by the dealer whose guests they 
were, that nothing was intended ex- 
cept to lay before them the city end of 
the business and to invite their co- 
operation in anything that would be 
helpful to both producers, dealers and 
consumers. _ 

It is certainly commendable in any 
dealer to bring to the city representa- 


tive groups of producers and show | 


them the city end°of the business. 
Too few farmers realize what hap- 
pens to their milk after it leaves their 
eare. A better understanding of mar- 
ket conditions’ clear through to the 


consumer, would be highly beneficial 


to the dairy business. 

Unfortunately. however this and 
other concerns have never seen fit ‘to 
bring their farmers to Boston to 
study the city end of the business be- 
fore. The producers generally, and 
those who came to Boston themselves, 
have wondered what, if any, proposi- 
tion lay back of this sudden interest 
in having the farmers see and under- 
stand the city end. 

We might discuss more fully things 
which occurred at these conferences. 
We were not present or invited and 
are notatliberty to discuss much that 
has come to our knowledge with re- 
spect to this matter. We are however 
interested to observe what may follow 
these meetings. Milk dealers have 


“stance, this particular: 


tude of- their Dengue) 


that he can put acros dea 
the purchase or handling of his p 
ducts with ‘a commit organiza-— 


tion selected by himself. from among — 


his own dairies brought to Boston and 
entertained at his expense, he will be 
sadly mistaken. 

The NEMPA isa corporation auth- 
orized by its.members to act as their 
agent. It has acted as such agent for 
the producers selling to all the Bos- 
ton dealers. It has legal-authority to 


arrange prices for the milk of its 


members. No group of people selec- 
ted by a dealer can act for anybody 
but themselves and being selected 
iby the dealer and brought into- con- 
ference at the dealer’s _ expense — 


such people would have absolutely no 


following in the country, were they to 
undertake or recommend a trade — 
different from that negotiated by the 
NEMPA. Those who came to Boston 
realized this fact strongly and the 
dealer was so informed by many of 
them. Nothing could be done that 
would so prejudice the farmers of 
New England against any concern as 
to have that concern’ select a certain 
group of producers and try to arrange 
with them a trade that would bind the 
whole. And when such a group was 
brought to Boston and entertained at 
the expense of the concern with whom 
they were negotiating, the possibility — 
of carrying out such a ed reduces: 
itself to zero. 

Any- attempt on the part ofa dealer 
to get up. a separate organization 
among its producers with whom they 


can trade without relation to the gen- _ 
eral conditions in the market, will © 
Hood producers will not organ- 


fail. 
ize to deal with Hood, Whiting pro- 
ducers to deal with Whiting, Alden 
producers to deal with Alden, ete. 


Producers are too wise to be misled 


into the old cut-throat game of Sept 
ing with ws other. 


INTEREST OR CONTROL 


y pe 
We are reliably informed that one 


of the largest milk dealers in the Bos- 
ton market, has been for months at — 
work upon a plan whereby it may — 
offer a financial interest in the con- 


cern, to the farmers whose milk it. 


handles. This matter (has been 
broached to some of its producers and 
has progressed to the point where it 
may be announced at any time. 
Other large concerns in Boston have > 
been studying the same proposition. 
The idea in this matter is that if the 
farmers own a financial interest in 


the concern which handles their milk, - 
they will be more likely to sell their ae 
It will more 


milk to that concern. 
or less tie-them to the dealer in 
whose business they have a financial 
interest. i 

We believe it is highly desirable 
that the producers shall, to the largest 
extent possible, own the facilities — 
through which their milk is brought — 
to the consumers. We believe that 
they should at least own and them- 
selves operate the country end of the 
marketing business. But, there is a 
vast difference between owning a part 
and owning the whole. 
re-organization of the Turner Centre 
System provides that within five years - 
the producers shipping through that — 
System, will own every bit of it. 
They will not become owners in it; 
they will become owners of it, 
sole and only owners and cbagintel 
in control. 


The recent 


them to own 
Shee is. not. ak 


Spat: thing te 

_ the business. Ww 
success to any lea: 
retain control of : ie 


the table > 
- the whol 


members of the | n 
attended the annual mi 
organization in 1 Jersey City 
ber 9th, 1919. 1 
The iesaeier reporte: 
ceipts” of the League d 
fiscal year were $294, 274 
Sik 695. Jt was from dues 


bers in 1 the Association. 
This organization ae t 


* 


dairy products. ‘through 
Milk Campaign, so-call 
thoroughly explained in t a 

and and other agricultural 

The question of the continua 
this work will come before” th 
gates at the annual m 

- 26th. This matter ha; 

erally discussed at 

ing of local and cou 

and we believe ‘that the « 


support was not RS 
ning of this campaign. As 
_ concern, the Hoods, which 
the request of the ee 
port the advertising camps 
April 1919 to January 1920 


This concern has” a 
continuance of the 


- proportionately, ‘The - ¢ 
justified in this ake 
tee has argued with \ the nal 
_@ poor way to’ encourage su) 
other dealers | to re 
S themselves or to» 
tion” on that ¢ 

reminded 


Fe 


ere ther 


t 
eS 
: 


* 


as such, ot_his upciah brand. 
‘inf aa at the Hood Co. 


isi ; Hood’s frail” it is a 
2 propo ition that any 
his producers 
4 milk, but this — 


of ead ing under which the — 


eir producers, the Whit- 
SANG ner Center ce 


introduce the old 
producers trying 
r themselves: in- 
ith others to build 

mand. It would destroy co- 
re i dustry building aoe the 


nd members attending 

nual meeting, should be pre- 
A! 1 ss thoroughly the prop- 
will pe considered 
( cestine a larger de- 


Boia. Geis was set by 
Di ectors of the NEMPA 


as” arrived at by eeucink: 
production - according to 
‘mation available at that 
| to October ist, 1917, 
voted to ask 8¢ per 
soston for the months 


November and December : 


e demand upon the cost of 
2 milk during” those” three 


e request of the Massachusetts. 

: Administration, the price 

od for the first fifteen 

$s October pending an investiga- 

, at the end of which time the 

Administration announced that it 
nd the ‘price asked to pe justi-— 


oo an PACE eS 
al aes Administration 


r : ssion was s to meet prior to 
st, 1918, and a price of 7 1-2c 
rf. 0. Db. shies was to be 


jently: ies. to 
The price - announced 


with ithe dehont 
id that it should 
st plus profit for 


its verti : 


milk when manufactured into “by- 
products. isos a 

- This general system comined until 
January 1st, 1920 with price revisions 
- from time to time. Since March 1919 
' prices have been negotiated by the 
rs upon the 1S este opcle a 


Pee lober Noveniier and. December 
-1919 were announced, the newly ap- 
- pointed Massachusetts Commission 


on the Necessaries of-Life, interposed. 


but finally withdrew its objection af- 
ter having, as it stated made “an ex- 


haustive study” of the costs of pro-. 


~ duction. 

‘Thus, since the first of August 1917, 
the prices set for market milk have 
been based upon cost of production. 


tions and inquiries have been made as 
to the cost of production. An ex- 
tensive project has been undertaken 
by the Farm Management Depart- 
ments of the State Colleges in the 
several states, in keeping cost ac- 
counts on dairy farms, such accounts 


to be used as the basis of determining 


the cost of making milk which comes 
to Massachusetts markets. These fig- 
ures, together with information col- 


lected from time to time from the 
farmers direct, have been the found- - 


ation on which market milk prices 
have rested. 

Recently there has appeared in sev- 
eral of the southern New England 
markets, a considerable quantity of 
milk sold to the dealers upon an en- 
tirely different-basis, by the co-opera- 
tive creameries. The prices quoted by 


these creameries have been based up- 


on the value of butter fat plus the 
value of skim for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The value of butter fat has 
_ been determined by the weekly quo- 
tations of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce with differentials, usually a 20 
per cent over-run plus 4c per pound. 
It is evident that if a considerable 
quantity of milk appears in the market 


at a less price than that prevailing: 


in such market, the price for all milk 
in that market will have to move 
downward to that of the lowest con- 
siderable quantity. It is highly es- 


sential that there be brought about 


a uniform system of price making in 
the sale of milk. The question seems 
to be whether the price should be 
based on the value. of milk when 
turned into by- products or whether it 
should be based upon the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit, or 
some combination of both. 

It is beyond question that the 
value of the by-products will _deter- 
mine the price of a large quantity of 
milk and that if the price based on 
the cost of production is too far away 


from the value of milk turned into — 


by-products, such milk as has been 


turned into by-products, will inevit- ‘ 


ably seek the higher market. It is 


equally evident that if the price of. 


market milk be based upon the value 
of by-products, no reward will be paid 


to the producer for the special care © 


and service rendered in making mar- 
ket milk and that the price will be 
governed by factors entirely beyond 
the dairyman’s control. It has been 
asserted with an appearance of truth, 
that the prices of butter, cheese and 
other milk by-products are manipulat- 
ed by great corporations in the Middle 
West. The recent development of the 
condensing business under the sup- 


posed control of English interests, is — 


a feature of marketing that deserves 
‘some attention. 
“i ai Tost prominent example of 
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Reliance Line Sprayers 


Fruit Crops That Pay 


The fruit grower no longer ques- 
tions whether or not he will buy a 
sprayer,—he knows that he cannot 
grow first class fruit without one. It 
is simply a matter of what kind he had 
best get. 


Ospraymo machines have been made 
for over thirty years in a factory de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture 
of spraying machinery. It is safe to 


state that approximately two-thirds of 


the fruit growers of New England are 
using this company’s products. 


High pressure is the secret of effi- 
cient spraying,—Ospraymo machines 
leave nothing to be desired in this re- 
spect. The most noticeable thing about 
the outfit illustrated, for example, is its 
sturdy appearance, next to that—its 
accessibility. (Loosening one bolt and 
one union gives access to the pump 
valves whose seats are reversible giv- 
ing double average life.) Automatic 
Agitators keep liquid in constant solu- 
tion. Brushes keep the suction strain- 
ers at all times clean and prevent sedi- 
ment from clogging pumps and nozzles. 


Send for Catalog 4F. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT Go. 


1 Washington Street . Boston 
Somersworth ae eS NYE: 
POWER WATER LIGHT 
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MAN and NATURE 


Man can never hope 
‘to successfully cope with 
Nature in the produc- 
tion of foods and yet by 
a mere oversight man 
may destroy what has 
taken Nature years to 
create. | 


Milk of all foods is the 
most easily injured and 
made unfit for human 
consumption, and noth- 
ing more surely affects 
the milk than uncleanli- 
ness.. 


You can most easily 
and economically safe- 
guard your milk supply 
against this deadly en- 
emy, uncleanliness, by 
using’ 


VWyvando 


“Cleaner and Creanset 


Not only is this cleaner 
adopted by dairy ecol- 
leges and everywhere 
approved by dairy in- 
spectors and: boards of 
health, but its use and 
popularity among dairy- 
men exceeds that of any 
other cleaner. 


Order from 

your supply 

house, or 
write us. 


Indian in 
circle. 


It cleans 
clean. 
THE J. B. FORD CO., 
101 Tremont Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Main Office and Works: 
Wyandotte, Mieh. 


in every 


package 


milk prices based on the value of hed 


products is in New York market. The — 


Dairymen’s League couples with the 
by-product prices of its milk, certain 
differentials supposed to represent 
the cost of special service in making 
market milk and the seasonal fluctua- 
tion in costs. Nevertheless in the 
actual working -out of this system, 
the sharp drop in the price of butter 
early in the winter of 1919 heavily 
depreciated the price of market milk 
at a time when such depreciation was 
uncalled for by milk market condi- 
tions and again the sharp rise in the 
price of butter in the early spring 
months was reflected in the New 
York prices for milk for May and 


June in such a way that prices act- | 


ually increased at the time when 
production increased and costs de- 
creased. In other words, when the 
most milk could be made cheapest 
it sold for the highest price. 

Later when butter took a sudden 
slump by reason of a scare, actual or 
fictitious, over the appearance — of 
Danish butter in the New York mar- 
ket, milk fell off correspondingly with- 
out a surplus production or a lessened 
demand. Sevey in the Homestead, 
has said, that this system was as logi- 
cal as to base the price of potatoes on 
the value of starch or of table grapes 
upon the price of wine. 

It is plain that disturbance Will 
come unless those supplying milk to 
any market use the same method in 
arriving at the price they will accept 
for such milk. It is highly-desirable 


both from the-standpoint of producer 


and consumer that milk prices be 
fixed upon a uniform basis. This 
matter will be brought before the an- 
nual meeting of the NEMPA on Feb- 
ruary 26th and it is hoped that the 
delegates will work out a plan which 
will be fair to all and uniform through- 
out New England. 


ORGANIZATION. 


H. M. Thyng, Office Manager. } 

The returns from the Annual Meet- 
ings and the election of officers for 
1920 have come in fairly well and the 
total number of the meetings com- 
pares well with those held in January 
1919. The meetings this year have 
been held in many cases under most 
unsatisfactory weather conditions. 
We realize it has been a hardship for 
many of the officers and members to 
attend these Annual Meetings and we 
appreciate the loyalty and tne confi- 
dence which has brought together so 
many members at the meetings of 
their locals. There are, however, a 
large number of locals which have not 
held their Annual Meetings and 
elected officers for the coming year. 
The successful handling of local situ- 
ations as well as the collection of 
dues makes the local branches of the 
NEMPA a very necessary part of the 
whole organization. This fact must 
be apparent to all of our members 
even! if at times they feel they cannot 
give much time or work to its inter- 
ests. Many of the-locals which have 
not as yet held meétings this year are 
far from being dead, some of them 
are the most active on our list. Many 
of them will have a large check to be 
returned as the percentage of the 
dues collected from their members 
during 1919. For this and many other 
reasons also, we would urge upon the 
members as well as the officers of 
such locals to arrange for a meeting 
in the near future and every one make 
an effort to be present, elect the best 


@entinued on Page 18. 


FEEDS AT? 


ale wecopaieeat as *encheey 
aipoien and stockmen. 


~ Twice a day for 6 or 7 months you or yo 
climbs the silo. Twice a day for the same period _ 
silage must be forked out, 30 to 60 pounds ps r 
head. Tons of silage must be handled by hand. a 
The Unadilla Silo is the only silo that provides 
your convenience perfectly—day in and day | 
A patented door fastener ladder, ‘rungs 1 
enough, only 15 inches apart, providing a reliab’ 
jread, staunch and ever-ready, makes going 2 or 


DOOR LEVEL’ 


coming down easy for man, boy or woman. It | 
makes tightening of hoops at the door front a few 


minutes easy, one-man jobs canno’ 
easily be neglected. . 
Air-tight doors push in and slide up or doweeign) 
and always. They can’t stick or freeze in. nis 
makes entrance into the silo safe and easy. It makes — 
silage forking simply silage dumping at a door level. 
No back-breaking ‘forking, waist high, or over brat m 


These are advantages you must not pverlook \ rete 
purchasing a silo that will last. a generation and be 
in use 300 to 500 times a year. : 


* The UNADILLA has many other exclusive deatakee®, 
Many years of specializing in one product produced 
them for you. % oe "wt 


A big, well-illustrated, facts- ~full catalog, with early- 
order discount offer, comes “free on request. ‘Send bed 
day. 


Good agents can have a few open territories. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box X= 
Unadilla, N.Y., .or 
Des Moines, Ia 


ZS. 


Real mastery of the soil cuts out much of the labor and 
worry of farming. What would it be worth to you to 
know just what course to follow-with a field which your 
greatest efforts have failed to make profitable. The 
proper selection and use of fertilizer are important; so is — 


the selection of seed. 
*s also necessary. 
Why not find out just what to do! Why not consult ‘our 


Agricultural Service Bureau 


This Bureau has carried on field tests for many years with many 
kinds of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, in many states on different 
soils, under different conditions of rainfall, climate, ete. It has de-— 
monstrated to many farmers the best methods of managing their soils. 
Perhaps it may help you solve your problems. It is tmder the per- _ 
sonal charge of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, formerly Director_of the Rhode. 
Island Agricultural Experiment Station. This service is free to you. — 


But good management ii the soil 


‘*How to.Make Money with Fertilizers’" =~ _ fart 


is the title of a 56 page book (46 illustrations) containing - 
information every farmer needs in relation to the proper use _ 
of fertilizers; it shows where profit is to be found, and how | 
to get it. It is an interesting book —not a catalog. Any 
one of our offices named below will send it to you free. 
Simply mention this paper and ask for the book. Do it 
now. Master your Soil! 2 


If we have no agent in your town, we want one. - 
’ Write us for nearest agent’s name or ask for an agency yourself 


The American Agricultural Chemical Compt. 


CHARLESTON DETROIT New YorKk © 
CINCINNATI = JACKSONVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND ‘Los ANGELES St. Louis” 
COLUMBIA MONTGOMERY cavanee: EtG oe 


Please Address Office Nearest to You — = 


ATLANTA 
BosTON 
BALTIMORE 
BUFFALO 


TOLL I TT I ae OTS ET Toe El EY oF ON 
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Kept for One Year onthe Product of One Acre 


If you can keep seven cows a year on the product of one acre of ties and the best money you can spend on the farm is for good seed. 


. ped al 2 Ross’ Eureka Corn when milk is selling at seven cents per quart, We have been selling Eureka Corn for nearly 40 years and we know 
oe “, (se ‘ee what would it be worth when milk is 14 cents per quart? before we ship it that it will grow under favorable conditions. ‘There 
a ait) I : It is hardly believable. Keeping seven cows for a whole year is a lot of corn being sold under the name of Eureka, but the yield is 


on the product of one acre. If every acre of corn that was planted not over two-thirds what you will get from Ross’ Genuine 
would produce even one-half or one-quarter of this amount, milk Eureka which is a smooth, white, dent variety and grows Every bag of 
would be produced at one-half of what it is being produced for at the from 14 to 18 ft. tall. We have heard of it over 20 ft. Koss’ Eureka 
present time. On one acre of land in the State of Michigan, Ross’ tall. Corn bears 
Eureka Ensilage Corn produced in one year 70 tons 800 pounds of the Every bushel of genuine Eureka is put up in our this  trade- 
best quality of sweet ensilage. Figuring at the rate of 50 pounds per trade-mark bags and is seed from selected ears, butts mark. Adopt- 
day for each cow, which is very liberal, this would be sufficient to feed and tips removed and well fanned to remove any hull or ¢¢ for your 
7 cows for one year, with enough left over for 261 feeds. ‘ waste material. 

Ross’ Eureka Corn is being planted in nearly every section of U. S. We also handle farm seeds: Oats, Barley, Potatoes, 
and Canada. *This corn outyields any other variety and the quality Rye, Wheat, Buckwheat, Cowpeas, Vetch, Soy Beans, 


ae 


is always the best, y Essex Rape and other field and ensilage corn, Grass 
. Ross’ Eureka Corn grows the ‘tallest, has the most leaves, is very Seed and all kinds of Alfalia. Full line of agricultural 
i i a foe short jointed and will produce more tons of good sweet ensilage than tools, dairy goods, insecticides, etc. 
ne a‘ - any other variety. Four of the heaviest yields of this corn in one year Early Fairmount potatoes give increased yield over 
¥ a gE WI 5 produced 200 tons 96 pounds or an average of 50 tons and 24 pounds common varieities that pays for cost of seed and ferti- 
“a j bd, per acre. : = lizer. Our 120-page catalogue will be mailed free if you 
Ross’ Eureka Corn has not advanced in proportion to other commodi- ask for it. 
s G 
Ss i ¢, 4 . L | 

‘. ANG. Foss’ Eureka orn 


é Betsy Ross Victory Garden 


< 17 large packages of highest quality vegetables, 
: a enough for the ome garden, postpaid, for only $4 


1 pkt. Beans, Sure Crop Black Wax 1 pkt, Spinach, Thick Leaf 
1 pit. Beet, Crosby's Egyptian E 1 pkt. Sweet Corn, Goiden Bantam 
1 pkt. Carrot, Danvers Half Long 1 pkt. Onion, Yellow Globe Danvers 
ik 1 pkt. Cabbage, Copenhagen Market 1 pkt. Turnip, P. 1. White Globe 
i . Cucumber, Early White Spine 1 pkt, Swiss Chard 
\N i 


XS Yo. 
y, i) \ . Lettuce, May King 1 pkt. Beans, Green Pod Stringless 
Bi E 1 pkt. Peas, Sutton’s Excelsior 1 pkt. Squash, Summer Crookneck 

. Radish, Scarlet Globe i pkt. Melon, Rocky Ford 
. Squash, Blue Hubbard (6 Collections $5.00) 
Each variety the best of its kind. All should be 
planted in every garden. Address, enclosing $1.00, 


2) . : 5 A t 
2 L {Th i Th, AS eS ROSS BROS. CO., 47 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


_ ROSS BROTHERS COMPANY, 47 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


It is Possible to Reduce 
the High Cost of Feed 


Without cutting down in the least the milk’producing value of your pres- 
ent ration you can use Molasses as a part of the ration, save money and get 
more milk. Do not take just our statement but read the following sentences 
taken out of letters recently received by us: 


AXEL J. HANSEN 
Milk, Cream, Eggs and Chickens 


Cape Cottage, Maine, October 6, 1919. 
Your Xtravim is better than any other feed I have tried for my 12 cows. 


Three days after receiving, each cow had 3 quarts more milk daily. Please 
send 3 more bbls. 


Yours truly, Axel Johansen. 
and then read what this man thinks of the value of Molasses in the ration. 


Nantucket, Mass.,'Sept. 11, 1919. 

“‘Please send a barrel of Xtravim Molasses as soon as possible as we are 

all out and the cows have. dropped over ten quarts of milk at each milking 
since we run out; send the molasses as soon as you ¢an’’ 


Frank E. Holm & Son. 


Xtravim Molasses 


~Be sure to buy that brand—XTRAVIM. 
Write us for price by the barrel or carload 


~ BOSTON MOLASSES COMPANY 


173 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GREEN | 
MOUNTAIN 


The. Green 


any group. of 
[Sitos a farm buildings, no 
= matter how _ pre- 
tentious. With its 


anut-brown creosoted 
staves and bright 
Uf, = red cedar shingled 
a roof, it is a beauty. 

yw Just as good as it is good 
mm looking, too. Hach part that 
has to stand a strain and in a: 
silo that means al- 
most every part—is 
built extra staunch 
and heavy. 

Green Mountain 
staves are of extra- 
heavy; clean, well- 
fitted Jumber=creo-. 


Note the 


Soted to ‘weather- “OfSsiik¢ 
proof and preserve the wood. 


The hoops are of extra-heavy 
steel. with easy-fit- 
ting, rolled (not cut) 
threads. 

The safe-like Green 
Mountain door is @ pa- 
tented feature that in-, 
sures sweet silage, 

The Green Mountain 
anchorage system pre- 
vents warping and blow- 


Wooden ing over and holds rigid 
No Frosting against unusual strains. 


No iron parts on the 
Green Mountain ladder to frost your 
hands or pull off your mittens in winter. 

There’s @ real reason for every 
Green Mountain feature, Write for 
free 1920 literature and get the whole 
story. Special discounts on early 
orders. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG,, CO. 
354 West St. Rutiand, Vt, 


Hoops ané tugs Extra Heavy 


(i 
(‘  — 
i. 
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Wise Bees Save Honey Wise Folks Save Money 


The ‘Home’ for 
Your Savings 


is a safe, convenient 


LAST location for your “re- 
DIVIDEND serve” capital You 
AT RATE OF] can deposit by mail— 
| Start now. 
4, 70 WRITE FOR 
OPEN A BANKING BY MAIL” 
SAVINCS HOME SAVINGS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 
Bode SS 75Tremont &t., Boston. 


Genuine Bordeaux Nozzle 

51.86 Delivered to You 

BY MAIL. DO NOT BUY IMITATIONS 
CHARLES J. JACER CO. 


15 Custom House Street, Boston 
DEEMING SPRAY PUMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


WERE: S- 


THE one prompt ae saferemedy 
for horses out of condition, A 
sixty-cent bottle insures against most 
diseases, Lost Apetite, Indigestion. 
Yellow Water, Swelled Legs and 
Distemper. Sold by druggists and 
general stores on money-back 

guarantee, 
KIMBALL BROTHERS & CO, 
Incorp orate 


Enosburg Falls, “Vt 


Al ORICE 60 CENTS | 
£4] Kimball Bros 8 £o. 
rromvon 


* 
sa | caecum DLLs. vERNONT 
(eee oer tbl 


‘BENNETT BROS. Go. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE FARMER 


The stage and the funny papers 
have long made merry at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. For _years 
the farmer has borne it with a grin. 
Now a situation is developing which 
threatens to turn the joke the other 
way round. The farmer has a griey- 
ance, and unless it is met he is in a 
position to make things uncomforta- 
ble for his town and city neighbors. 

The Postoffice Department sent out 
questionnaires to 200,000 farmers. Of 
these, 40,000 came back. The story 
they told was pretty much the same 
In substance it is this: 

The farmer is tired of hard work, 
long hours and small returns. He 
compares his 12 or 14-hour day with 
the eight-hour day of the urban 
laborer. He compares the isolation 
and hardship of his life with that of 
city workers who toil under shelter 
and can enjoy amusements~— and 
leisure at the day’s end. ‘He sees 
the consumer paying high prices for 
food and himself receiving a com- 


paratively low return; and he resents ~ 


the margin of profit which disap- 
pears somewhere between himself 
and the consumer. He resents the 
short hours and high wages of the 
skilled laborers. Meanwhile, the cost 
of clothes, of fertilizer and of farm 
machinery remains high. 

What does he propose to do about 
it? 

One of two things, either of which 
is fraught with serious. consequences 
to the rest of the country. One is to 
cut down production. The other is 
to quit the farm altogether. 

Whichever he does, the net result— 
decrease of production—will be awk- 
ward, especially in a time like the 
present, when our whole economic 
system is already suffering from that 
disease. 

This threat, moreover, the farmer 
is in a peculiarly powerful position to 
carry_out. He is, relatively speaking, 
self-supporting. He is the only citi- 
zeh who can properly be called eco- 
nomically independent. The people 
usually designated by that phrase 
are merely living on -the labor of 


others. During the past, few years 
he has, in response to patriotic ap- 
peals, been raising crops which he 


would not otherwise have planted, 
and which often, after a Summer of 
back-breaking toil, he found himself 
obliged to sell at less than it cost 
him to raise them. After a few such 
experiences a man naturally begins 
to “retrench.” This the farmer is 
usually in a position to do. He can 
limit his production to such com- 
modities as are certain of a ready 
and profitable sale, and let the rest 
slide. And that is precisely the no- 
tice which the answers to the Post- 
office Department questionnaire 
served on the Government. A 

One expedient proposed by the 
Postal Department to meet the farm- 
er’s objection to raising products, as 
he conceives himself to be doing, 
chiefly for the benefit of the middle- 
man, is an extension of rural parcels 
service in order to enable him to sell 
direct to the city consumer. But 
while this might be a helpful item, it 
is easy to see that it does not meet 
the major difficulty. 

What would? : 

In Latin countries the farmers build 
their houses close together. When 
the Anglo-Saxon colonized this con- 
tinent he built his house, partly by 
necessity, but also in large part by 


Fertilizers That Make Good 


ON’T speculate with your land. Avoid dis- 
eased crops that are liable to come from 
using low grade fertilizers. Get the most out of 
the soil and keep it strong and fertile with Lowell 
Animal Fertilizers—they make good. 


Made from Blood, Bone, Meat, and Chemicals, 
Lowell Fertilizers are also guaranteed to contain 
4% water-soluble Potash. 


Lowell Animal Fertilizers will increase your 
Potato yield mamy barrels per acre. 


They'll grow more and better vegetables. 


They reduce the susceptibility to rust and 
other fungous diseases. 


They strengthen the stems of grain and forage 
crops. 


They'll make your farm land healthy and 
keep it producing all the time. 


Get into the “make good” class by ordering 
your supply of Lowell Fertilizers promptly. 


In harmony with the efforts of the Soil Im- 
provement Committee of the National Ferti- 
lizer Ass'n to standardize brands, we are now 
offering high grade complete fertilizers contain- 
ing potash. The prices are from $10 to $16 per 
ton lower than last spring.on such grades as 3-8-4, 
4-8-4 and 4-8-6. 


LOWELL FERTILIZER co. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co, 
Boston, Mass. 


E ANIMAL, : 
“FERTILIZERS 


Always the same 
Pure, Rich, Milk- 
producing Feed 


HE formula and balance which years ago made 
Union Grains the foremost dairy feed for high milk 


I production, has never been changed. Consequently 
dairymen find it produces a uniformly dependable yield 
month after month. 


Union Grains contains only materials of the first quality—Corn Distillers 
Grains, Cottonseed Meal, Linseed Meal, Winter Wheat Bran and Middlings, 
Hominy Meal, Corn Germ Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Barley Malt Sprouts and Salt. 


Its moisture content is only 8 percent, most of the ingredients being kiln-dried. 


The protein content is 24 percent; that of carbohydrates 52 percent; fat 5 per 
cent; fibre 10 percent. 


Union Grains is the standard of the well managed dairy. It is remarkable for 
its resultfulness and digestibility. 


Write for a Union Grains cost sheet and know 
what dairy feed actually is costing you. 


Union Grains is made by the manufacturers of Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko 
Buttermilk Egg Mash, Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash and Ubiko Pig Meal. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. pDept.p CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BIKQ 


BALANCED )| RATIONS 
For All Farm Stock 
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UNION GRAINS 
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Make Milk 
Into Junket 


' _ Use surplus milk for Junket. It is 
so delicious and so wholesome. Chil- 
dren love it and it is the very best 
food for them—and grown-ups too! 


ef. 


MADE with MULE 


is ¢asy to make, in a wide variety of 
tempting dishes. 

Use Junket Tablets for making plain 
Junket milk-food, desserts, ice cream, 
cottage and other cheese and you will 
never be without them. 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations, for~ 
emaking and coloring but- 
ter, cheese, buttermilk, 

ete, are the world’s 

highest standard. 
A valuable booklet, “The 

Story of Cheese,” free 
with $1 order. Write for @& 
free literature. 


Chr. Hansen’s- 
Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 

Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 

or Muscles. Stopsthe lamenessand 

_ pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 

bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 

 & scribe your case for special instruc- 
3 "tne ORB INE JR, hear poke R ee 
ty pus iniment for 

mankind, pike trained, Torn Liga- 
Beate Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 


ated rslniea B AGade anes. Pain. Price 
Evidence’? free.. 


a ¥ Pound YOUNG, NG. “165 ‘Temple je street, Springfield ds 


-. COME TO THE 
ANNUAL MEETING 
POSSIBLE _ 


s 2 a ily 
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USE POTASH FERTILIZERS 


With less farm labor Aroostook Farmers must grow more 
potatoes. _More potatoes can be grown to the acre by using 
Essex Potash Fertilizers. We guarantee these Animal Fertilizers 
to containd% WATER-SOLUBLE POTASH. We have the 
best fertilizer materials for potatoes on the market—BLOOD, 


BONE, MEAT, Chemicals and 


is sure. Prices are high. Essex Potash Fertilizers will pay 
better than ever. Indorsed by New England Experiment 
Stations. Buy our reliable fertilizers. Write today for infor- 


mation and prices. 
ORDER 


Send for illustrated Crop-Book free. 


ESSEX FERTILIZER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Broach Consolidated Rendering Co, 
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choice, where he could hardly see 
the smoke of another man’s chimney. 
He preferred to go it alone. He dis- 
liked the idea of “going in with any- 
body.” That individualism was in- 
And now we 
haye all of us arrived—the farmers 


along with the rest—at an age of or- . 


ganization. It used to be “Devil take 
the’ hindmost.” As things are now 
the Devil takes the unorganized, 

‘Hitherto the New England farmers 
at least, were able to get along with- 
out resorting to cooperative buying 
and “selling because of a dense 
population and relative nearness to 
markets. In other parts of the coun- 
try where they were remote from 
markets, various. groups of agricul- 
tural interests have been forced into 
cooperative movements long ago. 

When the heavy weather first 
strikes, the remedy which most 
naturally occurs to the farmers is 
the one which they have seen re- 
sorted to by the industrial workers— 
limitation of output, with a view to 
forcing up prices. That is a de- 
structive method. The constructive 
method is cooperation. 

In New England especially it will 
probably go against the grain for 
folks to get together, whose pride it 
has always been to get along apart; 
but the alternatives are far more un- 
pleasant for them as well as for us. 

The enemy of the farmer is not 
the highly paid skilled worker. The 
enemy of the farmer is a faulty or- 
ganization of distributing and mar- 
keting his wares; and the remedy 
for this lies in his own hands. In- 
stead of. envying or resenting what 
the organized workers have obtained, 
let him profit by their example. 
—‘Uncle Dudley” in Boston Globe, 
Jan. 31. 


“ we 
meow s | = : : 
BOSTON,MAS s. 
A minute from surface or subway 
cars—famed for comfort, ecnverience 
and courtesy. Refurnished. All ¢ 
modern conveniences in every on 


—prompt service — moderate prices. 
European plan, $1.00 a day up—and 
the unique restaurant now one of 
Boston’s show places, where the 
choicest the market affords is served 
in quaint and beautiful surroundings 
to perfect music. 
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POTASH. The potato market 
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BIRD & SON, Inc. 


by i 


_ Made in New England 
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Farmers Have Tested Paroid for 20 Veursand More 


Proof of wear—that’s what most farmers 
insist on knowing before they buy roofing. 


Neponset Paroid, familiarly called ‘‘Good Old Paroid,’’ 
has a wonderful record of protecting cattle, stock, tools, crops, 
garages, and homes from the attacks of rain and sleet, sun and 
snow —at lowest-service cost per square foot per yeas. 


It is beautiful enough for your house and low enough in 
price to use, on less expensive buildings. ~ Protects your prop- 
erty from fire. Easily laid right over old wooden shingles 
or on new roof boards. Makes an ideal siding. 


THREE COLORS 


Impregnated with asphalt 4nd 
surfaced with slate or tale, Neponset 
Paroid is water-proof, tough, strong 
and flexible. Easily laid by anyone. 
Nails and cement come with each roll. 
Paroid slate-surfaced comes in two 
beautiful colors — natural slate-red 
and slate-green. Paroid gray is an 


unusually thick, heavy roofing. Its 
surface is almost white, 

There’s a Neponset Paroid roofing 
for every need and every purpose. The 
Neponset dealer in your town can 
supply your needs, 

Write us for full information. 


(Established 1795) 


| Mt ie ine 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE INEVITABLE CHOICE 


OF BREEDERS; 
BECAUSE they are big, healthy, hardy and clever,— 
because Holstein calves are strong and easily raised,— 
because Holstein Cows hold all records for milk and but- 
terfat production, and because there is a constant and 
strong market demand for Holsteins everywhere. 

OF DAIRYMEN; 
‘BECAUSE they make dairying pay; Holstein Cows are 
able to consume large quantities of rough feed and trans- 
mute it into abundant and profitable milk yields. 

OF FARMERS; 
BECAUSE they solve the economic problem of the dairy. 
Holstein cows produce more milk and butter per year and 
per lifetime than any other cows. They save labor, feed, 
stable room and risk of loss. 

OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS; 
BECAUSE they fully meet requirements. By every test 
they have proven the best and MOST PROFITABLE of all 
dairy breeds. Holstein cows’ milk has a vitality peculiar 
to itself and is more easily digested and assimilated by 
infants, invalids and convalescents. 


Send for Free Literature 


The Holstein-Fresian Association of America 


306 Hudson Street 
F. L. Houghton, SeiEN Mp Brattleboro, 
Secretary : 


Vermont 
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East Walpole, Mass. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT 


Dist. Mgr., R. D. Lull, 393 Main St, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Prices for February remain the 
same in all markets in this District 
as for January. 

In the last issue of the Dairyman 
we mentioned the fact that the Holy- 
oke Market was being organized and 
that three locals would be added 
thereby to this section. At a meeting 
held in South Hadley on Friday Jan- 
uary 28rd, it was decided instead of 
organizing one local taking in the 


towns of South Hadley, Amherst and 


Granby, to organize a local in each 
of the three towns. This gives a 
total of five locals which have already 
been organized, as follows: 


Amherst with a membership of 26: 


Officers being, President D. M. Rose- 
brook; Seeretary, W. W. Smith. 

Belchertown. Membership 17:— 
Officers, President, Peter Hanifen; 
Secretary, B. F. Rowe. This local 
was organized Friday, January 23rd, 
and we have a communication ‘from 
Mr. Rowe this week saying that they 
had already added 12 new members 
to the original 17, and asking for 
more membership blanks so that 
others might join. 

Granby. Membership 17:—Officers, 
President, W. F. Forward; Secretary, 
G. Newell Gausha. 

South Hadley. Membership 24:— 
President, F. (8. Judd; Secretary,, 
James H. Jones. ‘ 

Southampton. Membership 16:— 
Officers; President, W. A. Parsons; 
Secretary, FN. Strong. 

A meeting is being called at the 
office of the Hampshire County Farm 


Bureau, Northampton, Mass., for the _ 


purpose of organizing the Hampshire 
County branch of the N. E. M. P. A. 
This branch will be made up of dele- 
gates from the following locals in 
Hampshire County;—Amherst, Bel- 
chertown, Granby, South Hadley, 
Southampton, and Swift River Valley 
local of Greenwich, Mass. 

On Monday January 26th, the writer 
was present at the Annual Meeting 
of the Hardwick Mass. local. This 
local started the year 1919 with 52 
members. During the year 10 new 
members have been added, 3 with- 
drawn, 1 transferred to another local, 
and with two added since January ist, 
1920, makes a total membership to 
date of 60. Of the entire member- 
ship, 6 sold no milk during the year, 
and all but three of the remainder 
paid dues for the entire year or from 
the time when they*joined. This cer- 
tainly is giving excellent support to 
the cause. There was a very good 
attendance at the meeting and the dis- 
cussion which took place after the 
officers were elected showed the same 
keen interest in the affairs of the as- 
sociation, which has always’ been 
characteristic of local meetings in that 
community. The officers elected were: 
President,. Ernest Ritter; Secretary, 
O. A. Tuttle: 

At the Worcester County Meeting 
held at Horticultural Hall on Feb. 
4th, about eighty delegates and mem- 
ber were present. Clifford Walcott, 
Vice President of the N. E. M. P. A. 
and President of the Worcester County 
organization the past year, presided 
and gave a short talk on the condi- 
tions existing in rural communities in 
this section of New England with 
especial emphasis on some of the 


hardships encountered by Milk pro- 
ducers. Other speakers were Mayor 
Sullivan of Worceter, General C. W. 
Wood of Shrewsbury, George F. BE. 
Story, Mer. of the Worcester County 
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How Breeders Feed Unicor 
to Make Records 


REEDERS use Waticora asa high : 

protein feed. It has just the right if | 
combination of grain and oil seed pro- 
teins for balancing with farm grains. 
Unicorn tests more than 217%. CEaT 
_ protein. at ee ee 


The percentage of protein is important, oF 
—~ but>no more so than the combination 
and quality of the feeds used. , 
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Unicorn is the feed for record-making. x 


The following records recently com- 
pleted were made on a mixture of | 
about 70% Unicorn, 15% hominy (or 
corn), and 15% oats. 
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Semi-Offical Year Records Made With Unicorn 
Breed - Age _ Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 


NOTE *Walcowis Ollie Mooie Holstein Jr. 2 21,569.70 808.50 
*Nancy Whitehall Ayrshire Jr.4 18,707.00 754.00 
For those breeders who do * Star Watson Mooie 3rd _— Holstein Full-aged 25,994.50 736.56 


: Fryslan Waldorf Holstein Jr.4 24,648.60 — 894.39_ 
not raise corn and oats, we (World’s milk record in class when made) ; 


recommend our Centaur Doede Binnema Flora pola 11 re 28,857.00 1005.66 
- (World’s milk and gat record for cow er age 
sec ae ie corn, oats; *World’s fat record in class when made. 


Unicorn is made to fit your cows by 
people who know feeds and cows. 


Feeding cows ‘‘right’’ is difficult. ‘Unies 
corn helps you get a maximum yield. 
Unicorn is vot high priced when fed 
with your own grain. ees (8 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, China 
_ Dept. X = 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Farm Bureau, and Richard Pattee, 
Managing Director of the NEMPA. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, M. R. Paige of Hardwick, SAVE YOUR COW : SAVE MONEY 


Mass.; Sec.-Treas. H. Stanley Smith, 
West Brookfield, Mass. Give your COW a ae 
COW MEDICIN ED 


oe COW oe ae : | 


uled for Greenfield on Friday, Feb. 
6th, was postponed on account of the 
storm to Friday, Feb, 138th. 
Contains no clay or filler 
IT IS ALL raesgrtatirne 
More Milk, Better Health © 


The writer attempted to attend the 
Cheshire County Meeting at Keene, 
New Hampshire, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 7th, but was unsuccessful, going 


only as far as Gardner where a de- ‘ No “Aborting i 
railed locomotive held the train for ; 
several hours until it was too late DR. DANIELS: They te are Stronger 


to attempt to go further. 

The Hampden County meeting was 
held at the Hampden County League 
rooms at Springfield on Tuesday, 
February 10th. The following officers 
were elected: President, H. S. Ash- 
ley, East Longmeadow; Sec.-Treas.; 
T. A. Stebbins, Feeding Hills. 

In the afternoon at the same place, 
the Springfield Market Association 
held their Annual Meeting at which 
time ‘the following officers were 
chosen: President, George F. Peck- 
ham, Suffield, Ct., Vice-President, F. 
B. Haley, Brimfield, Mass.; Sec.-Treas. 
T. A. Stebbins, Feeding Hills, Mass. 

Market Committee: H. S: Ashley, 
East Longmeadow, Mass.; F. A. Par- 
malee, Putney, Vermont; Ernest Rit- 
ter, Hardwick, Mass.; and R. A. 3 a ae” 
Sikes, Ellington, Conn. Pe ee nn = : a — = = a 


tow INVIGORATOR UDERKREAM_—The relief 


WILL GIVE Caked Udders, Sores, Scratches 
and Hard Milkers 


|The COW-STRENGTH- Ramee 
‘MORES BETTER-| ‘tire - 


Pa . Cow Comforts 
MILK wmmeete Invigorator and Uderkream ¥ 

Dr. Daniels’ Cow Book — 
. If he will not get them for you, we will send you a samp e 
package of each and a Cow Book by Parcel Fost upon Tooele 
$1.00. 


saw soldiers anywhere, he 
a straighten up and- say, “My 
looks like that.” One day he 


loor and showed him a letter 
‘his brother had written him 


from | 
be 58, 


Well, John,” said Dr. Brown, “I'll tell 
vhat to do. Take a quart of milk 

Bay RS ea 

don’t like milk,” said Johnnie. 


answered the doctor. “Boys 
want to be soldiers must learn to 


‘milk is food and your mother 
‘prepare it for you in different 
‘For instance, you. can have 
ad and milk, oatmeal ‘and milk, 
amed soups and vegetables, rice 
custard puddings, and many other 
“Well,” said Johnnie, “I’ll 


nnnie did very well for some time, 
one morning he got up feeling 
cross. Everything seemed to 
rong. His mother had a nice 
fast of oatmea] and milk, bread 
d butter, and a glass of milk wait- 
for him. When he came into the 
(ing room, mother said, “Good 
, Johnnie, here is your break- 


frowned and then he said, “I don’t 
nt oatmeal, and I’m tired of milk. I 
it some coffee.” Of course his 
cher wouldn’t give him coffee for 
she knew that. coffee wasn’t good 
for boys and girls. She tried to coax 
n to eat his breakfast, but he was 
naughty and kept insisting that 
anted coffee. — i 
last his mother said, “Johnnie,- 
out of doors and play.” “There is 
dy to play with,” answered John- 
None of the boys are out.” 
,’ said his mother, “go out and 
me fresh air, and see if you can- 


id girls out, and as there -was noth- 
else to do, Johnnie threw him- 
under a great big tree; and 
something wonderful happened! 
at do you suppose! That tree 
turned into a great big milk 
1 A bugle blew: Ta-ta-. ra-ta- 
a-ta-! Johnnie sat up to see what 
going to happen! A door in the 
2 opened, and out marched just 


s! Johnnie tried to count them; 


row, and one row of fifty! 
ade six hundred and fifty 
think of that! 

formed a big ring around 
and danced and sang. Then 
d a drill and formed a word. 


First there was a big 


aid Johnnie, “that was the 
couldn’t spell in school the. 


camp, telling him about the — 
and the marches, the hard 


be able to be a soldier too.” 


that doesn’t make any differ- . 


orders. You won’t have to drink — 


right down and eat it.” John- © 


Ta- Ra- Ta- Ta- Ta- Ta! 


ere six rows, with a hundred — 


an A, then L-O-R-I-B-S. keep you well.” 


run over into the bottle. 


i wonder what fairies have to do with 
calories?” Then he listened to hear 
what they were singing. 


“Oh, we are the fairy calories, - 
In good elean milk we live, 

We make children well and strong, 
And rosy cheeks we give.” __ 


Suddenly, the bugle blew again: Ta- 
A number 
of the fairies ran over to the milk 
bottle. Johnnie was watching closely 
now. Again a door in the bottle 
opened, and out stepped the dearest, 
sweetest, prettiest little girl fairy! 


Her fairies danced around her, and 


then they all danced up to Johnnie. 
“Hello, little boy,’ said the pretty 
fairy. “Who are you, and how did 
you get into MILK FAIRYLAND?” 
“My name ‘is Johnnie,’ he answered, 
“and I live over there in that big 
house, but I don’t know how I hap- 
pened to get into Fairy Land. Who 
are you?” Then she laughed—such a 
happy laugh—and said, “My name is 
Sugar, and these are my helpers, You 
thought I lived only in the sugar 
bowl and in the candy store, didn’t 
you? Well! I live in milk, and that 
is why it is so nice and sweet. I 
have some cousins who live in cake 
and candy, but if you eat too much 
of that kind of food it will make you 
sick. Milk is good for you and will 
She laughed again, 
clapped her hands, and then she and 
her fairies danced off. 

As soon as she had gone, Johnnie 
saw a number of littfe plump calories 
Then, as he 
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you were outdoors with 
this warm, soft, comfortable cov- 
ering next your skin. And Con- 
toocook gives your body all the 
freedom you want, doesn’t bind, 
stretch or wrinkle. Pure wool— 
made right—that’s why it has 
been called the Honest Under- 
wear for fifty years. 


Blue or Natural 
Ask your dealer 


CONTOOCOOK MILLS CORP. 
. 73 Chauncy St., Boston 


izers 


y NEW ENGLAND Animal Fertilizers put your soil 
' in a condition which means large production. 
You’ll get the full benefit of present high prices be- 
cause you'll get better quality and larger crops. 


New England Animal Fertilizers are not an experi- - : 
ment. You don’t have to figure on undue chances. 


These fertilizers consist of Meat, Blood, Bone and 
essential chemicals—and are made specially for New 
England farmers. Your soil will grow rich and strong 
on them. We have a guaranteed 4% water-soluble 
Potash Fertilizer—invaluable to the farmer. 

In harmony with the efforts of the Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee of the National Ass’n to standardize brands, we offer high 


grade complete fertilizers containing Potash. And have reduced 


our ee on many grades $10 to $16 per ton as compared to last 
spring. 


Get your order for New England Fertilizers in today. 


: NEW ENGLAND FERTILIZER CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Boston, Mass, 
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watched, a door in the top of the bot- 
tle flew open, and out tumbled a little 
fat, roly-poly fairy! She danced over 
to Johnnie, and said, “Hello, Johnnie, 
my name is Fat.” Johnnie laughed. 
“T guessed that,’ said he. “I’ve got 
another name,” said the fairy. “Tt 
is Cream, and I make milk taste good. 
I live in ice cream too, and you don’t 
laugh at me there, you like me, When 
I live in milk, folks say, ‘What nice, 
rich milk that is!’ It is fun too, to 
dance all through the milk‘when the 
bottle is shaken, but if the milk 
stands for awhile, I climb right up 
on top again. My helpers and I have 
work to do.” Then she called her 
fairies. “Come, calories, tell John- 
nie what we do for him.” Some of 
the calories said, “We keep you 
warm,’ ’and others said, “We help 
you to play,” and the rest said, “We 
help you to study and to run errands 
for your mother.” . Then off they ran 
to join Sugar and the other calories. 

Johnnie thought what pretty girl 
fairies these are, but he wondered 
if there weren’t any boys. Then he 
heard a drum beat, and all the calo- 
ries who were left ran to the bottle. 
Out came a big, strong boy fairy, 
dressed in a captain’s uniform. He 
formed his calories into line, marched 
over to Johnnie, and saluted. ‘Tm 
Captain Protein,” said he, “and these 
are my helpers,” “I never héard of 
any one named Protein,” said John- 
nie. “How do you spell your name?” 
“P-R-O-T-H-I-N,” answered the 
fairy, “and it means Muscle Builder.” 
He rolled up his sleeves and showed 
Johnnie the muscles of his arm. Then 
he said, “Don’t -you wish you had a 
lot of muscle like that?’ Then he 
picked up a ball and threw it way, 
way off! “Don’t you wish you could 
throw a ball like that?” He picked up 
a fairy in each hand and held them 
out at arm’s length. Johnnie’s 
eyes popped most out of his head. 
“Aren’t you strong?” said he. “Well,” 
said Protein, “you can be strong too, 
if you will drink lots of milk. I will 
help you, for that is why I live in 
milk.” Then he turned to his calo- 
ries. “Calories, tell Johnnie what we 
can do for him.” “We will make you 
grow and build muscie for you,” said 
the calories. “We will’ make you 
strong so you can work and play.” 
Then Protein and his calories started 
to march away. “Please, can’t I go 
with you?” said John. “No, indeed,” 
said Protein, “you had better watch 
to see what else there is in the bot- 
tle.’’ 

Johnnie waited awhile. Soon, out 
came a tall boy fairy. He carried 
himself like a soldier, with his head 
up and his shoulders back, and when 
he smiled he showed strong white 
teeth. “I am Mineral Matter,” said 
he, as he saluted Johnnie. “I live in 
milk to make your bones strong. If 


you drink enough milk you will be* 


able to stand up as straight as I do, 
and then folks will say, ‘That fellow 
has some backbone.’ Your teeth will 
be white and strong too.” 

Just as Mineral Matter turned to go, 
Johnnie heard someone laugh. It 
was such a happy laugh, and sounded 
like a brook running over the rocks 
in the springtime. He turned quickly 
and there stood a fairy girl in a 
bright, sparkling dress. It looked 
like dewdrops shining in the sun. “I 
am Water. I live in milk so that you 
can drink it, but you must drink it 
slowly, or the fairies cannot do their 
work properly,” said she. 

Just then Protein, Fat, Sugar and 
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Perfection Increases Milk Flow 


VV HEN asked what feature in the Perfection 
M 


ilker he considered most valuable, Mr. 
Charles M. Yarter, who is a well known dairyman 
in his State, said recently: ‘‘With the use of the 
Perfection we milk and strip fifty-four cows in eighty 
minutes, and yet I consider the greatest prefit de- 
rived from using the Perfection is not so much in the 
time it saves as in the increased milk flow. We 
surely get much more milk with the machine than we could if 
we depended on hired help to do all the milking by hand, 
and we are getting a much better quality of milk too.” 


The Most Profitable Machine on the Farm 


“I have gotten more benefit for each dollar put into my 
Perfection than from any other machine on my farm. We use 
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2 
the machine twice daily, Summer and Winter, while we only 
use any of our other machines a few weeks during the year. 


The milker heips to make all our other machinery — 


more valuable by giving us longer days to use it. 
“T believe the Perfection Milking Machine is the simplest, 
easiest to keep clean, less liable to get out of order and draws 
the milk more naturally and with more comfort to the cows 
than any other milking machine or hand milker I know of.” 


Send For Names, Addresses and Catalog 


Mr. Yarter is only one of thousands of satisfied Perfection 
owners, What tle Perfection bas done on his farm, it will do 
on yours. Write us and we'll gladly send you names and 
addresses of owners to whom you can write yourself. We’ll 
also send a free copy of “What a Dairyman Wants to Know” 
the great book which answers every question about milking 
machines. Write today. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 
2141 E. Hennepin Avenue 


ILOS. 


“A COW NEEDS GREENS” 
says Silas Low 


“If you ate mo greens all 
winter, your digestive organs 
wouldn't werk right and you 
woulda'’t either. It’s the same 
f way with cows. They must have 
| silage or their milk won’t pay 
| for their keep.”* 

} “Harder Silos make the best 
| silage, the best cows, the best 
milk. Uncle Sam and the State 


Institutions have used them for ¥ 
over 20 yéars, so I guess they're 
| good enough for me.” 

' Write for booklet on silos, alsa 
the story of Silas Low. Free; 
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HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 32 
Cobleskili, New York. 


Averaged 6,000 Lbs. Milk Per Cow 


A well-known dairyman tells us his milk production for 
one year from 40 cows ave 
cow. During this period he fed a 
International Special DairyFeed and one-fourth 
yellow gluten. Hestates further that he hasnever 
before or since found any ration to equal 


international Special Dairy Fe 


If you could come to our 


‘ Minneapolis, Minn, 


6,000 Ibs. of milk per 
a ration of three-fourths 


As a Milk Maker 


edients are mixed —the thoro tests which are made-— 
would not wonder at the growing popularity of this famous 
But above all, it has 
milk production and 
you most, : 


Make us prove these statements. .Ask dealer fora trial ton, 
cannot supply you, write to us. You'll never regret this move, 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


ved i rth in actual by_i 
CON ee eee dat ee 3 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minm. 
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mills at Minneapolis and Memphis and see the care with which theft - 
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Spring gdale Dairy 


JOHN, N. SOVDER 
Prop: 


Brunswick, Md. 


Jan. 10, 1920 


The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen:— 
I want you to know how pleased I am and 
how I like your SCHUMACHER FEED. 
I have a grade cow nine years old. In 1917 
we began weighing our milk, feeding any 
kind of feed we could get. This cow did 
fairly well. In 1918 I was able to get your 
feed the entire season and this cow pro- 
duced 2,000 ibs., more milk than the year 
previous. I fed twice daily 20 lbs. of silage 
and 10 Ibs of SCHUMACHER FEED, also 
mixed clover hay and corn stover. We 
were not feeding toma ake arecord of any kind. 


Her total yearly yield was 1672 gallons of 
milk for which we got 44c a gallon. The 
total being $735.68. The -total cost of the 
feed was $225.00 leaving a net return of 
$510.68. Naturally, I feel that SCHU- 
MACHER FEED is the best feed a dairy- 


man can feed. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. N. Souder 


Indisputable 
Evidence 


zne letter reproduced apove so strik-~ 
oa coniems, by actual experience, 
the fats we have been cling daymen and farmers about SCHUMACHER FEED, et 
ee lice mikin M MILK PRODUCTION and keepin particularly as a 
g@ periods, that it needs little additional comment. It “ells whee : f an py 

was fed—how fed 


—the cost and the net ret 
eae ; urns. Bear in mind this 
ort was made to make a record. It is eee neice Becege oie He secciat 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


is a feed you cannot afford to overlook 

pie ie costs and see if they ee ae Be ey are: 

— —— SCHUMACHER FEED—not for a 

echo month, but for: the entire lactation period of your 

ee ee maill feel as Mr. Souder does, THAT iT IS 
EST FEED A DAIRY-MAN CAN FEED.” 


SCHUMACHER FEED AND 
BIG “Q’’ DAIRY RATION 


are IDEAL feeds for dair | 
ycows. SCHUMA 
ea gn co the pane or maintenance Ler ee sation 
desler Far tth the protein concentrate portion. Ask your 
em. If he cannot supply you, write to us. 


the Quaker Oats Company, 


Address: , Chicago, U.S. A. 
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‘Mineral Matter returned. “Here 
come my brothers and sisters,” said 
Water. ‘We are such a happy fam- 
ily, because we know we are doing 
so much good.” 

Then again the door in the bottle 
opened, and out danced a lot of very 
tiny fairies, dressed in beautiful col- 
ors. “Oh!” said Johnnie, “How 
pretty they are; who,are these little 
people?” “They are the Vitamines.” 
answered Fat. “They live in milk 
with us, and they are the _ special 
friends of the children. Boys and 
girls grow into healthy men and wo- 
men with their help.” 

Just then the wind blew, and a lot 
of dust and flies came toward the 
fairies. “Please, Johnnie,’ cried 
Sugar, “do not let flies and dust come 
near us, for dust and flies would make 
our home dirty, and good fairies must 
have a clean home in which to liye.” 
Johnnie sent the flies and dust away, 
and then he noticed a fairy in a suit 
as white as snow. “Who is this?” he 
asked.” “That is ovir friend, Ice,” the 
fairies answered. “He stays near us, 
because he knows that we must be 
kept cool. But look! Here come all 
our busy calories.” As the fairies 
came nearer, Johnnie heard them 
singing: 


“We make little folks strong, 

We keep little folks warm, 

We make their cheeks so rosy and 
red,— 

Milk is the very best food on which 
to be fed.” 


Suddenly a bell rang, and all of the 
fairies jumped back into the bottle, 
waving to Johnnie as they went. He 
heard someone calling: ‘Come, John- 
nie, it is lunch time.” Johnnie ran 
into the house and the first? thing he 
said was, “Mother, may I have some 
milk for my lunch?” “Of course you 
may,” said mother, “but what has 
happened?” ‘Oh! I have seen the 
milk Fairies,” answered Johnnie, “and 
I am not going to tease for tea and 
coffee again—I’m going to drink milk.” 


DAYLIGHT SAVING HAN DICAPS 
FARMER 


By Willard A. Munson. ~* 

In discussing the daylight saving 
I shall endeavor to present it from the 
farmers’ viewpoint to a large extent 
altbo the extra burdens placed upon 
him by setting the clock ahead are of 
utmost consequence to all the people. 

Congress has repealed the daylight 
saving law over the President’s veto. 
It is not the habit of congressmen to 
take action or cast their votes on a 
subject until they are certain that 
they are going to represent the larg- 
est proportion of their constituents 
and that most good is to result for the 
greatest number. Knowing that we 
cannot have daylight saving nationally 
it would be only putting ourselves at 
a disadvantage to adopt it for Mass- 
achusetts; trains would run on na- 
tional time and if our factories start- 
ed to work on daylight saving time 
many of the employees who depend 
upon the railroad to get to their work 
would be late or in other words ar- 


BOTTOM PRICE 


ror avauty BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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rive at the same time as they do now. 
Those coming from cities and towns 
over our state lines would arrive late 
for business in Massachusetts. 

A good authority has informed me 
that a N. Y. congressman found that 
95% of those in his territory wishing 
to save daylight were either golf or 
automobile enthusiasts. Yet we are 
told that’ much fuel will be saved by 
getting up one hour earlier. 
believe that whatever fuel is saved 


will be offset by the increased use 


of gasoline. 

The loss to the farmer will be large 
if he has to operate his day labor on 
a daylight saving schedule. His 
busy time of the year is in the months 
affected and his loss would occur in 
not being able to put men to work 
while dew is on the crops. 

Aside from it being very disagree- 
able to work in wet foliage, it is dis- 
tinctly harmful. _ If blight diseases 
are prevalent they are spread from one 
plant to another by working | among 
them when wet. I have seen a whole 
fleld of beans destroyed by blight, 
spreading the disease from one small 
area by cultivating while the plants 
are wet. In haying time the early 
hours of the day are not the best for 
drying and the afternoon hours are 
the most desirable, when hay is ready 
to be taken into the barn it is harm- 
ful to have it lay out and moistened 
by another dew, the changing of time 
during the past two years has caused 
much hay to receive an extra wetting 
after it had once been! cured. The 


market gardener cannot gather crops * 


for market early in the morning for 
if he does they become soiled by dirt 


sticking to them while damp and make | 


a most unattractive looking - article 
to attract the purchaser with. Onions 
must be dry when they are gathered 
in order to have the soil shake from 
them when they are bagged for the 
market. There is a disadvantage to 
handling nearly every crop when it 
is damp, thus the necessity for keep- 
ing the help waiting until the sun has 
had time to dry them off. | 

Dairymen who now get up at 3 
o’clock a. m. in order to get their milk 
on a train for our cities, will really 
be getting up at 2 o’clock a. m. if 
the clock is set ahead. 

Mr. H. W. Tinkham, a farmer rec- 
ognized for his sound economic think- 
ing and expressions, says that day- 
light saving cost him $1500 in actual 
money, by reason of having to put his 
men at work not of value at the time, 


while waiting for the land and crops 


to dry off. 

It has been figured by farmers that 
their loss in wages paid for help dur- 
ing the daylight saving months has 
been 10% of the payroll. ~ Much of 
this has not been added to the price to 


SoM, 


CREAMERY 
“ EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT AIEGLER CO. 


igs ees MARKET ST. 
STON,-.MASS. 
ae BARN FITTINGS 
MILKING MACHINES 4@ 
CORK BRICK : 


BALED: SHAVE 


I fully — 


Would a Bigger Mi 
CEs ocks Be Acceptable 


‘attention to cow health. A bik 
_ milk yield is a genuine health cer- 
7 tificate; if the quantity f falls off the 
This Holstein holds the Chances are the cow is sufferi 
WORLD’S BUTTER REC- from some impairment of her 
ORD, i504 lbs. butter ine gestive or genital -organs— 


ees as made. starting point oF nearly all ‘co 
ailments. ex) 


KOW-KURE i isa Cow mediciftes designed to Aer ‘dir tly © 
vitaltorgans. There is nothing “just as good” for the treat: 
or prevention of Abortion, Barrenness, Retained Afterbir 
Scouring, Bunches and Milk Fever. For more than a= 
“quarter-century it has been used in the most successful — 
dairies. Feed dealers and druggists sell KOW- 
KURE—in 60c and $1.20 packspens Send 


tor iree treatise, 
“THE HOME COW BOCTOR,” 


It gives full instructions on beh ged 
cow diseases—should - be in every 
farm library. 


{ DAIRY ASSOCIATION co. 
| LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
Go on Interest MAR. Ist 


41% oe 


is the Rate. We 2 Been Paying 54 
‘START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY malt ; 


EXCEPTIONAL 11 
> PRICE. 


Attachments for Ford ¢ 


— 
necessary parts. 

SADE 

GRAY-ALDRICH co. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
(Nes ear foot of State Bt. ae Ave. T 


ee 


February, 1920 
the consumer, but they say it will havé 
to be if they are to continue dnother 
year under the plan. 
_ The value of all Massachusetts farm 
products was about $32,000,000 in 1909, 
‘that has increased in the last ten 
‘years, but take 10% of that figure and 
an extra cost to the consumer reaches 
a considerable amount. The raising 
of food for the dairy cow is affected 
also and it is a factor in the cost of 
‘milk production. We would like to 
see the price of milk move downward, 
for the reason that it enters into diet 
of young and old to a great degree. 
Every time it goes up the family of 
small means tries to get along on a 
“itt less and thereby impairs the 
growth, health and strength of the 
children and old people. 
Those who have small children in 
the family know that they are up with 
the adults of the house and have con- 
‘siderable difficulty in going to sleep 
in the evening while it remains light. 
Children! do their growing while rest- 
‘ing and to shorten their sleeping 
hours will impair health as well as 
growth. 
If Massachusetts adopts the daylight 
“saving plan for her people she will 
pive the farmers of those states that 
old to an unchanged time the advan- 
lage over hers and it may cause a 
rther decrease in already neglected 
occupation upon which our welfare 
nd progress depend. Manufacturers 
jl me that part of the reason why 
our industries are leaving 
west is that agricultural 
which employees purchase 
can be had cheaper there. 
A dollar saved in buying food is a 
dollar added to the pay envelope. 
he paper industry used to be led 
Holyoke, today a Michigan city 
oduces 1-3 more. Boots and shoes 
ere produced to the largest extent 
Brokcton, but more are now man- 
ctured in a middle western city. 
One of the strong arguments in 
vor of daylight saving is the time 
‘will give for the making anid care of 
home garden. If you have watched 
@ home garden development during 
@ past three years, it is evident to 
Du that the women and children have 
mn a large factor in their success 
‘and not so much credit can! be given 
to the work of men during the time 
‘after arriving home from. work. If 
we are going to depend upon factory 
employees to feed themselves and the 
population of Massachusetts by work- 
ing in gardens during time saved by 
changing the clock, then we must 
figure to raise stuff by acre and not _— 
‘by the square rod. 
_ It takes to raise an acre of#fotatoes 
i hours of man labor and 93.4 hours 
of horse labor. For corn the time - 
Mecessary per acre is 69.3 hours by © 
man and 62.4 by the horse. ‘To pro- 
vide yourself with milk you would 
need to plan on giving 148 hours per 
year to take care of each cow. These 
sures are from those with long ex- 
Perience and equipped with labor 
ving machinery. 
Those who want to save daylight, 
if they analyze the situation will be 
Willing to forego the extra hour for 
Pleasure that'is being planned on and 
Bive the farmer the opportunity to 
Produce without any further handi- 
caps and on equal conditions with 
those of the other states. 
’ With the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College ,the Mass. Department 
of Agriculture, the Grange and many 
Other agencies doing all they can to 
roOmote and increase the agriculture 
f Massaohtsstts, it is no more than 
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WM. LOUDEN 


Over 50 years’ ex~ 
Pon ene. ia Bani ey 
arns for greater 
convenience, com- 
fortand profit. His 
labor- saving barn 
Paonien is jazed 
n over @ willion 
barns. 
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Begins Making Money 
the Day It Js Installed 


Louden Labor-Saving Barn Equip- 
ment actually cuts the cost of care 
ing for cows intwo. It does away 
with all hard work in the barn— 
transforms the uncomfortable, un- i; 
eanitary, inconvenient, money-los- TE 7 : a, 
ing barn into a pleasant héme for live stock, easily keptclean. It enables a bey to 
do a man’s work—turns loss into profit, It is mot necessary to fit your barn come 
pletely with Louden Equipment in orderto show results, nor to havea large barn, 
er to build anew one, or make any material changes in your present barn—because 


Every Louden Equipment Is a Proved Labor Saver 


Stalls and Stanchions enable one man to take care of twice the number Feed Carriers enable you to feed 20 cows instead of 10 in the old way. 
ofcows. Louden Swinging Stanchion insures real pasture comfort in the barn. Built-Up Feed Saving Manger Curb saves many a pound of feed. 

Litézr Carriexs save oves half the work and time of barn cleaning—cvesy Automatic Detachable Water Bowls save ailthetime of watering, sup- 
@ay in the year—for years to coine. ply cows with water whenever they want it, day ornight—increase role: 


Uniike Any Other Barn Equipment on the Market 


Through over 50 years’ experience in building Louden Equipment, we know that eny equipment used in connection with live stock must be 
simple, strong, free from trouble-making attachments and must offer no chance for injury, and at the same time be pleasing in appearance. 
Louden Equipment is distinguished for all of these qualities—and more. Louden Equipment is not costly. Meets the requirements of the 
ernallest general-purpose bazn, as well as of the largest'dairy barns—always pays its way even with a few cows. 

- . It is a 224-page book, showing Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions, Animal Pens of ellkinds, Litter and 
Write for Our Big Hlustrated Catalog Feed Carviérs, Swill Carriers for Hog Houses, Automatic Quick Detachable Water Bowls, Hay Unlead- 
ing Equipment, Power Hoists, Bam and Garage Door Hangers, Cupolas, Ventilators —“'Everything forthe barn”. Sent postpaid—no charge—no obligation. 

Coupon or a post card brings you this book, also Louden Barn Plans and expert barn building service, if you expect to build or remodel a barn. 


The Louden Machinery Company [asjomucmuc. 


THE JOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 
@ 4401 Ceurt St. (Established 1807) Fairfield, lowa 


4284 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
Please send, postpaid, without charge or 
ebligation, the books checked below. 


Louden Barn Plans 
isudes Niustrated Catalog 


1 expect to build (remedel) a barn abcut 


Get Louden Barn Plan Book 


a 

a 

ry 

g 

3 
Write also for “Louden Barn # 
Plans.’" Not a catalog—butail2- 4 
page book all on barn building. H 
Shows 74 barns with estimated cost. ' 
H 

a 

a 

H 

8 

a 

a 

a 

a 


i pauenecn every pege. Write (date) ...s00£OTssseseeee COWS corcerees horses. 

today—no charge—no obligation. ‘ a : 

gon eonteplars building or re- Am interested in:...,.Stalle....Stanchions 
deli barn, write us what kin 3 : 

Of Plies) 5 20s in mind, number ...Carriera... Water Bowls...Animal Pens 

and kind of stock you wish to house. N 

We offer on mcoey saving pugsee: BAVIEs co sasiecepenssvanvsas?asrvanesesusssesiceduaxatee 

tions an ue prints embodying 2 

your own ideas—no charge. Post Offce,,...scsssvsscesesessessses SALE sssssenes 

= ieee 
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holding its own. If daylight saving is 
adopted more damage will be done 
than can be overcome in many years. 

The money that comés into the 
State through-the production of farm 
crops helps to purchase’ the products 
of Massachusetts factories, it is not a 
good policy to curtail the market for 
our manufactured goods for that would 
weaken them. 

Agriculture is the root thru which 
our Nation draws its life, the more 
it is injured the weaker we become 
and if the root is severed we will die 
for the want of raw materials to con- 
vert into human power and finished 
products of the factory and labora- 
tory. 

The farmer has stuck to his job thru 
the many handicaps placed upon him 
durinlg the past three or four years, 
without complaining or striking. Now 
that the time has arrived to give him 


Boston, Mass, 
an equal chance, and that is all he TRE RRR REREROPERUROR ORO ROOT Oe eee Pe 
asks, are we going to disregard him j E ape SEMEN 


and say that Massachusetts can get ARMENTER & 
along without her farmers and give 1 oe ts : i 2 8 ie 


the ‘business to States that are will- AN IMAL FE R' Ll | 


B2SGBSSPRBBRAOSRSERRBSRTHSBHBORHBSBHBHBHRBBSEB 
a OU can turn out bigger crops and better crops by using Par- @fé 
8 menter & Polsey Animal Fertilizers. made from Bone, Blood, g 
a Meat and Chemicals. B 
a The rapid rise in farm labor prices has given soil fertility an even a 
a greater importance than it had before. The farmer who wants to 
take full advantage of present day market values must keep his 5 
@ soil producing 100%. g 
a Parmenter & Polsey Animal Fertilizers, and our special 4% water- & 
® soluble Potash Fertilizers will give you real results and real profits @ 
@ with less:work—because they produce more to the acre. w 
g The Soil Improvement Committee of the National Fertilizer g 
gm  Ass’n are carrying on a campaign to standardize brands. We are 
a helping in a practical way by offering high grade complete ferti- & 
a lizers containing reliable Potash. You will find leading brands at 
prices materially reduced from those of last year. 8 
. Buy your supply of P. & P. Fertilizers today. 8 
B PARMENTER & POLSEY FERTILIZER CO. : 
a @ 
| @ 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. 


ing to keep coniditions favorable to 
agriculture? 


Rage Sixteen 
PRIGE DISCUSSION 


One of the most important matters 
to be considered at the annual meet- 
ing will be the method to be employed 
in fixing future prices, 

This discussion is to be opened by 
Asst. Manager Davis whose job it is 
to study cost and price figures and 
to give the sales committee informa- 
tion on which to base its demands. 

There are two or three features of 
the situation which the members 
should be prepared to discuss. 

Surplus will of course come in for 
the usual consideration. There are 
those who still declare “there aint no 
such thing.” But the fact is that 
thousands of dairies vastly increase 
their production at certain seasons 
and those who know anything at all 
about market conditions in eny of the 
large New England cities know that 
from the same dairies which provide a 
bare supply in the fall months, there 
comes a tremendous oversupply in the 
spring months. The great question 
not only in New England but all over 
the country is what to do with sur- 
plus. Some sections have met the 
situation one way and some another 
but no one has yet worked out a solu- 
tion that he is ready to defend as ab- 
solutely the right and proper thing 
for all sections. Probably New Eng- 
land has less of a surplus problem 
than any other section of the country. 
Probably we have less variation from 
season to season and back of our 
milk shipping section. there lies no 
such reservoir of available milk as 
is found in the vicinity of cites like 
Chicago. Yet we have here a problem 
upon which few minds agree and those 
who have had the best chance to know 
what should be done are most willing 
to admit their inability to solve the 
riddle. 

Under these circumstances those 
who attend the meetings will be anx- 
ious to hear Mr. Davis’ review of the 
facts in the situation and to suggest 
such measures as appeal to their judg- 
ment. If in this discussion time ean 
be taken to carefully consider and 
show up the strength and weakness 
of the various suggestions, there may 
come out of it a workable arrange- 
ment that will be worth trying the 
coming year. The sales Committee 
has carefully avoided naming prices 
for longer than March. April is the 
month when the surplus begins to 
come fast and strong. Then if ever 
a@ plan can be started with a fair 
chance to try out its merits. 

In the discussion of surplus, there 
will, no doubt, be a strong sentiment 
that “those who make it should bear 
it.” We know that some are prepar- 
ing to lay before the meeting plans 
for distributing the surplus loss on 
those who increase their production 
during the surplus months. So far 
the sales Committee has not found a 
way in which they thought this mat- 
ter could be equitably adjusted. Again 
it may be that out of the discussion 
will come a solution or something that 
will lead to a fairer method than that 
now employed of assessing the sur- 
plus loss over all producers propor- 
tionately, whether they increased their 
production or not. In considering any 
rating system there are many and 
complicated questions that will re- 
quire time for careful study and un- 
derstanding. Hasty or ill considered 
aetion would bewerse than noneat all. 
Mr. Davis will be prepared to figure 
out on the spot from the actual ree- 
ords of production, what the effeet 


Continued on page 13. 
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Farmers who buy feed by cost per 
gallon of milk and not by cost per 
ton, buy Bull Brand Dairy Ration. 
Leon. E. Carpenter is one of these 
foresighted dairymen. He _ writes: 
“Bull Brand keeps my herd in ex- 
cellent condition and certainly has 
increased the milk flow considerable. 
From my experience with your feed 
I find it the most economical feed I 
ever used.” 


What Bull Brand Dairy Ration Is— 


A clean, honest feed, contatning 24% 
Protein or 20.5% digestible protein; 


[A COMPLETE LINE. OF SCIENTIFIC. FEED 


TES 


A 20% Protein Dairy Feed to meet the de- 
mand for a wide ratio feed; costs less than 
“Bull Brand.” 


MARITIME TRADING 


“A” Strainer Funnel 


MUST go. 


“D” Wire Clamp ~ 
THAT’S ALL. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
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“B” Sterilized eotton through which milk 


“C” @oarse wire screen ring for clamping 
cotton pad te bottom of fannel. milk 

Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 
@eneral Agent for New England States. 


A, E. Houston, Agent for Grafton Co, N. H. - : 
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5% Crude Fat or over 4.5% of di- 
gestible fat, 50% Carbohydrates and 
only 12% Fibre, a scientifically bal- 
anced ration—sufficiently bulky to 
avoid digestive and udder troubles; 
with the maximum number of diges- 
tive nutrients and sufficient digest- 
ible protein and fat to produce a 
maximum milk yield of highest 
butterfat value without impairing 
the health and condition of the cow. 
Made from such digestible and nu- 
tritious feeding materials as Dried 
Brewers Grains, Old Process Oil 
Meal, Cottonseed Meal, Corn Gluten- 


/DAIRY FEED soBULLBRANDreeo ex POULTRY FEED 


Best and most economical feed for horses, 
cows, swine and sheep. 11% Protein, 4% 
Fat and 12% Fibre. 


Not complicated. Just a 


gauze to wear out. 


In daily use at the Conn. 


country. 


which No Other Strainer will. 
Costs 


e Most Frofilable Feed I Ever Use 


CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N.Y 


DR. CLARK 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine 
Your wife does not have to spend most of 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. J 
The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muc 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk...Will Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It 


= the U. S. Government...Endorsed by the Conn, State Dairy 
ood Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Comm 
sloners, and the Smailest as well as the Largest Dairymen In 1 


but little more than ONE CENT per day fer absolutely c! 


& 
Leon A. Carpenter, Turin, N. 
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Feed, Cocoanut Meal, Ground Ba 
and a small percentage of fine 
salt. It can be fed with the vu 
roughages—no extra feeding s 
required. oy 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Feed “Bull Brand” to three or more ¢ 
your cows in accordance with our di 
rections. If the results do not con 
vince you that “Bull Brand” will gp 
you more and richer milk, better coy 
and more profits, we or any one | 
our dealers, will refund the money fo 
the feed used. a 


< 


Red-E-Gro Chick Feed, Red-E-Kwick Devel 
oping Feed, Red-E-Ever Scratch Feed and 
Red-E-Lay Laying Mash. ° 


v 


mighty good strainer that 


May Be. 
State Agricultural College...Approv’ 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Re 10" 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from MIik, and te Remove Sedi 


H, C, SOULE, Canton, Mal 
Agent for Maine and } 


- 4801. 99 
123. AT 
2. 15 
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Jan. ist 1919 $100. 00° 


seph Roode, Jewett City, Conn., 


es 920 Officers of ‘Coonte 
The following Locals have reported 
officers for 1920. ok 


- Bozrah, Conn. President, Nelson L. 


- Stark, Fitchville, ‘Conn. Secretary, 


ea Elijah S. Abel, Yantic, Conn. R. F. D. 


as 
‘Columbia, Conn. ‘President, H. B. 
Hutchins, ‘Columbia, Conn. Secretary, 


- Wm. M Wolff, Columbia, Conn. 


Cumberland, R. I. President, David 
W. Swift, Grants Mill, R. I. Secretary, 


Sera Nathan Whipple, Jr. Arnolds Mills, 
$317.00 


aS i 

ee Se Conn, President, L. 8. 
Barstow, Killingly, (Conn. Secretary, B. 
-M. Marlor, Brooklyn, Conn. 

East Woodstock, Conn. President, 
_L. H, Healey, Hast Woodstock, Conn. 
Secretary, S. H. Peckham, ou, 
Conn, R. F. D. 2. . 

Foster Center R. I. resident. W. 
A. Henry, Foster Center, R. I. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. 'M. Brown, Foster Center, 


ee Tal 


Halifax, Mass. President, Wm. Hd- 
gar, Wood St. Halifax, Mass. Secre- 
tary, Lewis Brown, 33 Fuller St., Hal- 
ifax, Mass. 

Jewett City, Conn. President, Jo- 
R. F. 
D. 1. Secretary, Simon Brewster Jr., 
Jewett City, Conn. R. F. D. 1. 

Johnston, R. I. President, Raymond 
C. Colwell, 805 Hartford Ave., Olney- 
ville, R. I. Secretary, Asa Tourtellot, 
Olneyville, R. I. Treasurer James E. 
Waterman, Olneyville, R. I. 

- Lebanon, Conn, President, C. J. 
Abell, Lebanon, Conn. Secretary, L. P. 
Smith, Lebanon, Conn. 


te 
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‘Your Cost 


. NUMBER of. thet most, successful « dairymen 

testified before the Federal Milk Commis- 

sion, which has been fixing the price of milk 

from the producer to the consumer, that they had 

cut down their costs of production by feeding Corn 

Gluten Feed and wheat bran freely in grain rations 
they mixed themselves. 


The Commission must have been convinced by 
what these representative ‘good ‘dairymen_had to 
say about different feeds and the economy of a 
[man *s mixing up ‘of his own rations. 


For, in eniving at the price it thought the dairy- 
man ought to get for his milk, the he Commission based 
its calculations on home- =mixed rations in which 
Corn Gluten Feed “was'a principal basic ~ 
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5144. 61 
from Boston — 
a 3608.53 

6.19 


‘ Lime Rock, R. I. President C. F. 
_ Randall, Saylesville, R. I. Secretary, 
EB, W. Theinert, Valley Falls, R. I. 
Lisbon, Conn. President, Henry J. 
Kendall, Versailes, Conn. Secretary 
Harry L. Hull, Norwich, Conn. RED 4. 
Newport, R. I. President, Frank T. . 
Peckham, Newport R. I. RFD 2. Sec- 
retary, Clinton B. Copeland, Newport, 
OR; 17RD: 2. 
No. Stonington, Conn. President, 
Ellsworth Gray, No. Stonington, Conn. 
Secretary, H. Frank White, No. Ston- 
ington, Conn. 
Plainfield, Conn. President, J. E. 
' Tanner, Moosup, Conn. RFD. Secre- - 
tary, Nathan Exley, Plainfield, Conn. 
Pomfret, Conn. President, John R. 
Stromberg, Abbington, Conn. Secre- 
tary Joseph EH. Stoddard, Abbington|, 
Conn. 
Portsmouth, R. I. President, W. P. 
Macomber, Portsmouth, R. I. Secre- 


ingredient. If you have not yet fed) 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed,' 
if you want to know more) 


Made by 
about how to feed it, and, 


Cor n P. re oducts Refining Cc Co. your dealer doesn’t happen) 
New York’ 2 Chicago to have it, write us— giving 


i $8858.33 : his name.” 
i $3608.53 
d to SS 5144.61 — 


Biggest Net Income 
From Liberal U Use of Bradley’ s Fertilizers 


_ With high-priced jiior seed and supplies the el 
use of the right fertilizer brings the biggest net returns. 


me $8753.14 
“on hand Dee, Bist. 1919 


have a reputation based on 58 years of profitable crop 


diture ig to “exceed. ‘¥Y% of one 


e On the matter 
was ‘no such un- 


\ > RED. 2. 


tary, Isaac Fish, Jr., Portsmouth R. I. 

Preston-Ledyard, (Conn. President, 
Appleton Maine, Norwich, Conn. RFD. 
Secretary, Joseph A. Clark, Norwich, 
Conn. RFD. 1. ; 

Rehoboth & Seekonk, Mass. Presi- 
dent Frank H. Horton, Rehoboth, 
Mass. Secretary Richard P. Bliss, At- 
tleboro, Mass. 

Scotland, Conn. President, C. F. 
Brenn, Scotland, Conn. Secretary, 
Gerald Waldo, Willimantic, Conn. R. 
BD) 

South County, R. I. President, 
Christopher Browning, Wakefield, R. I. 
Secretary, T. G. Hazard, Jr. Narra- 
gansett Pier, R. I. g 
_ South Windham, Conn. President, 
Wim. F. Spokesfield, Willimantic, Conn. 
Secretary, Thomas Mara, 
_ Windham, Conn. ; 

Sprague-Franklin, Conn. President 
H. J. Larkham, Norwichtown, RFD 8 
Conn. 
No. Franklin, Conn. 

Swansea, Mass. President, Arthur 
W. Weaver, Swansea, Mass. RFD. 2. 
Ssareing, F. G. Arnold, Touisett, 
Mass. ; 


Secretary, Thomas Newman, 


production,—a good reason for choosing Bradley’s. 


We 


are now prepared to supply the demand for potash goods. 


Write for our new Memorandum Book. If there is 
no Bradley agent in your section, ask us to explain about 
our agency plan. 


BRADLEY. FERTILIZER WORKS 


92 State St., Boston. 


Showing NEW DIR 
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The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
9 Rector St., New York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit. 


At Last! A Silo Door 
Opening Outward 


A new, exclusive feature of the famous 


DIRIGO SILO 


., ALWAYS the distinctive silo this feature 
‘it makes its value, its purchase even more 
‘ desirable oie you. In addition: 
ia OOR- IS EXTRA LARGE 
“ Swings nes hinges built in for the exclu- 
‘!sive purpose. “No interference. No tug- 
‘- ging, lifting, sliding. Ensilage becomes 
i} more easily accessible. Door is handy to 
ladder as shown in cut. DIRIGO Silos’: are 
: SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
i} to you, with a guarantee that really 
' guarantees. Middlemen’s and traveling 
e=men’s profits entirely eliminated, Hxtra 
i; value in silo. Special prices NOW. Write 
TODAY for special folder and regular 
catalog. 
we make the reliable STANDARD Silo, 
too. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
A. H. STEVENS, President 
Auburn, Me, ‘Ss 


ee 
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Continued from page 16. 
would have been under any system 
that may be advanced, to make a 
practical application of any plan to 
the actual facts. 

Probably one of the most interest- 
ing and important matters to be con- 
sidered in relation to price making is 
the matter of the so called “split 
price” or a price made up of separate 
valuations for fat and skim. This 
systemi has many advocates. One of 
the probable claims of its true friends 
will be that butter fat should be paid 
for at its true value everywhere and 
that variations between market and 
manufactured milk should be ex- 
pressed in the price of skim. There 
are many who disagree with the pres- 
ent differential of four cents a point 
for excess fat in market milk. They 
claim that it tends to reduce the qual- 
ity of market milk and is unfair to 
those who keep high fat producing an- 
imals. Another slant at this proposi- 
tion will be in the possible claim that 
fat shouid everywhere command an 
equal price and that zone discounts 
for distance from market should be 
entirely assessed against skim. Such 
will claim that almost all the charges 
for freight, can service and station 
charges are caused by the shipment 
of skim and that those charges are 
deducted entirely from the value of 
skim delivered at the market. It may 
be further advocated that the price 
for fat should increase by the allow- 
ance for churn gain or overrun in the 
distant zones with a corresponding 
decrease in the value of skim, thus 
encouraging the distant shippers to 
keep the skim on the farms while 
giving them the same amount for 
their milk shipped as butter or cream 
that would have received if shipped 
as whole milk, less a valuation for the 
skim that would not equal its value 
for feeding purposes on the farm. 

Another proposition that may be 
advanced is the announcement of a 
price for all the milk in advance for 
any given period. There are various 
ways in which that could be done and 
some of them will doubtless be 
brought out. 

Altogether it will be an interesting 
and important session and the talk- 
ers’ will have plenty of material to 
make it lively. Of course the main 
thing is that in this and in all dis- 
cussions there shall be a spirit of 
harmony. No man claims to be big 
enough to know just what is the right 
and proper thing in all circumstances. 
The very essence of the whole matter 
is that this meeting will offer an op- 
portunity to draw out the judgment 


of the membership and as Pattee has .- 


said in his “personal word,” the judg- 
ment of the men who are actually 
engaged in the business is probably 
the safest guide to be found anywhere. 
The only requisite is that such judg- 
ment shall be based upon a clear un- 
derstanding of the facts and be the 
result of careful and dispassionate 
consideration. 


BLIND BOTTLE DRYER AN EX- 
PERT 


When Harry Wilson, doughboy, 
woke up in an army hospital after the 
things that happened to him at Cha- 
teau-Thierry, his first impulse was to 
look around and figure out where he 
was. The guns had stopped firing, 
he thought—no, there they were, but 
so far off they sounded. 

Gradually he realized that the 
smoothness which seemed to envelop 
him was sheets, and that the thing 


THE 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPANY 


which seemed to shut him off from 
the world was a bandage. Impatient- 
ly he tore it off. He peered about. 
All dark! His eyes were open, but 
their sense was gone. Blind! The 
thought hit Harry like a lash with a 
whip. How now to go about the 
world? How now to earn a living? 
Wilson (that is not his real name) 
had been a bottle dryer by trade, be- 
fore the war. After the tedium of 
the hospital term was over, and the 
long trip home was accomplished, he 
came to the Red Cross Institute for 
the Blind, at Evergreen, near Balti- 
more, Maryland. Red Cross experts 
there determined that Wilson’s inde- 
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penedence should not cease because 
his sight was gone. They prepared 
for him an instruction model of a ma- 
chine used for drying the inside of 
washed bottles, and at present he is 
learning to practice his old trade 
without eyes. Hot air is -blown 
through tubes into the washed bot- 
tles. The operator takes one row 
of bottles from the tubes, placing 
them in a tray carried by a conveyor 
on the table. He then replaces the 
row with wet bottles obtained from 
the tray under his left hand. 

The engineers of the Institute have 
made a careful motion study of the 
eperator se that he is trained to do 
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the work with the elimination of 
unnecessary motions. He can ha 
forty to fifty bottles per minv 
has been promised his ee 
in a large drug manufac 
cern as soon as he is qualified. 
Red Cross training will enable hi 
earn double the amount he 
before the war. 
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officers you can and notify us 4 
Central Office of your meeting and 
officers elect so that our records 
be made complete and 
checks may be sent to the & 
Treasurer. < 4 
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The Gomplete Food---and Cheapest 
Uh One might bay prove, after all, that it is the cost 


oo i of high living rather than the high cost of living ak we are struggling against in 
Pa reference to foods. 


3 Many products are costly in relation to their nutritive 
__ value, but milk would be most economical at higher prices, because of its supremacy as 
ole complete ration. We should eat milk as well as drink it—its fluid form makes it 
es - more useful. Yee 
is Consider some of the common articles of diet which are thought of as solid 
_ foods. Potatoes we would not like to do without but they contain only 20.77% 
of nutritive material, the starch elements. Meats are tasty, but alone they 
are incomplete, containing but 25-30% of rather indigestible nutriment and 
much waste. Codfish represents but 11% of the protein principle and cabbage 
contains but 6.4% of the starchy principle. Those eggs that the cackling hen 
_ 4s so proud of and so stingy about, are only 20% food, and they come in 
_ mighty small orders, too. Of course everybody knows that oysters are near 
3 eee bottom of the list of foods, containing but 11% of nutritive elements. 


at one of these things can be eliminated; we want them 

on our table, but we realize that these solid foods aren’t so esd, after all. Some 
contain less actual food than milk, pound for pound, and none contains all the essen- 
- tials for a ee food. But milk is a perfect and complete food. 


; - This advertisement has been run in the Boston papers by the Boston Milk Campaign. 
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Let the Women Buy the Separator — 


They Have to Clean it and in 


Many Cases Turn it Twice a Day 


Women on many farms, operate and clean the 
cream separator, and the farm women will appre- 
ciate the many advantages in the Sharples Suction- 
feed that are most important to her. 


The simple one-piece bowl is much easier to 
clean than 20 to 40 “discs,” found in fixed-feed 
separators. (All other separators are fixed-feed.) 


A woman can operate the Sharples Suction-feed 
slowly and still get all the butterfat. Sharples 


‘ 


skims clean at anyspeed. No otherseparator does. 
ra : i 


Sharples has an automatic oiling system, The 
Sharples knee-low supply tank eliminates lifting 
heavy milk cans. The Sharples Suction-feed saves 


the valuable butterfat that fixed-feed separators — 


lose. Profits with Sharples, therefore, are larger 
than with any other crearn separator. _ 


Proof: There are more Sharples Separators in 
use today than any other make, American or foreign. 


Write for illustrated booklet describing 2 
the advantages of the Sharples Suction- : 
Feed. Address nearest office. ‘ 


Businesslike 


strong and great. 
Be sure you are 
doing your share 
of the job. 

—P. M. SHARPLES 


Branches: Chicago 


“*There are no sub- 
Stitutes for dairy 
foods.’ 


t SUCTION-FEED £© 
CREAM SEPARATOR’ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
° West Chester, Pa. 


San Francisco 


Toronta 
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ee ieinid Milk Producers’ esock. 
on, February 26th, 27th, 1920 

4 fleet g called to order at 10.00 - 
piel 26th, with President — 


nm the chair. 


; Sonowind " Coriniases 
ed by the Chair. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


SURPLUS. 
“Knight, Chairman 


ad that the annual meeting 
_NEMPA here assembled, be 


, ag “ialenited fe 
h if it becomes a law, will 
an increased price to the 
and a decreased production 


(s \ 
the resolution 
; els copy of ‘same sent at 


bette i liddeeiaiea for 1919. 
—that the eee be accepted 
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President Adams and his anand 
address. 


' ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


I congratulate the members on the 
steady and healthy growth of the As- 
sociation during’ the past year. I 
realize that we have not, by any 
~ means, solved the problem of the most 
efficient method of marketing dairy 
products. But, looking back to con- 
itions as they existed three years ago 


; and noting the progress there has 
been in market conditions, I think we 


can all say that the results have much 


more than justified the cost of the 


Association, : 
_-You are here as delegates repre- 


“senting 20,000 dairy farmers in New 
" England and a small partof New 
” York. They are looking to you to out- 
: line a policy for the coming year for 


the most important industry in New 
England, representing an investment 


* of hundreds of millions of dollars and 


an annual output of $80,000,000. There 


" never was a time in the history of the 
* country. when it was so necessary 
‘for the farmers to’be organized: as 


the present for two fundamental rea- 
sons; first, he can better protect him- 
Laake second, he can better help to 
protect the country from radicals who 
are trying to destroy our civilization. 
t We, as Dairymen, have no use for the 
meén who are clamoring for lower 
prices for food, and, in the same 
breath, crying for higher wages. 

_ We found, after we were organized, 
that some things we had guessed at 
were true, that there was no product 
manufactured or product raised on 
the farm, that was sold under such a 
lack of system as market milk. As 


a matter of fact the dealers had many 


different methods and prices depend- 
ing on local conditions as to competi- 
tion and with little regard to cost of 
production, Is it any wonder that, 
under these conditions, the cows in 
New England were decreasing at the 
rate of 20,000 a year? And the reason 
for this decrease was because the 
dairy farmers were doing business at 
a loss. No business will stand long 
under such conditions. Food raised 
on the farm is the only product that 
is sold without any regard to the cost 


of production, but since the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association was 
organized we have been able to sit 
in with the dealers and talk cost plus 
reasonable profit, which was once an 
unknown language. During the his- 
tory of the NEMPA the annual de- 
crease of cows in New England has 
been checked and each year shows a 
sligh* increase. 

One of the gratifying things now is 
that the members are commencing to 
realize that this Association has saved 
the dairy industry of New England 
and put a lot of money in their pock- 
ets, and they are giving it their 
hearty support. What has been ac- 
complished by this Association has 
given the members confidence to em- 
bark in other market enterprises 
which they have done very successful- 
ly. It is no longer an experiment. 
We have demonstrated that the farm- 
ers of New HEngland, as well as the 


farmers of the West, can co-operate. 


and solve some of the market prob- 
lems. 


fice MEMBERSHIP. 

In every new enterprise or organi- 
zation there are always some whom it 
is going to benefit who hold back, 
principally for two reasons; one is 
lack of confidence that anything can 
be accomplished, the other reason is 
because they are not willing to help 
finance it. The standing of the As- 
sociation today, recognized by the 
dairy farmers and also by the busi- 
ness men, is an important factor in 
the development of better prosperity 
for New England. They need no long- 
er hesitate and-the fact that the mem- 
bership has increased over 7000 in 
1919 is good evidence that they are 
not hesitating. To the second group, 
which I hope is not large, I want to 
say that it seems to me that you have 
long enough riding on some other 
man’s ticket. It is time that you paid 
your own fare, 

If the dairy industry of New Eng- 
land is to prosper there must be co- 
operation by all parties interested and 
that means the whole of New England, 
producers, dealers and the consuming 
public. And to have co-operation that 
will get good results and last, there 
must be a clear and well defined pol- 
icy, with clearly defined relations with 
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all parties interested so as to elimin- 
ate future misunderstandings and sus- 
picions. 


It had been expected that eventually 
this New England Milk Producers As- 
sociation must not only be used for 
collective bargaining but also expand 
in such a way as to be able to pro- 
vide marketing facilities for the dairy- 
men of New England. These hopes 
during the year have rapidly ap- 
proached realization in negotiations 
with the Turner Centre Dairying As- 
sociation. Plans have been completed 
and carried out so that it is now 
known as the Turner Centre System 
and will be reorganized within the 
next five years on a strong, co-opera- 
tive plan to be owned by the actual 
producers of dairy products in the 
territory served by the system. This 
creamery had its inceptiowm at Turner 
Centre some 35 years ago at which 
time it was organized by the farmers 
as a co-operative creamery. Owing to 
difficulties and lack of support it had 
a narrow escape from complete suspen 
sion of business, but due to careful 
management and financial support 
from a few of the members, the busi- 
ness survived and has grown steadily 
from an annual income of $20,217.26 in 
1885 to $4, 759, 814.62 in 1918. While 
the Turner Centre Dairying Associa- 
tion has been practically a close cor- 
poration during the greater part of 
its existence, nevertheless it is doubt- 
ful if any other concern handling 
dairy products has succeeded to so 
great an extent in keeping the good- 
will and support of its patrons. Their 
method of buying milk and cream is 
proving to be one of the most just that 
has, as yet, been developed, the plan 
followed being to pay for the butter- 
fat according to the market price of 
butter anid in addition to the butterfat 
contents of the milk or cream to pay 
for the bulk of the skim milk by the 
hundred weight, according to its value 
in the market as fluid milk. I believe 
that this system is elastic enough so 
that it can be extended all over New 
England, with the idea, first of all, of 
acquiring the milk stations and manu- 
facturing plants in the country. This 
development should be on a uniform 
basis as much as possible, by all 
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means avoiding any form of organiza 


Hou that might lead to unfair competi- 
ton. Agroup of farmers in Vermont 
or New Hampshire fighting in the 
market against a group of farmers in 
Maine would be disastrous, A care- 
ful survey should be made of all con- 
ditions affecting the dairy industry 
before this system is extended into 
new terrtory so that no mistakes may 
be made. This is very important es 
we are establishing the foundation of 
&@ co-opera*ive dairy business owned by 
the Dairy Farms of New England. 
The policy of big business now is 
along the lines of consolidation and 
federation. In the early history of 
the woolen industry in) New England 
we had small independent woolen 
mills in competition for the markets. 
This was not a success and so a 
change came. We now have a con- 
solidation under the name of the 
American Woolen Company that prac- 
tically controls the woolen industry of 
the whole country. It has been dem- 
onstrated that business can be done 
more efficiently through large corpor- 
ations. The saying used to be that 
“competition is the life of trade.” 
Competition causes much economic 
waste. All industries and associa- 
tions that are most successful in their 
different lines are ones that are well 
supervised from the ground floor up. 
‘As fast as finances will warrant, 
more field work should be done. 
There is no one thing that helps build 
up an organization like some repre- 
sentative of the organization coming 
into personal contact with the mem- 
bers. It is desirable to hold some field 
meetings in the different states at- 
tended by the officers, so there may be 
closer relations between the officers 
and members. This can only be 
brought about by personal contact. 


The farmer needs more intelligent 
publicity abdut conditions as they 
exist on the farm and in the country. 
‘What we get through the press at 
the present time is usually two ex- 
tremes. One class of farmers who 
by natural conditions and environ- 
ments are way above the average 
and have made a great success of 
farming; the other class is where the 
natural conditions and environments 
are very much below the average, 
settled on land which should have 
been left to grow up to forest. By re- 
ports in the papers from this class 
we hear how the farmers are deterior- 
ating both materially and morally. 
They are listening to the “call of the 
wild” from their ancestors, the cave 
men. How much does the public 
’ know about the common, average, 
every day farmer who is the founda- 
tion of our country, his phenomenal 
success in animal and plant improve- 
ment, developing new strains and 
breeds. of animals and plants? 4 tri- 
angle divorce case is given more space 
in the daily papers than the greatest 
livestock show in the world. Agri- 
culture has been regarded ‘by the 
public as a source of cheap food, cheap 
labor, cheap raw materials for manu- 
facturer and commerce. The farmer 
has not been considered an important 
factor in our social, economic and po- 
litical life, except to vote and have his 
vote counted. The two great polit- 
ical parties are to hold national con- 
ventions this summer to nominate 
candidates for President and no doubt 
one of the nominees will be elected. 
We are wondering out of the twelve 
million farmers in this country how 
many farmer delegates there will be 


at these conventions, We hope judg- 
ing the future by the past, that our 
newly enfranchised citizens (the fe- 
male of the species) will be better 
represented at the convention than the 
farmers have been in the past. 

There should be a publicity man in 
the office to take charge of the adver- 


tising and all matters relating to 


publicity, 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 

I am pleased to say, as you will see 
by the treasurer’s report, that the fin- 
ancial condition of the Association is 
very satisfactory. This should be 
very gratifying to all the members. 
Next to a large membership to in- 
sure success is strong financial stand- 
ing. As you will see by your treas- 
urer’s report, quite an amount has 
been drawn from the treasury to pay 
bills that came over from last year. 
During the first years of the Associa- 
tion we were poor financially. Any 
attempt to cut down the income at 
the present time would be unfortunate, 
I occasionally see a member who 
thinks that it is costing too much. 
Suppose the annual income from a cow 
is $150.00, that would mean seventy- 
five cents paid in’ dues. In order to 
have an income of $150 from a cow 
she would have to be up to the stand- 
ard established by the Federal Milk 
Commission, 5000 pounds annually, 
that would mean a cost of 3-10 of a 
mill a quart. It is something of a 
job to sell an article representing 
20,000 producers in all the cities and 
large towns in New England. This 
is probably the largest sales depart- 
ment of any business in New England. 
The income must be enough for rea- 
sonable expense for developing and 


building up the organization, and de-~ 


veloping and extending the market 
system, and acquiring a sinking fund 
for any emergency that may arise. It 
is poor economy to try to save money 
that should be spent for the develop- 
ment of this great organization. There 
must be confidence in the leaders that 
they, looking at the problem from all 
angles, will make good use of the fi- 
nances, having in mind all the time 
that the expenses should be minimum 
for efficiency. The policy should be 
to create a large demand for dairy. 
products at a fair price to the public. 
I am sure that you will agree with me 
that the campaign of advertising has 
been very successful, and should be 
reorganized on a larger and more efiil- 
cient basis. Especially should some 
more stable method be devised as to 
the finances of the advertising, some 
method worked out by the co-opera- 
tion of the NEMPA and the dealers 
so that there shall be a fixed and 
stable income for this purpose, not 
depending on! the notions of parties in- 
terested to contribute money when and 
how they think best. I think this is 
the first time in the history of New 
England agrculture that we have, had 
a systematic campaign for advertis- 
ing farm products, and by all means 
should it be continued and enlarged. 
SURPLUS 

This seems to be the white elephant 
and the elephant is increasing in size 
every year. No doubt several plans 
will be submitted at this meeting for 
your consideration) having in mind all 
the time that before we try anything 
new we should be very sure it is 
better than we already have, and by 
this I mean the surplus plan created 
by the Federal Milk Commission, with 
some modifications and changes so as 
to avoid all misunderstandings. Per- 


ae 


eolvel salintawearily until the pro- 
ducers own the country milk stations — 
and sell the dealers what milk they 
want for the market and take care of 
the surplus by manufacturing it at 
the country stations near where it is 
produced. I understand that ea 


in some of the Warten: States. In the— 
meantime this can be remedied some 
by more even production. In some 
sections of New England production 
varies more than 300% from the win- 


ter to the big flow in the summer | 


months. It is hardly just or equit- 


_ able that those who are making an 


eve) production should suffer a finan- 
cial loss for the failure of others. 


The initiatve has been made by the 
producers to provide themselves with 
the necessary machinery for market- 
ing milk. I believe this is a step in 
the right direction for more efficent 
marketing. ~Jf we canmot develop 
leaders among the farmers to solve 
these market problems our New Eng- 
land Agriculture is hopeless. The 
fruit growers of the West, the pota- 
to growers of Michigan and the vege- 
table growers of the eastern shores of 
Virginia and Maryland are very satis- — 
factorily marketing their own products 
and so can the dairy farmers of New 
England. The real work of the As- 
sociation has just begun. It will re- 
quire time, money and study, to work 
out, extend and develop these co-oper- 
ative market agencies. In order to 
get the full measure of success the 
locals must be in a good live condi- 
tion. 
whole structure. Hach member must 
take enough interest in his own local 
to attend meetings when necessary 
and give it, in every way, his hearty 
co-operation. In order to be success- 
ful the farmers must realize that it 
is just as necessary to give some time 
and financial assistance to establish 
proper agencies for marketing crops as 
it is to raise them and to eve. your 


the Association does not meet your re- 
quirements it should be corrected by a 


by the destruction of the organization 
through which favorable results alone 
are possible. , ‘ 
The National Board of Farm Organ- 
ization with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, is a federation of many of the dif- 
ferent farm organizations in the coun- 


try of which this Association is a part, — 


through the federation of the National 
Milk Producers’ Association. This is 
almost the first time in the history of 
the country that the farmers have — 
been in a position to be heard on any — 
legislative matters coming up in Con- 
gress affecting agriculture. This 
Board should be given our hearty, 
moral, and financial support. I be- 
lieve there should be a contribution of 
$100 a month from our treasury for 
this purpose. : ; 

One of the best methods of adver- 
tising food products is to improve the 
quality. This is especially true of 
market milk. When the producers are 
getting milk of high quality its con- 
sumption will certainly increase. This 


is a matter of vital importance to the _ 
producers as well as the dealers. Un- | 
less we furnish the dealers with a 


high quality of milk we cannot hope — 
to increase the market at geste 
prices. 


- jy done but we do not for a 


They are the foundation of the © 


_ ‘report as | 


out by 
‘I think 


to lose a ae 
All milk shoul 
good, healthy, s 


necessary. We want a ‘unifor rT 
telligent inspection) ‘by competent 
epectors. It would be well for 
_milk inspectors of ‘the different Ne 
England States to meet in confere 
with the milk inspectors _ ( 
and the other large cities to 
-@ satisfactory, uniform method. 
The same old question is « 
ent as to the accuracy of 
test and the sampling, as it 
weight is the basis by which the p 
ducers are paid and it is of the 
importance that it should be « } 
rectly. I believe you ‘will all 
with me that mistakes may be 
~and that the work may not ‘be: 


believe that any of the a 
are dishonest. I think it wou 
more satisfactory if the te 
be done oftener than once a 
especially -in hot. - ‘weather, 
samples would be in better ‘ios 
Bet correct results. It some me’ od 
‘could be devised so that 1 
and testing might be done 
terested parties it it would : 
of this criticism. 
-In closing I want to take this op) 


aistinde that this Association 1 
_ ceived in its different acti 


culture, Colleges of Agriculture, 
Granges, and many other 


the valuable assistance rendered 
the press in 2 deme — right 
sentiment. ‘ 
Respectfully scnnitted, 

= eas ADAMS, Presi¢ 


Voted—that the report of th 
dent be referred to the Commi 
Miscellaneous Business. 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW 
NESA SS ees 
‘Resolutions were ‘called for 
assigned to the various commi 
Meeting oes soe bg aa 
P.M. ae % 


AFTERNOON (SESSION. 
- Meeting called to order at 1.30 Pa 
President Adams in the chair. 
‘An address was tron by, 
President F.W. Clark, 
President Adams then 
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_ expense. 


executive oflesr of the committee 
selected iby the producers. 

sk fs FINANCES, 

The report of the Treasurer will 
discuss in detail the financial condi- 
tion of the organization and its im- 
provement during the past year. The 
Treasurer has, every month, inspec- 
‘ted the books and accounts and veri- 
fied the receipts and expenditures, I 
especially inyite your attention to that 
part of the Treasurer’s report which 
shows the distribution of expenses 
_ between the ‘country and city activi- 
ties of the Association. No part of 
my work has occasioned so_much 
study as the proper expenditure of 
monies received. I concur in the 
recommendation. of the President, that 
& substantial permanent fund should 
be accumulated. - 

> The: test of efficient management 1s 


eatieninea the - nie ingeers cost. Ex- 
penditures cannot be justified on the 
ground of returns if such returns 
could have been obtained with less 
I know of no way in which 
the work accomplished could have 
‘been done at. less cost, Until recently, 
we have been handicapped by the lack 
of funds. By employing a trained 
office manager and increasing our cler- 


ical force, we have largely decreased 


the. accumulated work of previous 
months and are perfecting a system 
ge. which. -we hope to bring and keep 
“ our records, correspondence and other 
matters strictly up to date. The 
financial puzzle is the collection of 
dues. Less than one-half the members 
pay their dues monthly. Too many 
pay none at all, We-have recently es- 
tablished a system of quarterly secre- 
tarial reports and remittances, which 
will, we believe, materially aid in the 
keeping. our membership roll and col- 
lections up to date. Please note the 
inventory ag compared with last year. 


Our office equipment is adequate, 
modern and up to date. It should be 
kept so. 


The value of the organization to its 
members and to the dairy industry, 
cannot be entirely expressed in either 
its cost or the financial returns. Its 
existence may, however, be justified 
by what it has accomplished. I am 
prepared to show specific instances 
wherein the work of this organization 
has brought hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the dairymen of New Eng- 
land within the past year, which they 
would not otherwise have received, - 

One experience may be cited. A 
_ dealer in this market declined to ac- 
cept the price demanded by this As- 
‘sociation until within an hour from 
the time he had been notified that 


his failure would mean the with-— 


drawal of his supply. The difference 
involved was %4,c per quart. Had the 


Association yielded to his proposal or | 
been unable to have enforced its de- 
mands, 


those supplying this dealer 
alone would have received several 


- thousands~of dollars less than was 


actually paid them for their milk in 
that price period. Had this dealer 
paid less for his milk,_other dealers 


would have demanded the same privi- 


lege and the other markets throughout 
New England would have paid corres- 
pondingly | less. Altogether, in this 
one instance the Association by reason 
of its strength and the courage of 
its officers - to use that strength to 
defend ‘their: just demands, put over 


one bu ata thousand dollars in the 
han © datrymen of New Eng- 


- Jand, 
curred not 


less than three times 
within the past year, one applying to 


the present month. 


PUBLICITY. 

It is not necessary to rehearse the 
activities of the Association in pro- 
moting the use of dairy products. 
The Boston Milk Campaign, so called, 
is a child of this organization. It 
should be reorganized and continued 
upon a business-like basis under close 
supervision. Plans to that end will 
be submitted for your approval. 

_ PRICHS. 

The following tabulation of prices 
for 1918 and 1919 is illuminating. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE PRICES 

PER QUART F. O. B. BOSTON 

FOR ALL MILK. 


Gain 1919 
Over 
1918 1919 1918 
January 085 .0924 .0074 
February .085 0858 . 0008 
March .085 . 0829 .0021 
April 08 081 001 
May ve 0663 0741 . 6078 
June . 0643 .0723 . 0080 
July =0736 4079 . 0054 
August ~.08 .0853 .0053 
September . 082 . 0864 0044 
October *209 .0959 ~—-. 0059 
November .0975 .10 -0025 
December 0975 10 0025 


The following dealers reported their 
purchases and sales under oath each 
month: H. P. Hood & Sons, The Whit- 
ing Interests, Turner Centre System, 
Alden Brothers, and Plymouth 
Creamery. The total purchases of 
these five concerns, multiplied by the 


gain or loss per quart gives the 


following increase in the amount paid 


for milk bought by them 1919 over 
that same milk were it bought at the 
price paid in 1918. 


| January $107,323.71 
February 11,158.00 
March 35,498.52 
April 18,896.71 
May 176,811.34 
June 190,490.34 
July 107,787.76 
August 80,725.92 
September 60,565.54 
October 81,674.71 
November 27,510.72 
December 31,571.73 
$858,917.96 


It is interesting to note that the 
greatest gain in price over the former 
year occurred in May, June and July, 
the period of greatest surplus. 

When set against the costs for the 
corresponding months, they show that 
efficient dairying is today receiving 
an increased net return. Prices and 
conditions in the Boston market re- 
mained under the control of the Fed- 
eral Milk Commission until April 1st, 
1919. By agreement, the same sys- 
tem of marketing was continued until 


Jaunary ist, 1920, with price adjust- | 


ments from time to time. The un- 
fortunate clerical error which resulted 
in the underpayment for market milk, 
amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, is under litigation, which 
will be discussed by our Attorney. 
This litigation was instituted after 
long delay with great reluctance, and 
only after the Directors had offered 
a settlement ata figure far below 
their just demands. It remains to be 
seen whether legal proceedings or an 
arbitrary refusal to continue to do 
business, is the better way to adjust 
such differences. 

The prices at which market milk 
has been sold, have roughly corre- 
sponded to the cost of production 


Similar experiences have oc- according to the 
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reports made by 

the New PEngland 
reliance cannot be 
placed upon cost figures obtained 
under anything less than careful, 
competent and constant supervision. 
We have had the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the (County Farm Bureaus and 
Extension Departments of the State 
Colleges im our studies of cost figures. 
We acknowledge with appreciation, 
our indebtedness to those agencies. 
By express agreement with the Na- 
tional Food Administration, the Fed- 
eral Milk ‘Commission was to fix 
prices to be paid to producers for 
milk, upon the basis of cost plus a 
reasonable profit. The Federal gov- 
ernment was committed to that policy 
as a war measure, to insure produc- 
tion, The ‘State of Massachusetts, 
through a recent Commission, infer- 
entially accepted that basis by ap- 
proving prices on the ground, that ‘a 
careful and exhaustive study of the 


dairies from all 
states. A‘bsolute 


costs. of milk production” convinced 
her authorities that the price de- 
manded was “not unreasonable.” 


Obviously, cost plus profit must be 
received in business to warrant its 
continuance. We have _ frequently 
stated that until we knew what it 
cost to make our product, we could 
not know what we were trying to 
get for it. 

Some plan for continuous and com- 
petent cost studies should be im- 
mediately established. 

There are grave differences of opin- 
ion as to the propriety of cost plus 
profit basis for selling prices. It may 
violate the economic law of supply 
and demand, a law which cannot be 
repealed, nor violated without a pen- 
alty. Our problem is to know our 
costs plus the profit we desire. This 
means cost studies and constructive 
salesmanship. 

There has recently appeared in the 
Massachusetts markets, a consider- 
able quantity of milk, sold under a 
price system (based upon the value 
of the by-products of milk with . 
weekly fluctuations according to mar- 
ket quotations. No concern can safely 
buy a considerable supply on one 
basis with its competitors buying on 
another, which may give an unfair 
handicap or advantage. 

There must be a best plan for sel- 
ling milk. The best plan for the in- 
dustry is the best plan for the individ- 
ual. The welfare of all cannot be 
built up on the temporary advantage 
to an individual or a group. It is 
necessary that those concerned shall 
decide what plan is best and then all 
follow it. 


SURPLUS 

The surplus plan propounded by the 
Federal Milk Commission was in ope- 
ration in Boston until January Ist, 
1920, subject to some violations by 
the Boston dealers. In other markets, 
notably Worcester and Springfield, a 
different plan has been adopted, under 
which dealers have agreed to take 
from each dairy during the succeed- 
ing months, the amount it produced 
during certain given months, excess 
production (being paid for upon a dif- 
ferent basis. In the price discussion 
tomorrow, these matters will be fully 
considered. 

The arrangement made for Boston 
for the months of January and Febru- 
ary 1920, was a temporary expedient 
whose continuance is not recommend- 
ed. Various plans will, we believe, be, 
submitted for the consideration of 
this meeting. Human wisdom has not 
yet devised a practical and equitable 
solution of this problem. Two things 
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which will go far toward this solution, 
lie within control of the dairymen 
themselves; first, to equalize produc- 
tion; second, to themselves own the 
facilities for handling surplus milk. 
_I shall listen with great interest and 
respect to the discussion of this prob- 
lem, Its existence cannot be denied. 
We are in possession of records made 
under oath, which show the fluctuat- 
ing quantities of milk sold to the 
Boston dealers since May 1918. Such 
information is absolutely essential to 
a (proper understanding of the prob- 
lem with which we must deal. It was 
largely to secure this information that 
we accepted and worked under the 
plan proposed by. the Federal Com- 
mission. 
NEW DEPARTMENTS. 


The Directors have approved of a 
plan for two new departments in owr 
organization. We desire first, to 
establish a statistical department for 
the study of costs, prices and other 
matters, relative to and necessary for 
the intelligent sale of our products. 
I doubt if the membership in general, 
appreciates the tremendous -respon- 
sibility placed upon its sales commit- 
tee, At stated periods that committee 
fixes a price at which not less than 
six million dollars worth of products 
is sold each month. A variation of a 
fraction of a cent per unit means hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the 
whole transaction. No committee 
should undertake this great respon- 
sibility without having at its com- 
mand, the most reliable data as to 
costs, prices and market demands. 
No person can satisfactorily assemble 
this information without training, 
wide experience and freedom from 
other demands upon his time. 

It is highly desirable and necessary 
that accurate information be had at 


all times as to the situation and trend. 


in the dairy business of New England. 
Studies should be made of its devel- 
opment or decline, where, when and 
for what reason these changes occur. 
These matters offer a field for work 
which will employ the entire time of 
a trained man; first, to determine ana 
tabulate the exact costs of production 
under typical conditions representing 
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a reasonable degree of efficiency; 
second, to compile information with 
respect to market conditions and 


prices; third, to study the develop- . 
ment and changes in the dairy in- | 


dustry. 


The New England Dairyman has in- 
creased to a. twenty page paper and 
may soon go to twenty-four pages. 
We have had splendid support from 
our advertisers, which has enabled us 
to send a monthly message to all 
our members with practically no ex- 
pense. It is my ambition that the 
New England Dairyman should carry 
constructive informatiov and dis- 
cussions of market conditions to the 
producers of New England. I believe 
that to an appreciable extent, there 
“s a larger understanding of market- 
jing problems than could have been 
obtained without this publication. 
‘t is invaluable as a support for the 
organization. Its editorial columns 
should be maintained upon a high 


plane. As its size increases, it offers 


a greater opportunity to lay before 
our membership, the information they 
should have. The preparation of ma- 


terial for publication should be dele- 


gated to a trained writer conversant 
with the general subject matter. 
Weekly and daily newspapers will 
give liberal space to matters which 
interest their readers. With our 
present membership, much space is 
available in these publications, if 
suitable matter can be furnished. 
We should maintain a press bureau in 
connection with our Boston office, 


‘whose business it should be to furnish 
‘such copy aS may be properly used by 


the daily and weekly papers. It is 
highly desirable that the large city 
dailies be furnished regularly with 
such information as will clearly lay 
before their readers, the condition of 
the dairy industry. Reliable informa- 
tion of this character would be ap- 
preciated by the consumer. 

Our plan for the continuance of the 
“Boston Milk Campaign” calls for the 
representation of this organization 
upon a Board of Managers. Some 
man competent to pass upon the mer- 
its of a publicity program in all its 
details, should represent us in that 
capacity. 
dorsed the establishment of a publi- 
city department with a competent 
person in charge who shall first, edit 
the New England Dairyman; second, 
furnish news matter to the daily and 
weekly press of New England, and 
third, represent the organization in 
advertising our product. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 

The National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration is a movement through which 
organizations similar to ours may get 
together for their mutual advantage. 
It deserves and should receive the 
moral and financial support of this 
organization. We have been lax in 
this Regard. We should make: good 
our proper share of the expense of 
the National organization in the past 
and contribute our share in the 
future. The need of clarifying legis- 
lation in a national way, will doubt- 
less be explained by the President of 
the National Association, who honors 
us today with his presence. 

Just as a single individual is help- 
less by himself, just as a community 
can do little without the co-operation 
of other communities, just for the 
same reason that the states are as- 
sembled in the_nation, this organiza- 
tion is interested that the industry 
which it represents, shall be organ- 
ized efficiently everywhere. In this 
work of organizing the dairy Interests 


The Directors have en-- 


of the country and co-operating ” with _ 


such organizations when established, 


New England must do her part. 
FUTURE POLICIES 
The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association is the biggest co-oper- 
ative movement ever organized in 
New Hngland and one of the biggest 
in the country. It deals with a com- 
modity absolutely essential to buman 
welfare, in the handling of which mil- 
lions of dollars are invested and thou- 
ands of people employed. The very 
size and strength of the organization, 
furnish its opportunity and its danger. 


“With power Should come caution. 


Success in getting the wrong things 
is as bad as failure in getting the 
right. (Bigness of power demands 
bigness of object. Detail must not be 


neglected, but our strength should 


not be frittered away on little things. 
Blue jays are not shot with 14” guns. 
True, the whole is equal to the sum 
of its parts, but those parts should 
be built to a design that when as- 


sembled, will make a symmetrical and. 


harmonious whole. The ability to 
deal with big things in a big way, 
carries with it the obligation to so do. 
This organization should realize its 
power and apply it to fundamentals. 
It should outline and follow clean cut 


policy of development, not jump from: 


temporary expedient to untried ex- 
periment. May I suggest three things 
vital to our success, in which we 


should concern ourselves, transporta- — 


tion, legislation and finance. 

The return of transportation facili- 
ties to private control] may mean a 
reorganization of facilities and rates 
applying to the commodities which 
we buy and sell. Few realize the size 
and importance of the dairy industry 
in New England from a transportation 
standpoint. We pay the railroads an- 
nually many millions of dollars for 
transportation of market milk alone. 
The many more millions we pay for 
transporting milk by-products, feeds, 
live stock and the like, give to our 
industry a right to be heard in the 


~ 


rates charged, and facilities provided. 


We should prepare to present our 
rights intelligently and demand to be 
heard in future changes with respect 
and consideration. 

The legal status of agriculture and 
of the commodity with which we are 
particularly concerned, varies in dif- 
ferent states and is uncertain in the 
country. There is overwhelming need 
of a uniform New England legislative 
program with respect to agriculture in 
general and dairy interests in par- 
ticular. Similarly the status of organ- 
ized agriculture must be clarified in 
national legislation. -Herein lies a 
field for the exercise of sound judg- 


ment which must be based upon care-~ 


ful consideration! after tharauen scudy 
and investigation. 

« The proper and legitimate develop- 
ment of any industry requires the 
adequate investment of capital. The 
public necessity for agricultural and 


dairy development in New England, 


demands that adequate capital be 
available and suitable arrangements 
made for its release to those who 
would use it in this industry. “—Farm- 
ers themselves can best estimate the 
security and safeguard the risk of 
such investments. The capitalization 
of agricultural production, should be 
arranged upon a plan suited to and 
approved by the men in whose hands 
that wealth would give the greatest 
amount of.production. 

In all these things favorable action © 
can be had if legitimate needs are 


shown, but before such action is de- 


- 


dered in lines like like th e is 
measured in caewes os 
portant. > 


what you teh to ao. 
reaffirmation and announcemel 
the poe. policy framed and opie 


portant to public welfare. Sa 
but clearly, we should state the p poli 


the marketing of our product. | 
deliberately, but ruthlessly, w 4 ; 
proceed upon the program we outline. 

These policies should be annot 
that the public may’know its 
that the dealers may protect their: 
vestments and the farmers © 
in the movement. It we can 
and promote @ system under » 
the product of our farms shall 
out to those who use them an 
requirements move in to those 
need them, an orderly econ 
system, not operated for profit, 
tem in which salaries shall be oae 
such as will attract efficient : 
and profits seed such as ‘shall 


. 
— 
_ 


right to esac An paars! 
Perhaps, but nearer teallzanee 


prteted upon, Sat chant r 
supported. 1 

: PERSONAL WORD. - 

- Many will declare from the r 
of this report, that the wits 
ionary and impractical. 
I hold, however, that it will be a 
of valuable opportunity if this or, 
ization with its power to do so m 
shall fail to do as much as it 
We must set up ideals. We ' 
reach them. Better fail in trying an 
fail by not trying. The support of 
intelligent people can only =) 
achieved by doing our Last wa tryin 
to do better. . 

I have believed for years. 3 that if 
farmers were properly organized 
_in possession of the information 
which they could base intelligent 
tion, they could and would work 
their own salvation. I believe | 


to it, the nearer we come ‘ the fi 
which intrenched opposing fe 
‘will make. The immediate future 
doubtless witness a clash betwer 
old order and the new. In 
which have stood between us 
those to whom we sell and from who 
we buy, will not yield their point c 
vantage without a struggle. The 
will attack this movement front, f ] 
and rear. Personally, I have no 
of the outcome, if two things « ea 
done, First, lay before the ‘produ 
' themselves pre infor 


organized to an, issue and not t 
remedy: It was ' designed t to 
the means by wee those : 

corned could thems 


yaa 
Ce hands of | 


, men to whom the 
i ue e of more ‘im- 
Such meén 


e cause — is big 
while eucuED. to 


aoa bat ites I am 
‘success. Isee in it, not 
lishment, but an opportun-_ 
hall we live up to it? Are we. 
one and brave enough? Time — 
tell. 


Respectfully submitted, 
; RICHARD PATTEE.. 


ebster as Treasurer read his 


t ‘ele ee payment: I have - 
mended from time to. time, cer- 
changes fin the office work, 
have been made, It is 4, tre- 

19 job to keep track of the 
pts when paid in monthly items 
fa few cents each by manf thou, 
ands of people. If there is any way 
ch this work can be simplified, 

ght to be done. 
The -plan- of monthly collections 
ou deductions by the dealers — 
in __ the milk checks, is not. ideal 
s the only practical way in 
‘we can be sure. of a regular 
Ni income. Experience shows _ 
_ collections by Secretaries are 
2e ain and expensive. — Some way 
‘be devised for making col- 
ons from those who do not pay 
sh the dealers. At no time dur- 

e year more than half of the. 
led membership — paid monthly 
‘There are a large number of 


a 


lever paid any dues since they 
: the organization. Some way 
_ be provided | to either put 
members on a paying basis or 
) them from. the rolls. 

recommend that at the earliest 
time a definite sum be set 
as a permanent fund which 


it has. reached suitable propor- 
anent fund not to 
a t in case ‘of sudden 
and with ‘the approval of 
eting or Te Board. of Direc- 


1% oe the eal year. 
session of a large Ancome Is 
me Lee is 
this organization 
mey. It should not*col-_ 
‘members any méfe than — 


a permanent fund. 
should ™ practice - 
: rhe total expenditures 
5 but the work ac-- 
s been done at a mini- 
se and has been worth 


™m epee ) sae times what 
i K 
ss, the pay- 
‘salaries, the fur- 
equipment, and 
a reasonable 
md that the 
nt should be 


| more. than — 


e I—that Mr. “Pattee’s coe be 


lem’ rs’ names on the books,’ who 


‘be increased from year to year Furniture & Fixtures 


| Miseéllaneous expense 


re nd og ae tS Ba 
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RECEIPTS 

Baan on hand Jan. 1st, 1919 $1,230. 98 
Received from Dues 67,335.12 
Received from Fees 7,119.20 
Received from Donations 172.59 
Interest on Bank Deposits 47.38 
_Cash discourffs received 14.63 
Money borrowed on Note 4,500.00 

- Received from annual baft 
quet,-1919 © 538.00 

Received from H. P. Hood 
& Sons, back dues 436.16 


Rent—Boston Milk Campaign 86.80 
Miscellaneous (Receipts 144.90 
As . 80,394.78 
$81,625.76 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Payments as per list $66,301.04 
In settlement Note Payable 5,500.00 
Int. on Notes Payable 38.40 
$71,839.44 
fr 

- Cash on Hand January 1, 
1920 ‘~ $9,786.32 


DISBURSEMENTS IN DETAIL 
_Returng to Locals (for dues 
rec’d 1918) 
Officers & Directors salaries 
_ and expenses isoeies & 
EF. W. Clark—(Pres. 1918) 
Salary -—$2,680.00 
_ Expense—$1,816.24 
F. §. Adams—(Pres. 1919) 
Salary —$245.00 
Expense—$384.69 
H. L. Webster—.Treasurer) 
Salary —$95.00 . 
Expense—117.16 
Richard Pattee (Mg. Direc) 
Salary —$4,816.67 
Expense—$1,094.68 
W. P. Davis (Asst. 
Salary —$2,499.98 
" ‘Hxpense— 787.76 
~ DIRECTORS 
. (Salaries —$781.50 # 
Expenises—1,642.72/ 
ORGANIZERS 
Salaries —$5,379.45 


$6,995.39 


4,496.24 
629.69 
212.16 

5,911.35 

Mer.) 


3,267.74 


2,423.82 


. Expenses— 6,166.18. ~< 11,546.63 
Legal Expenses ies 393.33 
Taxés 16.80 
Association Fees & Dues 237.50 
Mise. general expenses 761.52 
Annual Meeting (1919) 1,530.11 
Turner Centre System - — 2,267.16 
1,795.71 
Expense of Market Com. 295.88 
Manchester Market Com. 60.12- 


BOSTON OFFICE EXPENSE 


Salaries R ~ $6,493.13 
Stationery & Printing 1,656.71 
ee 388.89 
i 1,189.40 
Teleyhone & Telegraph — 494.23 
-~Rent 2,033.32 
Heat & ‘Light — £33.27 
Janitor Service 125.50: 
ssi Soe eave Expense — 1,773.91 
= - $14,288.36 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE EXPENSE 
Salaries (Manager & Asst.) $2,486.41 
Travelling expenses 678.57 
Telephone & Telegraph 111.36 
Stationery & Printing ~ | 42.96 
Postage — 42.75 
Supplies 35.79 
Heat and Light 4 *17.27 
Miscellaneous SxDenSS. 193.42 
$3608.53 

WORCESTER OFFICE EXPENSE 


Salaries (Mer. & ASsistant) $3,539.96 


Travelling expenses ni 545.75 

Rent f 252.00 

238.52 

Telephone & Telegraph 185.45 

Stationery & Printing 70.61 
Heat. & Light 9.00 
191,58: . 


\ 
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Reliance Line Sprayers 


Fruit Crops That Pay 


The fruit grower no longér ques- 
tions whether or not he will buy a 
sprayer,—he knows that he cannot 
grow first class fruit without one. It 
is simply a matter of what kind he had 
best get. 


Ospraymo machines have been made 


for over thirty years in a factory de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture 
of spraying machinery. It is safe to 
state that approximately two-thirds of 
the fruit growers of New England are 
using this company’s products. 


High pressure is the secret of effi- 
cient spraying,—Ospraymo machines 
leave nothing to be desired in this re- 


_ spect. The most noticeable thing about 


the outfit illustrated, for example, is its 
sturdy appearance, next to that—its 
accessibility. (Loosening one bolt and 
one union gives access to the pump 
‘valves whose seats are reversible giv- 
ing double average life.) Automatic 
Agitators keep liquid in constant solu- 
tion. Brushes keep the suction strain- 


ers at all times clean and prevent sedi- 
ment from clogging pumps and nozzles. 


Send for Catalog 4F. 


Bracxert, SHAW & LUNT Co. 


1 Washington Street > Boston 
Somersworth - = = N. H. 
POWER WATER LIGHT 
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PROSPERITY 


The dairy farmer 
should be enjoying a 
prosperity never before 
known in the history of 
the country. 


The demand together 
with the unlimited pur- 
chasing power of the 
public has made it es- 
sential that the highest 
quality dairy poducts 
be produced to supply 
this ready demand. 

The dairyman cannot 
therefore, afford to sell 
milk and cream that is 
not up to the highest 
standard when such un- 
precedented prices are 
being paid for these 
products. 


The use of 


Wvando 


Pas: Cleaterand Cleanstl af 


enables the dairyman to 
so thoroughly and easily 
clean separators, cream 
cans and other dairy 
utensils that dirt, sour- 
ness and other unclean- 
ly conditions which us- 
ually destroy high qual- 
ity will no longer be 
retarding influences, 
but the pure, rich, un- 
adulterated cream will 
pay the profit which ‘is 
due the dairyman. 

Your supply 
house will 
fil] 


Indian in 
circle. 


your 
order. 
. It cleans 
in every 
package clean 


THE J. B. FORD CO., 
101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, - - Mass. 


Main Office & Works 
Wyandotte, - - Mich: 


Supplies 34.48 - 
a $5,067.30 

LAWRENCE OFFICE BXPENSE 
Salaries (Mgr. & Assistant) $259.33 
Travelling expenses 55.00 
Postage 71.53 
Supplies 35.54 
Stationery & Printing 34.82 
Telephone & Printing 26.66 
Rent 15.00 
Miscellaneous Expense-— 8.82° 
— $506.70 
Total Disbursement $66,301.04 

Balance on hand 

January 1st, 1920 $9,786.32 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND. 
LIABILITIES 
Assets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
Roll-top desks 
Flat-top desks 
Stenographer’s desks 
Oak tables 
Small tables 
Oak telephone stand 
Typewriter chairs 
Revolving desk chairs 
Office chairs 
Addressing Machine 
Adding Machine 
Check ‘Writer 
Mimeograph Machine 
Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Typewriters 
Stencils 
Office partitions and shelves 
$4,796.19 
Cash on hand January 1st: 
Boston 
Providence 
Lawrence 
Worcester 


mo he Oo 


= 
IH 


OANKFPHHH AG 


9,786.32 
100.00 
100.00 

96.69 


$14,879.20 
LIABILITIES -~. 
Dues to be returned to Local 


Associations $7,153.76 
Dues to be returned to Co. 

Associations 2,979.59 

$10,133.35 

Assets over Liabilities $4,745.85 


AUDITORS’ STATEMENT 

We have examined the books and 
accounts of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association and hereby 
certify that the statement of receipts 
and disbursements and the statement 
of assets and liabilities, submitted 
herewith, are correct. 
ROBERT DOUGLAS & COMPANY 

Per PHILIP F. CLAPP, 
Cae. BAR 

February 26, 1920. 

Voted—that Mr. Webster’s report 
be accepted. . a 

Mr. Worthen, Attorney for the As- 
sociation, made a report on the mat- 
ter of litigation with the H. P. Hood 
& Sons. 

Voted—that Mr. 
be accepted. ; 

Mr. Pattee, representing the Com- 
mittee on Co-operative Marketing 


Worthen’s report 


made an oral report for that Commit- 


tee. 

Voted—That the report of the Com- 
mittee ‘be accepted. 

Under the introduction of Business 
for reference to Committees, further 
resolutions were introduced by dele- 
gates and assigned to the proper com- 
mittees for action, © 

Meeting was then adjourned until 9 
A. M. February 27th, 1920. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NE MPA 
February 27th, 1920. 
Meeting called to order at 9 A. M-» 
with President Adams in the chair. 


>» 


" 4 Wee * , 
THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRY MAN sie 


on the cost of producing mee 


Mr. M. T. Phillips of ‘philadelphia, F 
Pa., gave an address on the same sub- 
ject, as did also Professor Savage of 


Cornell University. 

Professor D. L. James gaye an ad- 
dress on * advertising in connection 
with the Boston Milk Campaign.” 


Mr. P. F. O’Keefe, President of the 


P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency and 


former President of the Pilgrim Pub- 


licity Association gave an sgn on 
“Advertising.” 

A recess was declared at which 
milk dealers were invited to present 
suggestions. 

Mr. Charles-Whiting and Mr. John 
K. Whiting of the Whiting interests, 


spoke on the distribution of milk from ; 


the dealer’s standpoint. 


Mr. Moody representing the Partey 


Centre System, answered a few ques- 


tons put to”him by the delegates but _ 


did not address them. 

Business was i edeislds after td 
dealers retired. 

Mr. L. E. MelIntire of Maine an- 
nounced to the delegates, the death 
of Mr. Roberts, Commissioner of Agri- 


culture in Maine and it was voted me 
To send a telegram of sympathy to — 


Mrs. Roberts from the Association. 
The following telegram was sent — to. 
Mrs. Roberts: “ 
“It was with deep ‘regret that the 
NEMPA 
this morning of your bereavement 


and the country’s loss. Our Associa- | 


tion to which he was so true a friend, 
extends sympathy in this trying hour.” 


The discussion of price fixing was — 


then opened by W. P. Davis, Ass’t 
Manager of the NEMPA. 

- At the conclusion of Mr. Davis’s re- 
marks, the meeting was adios un- 
til 1.30 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, é 
The meeting re-assembled at 1.30 


P. M. with President Adams in the hes 


chair. 

Voted--that in case the peace 
failed to finish its business during 
the afternoon, an evening sessfon be 
held. 

The subject of Advertising was 
again taken up and Mr. Pattee sub- 


mitted a plan for a publicity cam- 


paign to promote the use of dairy 


. products. 


Professor James amplified his re- 
marks of the morning session and 


showed advertisements which are be-- 


ing used for the advertising of dairy 
substitutes. : 


Voted—that the advertising plan as 


outlined by Mr. Pattee be accepted. 


As there was some doubt as to the ~ 
clearness of this plan, in the minds © 


_of the delegates, later in the session 
it was voted . a 


That the previous vote be reconsid-'" £; 


ered and the matter again laid before 
the delegates for discussion. 


Mr. Pattee gave further information © 
it was finally — 


on this subject and 
voted ! 


“That the Sales Committee be in- 
structed to r@équire the dealers to de- 


duct money for advertising milk from 
the amounts due the producers and 
‘to sell milk upon condition that such 
dealers contribute a like sum for the 
same purpose, and that the same 


amount be deducted from the oe 


ers’ bills as in the past.” : 
A rising vote was called for and 


after the ean ‘of the roll, the vote — 
’ stood “Aye”’— ° 


; “No”—6. 
REPORTS =e ‘COMMITTEES. = 


Mr. A. 8. Andrews, Chairman of the [fp 


Committee on By-Laws, ‘reported as 
follows: — , FS, Pas 


aed : 4 + 


in annual session learned — 


: ae 


DAY PREPAR 


_ Use Hansen’s 


Green - 
staves are. of heavy, 


- fitted. lumber, © 

creosote ie ae 
are -of extra _ heavy 8 

with rolled threads 

~ doors fit like safe or 


a 
i  tnatn rb) 
f | Veited by ioe ic 


Sraney ae 


- a WEST STRE 


is 


fot?’ | 
ATIONS 


Finest quality butter 


- made easily and_ ede a oe a 
using Hansen 's: Dairy Prepa- 


rations. 


— 
In the small dairy, to 1 


ripen. 
the cream just as is” done in| q 


- finest creameries, use a 


Brand Buttermilk - ‘Tablets. 

es ees Buti 

Color in the churn n 
tiful 


butter that beau 
~ Color, 


For cheese naking Hansen’ 
Rennet Tablets (or : 
Tablets) and Hansen’ s Che ese 
Color Tablets are used. 


- Hansen’s pores Preparations sol 


Ba 


‘tok Little Fa 


W Waigr-Ziect 
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afte: of the By-naee is berolg = 
amended by aeeine Bereee 5, » as fale: 
_ lows: a 

Section 5.- E hai abatioe a ‘tie As-" - 
sociation who has not paid his dues 
for six months, shall automatically be 

suspended for. noh-payment of dues. 
Such member shall be ‘notified when. 

rr bas dues are in arrears” four months 
in such manner as the Board of Direc- 
tors shall determine. ‘Such member 
‘shall lose all his rights and privileges 

~ in the . Association. Such member 
niay be reinstated. by payment of 


= s accrued for the six months prior 
3 to, suspension.” : 
Voted—that this resolution be 
adopted. : 


“Article 6, Sbetidh 2 is amended by 
striking out the word ‘January’ so as 
to read as follows: 

Section, 2. The voting embers Of: 
the County Association shall be the 

- Presidents of Locat Associations and 
_ delegates chosen upon the following 
- basis. The Presidents shall repre- 

sent the first 20 members in each Lo- 
eal Association. Local Associations 
may shave an additional representa- 
tive for each additional 20 members or 
major fraction thereof. Such dele- 
gates shall be elected by ballot by the 
members of each Local Asso¢iation at 
its annual meeting.”s 
Voted—that this resolution be 
adopted. = : 

“Article 5, Section 3, is hereby _ 
-amended by striking ou the word » 

‘January’ and substituting therefor the 

words ‘Not later than November 15th’ 

so as to read as follows: 
Section 3. Every Local organiza- 
_ tion shall hold an annual meeting for 
the election of officers not later than 

-_ November 15th of each year and such 

other meetings as its regulations may 
~ require.” © 
_ Voted—that this resolution be 
adopted. 

“Article 6, Section 4 is amended by 
‘striking out the word ‘February’ and 
- substituting therefor the word ‘De- 
- cember’ so as to read as follows: 

— Section 4. Each County Associa- 
_tion shall hold a meeting on.or be- 


E 
; 
+ 
3 
& 
PS 
; 
: 


fore the fifteenth day of December of 
each ‘year for the election of officers 

and the designation of associating 

voting members.” 
Voted—to adopt this resolution. 
“Article 7, Section 3, by striking out 
the words, ‘Thursday of February’ 
_ and substituing therefor words ‘Tues- 
’ day of January’ so as to read as fol- 
lows: 


— Section 3. The Central Association 

shall hold a meeting on the last Tues- 

day of January in each year in the 

_ City of Boston, Mass., at such place 
.and hour as its Board of Directors 

may determine for the -election of 

officers and the transaction of such 

other business as may properly come 

before it.” 


a “Article 5, of the By-Laws is amend 
ed by adding Section 6 as follows: 
_- The Board of Directors are hereby 
- empowefed to revoke the charter is- 
> sued to any Local Association for 
_ cause. It shall be cause for such 
_ revocation that the Local Association 
_ shall have refused or neglected to per- 
_ form the duties imposed upon such 
Local Association by these By-Laws 
or other orders of the Central Asso- 
_ ciation. A two- thirds vote of ethe 
Board of- Directors shall be necessary 
_ to revoke any charter in accordance 
if with the Section.” 

Bo “Article 7 of the By-Laws is Ehensby 
amended by adding Section 11 as fol- 
Blows; i” 


* 


_ the: ‘New England Dairyman,’ or by 
mailing a copy of such notice post- 


“as it appears upon the records of the 
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Section 11. Members shall be noti- 


- fied at least ten days before any regu- 


Made in New England 


_ lar or special meeting of the Central 

~ Association shall be called, by pub- 

lishing a notice of such meeting, in 
NEPouSET| Boe 


paid to each member at his residence 


Association. 

‘Section 12. Directors shall be nott- 
fied at least two days before any reg- 
ular or special meeting of the Board 
of Directors shall be called, by mail- 
ing a copy of the notice postpaid to 
the residence of each Director as it ~ 
appears upon the books of the Asso- 
ciation, or in such other manner as 
the Board of Directors may by vote™ 
prescribe.” 

“Article 5 of the By-Laws is amend- 
ed by adding Sections 6 and 7 as fol- 


oS ae 6. No Local ication i ‘Good Old Paroid : 


shall contract debts or liabilities in if ; 
excess of the amount due the Local Good old Paroid’’——That’s what farmers call.the best roll 
Association from’ the Central Asso- roofing ever made. 


ciation, without the consent in writ- ss 
ing of the Boar of Directors of the For more than 20 years Neponset Paroid has protected 


Central Association. cattle, poultry, stock, tools, equipment, crops, and homes 
Section 7.-No Local Association ‘ from the attacks of rain and sleet, sun and snow—at the low- 
shall engage in or undertake any new est service cost per square foot per year. 
projects involving the credit of the 
Association without consent in writ- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the 
Central Associations.” 
Voted—that the above-amendments 


One farmer writes, “Neponset Paroid is the greatest roofing 
investment I ever made.. Ten years ago 1 decided that to 
keep my prize stock warm and healthy I needed on the roof 
and siding of my barn the best roofing that money could buy. 


be adopted. I bought good old Paroid. It’s still good old Paroid—it 
Article 8 as printed in the By-Laws hasn’t cost me a penny for repairs and it still looks good for 
was amended by substituting the word another ten years.’ - 
“elect” for the word: “designate.” 
Voted—that this article be accepted Three Colors—Red, Green, Gray 
as amended. - Paroid slate-surfaced’ comes in repair NOW. You owe it to 
The Committee on Resolutions, Mr. two colors—natural slate-red and yourself to use Paroid. There’s 
L, H. Healey, Chairman, reported as slate-grcen. It is the most beau- a Neponset Roofing for every 
follows: tiful slate-surfaced roll roofing need and every purse. If you 
“Whereas many producers are pay- made. Just what you need for do not know who is your nearest 
ing a station charge, so-called, for vour house or barn—right over dealer in Neponset Roofs write 
which no service is rendered, be it old wooden shingles. Paroi gray to us. Send for full informa- 
Kdseivod : comes in two weights, Buildand tion, W 


That the NEMPA go on record op- 
posing the practice and that the mar- 
keting committeg be instructed to 
make such adjustments as are -neces- 


sary to place these charges upon that — WK 
milk which receives the service.” Teh de 4, sei Fertilize 

The Committee recommended its ‘ Ns VN Ss ae 
adoption and reference of the subject ate WOW ~ aes we UR 
matter to the marketing committee, EE ET. 
of the NEMPA. 

Voted—that the report of the Com- 
mittee be accepted. , 

“Resolved, That after the dues or- 
ders on dealers have been signed by 
members, that the dues should be col- 
lected by the Central Association on 
those -orders.”’ 

The Committee reported that as Essex Fertilizers are especially profitable to the farmer because 
this is covered in another resolution, they save lebor and grow greater crops on the same number of 
that it be rejected. e acres for high market prices. 


Voted—that the recommendation of Farmers are cautioned to enter orders early as supply of raw 
the committee be adopted. ve materials is uncertain. Write for our Booklets about how to grow 
“Resolved: That C. Brigham Co. be crops and for our agent’s name. Local agents wanted. 
required to make returns to produc- ea 
ers each day, relative to the amount ESSEX FERTILIZER Co., Boston, Mass. 
of milk each producer ships them at Branch Consolidated Rendering Co. 
their plant at Leicester Junction, Vt., 


also that returns on test. for butterfat Sapa 
shall be made promptly.” 0 : 


\ Ws SS A y. 
The Committ mimended it - : Ge pare 
e Committee recommended its re ES Ns 3! oP 


jection. 


Voted—to adopt the recommenda- ao 


tion of the Committee. 


“Whereas it being at the Local 
meeting of the NEMPA held at North 
Troy this day, January 10th, 1920, Re- 
solved, To respectfully beg of our 
‘President and brother dairymen mem- 
bers of the NEMPA, as a necessity of 
having published in the French lan- 
guage copies of the “New England 
Dairyman,” which are to be for- 
warded to those desiring same. 


BIRD & SON, incorporated (Established 1795) East Walpole, Mase 


win less farm labor New England farmers 
will be able to grow even larger crops by 
using Essex Animal Fertilizers. Made from the best 
organic materials, BLOOD, BONE AND MEAT, 
to which we add high grade chemicals. Always active and reli- 


able. For worn out soil we are selling an Animal Fertilizer with 
4% water-soluble POTASH. 
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TOP QUALITY 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


4 A HAVINGS CO. 
nortom price "E pineal dv v. : 
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Cow HEALTH ts 
as Important as 


Feeding 


When a cow's milk yield 
falls off, it is-more likely to 
be a question of health than 
of food, Over-feeding will 
only make matters worse. 
Milk cows are subject to im- 
pairment of digestive and 
genital organs and the milk 
production is immediately re- 


duced. 


These vital organs can be toned up and 
strengthened by feeding KOW- KURE, the 
great cow medicine. This remed¥ is also used : 
in treating such ailments as Abortion, Barren- 
ness, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Bunches 
and Milk Fever, The best dairymen keep 
it constantly on hand. Sold by feed dealers 
and druggists; 60c and $1.20, 


Send for valuable free freatise on cow 


diseases, “‘THE HOME COW DOCTOR”. 


Dairy Association Co., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Soid By 
Dz ste ond 
tgs “they 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


ABSORBINE 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister. 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required atan appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered; Book 3 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veinsand Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence””’ free. 

W.F.YOUNG,' 165Temple $t., Springfield, Mase. 


GOLDEN. ce 
TONIC @ 
" 


HE part-time worker is a 

losing proposition. Keep Mg 
your horses “‘ft” by using this \ 
famous tonic at the first sign of 
disease. Av reliable treatment ; 
for Lost Appetite, Indigestion, Yel- >} 
low Water, Swelled Legs and Dis- \ 
temper. Sold by druggists and general 
stores; money-back guarantee. Price 
cents. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS & CO., fac., 
Enosburg F, alls, Vir 


ASK YOUR 
NEIGHBOR TO 
JOIN THE 
N. E. M. P. A. 


GENUINE BORDEAUX NOZZLE 


$1.36 DELIVERED TO YOU BY MAIL 


DO NOT BUY IMITATIONS 
DEEMING SPRAY PUMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CHARLES J. JACER CO. 


15 Gustom House Street, Boston 
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Resolved, that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be spread on the records of this 
Local, a copy forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of this organization in hopes that 
our request may be granted.” 

The Committee recommended its 
rejection. 

Voted—to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. 


“Resolved, That the unauthentic and 
unauthorized reports published in the 
daily press and purporting to give 
the income per farm in the United 
States, is one of the most pernicious 
and demoralizing influences with 
which the farmer has to contend and 
which results in much of the unrest 
at present manifested so strongly in 
our country and tending to still furth- 
er widen the breach between producer 
and consumer, and in the interest of 
all, we do hereby petition our United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
give the subject their fullest consid- 
eration and support, and that a copy 
of this. resolution be sent each of the 
Associations with which we are affli- 
ated.” 

The Committee recommended its 


reference to the Publicity Committee 


for its consideration. 

Voted—to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. 

“Whereas: The NEMPA has been in 
existence for three years and during 
that time the Milk Dealers in the 
Portland, .Maine, market, have re- 
fused to recognize the NEMPA or any 
or its officers, therefore be it. resolved: 
That the Central Organization go into 
the Portland market with the full 
strength and support of the NEMPA 
and demand recognition of our asso- 
ciation, and insist on compliance with 
our demands.” 

The Committee recommended its 
adoption and reference of the subject 
matter to the Marketing Committee. 

Vioted—to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. 

“Resolved: That in so far as prac- 
ticable, that the minutes)of Directors’ 
meetings be printed in the Dairyman, 
that the members may be kept better 
posted during the year and not have 
to wait until the annual meeting and 
hear all the minutes read.” 

The Committee recommeneded the 
adoption of the foregoing resolution: 

Voted—to adopt this resolution as 
read. 

“Resolved: That farmers should not 
be required to sell their products in 
markets regulated by law and com- 
pelled to buy their supplies and neces- 
sities in unregulated markets, but that 
if Federated or State governments un- 
dertake to fix prices on any one es- 
sential commodity, they should at the 
same time in common justice, fix 
prices on all other essential commodi- 
ties.” 

The Committee recommended its 
rejection and .are opposed to any 
price fixing by Federal or State au- 
thorities. 

Voted—that the report of the Com- 
mittee be adopted. 

“Resolved. That the NEMPA de- 
sires to place itself on record as op- 
posed to class legislation or partisan 


political action by organized agricul. . 


turalists; that it recognize that the 
welfare of the whole country is para- 
mount to that of any class, faction or 
party, and that the legislation we as 
farmers work for, and demand, should 
serve and does serve the common 
good of the, whole community.” 

The Committee recommended its 
rejection. 

Voted—that the report of the Com- 
mittee be adopted. 


Marek, 1920 
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"ANIMAL : 
FERTILIZERS 


: 

: 

4 

i) 

: 

To Get Profit Crops ; 

OU don’t have to take ane chances— 

You don’t have to waste time and money— 

Use Lowell Animal Fertilizers made from 

Bone, Blood, Meat, Chemicals, and guaranteed { 

to contain 4% water-soluble Potash. Z 

They put life into the soil—wake it up—Keep : 
it producing always up to mark. Z 

They favor the growth of clovers at the ex- ! 

pense of weeds and grasses. : 

They help starch formation, and make heavier : 


grain. 

Use Lowell Animal Fertilizers and watch your 
potato yield increase in quantity and quality. 
Watch the crops develop and the profits grow. 

Remember it is better to buy Lowel] Animal 2 | 
Fertilizers than to have poor crops. Order your : 
supply now and get results. 

In harmony with the efforts of the Soil Im- | 
provement Committee of the National Fertilizer 
Ass'n to standardize brands, we are now offering 
high grade complete fertilizers containing potash. a | 
The prices are from $10 to $16 per ton lower than 
last spring on such grades as 3-8-4, 4-8-4 and 4-8-6. : 

; 


LOWELL FERTILIZER CO. ‘ 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Boston, Mass./ 4 . 


é ‘thats the average: 
increase assured | 
-by Ubiko Mash . 


BIKO Buttermilk Egg Mash is made from a | 
| | special Ubiko formula patterned after that 
of the Pennsylvania Department’ of Agricul- 
ture. It is an ideal laying mash. Every known egg-making 
element is contained in it—meat, bone, gluten feed, wheat 
bran and middlings, ground oats, linseed meal and dried buttermilk. 


Ubiko, in many cases, doubles production. , On the average, it in- 
creases the yield one-quarter to one-third. It is a splendidly 
balanced mash suited to all flocks. Its digestibility is high. Protein 
19 per cert; fat 3 per cent; fibre 6 per cent};*ash 8 per cent. 


Send for cost record sheet and descriptive booklet. 


We also make Union Grains, Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko 
Pig Meal and Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept. D CINCINNATI, OHIO 


"BALANGED| RE RATION 
For.All Farm ace 


BUTTERMILK EGG MASH 
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a ae PROFITS 
PAPER PROMISES 


FEED THIS WAY. WITH INC BORY ever criticizes the quality of 
_ CLOVER HAY. 


ns referred to 
ay to call for 


al cs mmitttes to” ‘work out a_ 
ating plan and report the 


Unicorn—only its price. 


(, Anyone can come along and show you—on 
CORN OR * paper—how he can- equal Unicorn for less 
HOMINY money. 


Such men Have nothing to lose; but you have, 
and we have. 


See 
ble discussion it was 


Unicorn has to be uniformly good or we lose 
your trade and our business—the work of a 
‘20% Aa lifetime. That’s what we have at stake. 


) eh! flat- Spat ates deliv- 
the atation i producers in 


The kind of men we must satisfy are leaders 
UNICORN 4 of American dairying and dairy-cattle breed- : 
| - ing; shrewd, careful, exacting. 


No other high-protein mixed ration or “pre- 
scription” can show records like these, made 
with Unicorn as the greater part of the ration: 


i reducing the total cost of de- . 
and thefeby the tax on society, 
spect 


365-DAY RECORDS Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 

Royalton De Kol Violet... ...........0055. 29949,.60........ 1036.45 

Jolie Topsy Pauline De Kol...:............ CO eATSOn amas « 1032.37 

FS ° fh Doede Binnema Flora (11 yrs.)..........4. 28857.00........ 1005.66 
{ Lena De~-Kot 3rd’ (11 yrs:).. 0. cs esc ns eee GT GRiBinerah ers Gee 942.80 


Caddy Mutual De’ Kol...............: Ss 
Pauline Brightview ...........ces.eec8 ’ 


he rejected. a : ee : Etyalan: Wa dort OL ae aly AE . : 
eo egi a BINGESS ois... feisty eae cio ene 
’ NOTE Nina May De Kol of Cooley Farms 
i ; ; Walcowls Oli a Moste: (450008; cos ee cae 21569.70 808.50 
fe NIOOIE (24 MOS.) eee nee e ee ee +GIIOIIUL Wee . 
“Bureau of Gap. -@ For those who do not 305-DAY RECORDS™ 
i m an = Fl BertjuscaPailines. (loi: ccben. cue tees PAAISIOs ec es 06. 
he delegates re- raise CO! d oats, we re Lilie Green enenveld CUA eases Au ae qanegoe bee. 15 
commend our Centaur Feed, _ Flint Maplecrest Rosina (2 yrs.).......+... UI 7EIOO Nerei nc: 649.12 
made of corn, o&ts, oilmeal Such records are our answer to “just-as-good” 
5 and bran. ' feeds or “try-it-on-your-cow” prescriptions— 


well meant, but untested. 


Unicorn is the right feed for the small dairy- 
fe man as well as the large; for the market-milk 


o Ps producer as well as the record-making breeder. 
BOSTON OFFICE 


atwamonno, CHAPIN & CO., CHICAGO 


Wise Bees Save Honey Wise Folke Save Money 


NEMP, Avoid Waste SAVE MONEY 
the anche of Etetlod cost, the —not merely in bus- é 
sent sia at Gorham being 17c iness methods. but in - A Give your COW a Real 
LAST. personal expenditures. fia ae : COW MEDICINE 


DIVIDEND Make it a HABIT 


AT RATE oF| © BANK WHAT | SAI 1| COW INVIGORATOR 


YOU SAVE in the 


. | Contains no clay or filler 
“Ooiamittso: recommended that Y . 
resolution be rejected. late HOME SAVINGS BANK eA) IE IS ALL MEDICINE 
ted—to adopt the recommenda- B panei: of | > 75 Tremcnt St., Boston : in ae More Milk, Better Health 
: the Committee. fae 7% aad a = Siete toes No Aborting . 
“The Orleans County pranch ot the ee Ot ‘BANKING BY MAIL” : DR. DANIELS= =: They Take—They are Stronger 


PA offers the following resc’ as 
n for your coasideration: That the 


“peepee + PRENUINE, BORDEAUX NOZZLE 


a $4.36 DELIVERED To You BY MaiL 
s y DO NOT BUY IMITATIONS 

DEEMING SPRAY PUMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 

CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 


15 Custom ‘Hause Street, Boston 


4 cow INVIGORATOR | UDERKREAM—tThe relief for 


‘Caked Udders, Sores, Scratches 
and Hard Milkers 
It is Antiseptic and Healing 
Ask your Dealer for these 
Cow Comforts 
s Invigorator and Uderkream with 
Dr. Daniels’ Cow Book 


If he will not get them for you, we will send you a sample 
package of each and a Cow Book by Parcel Post upon receipt of 
“$1.00. 


a States, Public Health Service advises: a tl Dr. A. O. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 
al Fly- De roying devices must be rated ae 
Z angerous, and should never be used.” 


Vage Ten 


“In my judgment your organiza- 
tion should authorize or require deal- 
ers in fluid milk to deduct a small 
amount on each 100 pounds of milk 
to be turned over to the Central Asso- 
ciation to assist or back a test sys- 
tem along the lines as proposed by 
Orleans County.” 

The Committee recommended that 
this resolution be rejected. 

Voted—that the report of the Com- 
mittee be.adopted. 

“Resolved: That the C. Brigham Co. 
be required to draw up their sstate- 
ments at the time of payment for 
each month’s milk in such a form as 
to state the amount sold as whole 
milk, the amount sold as surplus and 
the amount for can service.” 

The Committee recommended that 
the Market Committee be instructed 
to take such action as will accomplish 
this reform. 

Voted—that the recommendation of 
the Committee be adopted. 

“That any rebate to become due to 
the Locals for the year 1920. be with- 
held: by the Central office to be 
placed with a special fund to be called 
“Field Work and ‘Organization Fund” 
and said fund to be under the direc- 
. tion and management of said Central 
office, whereby the field work can be 
further developed and the various Lo- 
cals divided into districts and visited 
by the officers in a more systematic 
way than heretofore.” ~ 

The Committee recommended that 
this resolution be rejected. 

Voted—to adopt the recommenda - 
tion of the Committee. 

“It is the expressed willingness of 
certain milk producers that 3-4c per 
ewt. or some such an amount as the 
officers of the NEMPA deem advisa- 
ble for the advertising of milk, the 
article of human food, not for the 
purpose of advertising any particular 
dealer’s milk.” 

The Committee recommended that 
this resolution be rejected. 

Voted—that the recommendation of 
the Committee be adopted. 

“Resolved: That tha NRMPA be re- 
quested to investigate and adjust if 
possible, the unwarranted expense in- 
volved in the shipment of their prod- 
duct after it has passed the first rail- 
road receiving -station. The first 
receiving station to be recognized as 
the contractors’ station or the railroad 
station from which milk is shipped. 

The Committee recommended that 
this resolution be accepted. 

Voted—that the recommendation of 
the Committee be adopted. 

“That the price of fluid milk to the 
dealers, delivered at Boston, shall not 
drop below ten cents per quart be- 
fore the first of May.” 

The Committee recommended that 
this resolution be rejected. 

Voted—that the report of the Com- 
mittee be adopted. 

“Resolved that the dealers be re- 
quested to pay for milk and cream 
at least twice each month, and that 
they shall pay six cents for every 
tenth of one per cent. about 3.5% and 
deduct six cents for every tenth be- 
low 3.5%. 

The Committee recommended that 
this resolution be adopted. 

The Committee on Credentials, Mr. 
Roger W. Brown, Chairman, reported 
as follows: 


“We find there are forty-three (43) 
delegates present out of a possible 
forty-nine (49), only six did not reach 
here. There are present the fol- 
lowing delegates: 

Yermont 12 


- a night letter be sent to each one of 


id 


Connecticut wae Rey: ped —_—- a 
Rhode Island 2 HH ; 
Maine . ma ALD 
New Hampshire 9 
Massachusetts 6 = 
New York 1 
NaS ——- 
43 yin 


Voted—that the final report of the 
Committee on Credentials be adopted.. 


Better Results— ¥ 


The Committee on the Special Money Saved 
Resolution in relation to the Bureau ij: . % sik. hodene eet 
== te tees —cows yield more mi aster; 
of Crop Estimates, reported as fol ii sheep ienweae quality and horses are he ealthier _= 
Jows, Mr. C. V. Paddock reading the Hil and more spirited, when their feed ration is balanced with 


‘<y 


report: = = a ee gt 
“This Committee recommends that ea atl 
our New England Senators as fol- 
lows: 
“The membership of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association at 
their annual meeting vrepresenting 


a 5 meéans to save money and inc rease orn E 
22,000 dairy farmers in New England,. #4 shorts and dty feed mixed h-Xtravim nie wette 
held in Boston today, request that Bas 6s the highest analy mill feed—and at about half: 


_you use your “influence in securing. ee 4a Out booklet tells vou. low 


nothing less than the same amount 
as used last year for crop reporting 
as this is of great importance to your 
New England farmers. We refer to 
House Bill No. 12272.” . 

Voted—that this resolution be 
adopted. “i i 

The Committee on Surplus, Mr. W.- : 
B. Knight, Chairman, made a further 
report, as follows: 

“Your Committee on Surplus have 
considered the resolutions referred to 
them and find that they all call for 
some sort of a rating system but no 
one giving any definite plan satis- 
factory to the Committee. Therefore, 
your Committee on Surplus would 
recommend that the Chair - appoint 
a special committee of five members 


to work out a workable surplus and 
rating plan and report the same to ARMENTER & 0 
the Central Association not later than 


twenty days from this date.” 5 
vvetoa tas. tits i Sesolition be Ne A N i MAL F E RTI L. y E RS 


adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. , HE prices of farm products today are so o high that on 
The delegates then proceeded with a slight increase in yield per acre means large profits. 
the election of officers. be 2 Parmenter & Polsey Animal Fertilizers made from (BOS: 
VICE-PRESIDENT : Meat, Bone and Chemicals will increase your yield. 


We also havea special. guaranteed 4% water-soluble 
Fertilizer. = 


anepgeansenes trosscebavssacarvens sass 


jaaer anaes 
CaN ReNPSCenmesuoneeces ence sdanwocestacsaseoarutancoscuaa 


Chauncy Gleason, Haverhill, Mass. 
5 SECRETARY. 
Richard Pattee, Newton Highlands, 


You can’t afford to stand back or experiment with low grad 


fertilizers. J a 
ee The Soil Improvement Committee of the National Ferti- 
Immediately upon the election: of a lizer Ass’n are carfying on a campaign to standardize brands. i 
Richard Pattee as Secretary of the sf We are helping in a practical way by offering high grade com- 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- [oo plete fertilizers containing Potash. You will find leading y 
te ti ; Grn ita ame oby. fe brands at prices materially reduced from those of last year. ae | 
ciation, he was sw ae @ 
¢ =i Order your supply of P. & P. Fertilizers: Now—and | make » : 
Mr. Reuben Hall, Attorney. : available those extra profits. : es i 
TREASURER. = oe | 
Herbert L. Webster, West Canaan, # PARMENTER & POLSEY FERTILIZER co. 
New Hampshire. ot es Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. — 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS z | ghey me 


Director-at-large—3 years Those 
W. E. Knight, Clinton, Maine. oe ean : ° 
Directors by States—2 years eee Bs za 7N, 
L. E. McIntire, E. Waterford, Maine. 
Fred A. Rogers, Meriden, N. H. 
Fred E. Gorham, So. Newbury, Vt. 
Elmer M. Poole, No. Dartmouth, Mass. 
R. A. Sikes, Ellington, Conn. 
E. V. Theinert, Albion, R. I. 
Geo. R. Little, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
oe AUDITORS. 
C. A. Preston, Contoocook, N. H 
C. A. Walcott, Barre Plains, Mass. 
Voted—that the Auditors be autho- 
rized to employ certified public ac- 
countants to audit the books. 
A recess was taken until 7.30 P. M. 
EVENING SESSION. 
Voted—that when this meeting ad- 
journ, it adjourn to the call of the ‘ 
Chair for the consideration of an 


amendment to the regulations relative Cos viapotttan ® 


to the salary of Directors and for con- ety jee 
sideration of the report of the Spe- 60 Devonshire 


cial Committee, on a rating and sur- 


es caugl 
at 
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FNUINE BORDEAUX NOZZLE 
$1 SEq DELWeneD To YOU BY MAIL 


f DO NOT BUY IMITATIONS 
DEEMING SPRAY PUMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LES J. JACER CO. 


ouse Street, Beston 


NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
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For Cataleg of LABOR SAVING 
BARN EQUIPMENT, address 


James Manufacturing Co. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis, Elmira, N.Y. Minneapclis, Minn. 


New England Distributors 
912 So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Make Your Silage Most Easily Accessible 


USE THE 


DIRIGO SILO 


with its greatest SILO improvement 
in years :— 

THE SILO DOOR OPENING OUTWARD 
Think of it! A door on hinges, right handy 
the ladder, swinging outward, without any 
4 interference. No effort to oper, simply loosen 
2 nuts, trip bar, and the door swings wide 

THE DOOR IS EXTRA LARGE 
heretofore impossible on account of weight to 
be lifted. 

DIRIGO Silos are guaranteed: the first one 
has yet to be returned to us. 


WE SELL DIRECT.—No~ middleman’s 
profits. Write now for special folder, cat- 
alog, ete. 


Stevens Tank & Tower Co. 
A. H. STEVENS, President. 
Auburn, Maine. 


Door WIDE OPEN 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. ; 
Prices for October, 1919, to March, 1920 . 


In Providence two general sets of prices are made. All dealers, except e 


Providence ‘Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 

not required to take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full 

price for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in 

the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- 

cated in the accompanying Table 1. War tax on freight not included. 
TABLE I. 

. Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 
shipped from stations ‘between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 
and Providence. 

Deductions per Can 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10-qt.cans ~ 20-qt. cans 
1 i— .0578 095) 
2 21—40 .0678 -1052 
3 4i—60 0778 1302 


Prices at Railroad Station by“Zones 


Shipped in 


Zone Miles 10-qt. cans 20-qt. cans 
1 1—20 $. - $1.804 
pel 21—40 882 “1.794 


ts 41—60 872 1.769 , 
November to February Price, F, 0. B. Providence $1.00 per 10-qt. can 
2.50 per 20-qt. can 
Shipped in 


Zone Miles 10-qt. cans 20-qt. cans 
1 . 1—20 $.942 $1.904 
Ronn 21—40 932 1.894 
3 41—60 922 1.869 
March Price, F. O. B. Providence, $ .975 per 10-qt. can 
y 1.950 per 20-qt. can 
ipped in 
Zone Miles 10-qt..cans 20-qt. cans 
1 1— 9172 $1.854 
2 21—40 9072 af 
41—60 8 


38 8972 1.819 

_The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 
all its producers make and operates under the Milk Commission surplus plan. 
They pay 4c per cwt. for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. 
for every 0.1 of 1% below 8.5%. They operate a milk receiving plant at 
Willimantic, Ct., collect milk along the line from Willimantic to Providence 
and along the line from Westerly, R. I., to Providence. Milk.collected along 
the Norwich and Westerly electric line is transferred to the steam line at 
Westerly. Milk passing through the Willimantic Plant is weighed and title 
passes there. All other milk is weighed and title passes at Providence, all 
testing is done at Providence. Table II show deductions allowed and prices 
for the different lines. Deductions are based on actual cost. Costs for Octo- 
ber, November and December make up the deductions for January, February 


and March. 
; TABLE II. 
Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. for October, November and 
December, 1919. 


All other milk _ 

Per cwt. Milk passing* Milk shippedf ist Zone 2d Zone 3d Zone 
Freight . 2325 02674 -1860 2092 2674 
War tax on freight 0072 0080 0055 .0062 .0080 
Can service 0353 0353 0353 0353 § .0353 
Station expense 8475 sate SAA a, Gone 
Accounting and testing 0267 .0267 0267 ,0267 :0267 
Weighing at Providence 4... -0447 0447 0447 0447 
Westerly transfer je ee . 0150 fe ce 6) eoee jecoo 

Total deductions $.6490 $.8971 $.2982 6.8221 $.3821 
Oct. Price F. O. B. 

Providence $4.4175 $4.4175 $4.4175 $4.4175 $4.4175 
Less deductions allowed .6490 3971 2982 e221 3821 
Price at loading point 8.7685 $4.0204 $4.1193 $4.0954 $4.0354 
Reduction due to surplus .0882 0882 -0882 0882 0882 
Net to producer per cwt. $3.6803 $3.9322 $4.0311 $4.0072 $3.9472 
Net to producer per qt. 079 -085 087, 086 085 
Nov. & Dec. price, F.0.B. 

Providence $4.6500 $4.6500 $4.6500 $4.6500 $4.6500 
Less deductions allowed .6490 971 2982 yyAl »o82l 
Net to producers per ewt. $4.0010 4.2529 $4.3518 $4.8279 $4.2679 
Net to producers per qt. 086 2 093 


oe 09 09 A A 
Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. for January, February, and 
March, 1920. : 


All other milk 

Per cwt. Milk passing* Milk shipped ist Zone 2d Zone 3d Zone 
Freight $.2325 $.2674 $.1860 | $.2092  $.2674 
War tax on freight .0070 .008 -0055 .0062 .008 
Can service 0353 0353 0353 0353 0353 
Station expense -2783 ciate oleate ainiets Fein 
Accounting and testing 0344 0344 0344 0344 0344 
Weighing at Providence eso lie) 0657 0657: 0657 0657 
Westerly transfer ecce .0698 ‘e 8 © o} eoceo jeeee 

Total deductions 5875 4806 3269 «3508 4108 


Jan._Price, F.0.B 


Providence — $4.6500 $4.6500 $4.6500 $4.6500 $4.6500 
Less deductions allowed  .5875 -4806 28269 -3508 -4108 
Price at loading point $4.0625 $4.1694 $4.8281 $4.2992 $4.2892 
Reduction due to surplus 38.3934 3.4826 8.6110 38.5911 8.5410 
Plus composite value of - 

surplus 43038 4303 4303 4303 4803 
Net te producers per cwt. $3.8237 $3.9129 $4.0418 $4.0214 $3.9718 
Net to producer per qt. .082 084 | 087 -086 085 
Feb. price at l’ding point $4.0625 $4.1694 $4.8281 $4.2992 $4.2392 
March price F.O.B. 

Providence $4.5837 $4.5337 $4.53887 $4.5887 $4.5837 
Less deductions allowed  .5875 4806 3269 8508 4108 

a ———s _— —_ — 
Mar. pr. at loading point $38.9462 $4.0531 $4.2068 $4.1829 $4.1129 


* Through Willimantic peentre ae plant, shipped in 40-qt. cans. 
t Via Norwich and Westerly, shipped in 20-qt. cans. 


Tell Your Neighbor about N. E. M. P. A. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN | 


October Price, F. O. B. Providence $ .95 per 10-qt. can . 
; 1.90 per 20-qt. can ~ 


“Its Been June Pasture All Winter” 4" 
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- Suppose You LetUs ~~ 
. Help You / : 


EW ENGLAND Animal Fertilizers fed into your 
land will grow the crops that put good profits — 
into your pockets. x c a ae. 


Made specially for New England farmers from. 
Meat, Blood, and Bone, our fertilizers contain the 
high-grade chemicals—like Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate 
of Ammonia and Potash—which make them the best © 
combination of foods for your crops. 


Today you can prow on fertilized soil two potatoes. 
where only one grew before. You can largely increase 
your crops through the propér use of New England 
Animal Fertilizers. Remember they are absolutely 
reliable. We have a 4% guaranteed water-soluble 

. Potash Fertilizer—do not fail to get a supply of it. 


In harmony with the efforts of the Soil Improve- 
ment Committee of the National Ass'n to standardize 
brands, we offer high grade complete fertilizers con- 
taining Potash. And have reduced our prices on many 
grades $10 to $15 per ton as compared to last spring. 


NEW ENGLAND FERTILIZER co. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND 


-Animal Fertilizers 


Says Silas Low 


GF Ss _ “You ought to see my cows, how fat and sleek» — 
é they are. And milk—why, no summer milk gver | 
had anything on this. And it’s all because of my — 


HARDER SILOS 


I filled *em up last fall and all —~ 
through the cold weather my stock 
had the finest food a cow ever 
munched. That’s why every spring 
they are in such great shape and 
my bank balance is even better. 
Progressive dairymen everywhere 
use the Harder. For 21 years it 
has been used and endorsed by the 
U. S. Govt. and leading State In- 
. stitutions. 


( 


TOT 


Send for our booklet 
on silos—also_ the 
story of Silas Low. 
Both are free. — 


= 


SS 


SSS 


kes = fli 
- i EE AIEL- | 
Harder Mig. Corporation “i! 
‘ Box 32, COBBLESKILL, NEW YORE 


SSS 
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Aen Snow Lies Deep 


When Jack Frost has made summer Whether you raise milk or meat, cat- 
pasture a thing of the past; in bleak tle, hogs or sheep, send for the big, 
mid-winter when grain prices soar, the handsome UNADILLA Catalog. 
UNADILLA ‘Silo willf prove a profit- Learn of the many conyéniences and 
able milk and meat producer. advantages in UNADILLA Silos. 


Get our special @arly-order discounts. A few Agents Wanted. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box X, Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, Ta. 


gery Heav- 
wisdom, to 


> Association has lost a 
untiring in his ef- 
the organization, a 


on and future develop- 

t Association; therefore be 
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that the N. B. M. P. A, | 
ere sympathy to the be- 

id that a copy of these 
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"eon, in hig memory.” 2 


A. ROGERS, 
L, Ey McINTIRE, 
 # W. TINKHAM, 


RATIVE FIGURES” 
INCREASED SALES OF 
RODUCTS VS. SUBSTI- | 
Milk as Quoted by Prof, Jor- 
dan ( in Boston.) © 


342,244 « 

$42,451 «4 
333,506“ 
d Condensed Milk 


(Chamber of Com- _ 


ar 


: - 88% increase 
s—Chamber of Com- 


“merce Figures, aa 


ay 


~71,439,530 Ibs) 


Commerce figures, 

Oleo: Receipts 
Commerce figures. 
40 Ibs) 


120% inerease 
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347,735 quarts 


DEM NG SPRAYERS 


Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 
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HE NEW ENGLAND 
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THREE years ago no one in Tom Christensen’s 


“neighborhood had ever used a milking machine. 
Mr. Christensen wanted to make more money out 


of his farm. But he did not have hands enough’ 


and there weren’t enough hours in the day. 
_It took nerve to resist the scoffs of his neighbors 
and to try something new. j 
“When I first put in my milker’’, says Mr, 
Christensen, ‘Everyone around here said, ‘There’s 
another boob who’s going broke on machinery. He 
will ruin his cows and he will lose a lot of money.’ 


But my hired men were going to leave and I had to do 
something. ‘Today the Perfection Milker has changed this 
-farm. We have an electric light plant, an electric washing 


machine, an electric vacuum cleaner and other improvements,. 


but I was saying to my wife the other day that while all these 
things help us a great deal, it was the Perfection Milker that 
started us,” ~~ = : 


' The Cows Lick The Perfection 


“Instead of my cows being hurt by the milker, they like 
it. When I start the milker, I have often heard my cows 
bellow for it just like for their own calves and then turn 


~" Tom Christensen, who had nerve enough to 
o.” install the first Perfection in his community, 


His Neighbors Laughed at Tom Christensen When He Bought , 
His Milker. Now There Are Fifty in His Neighborhood. 
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around and lick the pail, You never heard of a cow licking 
the hand of a man who was doing the milking, did you? 

*“And the Perfection is better for my cows than hand-milk- 
ing. When a hired man thinks it’s quitting time, he hurries 
and doesn’t milk clean. This cuts down the amount of milk 
for weeks and makes no end of trouble. But my Perfection 
milks each cow just the same every night and it never gets 
mad no matter what happens. 2 ; 

‘““My wife and I both had to milk before we had the Per- 
fection. Now my two little boys often do the milking alone 
and it only takes them forty minutes.” 


And The Neighbors Own Perfections, Too 


“When my neighbors found out that my milk check was 
averaging over $500 a month, they began to have a new idea 
about the Perfection Milker.. Today there are 50 Perfections 
within a few miles of my place and everybody is satisfied 
with them.” 

Mr. Christensen’s story is the experience of one of 


thousands ‘of practical dairymen. 


Send For Names, Addresses and Catalog 


fWe will gladly send you his address together with the 
names and addresses of many other Perfection owners to whom 
you can write. We will also send FREE, “What the Dairy- 
man Wants to Know”,—the book that answers every question 
about milking machines. Write today. 


, Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2141 E. Hennepin Avenue 


ir 
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HAND AND POWER 


DEMING PUMPS and 
WATER SYSTEMS 


with gMotors or Engines 


PUMPS TO PUMP ANYTHING 
y that can be pumped 


One Man Saw Rig 
It will cut more wood per man than 
one twice its cost with a crew 
; of three mon. 


Write oes catalog: gna prices 
CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 


15 Custom House Street, Boston 
33 Canal St., Providence, K. I. 
13 Exchange St., Portland, Me, 


60 

il Menl, Cottonseed 
oF ty mixed — every ingredient a health 
and milk producer. Try a ton, Sold by good 
dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 


\o 


\ 


INN 


“Tf International Special Dairy Feed does 
not incredse the milk production of any 
cow from 50 to 100 gallons during a period 
of six months over any other feed of 
similiar analysis, we will mail you our 
check to cover the difference.” 
1 Dat 

Beertan Grok dur*fasiany ia Backed By the 
above guarantee—a guarantee we could notat- 
ford to make if we couldn’t back it up, 


international Special Dairy Feed 
Makes Mors Milk 
Its guaranteed analysis is 15% protein, 434% fat, 


carbohydrates. Composed of old process 


Meal, Molasses, etc., sci- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


In effect during March, 1920 
(Subject to Surplus) ~ 


At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts. 


Cwt. in. 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
3 41- 60 727 * 1.849 8.517 4.077 
4 61- 80 -715 1.834 3.474 4.038 
5 81-100 -708 1.815 3.445 4.005 
6 101-120 .702 1.800 3.416 3.971 
7 121-140 .695 1.785 3.388 3.938 
8 141-160 .688 TL 3.359 3.905 
9 161-180 .681 1.756 3.336 3.878 
10 181-200 .674 1.742 3.312 3.850 
11 201-220 ~ .667 L727 3.289 3.823 
12 221-240 -660 1.713 3.265 3.796 
13 241-260 .654 1.703 3.247 3.775 
14 261-280 .647 1.689 8.224 _ 8.747 
15 281-300 .645 1.679 - 3.200 3.720 

At R. R. Stations Inside Massachusetts: 

Cwt. in. 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. ae “aie 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
1 ~ .866 3.071 4.732 
2 21-40 813 5 Ose 3.840 4.464 
3 41-60 -743 1.859 Sioa ky 4.077 
4 61-80 -736 1.845 3.474 4.038 
5 81-100 -729 1.830 8.445 --- 4.005 
6 101-120 -722 1.810 3.416 3.971 
7 121-140 -720 1.796 3.388 3.938 
8 141-160 -714 1.786 3.359 3.905 
9 161-180 -107 1.772 3.386 3.878 
10 181-200 -705 1.757 8.312 3.850 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. for every 0.1 of 


1% below 3.5%. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farms and-R. R. or milk station 


a premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 
These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


The Holyoke Market Association 
has not yet been organized. A meet- 
ing was called for that purpose on 
Tuesday, March 9th,- but owing to 
the iliness of delegates and condi- 
tions of roads, a sufficient number were 
unable to attend. Another meeting 
will be called in the near future. 

A great deal of difficulty has been 
experienced throughout this territory 
during the last month, in moving milk 
from farm to market. Sometimes the 
highways have been in such shape 
that it was impossible fer producers 
to move milk from the farm to ship- 
ping point, and again the railroads 
have been unable to move the cans 
after being loaded. This has caused 
great inconvenience and in some 
cases actual loss. What this loss 
will amount to is hard to tell at the 
present time, but it is a loss that 
could be ill afforded by the producers 
in the face of ever increasing costs 
of production. There is ro question 
but that all concerned in the handling 
of milk have worked against great 
odds this winter in order to keep the 
consumer regularly supplied and the 
fact, that after all the labor and 
hardships undergone, if the supply 
failed to reach its ultimate destina- 
tion on even a single day, the un- 
reasonable public, in some instances, 
raised as much havoc as the weather 
conditions. If there ever-was a time 
when “Patience was a virtue,” and 
co-operation on the part of all was 
needed in order to keep the distribu- 
tion of milk at anything like normal 
the last six weeks have been that 
time. We will hope for better days. 

The Springfield Market Plan has 
been, as described in these columns, 
that prices change automatically in 
Springfield at the same time as in 
Boston. This arrangement dates back 
to Feb. 15th, 1918, soon after the 
Federal Milk Commission handed 
down its first decision, for the Bos~ 
ton Market. At that time the dealers 
of Springfield agreed that they would 
accept the price as agreed to for the 
565 DAIRY Twenty Hight M15 CLAY 
Boston Market for a period of one 
year which offer was accepted by the 


Market Committee, and became -effec- 
tive Feb. 15th, 1918. At that time, 
no surplus arrangement was entere'l 
into and throughout the season this 
was left as an open question more or 
less between each dealer and his 
producers, the general method being 
of leaving the surplus on the farm. 
On Feb. 15th, 1919, such a heavy sur- 
plus was then coming into Springfield 
that it was fonnd necessary to ar- 
range some definite surplus plan. The 
rating system which has been de- 
scribed at some length was adopted 
for a period of six weeks, or up to 
April ist, 1919, and at the expiration 
of this time was still further adopted 
for a period of one year. All during 
this time the price of whole milk 
was continued at the regular Boston 
price and the surplus at 75% of the 
full price. Although this plan has 
proven very satisfactory in the mar- 
ket as a whole, there has arisen 
some criticism and some suggestions 
have come in as to changes. The 
Market Committee lave, ‘therefore, 
decided to hold a meeting at the 
Hampden County League rooms in 
Springfield on Tuesday, March 23rd, 
from eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
until four in the afternoon. A letter 
has been sent to every member ship- 
ping to Springfield advising them of 
this meeting and giving them the priv- 
ilee of appearing before the commit- 
tee on the above date and present 
their suggestions for any changes in 
the Marketing System during the com- 
ing year. It is advised in this letter 
that these suggestions should, so far 
as possible, come in an organized 
manner, that is, that local meetings 
should be held and plans discussed 
and then delegate the President of 
the local or any other member to 
present their suggestions to the Com- 
mittee on the above date. If it is 
impossible, however, to have a local 
meeting, the individual method is the 
next best way to bring suggestions. 
This is the first time that any plan 
of this character has been attempted 
in Springfield and results will be 
looked forward to with much interest. 
Members must remember that this is 
their organization and that the Com- 
mittee simply represents their inter- 
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“This May Mean Thousands To You _ 


In striving to produce “more milk for the same cost 
consider what a pure-bred Holstein sire will,do when bre 
to scrub cows. -Eight years of experiment at the lowaal 2 
Agricultural College resulted as follows: “the average of — 
all the records made by first generation heifers, sired by 
a pure-bed Holstein sire, shows an increase of 2314.5 Ibs. 
milk or 71 per cent in milk, and 67:15 Ibs. fat or 42 per — 
cent fat, at an average age ‘of 314 years; over the record 
of their serub dams at an average age of 6 years.” ee 

You will be. interested in our booklets. _ Sent free on_ - 
request. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. of esi 
rE; L. Houghton, Secretary 306 Hudson Street. Brattleboro, Vi, 


_- 
— 


Will Make Your Harvest A BIG 0! 


‘They produce big, money-making crops; Sa the largest 
possible return on your investment. It takes no more 
labor to grow a big crop, and very little more to harvest 
it. Why not make your harvest a big one. We are 
now prepared to supply the demand for potash goods. 

See our agent. If there is no Bradley agent near you, 
ask for the agency yourself. Our new Memorandum 
Book will be sent free on request. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 4 
The American Agriculturai Chemical Co. eetige “4 


92 State St., Boston. 2 Rector St, New York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
- Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 


¥ * 3 
About Wood 
With wood selling at the 
present high prices, it~ 
will pay you to locate and 
i" a saw up every scrap of — 

wood you ¢ can find. With this outfit you can\also saw your ~ 
neighbor’ s wood and earn good money. 5 
If: you’re short of help put one man on this outfit, or run © 
it yourself, and overcome labor troubles. ‘ 


CUT AND SAW WOOD AND MAKE MONEY ; 
GET IN TOUCH WITH US. ASK FOR CATALOG 48 — 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT C0, HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Tractors. of All Sizes and 
1 Washington St. for All Purposes 


SOMERSWORTH, N. H. 
EXCEPTIONAL §$ 5 
price 19 


Attachments for Ford Cars 
> Outfit includes regular plo 
attachment with large rad a 

pressure oiling system, and all — 

necessary parts. -*% 


Beston 


“RELIANCE LINE” 


Maka lrdetor a 1 ronan 


GRAY-ALDRICH CO. 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON - Bs, 
(Near foot of State St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel Station) = — 


UDE 


. Pe 


ould take advantage of this oppor- 
pity. ae eS ae 

he Annual Meeting of the Worces- 
er Market Asso., will be held a‘ the 
cesier Office on Thursday March 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, At 
time. the election of officers will 
€ place, including the Murket 
ommittee for the coming year. A 
eneral review of the Worcester 
rket will be given at that time, 
also the status of the organiza- 
tion thruout Warcester County, and 
also thruout the entire Western Dis- 
ty te 53 

It may come up for discussion as 
tto jwhether- the Worcester Market 
producers consider the office of the 
Western District which has been lo- 
cated in Worcester since Nov. Ist, 
1918, a sufficient adjunct to their 
marketing machinery to warrant their 
FPunanimous support. It has cost con- 
‘siderable to maintain the office, pos- 
Bibly more than is necessary, and 
will undoubtedly cost more during 
his year than it did during 1919. It 


wey 


Worcester Market as a whole 
uve not contributed as much as was 
cted towards the support of this 
nch of the N. BE. M. P: A. 

t this meeting will also be dis- 
sed the market policies for the 
ing year. : 

On March ist, the ‘Alden Bros. Co., 


Boston from , Pratt’s Junction. 
s Company has been shipping millé- 
‘ this territory for over twenty 
ears, and for many years it formed 
ot a small part of their supply. As 
ie Markets of Worcester, Leominster 
nd Fitchburg have increased milk 
sumption and have pushed out in- 
o new territory for an increased sup- 
y, this section naturally moved into 
se markets gradually until ithe 
iden Bros. shipment was reduced to 
bout sixty 8% quart cans. This 
mount could not be considered suf- 
ent. to warrant their operating the 
tion longer. The Aiden Bros. 
ery kindly notified us in plenty of 
ime so that the milk was readily 

eed, the greater part coming to 
Vorcester. The change in the move- 
Sment of milk to different markets is 
yy no means peculiar to the Pratt’s 
unction territory, as everywhere the 
Maller markets have increased con- 
umption of milk due to increased 
ypulation and not a little to in- 
ased per capita consumption as 2 
t of publicity being carried on 
uot ‘hese sections until additional 
ply was necessary. These mar- 
s hdve naturally drawn on near- 
‘tetritory which had formerly 
noved to the Boston Market. 


JORTHERN DISTRICT 

_ CARL, A. Smith, Manager, ~ 
477 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. 

“PRICES = 

e Market Committees of Lowell, 


nue the prices of the last three 
ths for March. ere 

1 The Manchester market has been or- 
(ganized since the last report from 
Dist. appeared in the Dairyman. 
reparations were made early in the 
inter for establishing a price sched- 
in Manchester- A Market -€om- 


would allow the writer worked 
the Committee in securing facts 
in conferences with both dealers 
roducers and plans were out- 
for a definite stand on the 14th 
bruary, Conditions which sur- 


might be added that the producers of — 


Boston discontinued shipping milk , 


rence and Haverhill have-voted to— 


ee was elected and as fast as other. 
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Hay Tools 


Mean Quick Work 
clessHelp & 


#4) 


You Can Always 


, Depend on a Full Day’s Work 
Because — —with More Hay in the Mow when Night Comes 


Louden Hay Tools handle tremendous loads rapidly, are simple and strong, efficient in 
unskilled hands, free from complicated, trouble-making parts. 
It makes no difference what kind of hay you have—upland hay, dry short clover, alfalfa, 
cows peas or even straw—Louden Balance Grapple Fork handles them all perfectly. 
Bessie Louden Hay Tools carry the heaviest loads without straining—fork outfit lifts half a ton 
ined. wiekt : at a time, sling outfit handles more than a team can pull. 
up against qg 4 f Loads are carried right up to the track, close to the,peak of tle: roof—permits storing 
drags it over \ ' tons more hay in the same space—dropped exactly where you want them, well 


beams, and 


putsitwhere spread out—saves half the labor in mowing back. 

you want i Ox h 1 d © . 
every time. Uf e man on the load, one in the mow or on the stack, and a boy at the hoist, do all the 
ble: no bind- We f work in quick time—no team needed on the draft rope. 


The superiority of Louden Tools is recognized by practical men who investigate. 
Swartz Bros., of Waukesha, Wis., largest alfalfa growers in Wisconsin, write: 


“Our power hoists, slings, forks. carriers, tracks and pulleys are all Louden Hay Toole. Goode 
of other makes were replaced because we found Louden goods more reliable and convenient.” 


Write for Our New 224-Page Illustrated Catalog 


ft chows the full line of Louden money-making and labor-saving barn equipment, including Hay Forke, Hay 
arriers, Hay Slings and Power Hoists; Stalls, Stanchiona and Animal Pens; Sanitary. Water Bowls for cows: 
Feed and Litter Carriers, Ventilators, Cupolas, Barn and Garag= Door Hangers— “Everything for the Barn. ss 


Make your hay crop more profitable this year by stacking or storing it in less than half the time, with lese 
than half the man help, with fewer horees. Fill out and mail us the coupon for the Louden Catalog, Barn 
Plan Book and Barn Building Service. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


4404 Court Street (Established 1867) Faizfield, lowa 
= Branches: St. Paul, Minn., Albany, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. 


More Louden Hay 
Unloading Tools are 
used by hay growers ~ 7 
all over the world 
than any other make. J 238 
7 Please 
Pa ae aS 
postpaid, 
a without chintee 
A oclieEaE 
ooks checked below: 
a © Louden Barn Plans 
©) Louden Ilustrated Catalog 
Expect to build(vemodel) a barn 


Louden Balance 
Grapple Fork _ 
handles clover, al< 
falfa, or straw as / 
perfectlyastimothy ‘ 
--picks up half a ton 
at a time and eripsit tight, 
drops it exactly where you 
want it. Built of special high 
grade steel. Pertectly bal- 
anced--never fails to 
register. 


Get Louden Barn Building Service 
and Louden Barn Plan Book 
Write us what kind of barn you have in 
mind, number and kind of stock you wish 

to house, Our experts will offer sugges~ 

tions and preliminary sketches that will 
save youmoneyandtrouble—nocharge,. 
Write also for” Louden Barn Plane’ 
not acatalog, but a !12-page book 

devoted exclusively to barn .» 
building, Write today —no 
charge, no obligation. 


LOUDEN 
Power 


about (date)......... FOF. ci ces cOwWS...... horses 


MOSER DRED eee ePRRnegenetetonusrssnenesseerereteeesseen sagaeeseeein 


‘The Proof of a Dairy Feed 
2. «fs In The Milk Pail 


An analysis is helpful but not conclusive. You 
can make a ration of stock feed, oat hulls and cotton- 
seed meal that will have same protein content and 
an ae amount a fat # a less cost per sack. 

OUND OE Ww, at any thinking dairyman wants is a ration 
| Set punks Asmaue Ne |/that will increase the yield of butter and milk and 
O MLK: 9 «Saar at the same time retain his cows in perfect health; 
in other words, a ration that will build up his herd and not pull it down. 

Stevens’ 44 Dairy Ration was built by three of the wisest and most prac- 
tical breeders of Holstein cattle in the country. Your calves will be stronger, 
your Cattle will hold their flow of milk longer, and your milk will cost you 
less than any other ration you have ever used. 


Send for special circular and the name of your nearest dealer. 


te Park <Pollard © 
131 State St., Board of Trade Building Boston, Mass. 
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round other markets and othe prob- 
lems of a similar nature were found 
to exist in Manchester and its supply- 
ing territory. 

An agreement was prepared by the 
Committee in which prices were atated 
not only. for February but for the com- 
ing months. 
the value of nearby milk to the extent 
of 1-2c per quart (differential). On 
all other milk which is ordinarily 
shipped in by train the zone prices 
relative to Boston are to prevail. This 
agreement also carried with it two 
or three provisions taking care of! the 
deduction of dues for the Association 
and touching upon the policy of giving 
two weeks’ notice before dairies are 
discontinued. The main feature, how- 
ever, of this entire agreement is stated 
in the following clause “in attaching 
my signature to this document I rec 
ognize the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association as a legitimate 
agency through which farmers. may 
“sell their. milk.” The readers will 
agree that until dealers do consider 
that the Association is a marketing 
agent for farmers who have milk to 
sell that no agreements can possibly 
be reached, no business can be tran- 
sacted and the representative of this 
office has no stand with this class of 
dealers. You will be interested to 
know that the majority of the dealers 
in Manchester have signed this agree- 
ment and have conducted their busi- 
ness accordingly since February 14th. 

I have never believed myself to be 
a pessimist but I have made state- 
ments to Committees before now that 
establishing of a price in any market 
was the beginning of trouble and this 
is due to the fact that previous to that 
time dealers continued to handle their 
business largely as they have always 
done irrespecetive of our wishes but 
when we are able te compel them to 
recognize our Association at once 
there arise difficulties which the dealer 
demands the Association to attempt 
to remedy—difficulties that are as old 
as the milk business. I will mention 
only one to illustrate the point—the 
lack of uniformity in production. I 
meet so many well-meaning members 
who accuse Mr. Pattee in particular 
and the Association in general for the 
§irplus idea, advancing the opinion 
that “There was no such thing as sur- 

- plus until we made it.” To such 
men I make this statement: “The 
‘dealer when he is handling milk on 
the old commision basis: namely, 
producers consign theirgmilk to the 
dealer and take for that milk what he 
is pleased to pay for it;is disposed 
to disregard such things as a surplus 
but before he renders a check he al- 
ways goes through the performance of 
a deduction for the losses that. he has 
sustained because of such surplus.” 

The Manchester agreement, just re 
ferred to, at the present time has no 
provision other than that-of dropping 
_ dairies to relieve the dealer from such 
surplus as he has always sustained. If 
I can believe what I hear, there is some 
disposition on the part of the dealers 
to handle the problem in this manner. 
It seems unnecessary for me to state 
the reasons why this sort of a plan 
can never prove to be satisfactory. 
The Committee recognize it and they 


are at work while we go to press on . 


a rating plan which differs only in 
minor points from the one which has 
already been adopted in the cities of 
Lowell and Haverhill. It is the belief 
of the Committee that a plan properly 
drawn up will meet with the approval 
of the majority of the dealers and pro~ 
ducers and will remedy a eondition 
which will always be a problem. 


These prices recognized 
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: More Milk ana B efter 


Gervase Pratt, Pratts | "Hollow: N. ae 


Gervase Pratt, of Pratts Hollow, N. 
Y., writes, “Bull Brand is the best 
feed I have ever used. It not only 
gives a maximum flow of milk per 
dollar, but is Beenie my cows in good 
condition. When I put my cows in 
the barn this fall they were in poor 


condition but I find after feeding “Bull 


Brand” they have come up in flesh. 
You too, will find “Bull Brand” the 
ideal feed, if you are interested in 
keeping your cows in prime condition 
to produce an ample flow of milk, 
year after year. 


What Bull Brand Dairy Ration is— 
A clean, honest feed»containing 24% 


MARITIME TRADING CORPORATION, 


“A” Strainer Funnel 


MUST go. 


“—D” Wire Clamp 
THAT’S ALL. 


iff, 
(1, 


WH 
ff, 
if 


%, 


Increased 
| Milk Production 
from fag 

i...\ BULL BRAND” 
DAIRY RATION / 


“B” Sterilized cotton through whith milk 


“C”. Goarse wire screen ring for clamping 
cotton pad toe bottom of funnel, 


"BULL BRAN 


if 


« Hf! 
i = 


protein or 20.5% digestible aeptelae 
5% crude Fat or over 4.5% of 
digestible fat; 50% Carbohydrates 
and onl y 12% Fibre; a scientifically 
balanced ration sufficiently Bela 
avoid digestive and udder troubles; 
with the maximum number of 
digestive nutrients and_ sufficient 
” digestible protein and fat to pro- 
duce a maximum milk yield of 


highest butterfat value without im-— 


pairing the health and condition of 
the cow. Made from such digestible 
and nutritious feeding materials as 
Dried Brewers’ Grains, Old Process Oil 
Meal, Cottonseed Meal, Corn Gluten 
Feed, Cocoanut Meal Ground Barley, 


the 
country. 


Every Last Bit of Sedi 
which No Other Strainer will, 


Agent 


C44 


‘Feed “Bull Brand” to three o: 


-you more and richer milk, 


; The only strainer made which Wiil Remove Fine Black 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk... 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine- 


In only use at the Conn. ‘State Agricultural College... 
pa S: Government,..Endorsed by the 

ood Goniniesians Agraupers Colleges, Dairy and Fi 
stoners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest “Dalrymen 


| from Milk, and 


wa Masco little more than ONE noes per aay 

out P, pate wert Conn, - 
eneral "New Ww England 

pore ag Houston, Agent tor tratton . 
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Wheat Bran, Wheat Midd ings, 
Hominy Feed and a small 
of fine table salt. It can be fe 
the usual roughages—no extra 
ing-stuffs required. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


og 


of your cows in ®eordance witl 
directions. ‘If the results do not ¢ ; 
vince you that “Bull Brand” v 


cows and more profits, we or a 


of our dealers, will refund the 
for aD feed used. a 


BUFFALO, N. 


WIIL_Abso 


Conn. | 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity as aa Re 


WIS WW 
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Your Cost 
ae A number of the most suécessful dairy-- 
men testified before the Federal Milk Com- 


| mission, which has been fixing the price of 
milk from the producer to the consumer, 
tT 


é 


. that they had cut down their costs of pro- : 
- duction by feeding Corn Gluten Feed and 
s wheat bran freely in grain rations they 
"mixed themselves. 


’ The Commission must have been aonsincad by 
ee these representative good dairymen had to 
say about different feeds and the economy of a 
_ man’ 3 mixing up his own rations. _ 


For, in arriving at the price it thought the 
_ dairyman ought to get for his milk, the Commis- 
‘sion based its calculations on home-mixed rations \ 
in which Corn Gluten Feed was a principal basic 

i _ ingredient. 


| ‘ a Abe Made by : 
an cts Refining Co, 


_ New York: 


23 UF Lie | 


ne 


one-sixth to one-quarter more milk at practically 
-- one-half the feeding cost. Ifyou are a dairyman 
or keep milch cows bear this in mind— 


Send for illustrated 96-page AVERY catalog 


CAN YOU DOUBT OUR STATEMENT THAT A SIX 
_ CYLINDER TRACTOR IS BETTER EVERY WAY THAN 
THE FOUR CYLINDER? 


This is a big, powerful machine and sold at a moderate price. 

Equipped with enclosed governor, high tension magneto, 
extra heavy connecting rods, oi! pump and all the modern 

improvements. Short turning, staple and sturdy. 

We also offer the four cylinder, 5-10 tractor, Model B, which . 

proved so sucessful last year. The Six Cylinder is more 

than 50% more powerful. ; 


FEED MOLASSES. 


ea pits Reig veins foods palatable, Ry uts your cows in condi- 
| @ tion and saves you money. @ Use Xtravim with old hay, 
. .ensilage, fodder, screenings and dry feed as a conditioner 
_ for cows, horses and hogs. Xtravim about halves the 
_ cost of mill feed and contains the carbohydrate and 
Re ~ protein pecessary to @ properly balanced ration. 


Write today for-our free bookiet on stock-feeding. 


<7 BOSTON MOLASSES CO. | 
173 Milk St. Boston — Feed dealers will find the 


sale of Xtravima profit« 
able proposition, 


Let an AVERY Tractor start 
making more money for you. ~ 


© — Send for catalogue 4T 
| - (RACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 
| 1 Washington Street - - = Boston 


POWER—WATER—LIGHT 
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Ee Rast tocar te hha toc he tion, nothing must Ae done to eee down the structure. ical Condition. re 
Ay cae ree? It is my judgment that too muc protein is injurious. : : 
2 There is good chance for argument as to just how much The ideal SCHUMACHER BIG “ Gic 
% ce HSSSSSSonSSSRses protein a cow should have, but I do not wish to engage combination will keep your cows “going strong” 
Sia aee du acicie meee in a discussion of the fine points, but I believe that a month after month, and it’s the cow that mz 
smal! amount of protein is better than too much, if one tains maximum production over long milki 
Bd” cae asia tel hy ents een a expects to have cows go on year after year and main- periods that is the profit-producer. Feed de a 
fe OS SHS teas SHA tain their good health and produce their maximum of . ers everywhere can supply ‘you with these b 
é © 4 5 06 05 05 05 05 08 of 05 oF of 05 oS 05 08 batter and milk. We mix most of our feed ourselves result-producing feeds.” Give them a trial, 
with the exception of SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG best time to start is NOW. 


<Q’? DAIRY RATION, with which we have been very 
successful. Yours very sincerely, ; The QuaterQats@mpany 


(Signed) J. M. HACKNEY. Address: Chicago, U. S. A. 
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ZONE PRICES FOR DEALERS—FEBRUARY. 
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% ecofSsosoooessco hyn ava produced 1U7L.1g bs. 
SSSSCONMSDONHSOODS 19S. Milk. Pies utter Tos, Mii 
SLA ROO ks seven, onl’ runt : 
ANUS BSNS eBSonmes ees ae ts een 
© MM nM NNNAN ie. 
GaN wn Ot Sry aco Hie Pee RTE a ee ee ee 2 2 =, > 
JANUARY PRICE AND puREeP ‘ 8 
Surplus Price Del’d Per Cwt. Whole Milk Price Per cent Ay. C.C. Quotations Per Cwt. Price per lb. B.F. Weighted Av. EF 
% Surplus Country Milk Stations Whole Milk F. O. B. Boston Surplus Per lb. for January Whole Milk In Whole Milk Per Ib. and Per Po 
Hood 14.37 2.613 85.63 4.65 14.37 @ .6375 + _ 85.68 40 = 4384 4 
Whiting 20.98 2.613 79.02 4.65 20.98 @ .6375 + 79.02 @ 40 = 449 
Alden Bros. 18.28 2.613 90.54 4.65 18.28 #— @ .6375 + 90.54 @ 40 = 443 
Turner Ctr. System 61.70 2.613 38.30 4.65 6147057 @ 6375 + 38.30 @ 40 = 546 
Plymouth Creamery 71.23 2.613 28.77 4.65 71.28 6375 au 28.77 @ -A0 = 571 f 
Grafton Dairy 6.75 2.618 93125 4.65 6.75 .6375 aa 93.25 @ 40 = “, 416 
F, Cummings 4.13 2.613 95.87 4.65 4.18 @ .6375 o 95.87 @ 40 = .409 
Elm Spring Farms 27.89 2.618 e-Alia| 4.65 27.89 @ .6375 + 72.11 @ 40 = 466 
Marshall Bros. 20.33 2.613 79.67 4.65 20.33 @ .6375 + 79.67 @ 40 = 448 
F. A. Thompson 2.64 2.613 97.36 4.65 2.64 @ 6375 °-+ 97.36 @ “40 — 406 — 
Providence Dairy 16.47 2.613 83.53 4.65 16.47 @ 6365 ++ 83.53 @ 40 = 439 —- 
FEBRUARY PRICE AND SUBREES . wake 
Surplus Price Del'’d Per Cwt. Whole Milk Price Per cent Av. C.C. Quotations Per Cent Price per Ib. B.F. Weighted Av. Pr 
% Surplus Country Milk Stations Whole Milk F. 0. B. Boston Surp lus Per lb, for February Whole Milk @” Whole Milk Per Ib. and per 
Hood 2. 84 2.5705 87.66 4.65 12.34 6426 + 66 od — 433 U4 
Whiting 16.08 2.5705 83.92 4.65 16.08 @ .6425 + 83.92 40 = 488 
Alden Brothers 22.83 2.5705 ff Pay: 4.65 22.83 @ .6425 + 77.17 A0 = 455 
Turner Centre System 56.44 2.5705 43.56 4.65 56.44 @ -6425 + 43.56 40 = 586 
Plymouth Creamery 79.09 2.5705 20.91 465 ;, 79.09 @ 6425 + 20.91 40 == SS6RR 
Grafton Dairy 21.27 2.5705 78.78 4.65 21.27 .6425 se 78.78 .40 = 451 
F. Cummings 4.45 2.5705 96.56 4.65 4.45 6425 + 95.55 46 =~ 410 
Elm Springs Farms 22.82 2.5705 77.68 4.68 22.32 .6425 + 77.68 .40 =~ one 
Marshall Brothers 28.25 2.5705 76.75 4.65 28.25 @ -6426 Sa 76.75 40 = i 
Providence Dairy 1.038 2.5705 98,97 4.65 1,08 @ 6425 + 98.97 A0  ioety 
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“Mags, Dept. of Agriculture | Women’s Municipal League Boston Health Centre 

Boston Board of Health ae Special Aid Society Salvation Army | 
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Dollars and Sense 


| Thrift in the family budget calls for a wiser selection of foods. 

ae _ The mason would not use imperfect stones to build his house; the housekeeper should not use 

w asteful foods to build her menus. 

! Build the body as thotfully as the mason builds the house, of course. Use the perfect Clemens 

iE poviiat by Nature. The fat, sugar, protein, and mineral matter of milk are perfect food elements. 

HEA Milk contains no skin, bones, gristle, or other waste; it’s all utilized for building and heating 
a the body. So, it is much cheaper than meat. 

a - Teese ah Eat More Milk! 

Br eee SS rae Drink More Milk! 


i 
ets [get i ‘ : 
AERA cos ep Aes eka, BE ed am 


It’s an economical food in the fullest sense. 


If wise Ben Franklin were alive today 
He’d be the very first to say! 


Pie oe: “Use more milk and Save more money.” 


aes Try This Recipe. 
=, _—-s PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 


_ 6 cups flour 3 1% cup melted butter 
2 cups milk scalded sis 1 tsp. salt 
¥, cup sugar — es 1 yeast cake 


oo Set a sponge, using all the milk, softened yeast and enough 

_ flour to make a batter. When light, add other ingredients. Knead 
until elastic. Cover and let stand until doubled in bulk. Turn 
out on a floured board, roll 14 inch thick. Cut with biscuit cut- 
ter. Make crease in center, brush one half with melted butter 
and fold the other half over. Place in baking pan. Let rise (not 
too quickly) until doubled in bulk and bake i in hot oven 20 to 30 

_ minutes, 


| advertisement has been run in the Bosten papers by the Boston Milk Campaign. 


“SHARPLES 
-SUCTION-FEED 


“SEPARATOR 
is the only 


All other separators are 
““‘fixed-feed.’’ Sharples is the 
only “‘suction-feed.’”’ Sharp- 
les is 100% American. 


Turn as fast or as slowly as 


separator th oF 
skims ‘clean at. you wish. The Sharples 
any speed | s butterfat all the time. 


OFFICIAL TESTS PROVE IT 


Bs 


~~ ea. ee i ae eon yl ee: ey any, 


ae 


The tests reported in these tically every cream sepa- 

letters were made by some rator made. Their unani- “ 
of America’s best-known mous decision is that the 9 
authorities on dairying — Sharples Suction-feed does 4 
men who have used prac- skim clean at any speed. = 


Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Co- 
Operating 

Corvallis, Oregon, June 11, 1917 
We have tested out the effect 
of speed upon the per cent 
of butterfat left in the skim- 
milk when the Sharples Sep- 
arator is run at different 
speeds, and find that no 
greater amount of butterfat 
is left in the skim-milk when 
the machine is run at 30 revo- 
lutions than was left when 


University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College 


Burlington, Vt., April 2, 1917 
We ran several trials te deter- 
imine the action of the Sharp- 
les Suction - feed Separator 
under different speeds, and 
found that even though we 
varied the speed from 30to 60 
revolutions a minute it made 
no apparent difference in the 
skimming or in the density of 
theccream. In fact, ontwodif- 
ferent days we were able to 
skim down to one-hundredth 


New York State School of 
Agriculture 


Canton, N. Y., April 23, 1917 
We have made several trials 
of running the Sharples Sepa- 
rator at different speeds, and 
have found that it makes no 
difference in the Fercentage 
of cream or the loss in the 
skim-milk, ~whether it is 
turned at 35, 45 or 65 revo- 
lutions of the crank. ] am 
satishied in my own mind 
that the machine will do ail 


The Ohio State 
University 


Columbus, June 14, 1917 


We have made several test 
runs with your Sharples 
Suction-feed Separator, and 
find that it does very satis- 
factory work when tht crank 
is turned from a speed of35 
to 55 revolutions per min- 
ute. It is indeed an advanc- 
ing step for the daiyymen, 


of one per cent, running at the machine was run a = that you claim. It is the easi- (Signed) 
three different speeds normal speed of 45 he Seat ést machine to wash that | 
: Bis tions, namely, .0] of 19% in 3 d R. B. STOLTZ 
(Signed) GEORGE F.E.STORY RAR aes ever USE ; OA eae Prof f 
Professor of Anirnal and Dairy x: eal P.S. LUCAS (Signed) JOHN P. PORTEOUS ssistant F rofessor 0 
usbandry Signed) iF. 'S: Dairy Ind D Dairying 
Instructor in Dairy Manufacturea airy Industry Department 
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The Sharples Suction-feed Separator has many other ex- 4 
clusive mechanical features; knee-low supply tank, auto- 4 
matic once-a-month oiling system, simple one-piece a 
tubular bowl (no discs) suspended on a single bearing. i" 
If you are interested, (and every dairyman should be), “3 


write for illustrated booklet to the nearest office. 


SUCTION ~FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa. 


Branches: ~ 
Chicago San Francisco Toronto 


**The surest way to in- 
crease the profit in 
dairying is to install 
labor-saving and loss- 


preventing machinery. 
And the best machin- 
ery will save the most.”’ 


—P. M. SHARPLES 


**There are nosubstitutes 
for dairy foods.’”’ 


on NEW ENGLAND 


) DAIRYMAN: 


a  W A MONTHLY. PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
ila al uta by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


Volume A. Number 1. ' BOSTON, MASS., APRIL, 1920 ee 50 Cents Per Year 


SURPLUS 


“To encourage more even production and properly place the loss caused by uneven 
haha production, we recommend that the following rating system be established, to go into 
effect January Ist, 1921: 

4 “Bach producer shall receive a rating based on % of his average monthly pro- 
duction of the three consecutive months of the previous year in which his dealer’s pur- 
chases and sales most nearly equal each other and shall be paid fluid milk price for all 
his production within said rating and for his excess, if any, in months wherein the deal- 
" er’s receipts are not more than 108% of his sales. 

| , “Over and above the producer’s sales thus provided for, he shall receive for his 
excess above his rating, the value of such milk for manufacture on the aforesaid basis. 
“The taking on of a new producer shall not in any way effect the amount to be paid 
_ those already furnishing milk hereunder until the rating period, at which time such 


, 
x 


not apply to a change of ownership or management of a dairy already shipping or to a 
i change of dealers by a dairy already shipping.” 

ee | FAIR WARNING 
ie The above plan was recommended by the special committee and adopted by the 
NEMPA on March 18th. The ae flood is due to appear during the next two months. 
This year the man who makes no increased production gets a surplus loss charged up 
ee against him. He used to have to take a low price in May and June to cover a surplus 
5? that he knew nothing about. Now he takes only such reduction as the actual surplus calls 
| for. In the future he intends to take no reduction by reason of surplus unless he makes 
4 ti some part of such surplus and then only the reduction which his own excess production 
calls for. \ | 
No one'can question the fairness of that proposition. The NEMPA will try to 
ty bring it about. This notice is fair warning before the. breeding season, that dairymen 
ay govern themselves accordingly. ; 
Keep the Bull in the Barn Control Milk Production. 


new producer may be considered a regular producer and receive his rating. This shall 
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Page Two 


ANNUAL — 


MEETING 


ADJOURNED SESSION 
March 18th ' 


——— 


The annual meeting of the N. E. M. 
®. A. adjourned session was called to 
order at 10:00 a. m., March 18th at 
61 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., with Presi- 
dent Adams in the chair. The roll- 
call ‘of the delegates was read and the 
Committee on Credentials reported 
that there were forty three (43) dele- 
gates present and six (6) absent. 

It- was voted that the report of the 


Credential Committee be accepted. 


Secretary Pattee read the formal 
notice of this meeting. 


_It' was voted that only that part of, 


the records of the Annual meeting be 
read, which had relation to the Special 
(Committee on Surplus. Secretary 
Pattet'read this section of the record. 

President Adams _ requested the 
Committee on By-Laws to make their 


-report at the afternoon session. This 


committee is as follows: 

AL: S. Andrews, Chairman, N. H., 
George Young, Me., C. E. Perry, Vt., 
G. H. Spear, Mass., S. L. Carpenter, 
Ri i. 

President Adams called for the re- 
port of the Special Committee who 
are as follows: 

‘Stanley Abbott, Wilton, N. H., James 
Leach, Pawlet, Vt., L. (C. Holston, Cor- 
mish, Me., Dr. A W. Gilbert, Boston, 


| Mass., Dr. Alexander Cance, Amherst, 


Mass. 

(AH delegates had been previously 
provided with a copy of the report, 
which the Special Committee was to 
submit for their consideration. 

Mr. Stanley Abbott, Chairman, made 
the following report: “T might say 
in a general way this Committee in 
its work has ‘been generously aided 
‘by all whom it has called upon for 
assistance and information, that dur- 
ing. the comparatively short time that 
we have had to work, we have in- 
terviewed various people who have by 
reason of their position or by reason 
of their work, opportunity and ability 
to give us knowledge as to various 
phases of the report. I would like 
to say also, that all the membership 
of this Committee, I think those of us 
who are only ordinary farmers in re- 
gard to our regular work, feel as 
though Dr Gilbert of Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture and Dr. Cance 
of the State Agricultural College have 
devoted time and study at perhaps 
great sacrifice, considering the pres- 
sure of their other duties, than the 
other members of this Committee and 
1 feel that the thanks of the Commit- 


tee are very much due to them in re- © 
gard to the amount of time and study » 


and the nature of the constructive 
work in which they have lead off in 
advising and that the Committee as a 
whole enjoyed working together on 
this and we have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of fellowship on this work, 
although realizing the nature of the 
responsibility; that we have been 


served also by the suggestions which 
have been written in by various mem- 
bers of the Association. I »partic- 
ularly feel that the thanks of the 
Committee are due to Mr. Perry and 
Mr. Osgood. Mr. Osgood came down 
at the request of the Committee and 
the report with regard to a rating 
sysem, very largely embodies the plan 
which Mr, Osgood discussed. Ex- 
amples I think are along that line, 
but, the essential features of what 
is recommended as a rating system, 
are some what common to vya- 
rious plans. I would say gentlemen, 
that this is as you all know, by no 
means a new subject and it is by no 
means the first Committee which has 
dared to report on this subject. Rl 
have | in my pocket a report of a Com- 
mittee of the New England Milk Pro- 


ducers’ Union, which reported in 1880 


and had a printed report on a surplus 
system. I think it was the first one 
I know of historically speaking and 
there have {been several other re- 
ports since. I don’t know whether 
our ‘report will fall into what Ex- 
President |Cleveland called “inocuous 
desuetude” or not. 

Mr. Abbott then proceeded to read 
the report of the Special Committee. 
On the conclusion of the reading, Mr. 
Abbott called upon Mr. Holston, a 
member of the Committee, to explain 
to the delegates, the application of 
the example given under the heading 
“Application of Osgood Plan,” 

President Adams then called for dis- 
cussion of the first five points of the 
Committee report, and asked Mr. Ab- 
bott to go over them. 
suggested that Dr. Cance, who is a 
specialist on this subject, take up this 
phase of the report. President Adams 
called upon -Dr. Cance to go over 
these points in order that the dele- 
gates might discuss them one by one. 

During the discussion, Mr. Abbott 
stated that Mr. Charles Hood of the 
Hood iCo., wished to appear before 
the delegates to make some ‘state- 
ments. It was voted that this re- 
quest be granted but that the delegates 
should finish the business before them, 
and then Mr. Hood be permitted to ap- 
pear. Mr. Abbott was appointed a 
committee of one to so notify Mr. 
Hood. 

(Mr., Paddock of Vermont made a 
motion that an evening session be 
held in case the business of the con- 
vention could not tbe finished during 
the afternoon and that Mr. Hood be 
invited to appear before the delegates 
at that time. 

It was voted that an evening session 
be held and Mr. Hood invited to at- 
tend. 

A motion was made that the ques- 
tion of having an evening session be 
reconsidered, so that if the business 
of the convention was finished in the 


afternoon that Mr. Hood be invited to’ 


Mr. Abbott . 


appear. Ndwende the afternoon. : . 
It was voted—that the question) of 


_ having an evening session be recon- 


sidered, Peete eo 

Recess was taken until 1: 30 >. “mm. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The meeting was called to order at 
1:30 p. m. with President Adams pre- 
siding. : 

The Committee on By-Laws, Mr. A. 
S. Andrews, Chairman, reported: 

“Your Committee have attended to 
their duty and are unanimous in their 
report that the by-laws should be 
changed so that the Board of | Directors 


should receive $5.00 per day and ex- ‘ 


penses for the time spent in your ser- 
vice.” 

Voted—that this report be accepted. 

It was voted—that the amendment 
to the by-laws reported by the Com- 
mittee be accepted. 

The Special Committee, Dr. Cance 
speaking, continued its report. 

Mr. Jas. Leach of the Committee 
presented the portion of the report 
which dealt with “Advertising.” é 

Mr. Holston presented that part of 


the report on the “Rating Plan’ and ~ 


Mr. Abbott presented the recommen- 
dation for continued research work on 
can and station charges, etc: 

Secretary Pattee read from the rec- 
ords of the Board of Directors, re- 
garding the establishment of a Statis- 
tical. Department and as it was found 
that the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. did not conflict with anything 
that had been acted upon before. 

It was voted—that the recommenda- 
tion of the ‘committee in regard to re- 
search work be adopted, as follows: 

“The committee in its short study 
has found great lack of co-operative 
information and data with regard to 
many details of milk marketing. A 
permanent milk selling plan cannot be 
put into effect until a thorough study 
of station’ and can charges, cost of 


making, sellihg and storing by-prod- 


ucts, the advantages of co-operative 
manufacture, the. probable effects of 
various rating plans, the possibility of 
farmer owned milk plants in favorable 
localities and other problems has been 
undertaken. To this end we recom- 
mend the permanent employment by 
the N. E. M. P. A. of a competent 
man, with adequate clerical assist- 
ance, to undertake studies in milk 
marketing. The funds if necessary, 
to be raised by an assessment of 1-10 
of 1% of the milk sales of NEMPA 
members.” 

President Adams then recommended 
that the report be again gone over 
section by section "tor acceptance or 
rejection by the delegates. 

Secretary Pattee proceeded to read 
the report. 

Section 1—Voted—that Section 1 
be accepted as read. 

“All milk shall be paid for on the 
basis of a price for its butter-fat and 
the skim milk content figured separ- 
ately. The butter-fat content shall be 
determined from daily samples tested 
at least three times a month.” 


Section 2——Voted—that Section 2 be 
accepted as read. , ‘ 
“The price per pound of butter fat 
in all milk purchased, shall be calcu- 
lated by adding 4¢ to the average 
monthly price of Creamery Extra but- 
ter as quoted by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, plus 20% of that sum.” 
Section 3.—Voted—that Section 3 be 
accepted as read. 
“The. price of skim milk in ice- 
cream, sweet cream and in fluid milk 
sold as such, shall be determined by 


Ay Spy ney A tice DEN 


, the cost of p 


accepted with the Ansertie 
word “dealers.” 


_No. 2 as above.” 


chased in each zone.” 


in hand. Correction of this es 


bee 


‘Section 4, —Voted— 


“The price of skim “mille ‘enteri 
into other by-products shall be intel 
mined by the subtraction from th 
dealer’s selling price of the by-pro 
ucts, or if unsold from the curr 
wholesale market price, the cost — 
making the respective products.” 

Section’ 5.—Voted—to amend this 
Section by cutting out the words, “Or 
in any other by-products.” 

“In case the value of skim milk in 
butter does not equal the cost of con- 
version, the deficiency shall be 
ducted from the value of the butter 
fat in such product as determined i 


Section 6.—Voted—that Section 6 be 
accepted, with the insertion in s b- 
division “d” of the word 16 quantities. 
- “In order to obtain data to dete 
mine the price of milk used in 
manufacture of by-products, the 
rious wholesale purchasers of n 
from producers shall render a swort 
statement monthly to the N. E. M. P 
A., or to somé person acceptable to the 
N. E. M. P. A, setting forth: 


(a) The total quantity of mili pur 
chased from producers during » the 
month. ' . ‘ 

(b) The total quantity of milk pad 
chased from dealers during the 
month. - ie 

‘(c) The total quantity sold 
fluid milk. k 

(d) The quantities of each of 1 
several’ by-products made and quan 
tities sold. 

(e) The quantity of milk cecil 
making each of the by-products. 

(f) The dealer’s selling price | 
each of the several by- products. — on 

(g) The cost of conversion of e: bh 
of the by-products. — <6 

(h) The places where cae m ilk 
was converted and the quantities 0! 
the respective by- po P od aed 
at each place. : 

(i) The average butter fat test ) 
milk purchased from producers. 

(j) The quantity of milk 


D ur 


Section 7. Voted—that Section 7 bi 
accepted as read. | 
“The quantity of milk paid for 4 
fluid milk by each dealer shall equé 
at least 108% of the total quantity r 
ported sold as fluid milk, and in all 
cases shall equal the difference be 
tween the total quantity purchase 
from producers and the quantity re 
ported used in making by-products. 
Section 8. Voted—that Section 
be aecepted as read. 7a 
'“From the f. 0. b. Boston price ol 
tained as above, the dealer shall d 
duct freight, can and country stati 
charges, when actually incurred in 0} 
der to arrive at the correct zone pr 
for each producer’s milk.” , j 
Section 9. Voted—that Section 
be accepted, with insertion of 
word “whole.” 4 
“On the 20th, day of each me 
whole milk prices shall be estim 
for the following month from the 


shall be made by the NEMP! 
days later and the variation from thi 
estimate reported to the several dea 
ers. The milk dealer shall add or sub 
tract the calculated variation for ea 
producer when remitting — 
ducers’ check for the cu 
Secretary Patt cont! bi 
report oa “Ad 


| 1 of this report be amended 
lows: “That a member of this 
d be appointed from each State 


Boston or cities under the influence 
‘of the NEMPA; that the Governor of 
- each State appoint the member of this 
Board for his state and that those 
already recommended be also. ap- 
pointed.” / 
is It was voted to accept this amend- 
ment to Section 1. 
" Mr, Healey of Connecticut made a 
_ Motion that Section 3 be amended to 
read: 
‘ “To contribute the same amount as 
was deducted from producers’ bills 
last year.” 

It was voted—to accept this amend- 
ment to Section 3. 25 

It was voted—that the report on 
Advertising, with amendments, be ac- 
cepted. 

; “Recognizing that increased sales of 
market milk-will be as helpful in the 
solution of surplus problems as will 
be a more even monthly production 
of milk, your committee desires to 
bring to your attention the import- 
ance of continuing the campaign for 
increased consumption already begun. 
We therefore make the following rec- 
ommendations. 

1st. A Board of Trustees shall be 

created and incorporated, who shall 
have charge of the collection and ex- 
penditure of all funds and the man- 
_ agement of the campaign for increased 
_ consumption, A member of this 
_ Board shall be appointed from each 
_ State in New England shipping milk to 
_ Boston or cities under the influence of 
the NEMPA; the Governor of each 
State shall appoint the member of 
_ this board for his state; one member 
_ shall be appointed by the Directors 
of the NEMPA to represent the 


producers and one member shall 
be appointed by the dealers to 
_ represent the distributors. If the 


dealers fail to agree upon a repre- 
_ sentative, the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce shall select a person to 
act in that capacity. The said Board 
of Trustees shall make an accounting 
_ of the receipts and disbursements of 
‘a the funds hereinafter provided for, to 
_ the contributing parties, 
2nd. The Advertising campaign 
shall cover the use of milk, butter, 
cream, ice-cream and cheese, made in 
New England. 
3rd. Every producer shipping milk 
into New England markets shall be 
asked to pay a sum to be determined 
by the Directors of the NEMPA from 
_ the_money received from the sales 
; of his dairy products, this sum to be 
4 
; 


collected by the dealers upon written 
_ order and paid into the treasury of 
_ the Board of Trustees. 
4th. The dealers in market milk 
rf shall be expected to contribute a sum 
equal to that contributed by the pro- 
ducers whose products they handle. 
5th. Every dealer in milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, farm machinery, grain 
and all other interested parties, shall 
be invited to contribute to this fund.” 
' Secretary Pattee continued with the 
_ report on the “Rating: System.” 
It was voted—to accept this report 
as read. 
_ “To encourage more even produc- 
tion and properly place the loss 
caused by uneven production, we rec- 
| ommend that the following rating 


motion that ‘ 


THE NE 
months of the previous year in which 
his dealer’s purchases and sales most 
nearly equal each other and shall be 
paid fluid milk price for all his pro- 
duction within said rating and also 
for his excess, if any, in months where- 
in the dealer’s receipts are not more 
than 108% of his sales. 

‘Over and above the producer’s sales 
thus provided for, he shall receive 
for his excess above his rating, the 
value of his milk for manufacture on 
the aforesaid basis. 

The taking on of a new producer 


shall not in any way effect the amount 


to be paid those already furnishing 
milk hereunder until the rating pe- 
riod, at which time such new pro- 
ducer may be considered a regular 
producer and receive his rating. This 
shall not apply to a change of own- 
ership or management of a dairy al- 
ready shipping or to a change of deal- 
ers by a dairy already shipping. 

Mr. W. EH. Knight presented a re- 
port in regard to the inspection of 
some stables in Maine, as taken up 
by the Kennebec County Farm Bu- 
reau. 

Mr. Chas. Hood of the Hood Co. was 
announced during the reading of this 
report, and the report was discon- 
tinued until after Mr. Hood addressed 
the delegates. 

It was voted—that 

“The Assistant Manager take the 
necessary steps to investigate the 
subjeet matter of the report regard- 
ing dairy inspection in general and 
the situation in Windsor, Albion and 
China, Me., in particular to see what 
solution may be brought about.” 

It was voted—that the report of 
the Special Committee be accepted 
and adopted. 

It was voted—that the members of 
the NEMPA support the officers in the 
matter of the suit between the Asso- 
ciation and the Hood Co. now and for 
all time. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
the Special Committee by the dele- 
gates. 

There being no further business it 
was voted—to adjourn. The con- 


vention therefore adjourned at 7.00. 


vi 


DIRECTORS MEETING 


At the close of the annual meeting 
February 27th, the Directors met and 
organized by electing Frank S. Adams 
of Bowdoinham, Me., President for 
1920. Richard Pattee was employed 
as Manager for the year 1920 with the 
title “Managing Director.” \ 

The following sales committee was 
elected, the President, the Manager, 
Messrs. Sikes of Connecticut, Phelps 
of Vermont and Little of New York,— 
Adjourned. 

March 19th after the adjourned 
meeting of the N. E. M. P. A,, the 
Executive Committee of the Directors 
met and elected Messrs. Abbott, Leach 
and Holston to serve with those pre- 


viously chosen on the Sales Commit- 


tee. 


DUES RETURNED 


Checks have been sent to the County 
and Local organizations for the 
amounts due them from collections 
made by the Central office during the 
first six months of 1919. Checks cov- 
ering the last six months of that year 
will ‘be sent about May list. There 
after it is expected to make quarterly 


settlements, the first three months of . 


the year being covered by the settle- 


vi ‘ 
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SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In effect during April, 1920 


‘ (Subject to Surplus) 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts. 


Zone Miles 8% Qts. 
3 41- 60 27 
4 61- 80 715 
5 81-100 708 
6 101-120 702 
7 121-140 695 
8 141-160 688 
9 161-180 681 

10 181-200 674 

11 201-220 667 

12 221-240 660 

13 241-260 654 

14 261-280 647 

15 281-300 645 


Zone Miles 8% Qts. 
1 1-20 866 
2 21-40 813 
3 41-60 -743 
4 61-80 736 
5 81-100 729 
6 101-120 722 
7 121-140 720 
8 141-160 -714 
9 161-180 -107 

10 181-200 -705 


Cwt. in. 
21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 

1.849 3.517 4.077 
1.834 3.474 4.038 
1.815 3.445 4,005 
1,800 3.416 3.971 
1.785 3.388 3.938 
1.771 3.359 3.905 
1.756 3.336 3.878 
1.742 3.312 3.850 
1.727 3.289 8.823 
1.713 3.265 3.796 
1.703 3.247 3.775 
1.689 3.224 8.747 
1.679 3.200 3.720 

Cwt. in 

‘214% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 

2.165 4,071 4,782 
2.037 3.840 4.464 
1.859 3.517 AOTT 
1.845 3.474 4.038 
1.880 3.445 4.005 
1.810 3.416 3.971 
1.796 3.388 3.988 
1.786 3.359 8.905 
1.772 3.336 3.878 
1.757 3.312 3.850 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay the average 
monthly quotations of the Boston Chamber of Commerce for creamery extra 
butter per pound. This price per pound or per point, shall be added to each 
0.1 of 1% above 3.7% and deducted for each 0.1 of 1% below 3.7% for each 


ewt. of milk so purchased. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farms and R. R. or milk station 


a premium of 2.8¢c per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection of receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 
These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight. 


ment in the middle of the year and so 
on at intervals of three months. © 

In order that settlements might be 
made with the Counties on the basis 
of 5 % of dues collected, it has been 
necessary to allot the locals to County 
jurisdictions. In doing so exact 
County lines have not been followed. 
It will probably be necessary to re- 
arrange the jurisdiction lines from 
time to time. 

Following are the County jurisdic- 
tions as now arranged with the 
amount paid to each County as its 
part of the dues collected for the first 
six months of ‘1919. 


MAINE. 
Androscoggin County $36.91 
Locals:—Auburn, $3.37; Hast Dur- 
ham, $.63; East Livermore, $5.34; 


Greene, $7.02; Lisbon and Webster, 
$2.28; Livermore, $12.21; Monmouth, 
$4.24; Poland, $4.25; Turner, $18.82; 
Wales, $5.76; ‘West Minot, $9.91; Sa- 
battus, no return. 
Cumberland County $13.74 
Locals.—Cornish, No return; Fal- 
mouth, No return; Freeport, $1.33; 
Gorham, $10.41; Gray, $6.52; High- 
land Lake, No return; Hiram, No re- 


turn; New Gloucester, $3.45; North 
Scarboro, $0.37; Walnut Hills, $0.68; 
Westbrook, No return; White Rock, 
$0.09; Yarmouth, No return; Scar- 
boro, No return. 
Franklin County $29.65 
Locals.—Chesterville, $5.56; East 
Wilton, $9.32; Farmington, $28.82; 


Jay, $5.15; New Sharon, $2.11; Phil- 
lips, $1.44; Strong, $6.92; West Mills, 
No return. 
Kennebec County $24.39 
Locals—Albion, $8.91; Augusta, 
$1.02; Belgrade, $2.81; Benton, $5.54; 
China, $1.86; Clinton, $11.11; Gardiner 
$0.47; Hallowell, $0.26; Litchfield, 
$3.00; Mt. Vernon, No return; Oakland, 
No return; Sidney, $0.21; South China, 
$4.27; Vassalboro, $2.32; Waterville, 
$0.32; Windsor, $5.01; Winthrop $1.67. 
Knox County No return 
Locals.—Appleton, $.59; Camden, No 
return; Rockland, $.22; Thomaston, 
$6.14; Union, $9.34; Warren, $7.11. 


Lincoln County $25.43 

Locals.—Alna, $5.34; Damariscotta, 
$1.20; Edgecomb, $3.59; Jefferson, 
$4.17; Newcastle, $3.87; Nobleboro, 


$3.09; North Whitefield, $5.62; Waldo- 
boro, $9.60; West Alna, $1.49; White 
field, $6.97; Winslow Mills, $8.57; Wis- 
casset, $2.71. 
Oxford County $53.78 
Locals.—Bethel, $.33; Bolster’s Mills, 
$.84; Bryants Pond, $3.09; Buckfield, 
$19.01; Canton, $9.45; Hast Hebron 
$13.75; East Sumner $5.63; Fryeburg, 
$.20; Norway, $9.79; Oxford & Otisfield, 
$3.18; Peru, $5.91; Rumford Center, 
$1.55; South Paris, $15.39; Waterford, 
$3.25; West Bethel, No return; West 
Paris, $9.49; West Summer, $3.97. 
Penobscot County No retura 
Locals.—Bangor, No return; Carmel, 
$7.59; Charleston, $1.70; East Corinth, 
$.47; Etna, $1.30; Hermon, $10.49; Lev- 
ant, $12.30; Oldtown, No return. 
Piscataquis County 
Locals.—Corinna, $5.35; Dexter, 
$5.07; Dover, $10.98; Foxcroft, $.36; 
Guilford, $1.39; Milo, $.01; North Dex- 
ter, $2.76; Parkman, $.76; Sangerville, 
$5.09; Sebec, $2.88; Atkinison, No re- 
turn. 
Sagadahoc County $9.69 
Locals.—Bath, $.15; Bowdoinham, 
$4.72; Topsham, No return; Woolwich 
$1.87; Richmond, $13.14. 
Somerset County $23.98 
Locals.—Cambridge, $3.49; Cornville, 
$.19; Fairfield Center, $.58; Harmony, 
$3.72; Hartland, $9.53; Madison, $.57; 
Newport, $8.62; Norridgewock, No re- 
turn; Palmyra, No return; Plymouth, 
$4.27; Pittsfield, $10.85, Ripley, $5.27; 
Skowhegan, $.88; Solon, No return. 
Waldo County $30.78 
Locals.—Belfast, $5.91; Brooks, 
$4.83; Burnham, $6.20; Jackson, $2.95; 
Knox, $3.24; Monroe, $4.11; Palermo, 


$17.30 


$2.29; Swanville, $2.28; Thorndike, 

$4.49; Troy, $9.27; Unity, $12.90; 

Winterport, $3.14. 

York County $2.33 
Locals.—Buxton, $1.21; Hollis Cen- 


ter, $1.02; Limerick, No return; North 
Berwick, $2.12; Saco & Biddeford, No 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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WEIGHTED AVERAGE MONTHLY AND YEARLY BUTTER FAT TEST FOR FT’ 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. |, 
Dealer A 4.03 3.95 3.93 S80) aes 3.83 3.81 3.88 3.96 3.99 
gee 5) 3.80 Sule alo By (al Buia BOL is A ete 3.82 BOL aoe 
gia a 4.27 4.19 4,11 4.06 4.14 4.18 4.03 4.17 4.18 4.26 
peer D 3.62 SAL OR eOk 3.12 3.84 3.75 3.80 3.97 4.11 4.07 
na 3.95 4.01 4.08 4.00 3.99 3.94 3.1 4.11 4.18 4.08 
Wtd. Ave. 4.00 3.94 3.90 3.85 3.88 3.86 3.84 3.94 4.00 4.04 


The N. E. M. P. A. has takenla posi- 
tion in favor of what is known as the 
“split price,” that is, that milk of any 
quality should return to its producer 
at least the value of the butter fat in 
such milk, plus whatever the skim is 
worth for the product into which it is 
put. Under this plan to determine 
the value of milk, we must first fix a 
standard of value for butter fat. For 
easy and convenient reckoning, the 
April fat price was based on Boston 
Chamber of Commerce quotations for 
creamery extra butter. This standard 
is not satisfactory and will probably 
be adjusted, but it gives us a base to 
work from at the start. 

The idea is that every pound of but- 
ter fat in milk, no matter what the 
test of that milk may be, shall be 
eharged up to the dealer at a certain 
fixed price. The value of the skim in 
market milk will then be found by de- 
ducting the value of the fat from the 
price of whole milk. It remains for 
the N. EK. M. P. A. to fix the price of’ 
whole milk, that is, the price from 
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THE) TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 
AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Progress of Plans for the Erection 
of an Office Building to House Farm 
Organization Activites 

By Charles W. Holman 

Fourteen farm organizations have 
determined to erect an office building 
in Washington, D. C. to serve as a 
permanenti national . headquarters. 
Those farm bodies are the members 
of the National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations. This board came into 
being in July of 1917, after several 
months of preliminary organization 
work. The Board was organized for 
the following objects: 

1. To unite the farm organizations 
of the United States for all purposes 
upon which they may agree, leaving 
each free to take or not to take ‘as 
an individual organization any action 
or position upon any question wherein 
it does not agree with the others. 

2. To afford a ready means of giv- 
ing voice and weight to the views of 
the farmers in national affairs. 

3. To promote the interests of the 
farm families of America, to conserve 
and increase the influence of those 
who feed und clothe the people, and 
to further a national recognition of 
the power and position of the farmer 
in national life. 

4. To imcrease the value of the 
service of the farmer to the Nation, 
and of the Nation to the farmer. 

Its officers consist of a General 
Board, composed of one representative 
to be elected annually by each mem- 
ber organization, and an Executive 


Committee chosen by the General 
Board. 
The Board serves as a. clearing 


house of information among the mem- 
ber organizations and a means for ex- 
pression of views common to them all 
on matters of national importance af- 
fecting agriculture. 

The following farm organizations 
are members of the National Board: 

Farmers’ Educational and Co-opera- 
tive Union of America. 

Farmers’ National Congress. 


which the value of fat may be deduct- 
ed in order to determine the value of 
the skim. 

The average cwt. of milk sold in Bos- 
ton as market milk, contains 3.7%+ 
lbs. of butter fat. As a conservative 
standard, the N. E. M. P. A. fixed up- 
on 3.7% milk as that upon which the 
base price should be fixed. 


Taking, therefore, 3.7% as the test 
of market milk and deducting the 
value of 3.7 pounds of fat, according to 
the value of butter as disclosed by 
market quotations, we have the price of 
skim in cwt. of market milk. The 
April price provides that after de- 
ducting the fat value, the price of the 
skim in 100 lbs. of milk shall be 
enough to make the value of both fat 
and skim $4.53 per cwt. or 9 3-4c per 
quart, for 3.7% milk. It further pro- 
vides that the butter fat in milk: of 
any other test shall bring as much 
per pound as that in 3.7% milk and 
that the skim in market milk of any 
test, shall bring as much per pound 
as the skim in 3.7% milk. 


This is not ar easy matter to ex- 


National Agricultural Organization 
Society. : 

National Conference on Marketing 
and Farm Credits. 

Pennsylvania State Grange. 

National Milk Producers’ 
tion. 

Farmers’ Society of Hiquity. 

American Association for Agricul- 
tural Legislation. 

Intermountain Farmers’ Association. 

Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Farmers’ Equity Union. 

National Dairy Union, 

Pennsylvania Rural Progress 
sociation. 

Federation of Jewish Farmers’ of 
America. 

It is apparent that the growing im- 
portance of Agriculture at the Na- 
tional Capitol is in many ways trace- 
able to the presence there of the 
Board. It is also apparent that ‘ade- 
quate housing facilities is a matter of 
great importance. 

At the birth of the National Board, 
one of the purpos@s in the minds of 
the farm leaders was to erect such a 
building as would be comparable with 
the dignity of Agriculture and serve, 
in a practical way this housing need. 

The Board leaders purchased the 
property at 1731 Eye street, consist- 
ing of two lots on which rests a four 
story building of over 30 rooms. One 
of these rooms will seat 250 persons. 
Among the former owners of this 
property were three Cabinet officers— 
Freylinghuysen, Secretary of State 
during President Arthur’s term of of- 
fice; Postmaster General John | A, 
Wanamaker, in the Harrison cabinet, 
and William C. Whitney, Secretary of 
the Navy during the Cleveland admin- 
istration. 


Federa- 


As- 


The purchase price of the property 
was $57,200. In addition, the Board 
obligated itself to the extent of $1100 
for certain fixtures. The appraisal 
value of the property was $65,000. 

To safeguard every detail, the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations 


plain, but quite simple when under- 
stood. It means that every pound of 
fat and everv pound of skim in mar- 
ket milk brings the same price, no 
matter what the percentages are in 
the mixture. It does away with the 4 
cent per point of test up and down 
from a given standard and makes the 
variation between different tests of 
milk, the average price of creamery 
extra butter. If such butter averaged 
70c per pound in the month of April, 
the variation in milk will be 7c per 
point. 

The announcement that prices had 
been based upon 3.7% instead of 
3.5% milk for the month of April has 
caused some misunderstanding and 
uneasiness. This seems largely due 
to the assumption that the variation 
from 3.7% would be at the old rate of 
4c per point. The actual variation 
cannot be known until the monthly 
average of butter is known. 

Producers should understand that 
if they get the proper price for but- 
ter fat and the proper price for skim, 
it will be easier and simpler to reck- 
on prices and to understand them. 


arranged for a legally created body of 

trustees to control the property at 

1731 Eye street and to manage its 

affairs subject to the direction of the 

annual meeting of the Board. These 
trustees are: 

John D. Miller, Member of Executive 
Committee, National Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation, and Vice President 
and General Counsel of the Dairy- 
men’s League of Susquehanna, Pa. 

Charles S. Barrett, National President 
of the Faarmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union of America, 
Union City, Ga. 

Milo D. Campbell, President of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, Coldwater, Michigan. 

Roswell D. Cooper, Vice President Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation 
and President of the Dairymen’s 
League, Little Falls, N. Y. 

A. A. Elmore, President of the Wash- 
ington State Division of the Farm- 
ers’ Hducational and Co-operative 

Union of America, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

J. H. Kimble, Legislative Agent of the 
‘Farmers’ National Congress, Port 
Deposit, Maryland. 

John A. McSparran, Master of the 
Pennsylvania State Grange, Fur- 
niss, Pa. 

H. E. Stockbridge, former Vice Presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles A, Lyman, Secretary of the 
National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 

Gifford Pinchot, President of the 
Pennsylvania Rural Progress Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The Board of Trustees have re- 

ceived the following contributions by 

States toward the purchase price of 

the property at 1731 Bye street, N.W. 

for the purpose of erecting a suitable 

structure to house the present and 
anticipated activities of the farm or- 
ganizations which may affiliate with 


the National Board. 
Washington and Northern 
Idaho $20,039.16 
, c ; het aot Bs 


DEALERS 
a GG ; ay 
Nov. Dec. 
3.98 4.00 em 
3.93 3.85 
sos Aas 
3.98 ‘3.98 
4.07 3.98 
4.03 3.97 


The “split price” system will enable 
farmers to know what they are get- — 
ting for the skim in market milk. It _ 
will set out these values in such a ~ 
way that the producer will know ~ 
whether it is economy to ship whole 
milk to the market. We apprehend 
that if producers in past years had ~ 
realized that in several months of the ~ 
summer season they have actually re 
ceived almost nothing and in cases 
less than nothing for their skim milk 
during the flush season, they would 
have retained that milk on the farm ~ 
where it has at least some value, _ 
In these price readjustments the N. 
E. M. P. A, is taking advanced ground 
among the associations of the coun- 
try. In no case, however, has any 
change been made or , recommended 
until the whole situation has been 
gone over in detail, carefully and 
painstakingly by the sales committee — 
and the advantages and disadvantag- 
es thoroughly studied. No radical 
change has been or will be made by 
the sales committee without consulta~ 
tion with the full board of directors — 
or the assocation itself, 


Pennsylvania 11,134.96) see 
California 1,696.90 
Georgia 926.00 — 
Iowa ’ 718.50 | 
Virginia 678.40 — 
Maryland 558.00 
South Dakota 557.00 
North Dakota — 530.00 
Kentucky 266.00 
Tennessee 2 229.00 
Montana 190.85 
Michigan 100.00 
Wisconsin 100.00 
Colorado 25.00 
Idaho 25.00> 
Louisiana 9.00 — 


$37,783.77 — 

The Trustees have determined to 
raise a fund of not less than $1,250,000. 
They have assigned to each of the 
States its quota of this fund upon the 
following basis: ; 
$23,000 


Alabama ' 
Arizona 5,250 
Arkansas 23,000 
California 23,000 
Colorado 28,750 
Connecticut * 11,500 
Deleware 11,500 
Florida 5,250 
Georgia 40,250 — 
Idaho 11,500 
Illinois 46,000 
Indiana 46,000 
Iowa ~ 40,000 
Kansas 46,000 
Kentucky 23,000 
Louisiana 17,250 
Maine 17,250 
Maryland 17,250 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska ; 
Nevada y 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey . ee 
New Mexico > pan 
New Work « 4 yee) ih 
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MARCH PRICE , AND SURPLUS. 
Ave. C.C 
t ; Quotations Price 
Surplus Per Whole Less 5¢ per i Per Per lb. 
Price Del’d Cwt. Milk Price . Lbs. for Manf. Cent. Bean Weighted Ave. Price 
% Country Milk Whole F.O.B. Percent Plus 20% Whole Whole Per lb. and : 
Surplus _ Station _ Milk Boston Surplus Over-run Milk Milk Per Point 
BAIS) 2.900 “77.87 4.5337 22.13 @ 7368 + 77.87 @ 40 = 474 474 
20.57 2.900 79.43 4.5337 20.57 @ 7368 + 79.43 @ 40 = 468 .0468 
59.50 2.900 40.50 4,5337 59.50 @ 7368 + 40.50 @ A0 = 536 .0536 
35.69 2.900 64.31 4.5337 35.69 @ 7368 + 64.31 @ 40 = 520 -0520 
78.33 2.900 21.67 4.5337 78.33 @ 7368 + 21.67 @ 40 = 663 .0663 
30.52 2.900 69.48 4.5337 30.52 @ 7368 + 69.48 @ 40 = 502 0502 
ibis) 2.900 88.43 - 4.53837 11.57 @ 7368 ate 88.43 @ 40 = 438 0438 
19.55 2.900) 80.45 4.5337 19.55 @ 7368 + 80.45 @ 40 = 465 .0465 
6.04 2.900 93.96 4.5337 6.04 @ 7368 + 93.96 @ 40 = 420 0420 
4.17 2.900. 95.83 4.5337 4.17 @ 7368 + 95.83 @ 40 = 414 .0414 
3.31 2.900 96.69 4.5337 3.31 @ 7368 + 96.69 @ .40 = 414 .0414 
10.16 2.900 89.84 4.5337 10.16 @ -7368 + 89.84 @ 40 == 434 0434 
2.54: 2.900 97.46 4.5337 2.54 @ -7368 + 97.46 @ 40 = 407 .0407 
10.64 2.900 89.36 4.5337 10.64 @ -7368 + 89.36 @ 40 = 435 04385 
West- 
Turner Grafton -—Plym. F. Elm i Wood J. B. F, E. Marshall 
Hood Whiting Alden Ctre. Dy. Cry. Cummings Spe. Oaks Farm Prescott Boyd Bros 
4.326 4.845 4.078 3.742 4.173 3.297 4.520 4.374 4.621 4.655 4,671 A.54G 4.536 
4.118 4.142 3.974 3.533 3.987 3.239 4,283 4.158 4.369 4.398 4.412 4.205 4.307 
3.816 3.836 3.656 3.377 3.718 3.155 3.941 3.847 4.006 4.028 4.038 3.957 3.951 
3.786 3.804 3.632 3.361 3.697 3.147 3.906 3.815 3.969 3.991 4.000 3.922 8.916 
3.760 3.778 3.610 3.848 3.668 3.139 3.877 3.793 3.938 3.959 3.968 3.891 3.886 
3.734 3.751 3.589 3.334 3.644 3.132 3.818 3.762 3.906 3.926 3.935 3.862 3.856 
3.715 3.723 3.567 3.320 3.620 3.125 3.779 3.735 3.875 3.895 3.904 3.832 3.826 
3.683 3.697 3.546 3.307 3.598 3.111 3.765 3.708 3.844 3.863 3.872 3.801 3.197 
3.661, 3.675 3.528 3.296 3.579 3.118 3.763 3.687 3.819 3.837 3.846 3.779 3.774 
3.640 3.654 3.510 3.284 3.560 3.105 3.739 3.664 3.793 3.810 3.818 3.753 3.748 
3.618 3.642 3.493 3.274 3.541 3.099 3.715 3.643 3.767 3.784 3.792 3.728 3.724 
3.598 3.611 3.476 3.263 3.422 3.094 3.692 3.621 3.742 3.756 3.766 3.705 3.700 
3.581 3.593 3.463 3.254 3.507 3.089 3.672 3.604 3.722 3.738 3.746 3.686 3.681 
3.569 3.572 3.444 3.243 3.489 3.083 3.649 3,581 3.696 3.712 3.719 3.661 3.656 
3.538 3.551 3.427 3.232 3.469 3.077 3.625 3.560 3.670 3.686 3.693 3.637 3.632 
34,500 CONSTRUCTIVE PLANS 
oe __.- THE@§DAIRYMAN 
46.000 The report of the adjourned session We print herewith a statement of the financial standing of the New Eng- 
cease aca i 3 land Dairyman, brought up to date. 
17.250 of the annual meeting is printed in ee lene te managed = an independent enterprise and its books and 
d full in another part of the Dairyman. 2¢Counts are entirely separate from those of NEMPA. 
46,0000 5 - _ The deficit of $405.95 represents the actual cost to the Association of 
11,500 We hope every NEMPA member will maintaining the paper. When we consider that it carries an eight or ten- 
22.000 vead it carefully because it outlines Page message every month to twenty thousand people the cost seems very 
, 3 ‘4 Th small. Next year we hope to make an even better showing. 
28,750 a progressive market policy. © Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
33,000 special committee appointed to. study Year Ending December 31, 1919 
46,000 and report a general marketing plan, és oo eree i nT alee canbe 
ach, Gil- ash on deposit January 1, $30. 
10,000 Messrs, Abbott, Holston, nits = DienGs iis) (Ndyerticuie trea ptaicte.) 6,057.39 
11,500 bert and Cance, undertoo e ‘wor (Exchange of cheques) 200.61 
28,750 of. framing a constructive program 
46,000 for selling dairy products. Their re- Total receipts $6,288.29 
; a gt NE AD EXPENDITURES 
17,250 port was amended only in slight par D z 
: : ; f f eposits (Exchange of cheques) $200.61 
ay 34,500 ticulars. The outstanding features o Printing (Machine Composition Co.) 3,397.65 
Vyoming 11,500 the program adopted are, Commission (F. L. Weare) 1,462.23 
The N. B. M. P. A., which is affili- Ist. The “split price’, that is, a Wrappers i 136.73 
d with the National Board through price for butter fat and a price for, Seen Wauae ae 
connection wid the National Milk skim, a price Showing how much milk Binding Dairyman (Banker & Tradesman Press) 139.00 
ucers’ Federation, has been asked brings more than its value for butter. Remodeling Office 50.00 
dvise with respect to raising this It is believed that when farmers know Engraving ‘ ie 11.18 
a among the New England States. just what the skim milk is bringing Office _Expense (Stenographic, Auditing, etc.) 27.31 
iimot be undertaken until pre- at their farms, they will hold it for jvUcKine 315 
Saeawol be undertaken: unl P a 7 er ew : Donation Paper Fund 3.50 
inary surveys have been made and home use rather than dump it on a fElectrotype Cabinet 50.00 
idvance information given to the va- flush market at less than its value for ; 
rious New England activities which stock feed. _ Total Expenditures 6,004.50 
might properly contribute. This ar- 2nd. A price plan under which all Balance on hand January 1, 1920 $283.79 


ticle is intended to lay the facts be- 
ore the members of the N. E. M. P. A., 
in order that - sentiment may be 
roused toward ferfecting the plans 


t by members of this organization. 


MARCH DAIRYMAN 
Lack of Extra Copies. 


| We hope our subscribers 
make a practice of keeping 
their copies of the Dairyman. 
It is worth while; in fact, we 
would suggest that you do this 
Jand have them bound ‘with a 
}| good binding at intervals of one 
i|\f}or two years. 

li We have printed a hundred 
» more extra copies each 
onth and lay a few aside to 
be bound and kept in our per- 
anent files but we are being 
Med upon for more extra 
zopies of the March issue than 
e can supply. If any of-our 
aaders have no use for their 
py of the New England 

ryman for March and will 
to us, we will greatly 


the Temple of Agriculture at of his milk, based on market quota- 


milk shall be accounted for by the 
dealer according to its value for the jng December 31, 1919. 


The above figures are taken from the Auditor’s report for the year end- 


use to which it is put. This will in- ° pager ree 
; ‘ o April 12, 
sure to the producer the fair value Gash Git Renan Tanuanyd 1820 $283.79 
F Received for Advertising, Jan. 1, to Apr. 12 $3,583.83 
hington and for its proper sup- — tions for that ‘manufactured and Received for Subscriptions, Jan. 1 to Apr. 12 14.50 
NEMPA negotiations for that used Received from N.E.M.P.A. in payment of cabinet and office 
as market milk. partitions Pope a sate e Dae a error 100.00 
aoe ‘ 1 N.E.M.P.A. 569 New Memberships: 
3rd. A publicity program designed Received oe 142.95 
to increase the use of all New Eng- First Quarter, 1920, @ AOC ese ANY 
land made dairy products through t $3,840.58 
persistent, continuous advertising. : 
4th. <A “rating system” under Total receipts : $4,124.37 
which loss arising from even pro- Disbursements 
: : 2 uo P Machine Composition Company, printing $2,278.34 
duction will be charged to those pro- fF J, Weare, Adv. Mer., on account 909.98 
ducing unevenly, according to their W.W. Hoyt, mailing four issues 173.97 
variation from a given rating. at a ee Association eo 
SEaeti . ee ostoffice for postage . 
piel CE Ne tr D mnéIn& Tileston & Livermore Co., wrappers 61.52 
about these general principles is Banker & Tradesman Press, binders 320.87 
enormous. It can hardly be expected J. W. Schaeffer & Co., printing 62.57 
that the whole program will be Robert Douglas & Co., auditing 25.50 
adopted without time, study and ef- fs 4,062.75 
fort. The NEMPA does not wish to Gash on hocd, Aull 12, 1920 ears 
unnecessarily disturb long standing ; ; Bills Payable April 12, 1920 
practices or to try frivolous experi- Machine Composition Co., printing March issue $633.61 
ments. It believes the principles laid ae sah Bills Receivable April 12, 1920 $40.64 
down in the recent action are sound Uae aM seers 150.40 
and constructive and that the effect 
on the industry of the adoption of $166.04 
these plans will be immediately and eager Be 
: ficial... Difference $467.57 
permanently beneficial. Hecaligash of hand 61.62 
Boost the NEMPA_ everywhere, Deficit April 12, 1920 ie ue eke $405.95 
ti espectfully submitted, 
everytime, to everybody. Enthusiasm HERBERT M. THYNG, 
wins. Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION,” 

Etec., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 

Of the New England Dairyman, published 
monthly at Boston, Mass., for April 1st, 1920. 
State Of Massachusetts 
County of Suffolk, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Richard Pattee, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of the New England Dairy- 
man and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, New England 
Milk Producers Asso., 51 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass. tiditor, Richard Pattee, 51 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Managing Editor, W. P. Davis, 51 
Cornhill Boston, Mass. H. M. Thyng, Treas- 
urer, 51 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Business 
Manager, F. L. Weare, 51 Cornhill, Boston, 


2. That the owners are: 


New England Milk Producers Asso., 51 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass. : 
Frank S. Adams, President, Bowdoinham, 
Maine. ¥ 

Chauncey Gleason, Vice-President, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

H. L. Webster, Treasurer, West Canaan, 
‘Richard Pattee, Managing Director, New- 
ton Highlands, Mass. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 


gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 


Pa RICHARD PATTEE. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


f April, 1920. 
ae ee REUBEN HALL. 
(My commission expires Jan. 15, 1926.) 


PERSONAL WORD 


I have wished many thousands of 
times that the milk producers of New 
England, every one of them, could, 
yes had to, take the responsibility 
every month of making the prices on 
milk and fixing the conditions of sale 
with the dealers. I doubt if many of 
them would want the responsibility of 
setting prices monthly on about five 
million dollars’ worth of other people’s 
products. Time and again dealers, 
business men, producers and others 
have said to me “I wouldn’t have your 
job for any money.” Gilbert Hood last 
month expressed an idea I’ve held my- 
self at times. We had agreed that 
some policy advocated by the Hoods 
was sound but told them that until it 
was well enough understood by the 
producers so they’d fight for it, there 
was little use trying to put it across 
wtih the other dealers. “Yes,” said 
Mr. Hoed, “you work your d—d heads 
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At? 

I agreed that was true, unless we 
had the backing of the farmers, And 
that can’t be had without time and 


very careful, clear and full explana-, . 


tion. 

There is probably no business more 
complicated and difficult to adjust to 
fixed rules than the milk business of 
New England. The milk marketing 
problem is so intricate and difficult 
that it has come to be known as the 
“milk question.” I haye heard many 
hundreds of solutions of most of its 
problems. I have often said in meet- 
ings that any one present could solye 
the milk question but the trouble was 
no two would solve it the same way. 

I doubt if there is any class of peo- 
ple so tenacious of their opinions, so 
unwilling to accept without question 
the judgment of others, as our New 
England farmers. And I feel that in 
this fact lies the strength and per- 
manency of our organization. It can- 
not be stampeded by visionary enthu- 
siasts. Those of us who have to take 
the responsibility of acting for the 
whole, hesitate before doing anything, 
knowing full well we will be left with- 
out support if we do anything radical- 
ly wrong, anything we cannot clearly 


‘justify, anything our membership does 


not already know or cannot be quick- 
ly and clearly shown to be sound and 
for the best interests of the industry. 
And in dairy marketing it is not easy 
to even show the right thing to be 
right, if it is a change from the usual 
or expected. 

I am reminded of a newsboy in Bos- 
ton. I live nine miles out and go back 
and forth from the South Station by 
train. I have been wearing an over- 
coat that I bought four or five years 
ago and it got so faded and worn that 
I was a little ashamed of my appear- 
ance until I finally got together enough 
money to buy a new one. Down by 
the South Station a group of hustling 
neswboys have stands and one in par- 
ticular usually held out his hand when 
I went by and shouted “Paper: Mister 
—Boston American?” 

The day I wore home my new over- 
coat, I had my shoes shined, my hat 
brushed and got myself up generally 
to surprise my wife. As I approached 
the South Station the newsboy stopped 
in front of me, gave me a glance and 
shouted, “Paper Mister, Transcript?” 
He judged from my clothes that I had 
gone from the American to the Tran- 
script class. 

Farmers can’t be fooled by appear- 
ances. You’ve got to show them. 

PATTEHE. 


ADVERTISING. 


Producers generally are especially 
concerned with the action of the an- 
nual meeting at its adjourned session, 
with respect to an increase in the 
sales of dairy products. New Eng- 
land leads the way in the whole coun- 
try in activities of this sort among 
dairymen. In 1918 the N. E, M. P. A. 
as an organization, joined with the 
dealers in creating a fund to advertise 
milk. In 1919, after the Federal Milk 
Commission had dissolved, it was ar- 
ranged to continue this work through 
the Boston Milk Campaign, so called, 
which was made up of a committee 
representing the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, State and Federal De- 
partments of Agriculture and the Ag- 
ricultural (College. Unfortunately, 
the matter was not in such shape that 
a definite and continuous program un- 
der this management could be carried 


out. It did splendid work during the 


last nine months of 1919. The prob- 
lem now is to reorganize this move- 
ment upon a permanent and business- 
like basis. 

The attorneys for the N. E. M. P. A. 
are in consultation with State and 
Federal authorities with a view to 
erecting a permanent publicity or- 
ganization which may receive and ex- 
pend funds to promote the use of 
dairy and other agricultural products 
raised in New England. This move- 
ment must be designed in such a way 
as not to involve dealers and produc- 
ers who contribute funds to this pur- 
pose, in any charge of collusion or 
combination under the Federal or 
State antitrust laws. 

The N. E. M. P. A. in its negotia- 
tions with the dealers, has each 
month this year suggested the con- 
tinuance of the advertising campaign. 
The Hood Co., which was by far the 
largest contributor last year, has felt 
that it overdid its share and that 
other dealers should come across lib- 
erally before the Hoods should be 
asked to repeat. 

The Hood Co., in its conferences 
with groups of its producers, is said 
to be making to them the suggestion 
that a definite appropriation be set 
aside by the company with a similar 
contribution from the producers to 
advertise Hood’s milk. The attitude 
of the N. E. M. P. A., with respect to 
this proposition was clearly set forth 
in the February issue of the Dairyman. 
Briefly, it is, that the producers’ con- 
tribution to an advertising campaign 
should be spent to advertise milk as a 
commodity, not the milk furnished by 
any one particular dealer. If we can 
create a demand for milk it is up to 
each dealer to see that he gets his 
share of the demand thus created. 
Which dealers milk shall be sold is a 
matter of business getting between 
the dealers. That milk itself shall be 
sold is a matter of business building 
in which farmers may properly co- 
operate. 

As a concession to the view of the 
Hood Co. the N. E. M. P. A., in its 
negotiations for April proposed to the 
Hood Co. that 1 1-2c per cwt. of milk 
purchased be set aside as an adver- 
tising fund; that one-half of this sum 
or 3-4c per cwt. be charged back to 
to the farmers; that of the fund so set 
aside, 2-3 should be paid into a gen- 
eral campaign as indicated above and 
that 1-3 be used to advertise Hood’s 
milk. We believe this division of the 
appropriation between the general 
publicity campaign and the advertise- 
ment of a, particular dealer’s busi- 
ness, is liberal, to say the least. We 
are dead certain that the farmers of 
New England are not going to back 
up their several dealers by liberal 
contributions of money to fight each 
other for possession of the market. 
They are willing to co-operate to 
build up the market but not to finance 
a fight to see who shall have what is 
left after they get through fighting. 

We expect to report in the next is- 
sue, the establishment of a publicity 
system applicable to Boston and oth- 
er New England markets. that shall 
be continuous, efficient, business-like 
and deserving of the support which it 
will undoubtedly get. 


1919 DUES. 


There are still some more of our 
good members who have failed to re- 
mit to us their dues for the caleftidar 
year of 1919. We need these td) meet 
the expenses of the work which we are 


! * oe i , 
doing fo you ‘Pie ( 
bute this but rather pay o 
debtedness for benefits alrea 
ceived. uf ie 
HOOD STOCK 


not help the NEMPA? 


Self- Explanatory Correspondence 
Dear Sir: 
Please tell if I take some stock ¢ 
H. P. Hood & Sons if I will or will 
I do not wan 
to do anything to hurt the Associaz 
tion. _ Yours very truly 
Dear Sir: A qa 
I am‘not sufficiently well informe 
as to the stock offered by H. P. Hoo 
& Sons to its producers to advise yo 
intelligently with respect to its valu 
as an investment. I do not know th 
conditions under which it is opene 
or issued well enough to judge its value 
neither do I know the assets behin 
it or the liabilities against it. 4 
I would refer you to the February 
issue of the New England Dairyman 
for a general statement of the policy 
of the NEMPA with respect to th 
purchase by farmers of stock i 
Companies handling their milk. 
has long been the policy of this 01 
ganization to encourage co-operatiy 
marketing and the ownership by the 
farmers of the facilities whereby t 
products are marketed. If the proper 
ty of H. P. Hood & Sons were offerei 
to its producers at a fair value we 
would gladly do everything in ov 
power to assist such producers to 
purchase that property and reor- 
ganize it upon! a co-operative basis. 
We should not however recommenc 
the producers of any Company buyil 
a minority interest in’ that Company 
as in the least tending to solve or iz 
prove the present marketing proble 
If producers buy stock they may § 
cure a good investment for the mon¢ y 
involved. How good, will largely de 
pend upon how low the Company can 
buy and how high it can sell the pro- 
duct it handles. The purchase of @ 
milk concern by its producers 
recommended by this Association, 
such a purchase as will carry the con 
plete ownership of the Company 
the men who patronize it in) prope 
tion to their patronage and is upon 
plan which limits the interest on t 
investment to a very reasonable 
with the assurance that earnings OV 
and above such interest will be pa 
to the producers in proportion to 
patronage, or in other words, be ad 
ed to the price received for the goods 
sold through the Company. 
In the Dairyman we say, : 
scheme to tie up the producers 
giving them a minority interest in # 
business will fail from the start. 
any dealer is genuine and sincere 
his interest in’ the farmers, let hix 
offer his whole business to such far 
ers at a fair value and upon such é 
basis as those farmers can meet. — 
is a good thing for the farmers to om 
a part of the business it is a bet 
thing for them to own the whole busi 
ness. If it is not a good thing fo 
them to own the whole business, | 
is less a good thing for them » 
a part of the business.” 
If the above statement is 
to the proposed sale of stock 
Hood & Sons, it would be a sufiicien 
answer to your question relative 
the attitude of the NEMPA. 
Yours very uly 
NEW ENGLAND MILK PRA 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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| AGAINST LOSS 


INSURANCE 


eae who market whole milk 3 PROPERTY Dany 

occasionally encounter difficulties AMOUNT 3/78 G89 

in disposing of their product. i j PREMIUM Fy Git 
ee te) 


Shut-downs, accidents and storms 
often occur, and without notice the 
dairy farmer may have an accumula- 
tion of milk on hand. oy 

Conditions are also constantly chang- 
ing, and it is sometimes advantageous 
to market cream or butter which will eal 
keep longer and ship to better advan- | = ENE FIT; 


tage. 


Under any of these circumstances, 
a De Laval Cream Separator quickly 
and easily separates the cream and 
makes possible the sale of the butter- 
fat, which is the highest priced element 
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in storage or in shipment. SIS 
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Unlike many other forms of insurance, the first cost of 
a De Laval is the only cost. It is always ready for imme- 
diate use and is the cheapest and safest way for the dairy 
farmer to insure himself, either against occasional diffi- 
culties or changing market conditions. 


: _ Like other forms of insurance, a De Laval should be pro- 
vided before the accidents or changing conditions occur. 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to 
demonstrate a De Laval. If you do not know 
his name, write to nearest De Laval office. 


| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 
New York i Chicago San Francisco 
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Page Hight 
Plain Reasoning 


One peculiar fact 
about milk and 
cream is that they 
always lose in qual- 
ityand money value 
when uncleanliness 
is present. 


On the other hand 
it is equally true 
that they retain 
their quality and 
money value when 
the milk and cream 
containers, utensils 
and equipment are 
kept sanitarily clean 
by the use’ of 


VWyandolle 


SS Cremer end Ceansel 


Does it not appeal 
to you to be the 
part of good busi- 
Mess judgment to 
use this cleaner and 
use itin preference 
to all others. It 
will many times 
repay its cost. 


SS 


Indian in 
circle. Order from 
your dealer 
It cleans 
ee clean 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
101 Tremont Street 
Boston = '- ‘=. Mass. 


Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte- - -Mich, 


Saal MEN ah ‘ 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
H. P. Adams 


Since my last article for the Dairy- 
man, I have put in several days in 
territory nearby Boston, commencing 
at Leominster, Mass. and working in 
to Concord and Sudbury. 

At Leominister Mr. Lawrence Gove 
and I put in a good long day. We 
enrolled several new members and 
succeeded in collecting the majority 
of the dues for 1919. 

From Leominister I went over to 
Harvard, Mass. Here Alexander Wil- 
liams, the Secretary, put in two days 
with me and Mr. Willard, the Presi- 
dent of the Harvard local, part of a 
day. The first day Sec. Williams and 
I drove around in a tough “North 
Easter” and it certainly seemed good 
to get back beside his old-fashioned 
fireplace. We collected back dues 
from the few who had not already 
paid them, and secured some new 
members. An original and commendabl 
idea of Mr. Williams is in the form 
of a printed statement of the finan- 
cial standing of the Harvard local. 
It includes dues collected, amount of 
dues returned to the local from the 
Central Association, and an itemized 
account of the year’s expenditures. 
A copy of this statement is sent to 
each member at the time the notice 
of the date of the Annual Meeting 
is sent out. 

After we had covered the north- 
ern ‘section of the town, I spent 
part of a day with Chester Willard, 
President of the local ‘Association, 
and although Wr. Willard is milking 
around forty or fifty cows, he gave 
time enough to enable us to visit the 
producers in his vicinity. 

The next local branch visited was 
Gorton, Mass. Here Pres. Frank 
Lewis and I drove around and visit- 
ed the majority of the members and 
on the way enrolled five or six new 
members. Some>of the Groton pro- 
ducers were dropped by their deal- 
or last summer at a time when the 
flush period for milk was at its hefght, 
making it pretty difficult to find, at 
once, a satisfactory new market for 
their milk. 

At Littleton, Mass., I found a local 
without a President or Secretary, but 
made up of a membership of loyal 
N. E. M. P. A. supporters. Mr. Er- 
nest Robinson, the first member I 
visited, volunteered to drive around 
with me to call on the members and 
non-members. All of the old mem- 
bers who had not paid their dues did 
so and all but one non-member, of 
those we visited, joined the Associa- 
tion. A meeting was called a few days 
later to elect officers. Due to the 
extremely cold weather and poor 
travelling only a very. few were pres- 
ent. Officers were elected, neverthe- 
less. Mr, F. S. Kimball was chosen 
as President and Mr. Langdon Prout 
as Secretary. Under these two men 
and with such a membership as ex- 
ists there now, Littleton should be- 
come one of the strongest local As- 
seciations in this section. 

At Concord, Mass., Sec. Caleb 
Wheeler and I called on some, of the 
members who were delinquent in dues 
and enrolled some new members. The 
Concord Local has a larger mem- 
bership than most of the locals in this 
section, and although Mr, Wheeler 
was not entirely satisfied with condi- 
tions, I believe that oncord will prove 
to be one of the strongest locals in 
Middlesex County. I found Mr. 
Brown, President of the Concord Lo- 
eal, having his troubles trying to get 
his milk truck through ten foot snow 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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| A Six nner Tractor 


Send for illustrated 96-page AVERY catalog 
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CAN YOU DOUBT OUR STATEMENT THAT A SIX 
CYLINDER TRACTOR IS BETTER EVERY WAY THAN 
THE FOUR CYLINDER? 


This is a big, powerful machine and sold at a moderate price. 
Equipped with enclosed governor, high tension magneto, 
extra heavy connecting rods, oil pump and all the modern 
improvements. Short turning, staple and sturdy. 


We also offer the four cylinder, 5-10 tractor, Model B, which 
proved so sucessful last year. The Six Cylinder is more > 
than 50% more powerful. 


Let an AVERY Tractor start 
making more money for you. 


- Send for catalogue 4T 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 
1 Washington Street - - - Boston 


POWER—WATER—LICHT 


MANURE IS DEFICIENT IN | 
PHOSPHORUS | 


DOUBLE ITS VALUE BY REINFORCING IT WITH 


BARIUM - PHOSPHATE 


ANALYSING 
PHOSPHORIC ACID Grade A 28.00% Grade B 16.00% 
BARIUM SULPHIDE 7.00% 7.00% 


MANURE IS NO MORE A COMPLETE RATION 
FOR CROPS THAN HAY IS FOR A COW 


The addition of Phosphorus to manure will pay as well as feeding grain with hay. 
A few pounds of B-P scattered each day in the gutters of your barn will 


DOUBLE THE VALUE OF YOUR MANURE 


absorb all liquids, prevent the loss of ammonia and keep the stable Link © 
is is a sensible and logical thing to do. 


WHY DON’T YOU TRY IT? 


Our Book. “Phosphorus and Manure,” will give you valuable information along _ 
these lines, and “‘Cover Crops, Manure and Phosphorus” will show you how to keep 
a large part of your annual fertilizer bill in your pocket. They are free for the 
asking. 

We can also quote attractive prices on carload lots of 


GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Witherbee, Sherman & Company 


389 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
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For Cia ea, Less ice and last 
5 and 10 gallon longer than old 
cans. Jala style lined tanks. | 
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‘ 
These cooling tanks are made with solid white pine plank walls; are thoroughly hooped and pe 


fectly tight. Large creameries all use this kind of cooling tank. Write for prices on 
sinks; watering troughs; silos; silo doors and door frame; hoops and fixtures. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. AUBURN, M 


PF to! iiaiitain a branch office at 226 

Howard Bldg., Providence, R. I1., with, 
Mr. G. A. Henry in charge fon Jan- 
uary to July and the present Mana- 
ger from then on. Territory served 
by this office has been enlarged to 
cover not only the Providence and 
Pawtucket Markets, but also the re- 


ton producing territory in Eastern 
Conn, and southeastern Mass. as fat 
" DP orth as the Brockton Market. 
One of the first pieces of work ac- 
complished by the present Manager 
was the installation of a set of office 
records similar to those in use in the 
Boston office. By this means each 
“member’s dues are credited to him as 
soon as received and the Secretar} 
of each local has been furniwhed a 
similar record which will be posted 
quarterly, thus enabling the local of- 
j ficers to keep in close touch with the 
standing of each member. 
Besides time devoted to the Provi- 
- dence and Pawtucket Markets, one 
new market, Newport, R. I. has been 
organized, some time spent in the 


the membership in the Boston pro- 
ducing territory in eastern Connecti- 
cut has been increased 110%. 

There is no question as to the value 
of the NEMPA to every milk produc- 
er, whether he wholesales in the 
large markets or peddles in the 
smaller markets, but in order to pro- 
duce results and solve the many prob- 
lems facing it, the Association must 
have financial support. That pro- 
_ ducers are willing to furnish this is 
very evident, but they must be visit- 

ed in order to secure their member- 
‘ships and dues orders. 

This means organization, responsi- 
bility on the part of local and county 
_ officers, as well as the District Man- 
ager. Most of the locals have a sub- 
’ stantial balance in their treasuries. 
_. The County Associations will very 
soon receive their percentage from 
collections for the first half of 1919. 
These funds should be used to enroll 
every last producer as a paying 
member and. find out why others that 
are enrolled are not paying. Remem- 
ber tthat the District Manager is em- 
ployed to do whatever you wish, but 


_ sponsibilities. The By-Laws provide 
for the rights of members. They 
also obligate each member for his 
_ support. The local officers are re- 

sponsible for maintaining the local 
at 100% efficiency. The County 
President should see that all produc- 
_ing territory in his county is or- 
ganized. All those responsible should 
see that the efforts of the District 
Manager are so directed as to pro- 
duce the most results. 

In the November issue of the 
Dairyman will be found suggestions 
as to how local and county officers 
can well use the District Manager in 
bringing the organization to top 
notch efficiency. Quite a few are 
100% locals, but there are many de- 
linquents. If the proposed changes 
are made in the by-laws, many will 
soon lose their membership in the 
organization, and immediate’ effort 
should be made to complete the mem- 
_ bership campaign. 

i RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 
ORGANIZATION. 

In connection with the membership 
report I would like to make the fol- 
_ lowing suggestions for immediate 
consideration of county and local of- 
ficers. Where no comment is made 
locals have held their annual meet- 
ings as reported in the February 
iryman and the officers should see 
their organizations continue in 
present state of efficiency. 

i betes Mass. 


Continued on Page 18,) 
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mainder of Rhode Island, the Bos- 


Fall River and Brockton Markets and. 


he is not employed to take your re- | 


The Quaker Oats Company, McGregor, Iowa, 
Chicago, Ill. Jan. 30, 1920 
Gentlemen: — I am pleased to state that we have used 
SCHUMACHER FEED quite extensively in growing and 
developing our herd. 

It is a great aid in promoting heavy production of milk 
and butter fat. We appreciate it much because of its per- 
fect balance which makes it a safe feed to use in large 

quantities when feeding for heavy production. 

We have fed SCHUMACHER FEED with excellent 
results to hogs and horses as well as to the Dairy Herd. 
Yours very truly, 

R. G. KINSLEY. 


R. G. Kinsley’s Herd has been making the best record in 
the McGregor Cow Testing Association, which for sev- 
eral months has been leading ali Testing Associations 
in Iowa, having the best ten highest producing cows. 
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The Schumacher Feedis iy 


|| Will Help Your Cows Increase Mill Production 


The Schumacher Feeding Plan consists of feeding SCHUMACHER FEED as the carbo- 
hydrate part of the ration and BIG “Q” DAIRY FEED as the protein part. These two 
feeds have proven with dairymen everywhere to be the ideal combination for best health 
conditions and maximum milk production. They simplify your ration problem—insure 
greater accuracy and uniformity, and require much less labor. 


SCHUMACHER FEED i is a finely ground, kiln dried, carbohydrate ration composed of 
various grain by-products that best supply the necessary maintenance for long time 
milk production. It affords that much needed variety of grains so essential and neces- 
sary to keep your cows in tip-top physical condition—to provide stamina and endurance 
to withstand the strain of long milking periods. 


BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is first, last and all the time a guality protein ration and a 
wonderful milk producer. With SCHUMACHER , 
= FEED as the maintenance part of the ration and & 
BIG “Q” as the milk producing part, you have a 
ration that assures maximum production from 
any cow of any breed. 

SCHUMACHER FEED in addition to being the acknowledged 
best carbohydrate feed for dairy cows, is also splendid for feed- 
ing all your farm stock. It puts “pep” and vigor into your 
horses—makes calves and hogs grow fast and produces big 
frames. It restores strength and vitality so dry cows assuring 
maximum milk production during the next lactatien period. 

Get a supply of SCHUMACHER and BIG “Q” from your dealer 
—let these feeds do for you what they are doing for thousands 
of other successful dairymen and farmers. 


"ane SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


WRIT AUEGIER Co, Go on Interest MAY 10th 


BOSTON,— MASS. 
STOCK BARN FITTINGS 
MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 
SUPPLIES (f) 


ie the Rate We Have Been Paying 
START AN ACCOUNT IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


BENaery Bene. AS | 


Lowrrr. mass. f Cosmopolitan Trust Company 


| J] LU ee . 6O Devonshire St., Boston 


- 
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NORTHERN MARKET DISTRICT 


Carl A. Smith, District Manager 
477 Essex St. Lawrence, Mass. 


The cost of producing milk contin- 
ues to advance. Wherever the 
NEMPA representative goes, he is 
constantly asked to defend the present 
prices for which milk is selling. Facts 
are hard to secure but our members 
seem to believe that there was more 
profit producing milk five years ago 
than there is at the present time but 
they are always glad to know that a 
price has been maintained in Boston 
under vigorous protest from the deal- 
ers who contend that it should decline 
the same as New York and Chicago; 
where the bottom has seemed to drop 
out of the milk business. 

The Lowell and Manchester markets 
have been circularized relative to the 
surplus clause adopted by market 
committees of both of these cities, the 
following plan is the basis of the way 
the surplus is to be handled in both 
eities—probably Haverhill will be add- 
ed later—for the coming summer. A 
few changes in detail have been made 
but these are too minor to cause any 
change in the theory of the plan. 
SURPLUS PLAN ADOPTED BY 

LOWELL AND HAVERHILL AND 

MANCHESTER MARKET COM- 

MITTEES 

That the milk furnished by produc- 
ers for the month of October, Novem- 
ber and December of 1919 shall fur- 
nish the basis for a rating. This rating 
being arrived at by process of divid- 
ing the total production of the three 
months by three. 

Once a producer’s rating is estab- 
lished if for reasons he should pro- 
duce an excess above his rating he 


' has an option on two ways of handling 


this extra milk: (1) he may retain it 
on the farm (II) he may allow his 
dealer to have it with this provision, 
that if the dealer is able to dispose 
of it as whole milk either through his 
own retail trade or through some other 
method that he, the producer, is to 
receive the base price for which whole 
milk is sold for that particular month. 
If the dealer is unable to do this such 
milk will be considered as surplus and 
will bring to the producers only 60% 
of the base price prevailing at that 
time. 

Of course all the milk furnished by 
producers that is within their rating 
shall be paid for by dealers at the 
base price adopted and announced at 
the market committee which will con- 
tinue to be regulated by the Boston 
market prices. 

The present plan is to become effec- 
tive in January and continue until Oct- 
ober 1, 1920. 

This provision {is made whereby a 
producer may change his rating. If a 
producer should at any time desire to 
raise his rating and his dealer desires 


-more milk the two men may establish 


a rating between themselves. 


Thus far the markets have been 
running about even on supply and de- 
mand. The very high cost of hay and 
grain and the difficulty in securing la- 
bor has tended to lessen production in 
many instances. Bad transportation 
facilities have also been a factor in 
the present situation. 

The retail price in all cities contin- 
ues the same as through the winter 
and this is at least one of the reasons 
why our members feel that a con- 
tinuance of price to the farmer is just. 
It is sometimes a little difficult to con- 
vince the member that it would be 


possible to secure a high price for 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYM 


milk this month and before the sixty 
days expire other milk would be se- 
cured by the dealer from northern 
territories to replace his, and to se- 
cure a market from a good reliable 
dealer during the spring and summer 
months is not always an easy thing 
to do. The Association in its gen- 
eral policy stands for the highest price 
which can be secured in selling the 
milk; of course keeping in mind all 
the while cost plus profit figures—the 
best that can be secured for farmers. 

The work of the district manager 
for the past month has been largely 
devoted to attending market commit- 
tee meetings and in trying to get the 
surplus problem adjusted and visiting 
members who have problems requir- 
ing the attention of the NEMPA offi- 
cial. Some dues have been collected. 

To the reader who has failed thus 
far to respond to the circular letters 
mailed from this office relative to his 
dues we call attention to the fact that 
when you spend your dues for the 
support of an organization you wish 
to have the best use made of it that is 
possible. It goes without saying 
that your agent in the Lawrence office 
cannot devote his time to the col- 
lection of dues and also in the working 
on market problems—a _ solution of 
which would improve conditions—at 
the same time. 

The collection of dues by personal 
visits means time and travel expense— 
all of which each and every member 
must bear. This is one way of try- 
ing to emphasize upon you the ad- 
vantage if you would kindly remit by 
mail at once your dues for the past 
months. Those readers who have 
loyally supported this Association and 
are fully paid to date will please skip 
or forget the above paragraph inserted 
for the benefit of the cause. 

This office has just completed’ the 
installation and compiling of a card 
index system which should correctly 
indicate the member’s standing at all 
times. It will avoid some mistakes 
made in the past and will greatly ‘as- 
sist us in the economical use of time. 
This, with a quarterly system of dues 
payment on the part of members who 
remit direct; with the universal plan 
of deduction of dues by dealers on the 
part of such members as have signed 
orders, will all tend toward placing 
this district on the map with respect 
to strength of organization and finan- 
cial standing resulting in a strong link 
in the chain covering New England. 
May we urge you as members to take 
advantage of the office in the Blakeley 
Building. In meeting farmers it is 
not unusual for the writer to meet 
with the statement “Well, I had such 
and such a problem and the Associa- 
tion failed to help me” and upon be- 
ing interrogated as to whether he 
wrote or ’phoned respecting the diffi- 
culty he reports in the negative. 

I trust that you as members will 
not assume too much regarding the 
knowledge which NEMPA officials 
have regarding your particular 
troubles. Appreciate that it is a long 
drawn out job to secure even a very 
limited acquaintance with the 1200 
members on our books and until some 
acquaintance is secured the only way 
we have of learning with respect to 
your situations and’ difficulties is by 
advising us through the mail or by 
telephone. Service we cannot render 
unless we know where it is needed. 


HAMPTON, CONN. 1920 OFFICERS. 
Hampton, Conn. 

President J. M. Woodward, Hamp- 
ton, Conn. Sec.-Treas. J. W. Cart- 
wright, Hampton, Conn, 


| tow! INVIGORATOR | 


Too Valuable 
To Waste 


The part a cream separator plays in the success of a dairy 
farmer is becoming more and more important. With butter fat 
worth about fifteen times as much as wheat and twenty times 
as much as shelled corn, it is too valuable to waste a particle. 


PRIMROSE Cream Separators are designed to save all 
the cream. They guard against those daily losses, which in 
themselves might seem trifling, but when summed up, amount 
to a big loss. 


One of the vital differences between the PRIMROSE and 
other cream separators, is that in the former there is no ob- 
stacle in the path of the cream as it leaves the bowl. IT IS” 
THE ONLY SEPARATOR WITH TWO WIDE OPEN os | 
OUTLETS. 

Another difference, every bearing is oiled automatically, 
and the OIL IS FORCED THROUGH EVERY BEARING. You 
may forget, but the machine never does. 
eally drained off. 


Used oil is automati- 


Prompt and efficient service is always at hand to make 
any adjustment, repair or replacement needed. See the near- 
est local dealer, or write us for complete information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


43 SOMERVILLE AVE., SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


SAVE YOUR COW SAVE MONEY 


Give your COW a Real 
COW MEDICINE 


COW INVIGORATOR 


Contains no clay or filler 
IT IS ALL MEDICINE 
More Milk, Better Health 

No Aborting 
They Take—They are Stronger 


DR: DANIELS 


UDERKREAM—The relief f 
OMWILE. GIVE: |. Caked pee Sores "Scratches 
e (OW neyree | It ia Antiseptic and Healing 
MORE. BETTE ABE yous Dealer ter Rhode 


Invigorator and Uderkream with 


MILK: Dr. Daniels’ Cow Book 
If he will not get them for you, we will send you a sample 


package of each and a Cow Book by Parcel Post upon receipt of 
$1.00. 


Dr. A. ©. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOP QUALITY 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


ANGLEFOOT 


The Non-Poisonous Fly Destroyer 


The United States Public Health Service es | 
“Arsenical ~Destroying devices must be rated as * 
extremely dangerous, and should ead used. 


PIONEER] 


BOTTOM PRICE BALED: SHA ve 


e columns, the Market Committee 
Springfield were very busy during 
| the last two weeks in March arranging 
//the Market schedule with the dealers 
"of that City for the coming year. 


"| were held previous to meeting the 
a ylers in order to carefully ascer- 
the ideas of the members of the 
ious communities on the arrang- 
ents of the past year and suggestions 
as to the coming year. At these meet- 
l| ings it was brought out that the 
eatest criticism’ of the Springfield 
plan was that it allowed dealers the 
vilege of charging back surplus 
en possibly no surplus existed. An 
ttempt was, therefore, made to cor- 
et this by inserting in the surplus 
nm the word “actual” before the 
rd “surplus”. When this was pre- 
sented to the dealers they strongly ob- 
fected, their obections being based on 
he facts that they paid well for the 
rplus, and that it would cause a 
eat amount of book-keeping on their 
part, and also that the desired effect 
f the rating system would, in a 
easure, be done away with. 

After thoroughly discussing the 
ditions, it was decided, that rather 
in to cause a severe unrest in the 
narket at this time, it would be bet- 
er to accept the same plan as of 
ear, which was done, except for 
minor changes. The plan in de- 
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rom April 1, 1920, to March 31, 
the dealers of Springfield will pay 
milk the same price as is paid by, 
dealers of Boston for whole milk, 
he surplus shall be divided pro rata 
the producers ‘based on their aver- 
daily production of the preceding 
tober, November and December; 
rs to pay 75% of the full market 
e for the surplus. No surplus to 
charged back between July 1, 1920 
Dec. 31, 1920. If a new farm be 
sveloped to supply the Springfteld 
rket, the farm may be given a rat- 
‘by mutual agreement of the Mar- 

Committee, dealer and farmer in- 
terested. 

‘No dealer shall drop a producer 
Without first notifying the Market 
mmittee and giving satisfactory 
328008. 

“No' producer shall discontinue sell- 

~ to, or change dealers without 

st consulting the Market commit- 

ere is considerable misunder 

ding as to the correct method of 

ulating the surplus milk and pos- 

ly an’ exact explanation will be of 

sistance, 


ding the total number of cans ship- 
d during the three months of Octo- 
, November and December, and 
ding this total by 92, the total 
er of days in these three months. 
| gives the daily rating. During 
urplus months, the amount which 
_be paid for at the full price is 
by multiplping the number of 
in the month by the 
reage daily rating. The re- 
under which was shipped during the 

th would be surplus, to be paid 
% of the full market price. As 
: <A ships from October 
cember 31, 1920 inclusive, 


In Vanuary 


|. -$ hes meetings of the Committee 


The amount of surplus is found by 


RN Ce 


HEN asked 


farmer.” 


Better Than Hand Milking on 
A. R. O. Test 


“The first winter we used the machine we 
tested a number of two-year-old heifers on seven- 
day A. R. O. work. As they had never been milked 
before we did not use the milking machine on them 
until the test was completed. You can be sure 
we were both surprised and pleased to find that 
their milk flow increased when the Perfection was 


put on them. 


“As they were milked four times a day for 
some time with the Perfection without any udder 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


lal 7. Hennepin Avenue 


| THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


“How many cows can a milking 
machine take care of in an hour?”’ S.E. Van 

Slyke, a practical dairyman who has owned a Per- 
fection Milker for four years, said: ‘‘That all de- 
pends on the cows and the operators of the milker. 

We find that two men can milk as many cows per 

* hour as five or six did by hand and do it much more 
easily. The Perfection sure is a time saver for the 
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Two Men With the Perfection 
Milker Take the Place of Five 
Men Milking by Hand on 
S. E. Van Slyke’s Farm. 


S. E. Van SLYKE 


trouble, we are 
confident the ma- 
chine will not hurt 
the cows as long 
as they are rightly 
used. We hope to 
do considerable A. 


R. O. work in the next year and will use the Per- 
fection for all of it.’ 


Names, Addresses and Catalog 
Sent Free 


The many satisfied owners are the best re- 
commendation for the Perfection. We will be glad 
to send you Mr. Van Syke’s. address together 
with the names and addresses of many other 
dairymen to whom you can write. We will also 
send you FREE, “What the Dairyman Wants to 
Know,” the book that answers every question 
about milking machines. Write us today. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 


Wise Bees Sae Honey 
Wise Folks Save Money 


Interest Begins 
MAY 10 


LAST 1 % 
DIVIDEND 2 /0 
Worthless Stocks 


_ Do you know the rules for test- 
ing the worth of stocks? It re- 
quires care and study to invest 
safely in mines and oil wells. Bet- 
ter bring your money to the Sav- 
ings Bank. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1869 
75 Tremont Street Boston 9, Mass. 


Cheese Factory and 
Furnishings for Sale 


North Turner, Maine, a well equipped cheese 
factory, thirty by sixty feet, three floors, clap- 
boarded and painted. Two steam boilers, two 
vats, cheese presses, 1000 cheese covers and 
other necessary equipment for a first class 
factory. Land and running water rights if 


one wishes to operate. Forced sale, $500. 


J, F, QUIMBY, Pres, 


42796 GAN 
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How? 

Simply Feed your cows 

International Special Dairy Feed — the feed that 

lowers your feed bill and increases the milk flow. An army of 
farmers in every dairy section of America recommend and use it. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


“Makes More Milk” 


There's only one best method to feed your herd. There’s only 
one best method to get the most milk, and that’s the Inter- 
national way. This fact has been proved by practical, com- 
mon-sense dairymen who have tested International Special 
Dairy Feed over long periods. And these tests proved con- 
clusively that this unusual feed produced more milk than any 
other similar feed on the market. 


Order a Trial Ton from Your Dealer Today 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 
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LV al The Green 
SS Mountain silo 
with the new hip} 
roof does credit 
any group 0 
$ may ra farm buildings, no 
a A} jmatter how _ pre- 
i tentious. With its 
&nut-brown creosoted 
staves and bright 
Sil =~ red cedar shingled 
e@ roof, it is a beauty. 
Just as good as it is good 
sf looking, too. Each part that 
has to stand a strain and in a 
silo that means al- 
most every part—is 
built extra staunch 
and heavy. ‘ 
Green Mountain 
staves are of extra- 
heavy, clean, Wwell- 
fitted Jumber=creo- 
soted to ‘Wweather- 
proof and preserve rhe. eect 
The hoops are of extra-heavy @ 
AUN Bibel ee Grou { 
Tac ing, rolled (notcu 
Pe An 


: AN The safelike Green 
cn 


Mountain door is a pa- 
LEO 


Note the | 
ee ke 
rs 


tented feature that in-!} 
sures sweet silage. { 
The Green Mountain # 
anchorage system pre- 
vents warping and blow- 
ing over and holds rigid 
against unusual strains. } 
o iron parts on the 
Green Mountain ladder to frost your 
hands or pull off your mittens in winter. 
There’s a real reason for every ® 
Green Mountain feature. Write for 
free 1920 literature and get the whole # 
story. Special discounts on early # 
orders, f 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., C0. 
354 West St. Rutland, ve, 


La 
No Frosting 


Hoops ona Lugs Extra Heavy 
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Ciics Making 
on the Farm 


Hansen’s Rennet Tablets and 
Hansen’s Cheese Color Tab- 
lets enable you to make just 
as good cheese as is made by 
experts in large cheese fac- 
tories. 


To make small amount of 
cheese or to make Cottage 
Cheese use Hansen’s Junket 
Tablets. 

Junket Brand Buttermilk 
Tablets are used for ripen- 
ing milk for cheese, cream for 
butter and making delicious 
buttermilk. 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations are 


standard. Sold at druggists, dairy 
supply stores or direct. 

Valuz ible booklet, “The Story of 
Cheese, free with $1.00 order. 
Send for particulars. 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, 

Inc. Little Falls, N. Y. 


LABEL} 


( (LABEL 


OO 


The onigisinl Ear Label. Used by aie 
Record Association and best breeders. Will 
identify your live stock and aid you in keep- 
ing breeding stock and production records. 
Samples freee C. H. DANA COMPANY. 

85 Main Street WEST LEBANON, N. H. 
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rating, x 31, the number of days in the 
month= 264.74 cans, to be paid for as 
whole milk; 322-264.74 — 57.26 cans 
surplus. In the Springfield market, 
the price for January was $1.00 per 10 
quart can. 


264.74 x $1.00 = $264.74 
67.26 x .75 = 42.95 
Total amount..... $307.69 sub- 


ject to deductions for freight, etc. 

The producer is allowed the privi- 
lege of keeping his surplus at home or 
of disposing of it through other chan- 
nels than his regular dealer if he finds 
it to his advantage to do so. 

Some producers seem to have the 
idea that a dealer should not take oni 
dairies during the surplus season at 
least if he is' charging back surplus 
to his regular producers. This might 
be true if a dealer wilfully went out- 
side his regular source of supply and 
took on a material quantity, but if the 
dealer simply takes oni dairies oc- 
casionally in his regular territory, es- 
pecially so, if these dairies had no 
other means of marketing their pro- 
duct, it would seem only a fair propos- 
ition to all concerned. The main ob- 
ject of the surplus plan and the rating 
system is to keep all milk moving 
every day and to enable those men 
who do make an even supply through- 
out the year to obtain the top price 
for their milk. This is only fair, for 
it is the even producers who hold the 
market at any time during the year. 
and make it possible for those pro- 
ducers whose supply fluctuates ma- 
terially from time to time to have any 
market at any time during the year 
It is not expected that anyone can 
make ani actually even supply all the 
time, but there are many who do and 
if they happen to exceed their rat- 
ing during the surplus months, the 
surplus plan affects them but little. 

The Worcester Market Association 
held its meeting on Thursday, March 
25., at eleven o’clock in the forenoon; 
Reports of meetings of Market Asso- 
ciation and Market Committee during 
year were read and approved. It was 
shown that the Market Association 
had held five meetings and that the 
Market Committee had met nineteen 
times. The work of the Worcester 
Market organization was discussed at 
some length and the general feeling 
seemed to be that the work accom- 
plished during the past year was all 
that could have been expected. The 
following officers were elected: 

President, Jonas Bemis, Charlton, 
Secretary, Edward Sullivan, ‘Warren, 
Market Committee: H. L. Ray, Sutton, 
Ww. H. Chamberlain, Shrewsbury, F. 
®. Cook, Holden, H. S! Smith, W. 
Brookfield. 

The Worceser Market Committee 
met the dealers on Monday evening, 


March 29, for the purpose of arrang- * 


jng prices and conditions of sale for 
the month’ of April. Owing to the ab- 
sence of some dealers and the fact 
that the Market Committee were not 
entirely prepared with their schedule 
the meeting was adjourned until Wed- 
nesday evening, March 31. At that 
time, they met again! and it was de- 
cided that the price should remain the 
same as for March—that is, 83 cents 
per 8 1-2 quart can delivered in Wor- 
cester. The same surplus plan ag is 
in effect in Springfield which has also 
been! in effect in the Worcester Mar- 
ket since January ist, is to be con- 
tinued during April, 

The Holyoke Market Association met 
at the office of the Hampshire County 
Farm Bureau, Northampton, on) Mon- 


"Beeman Garden Tractor 


Attractive prices | 


Send for Catalog 4G 


Immediate delivery 


Try 
: Bae 
ei 
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Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. 


1 Washington Street Boston, 


hy 


Last Dividend 
4 Per Cent. 


Earn this rate of interest on your idle money. It in- 
creases your yearly income and is readily accessible in 
time of need. Money goes on interest Ist of each month. 


It is not necessary to open an account in person; you 
may do so by. mail. An inquiry by postal will bring 
full information. 


FIDELITY TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS §$3,775,000.00 


519 Washington St. 148 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


\, 
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ABOC SPAVIN or | 


®t CAN'T OUT OUT THOROUCHPIN 


BUT YOU CAN REDUCE THEM WITH 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
without laying up your 


horse. Does not blister or remove the hair. 


. ABSORBINE penetrates quickly and is healing, cooling and soo eootaaae : 
strengthens and invigorates tired, lame muscles and tendons—allays 


and_inflammation—reduces soreness and lameness. : ’ 
ly herbal. and safe to use anywhe In addition 

Totlng har oF Sten it , it is a powerful antiseptic end co ae 

e J 

a ; 


chased bottle of your 
Fe Ay The — all disappeared before 2 T ere: the > bovis’ 


ite all used 
Nee SEND “FOR FREE HORSE BOOK F j 
which gives valuable information about the care of Horses and cattle. 
It is well worth having and is yours for the asking without expense 0! 
bligation. Pa: 
" ABSORBINE, $2. 50 a bottle at druggists, or postpaid. Safe deliver, 


UNC 165 Temple St., main cer : . 


- YOUNG, Inc. 


> — bey et 4s Fein —o 


present, 


for the establishing of a 
for the Holyoke Market 


e proved to be too short for accom- 
_ plishing the full object of the meeting 
and was finally adjourned to some 
future date: 
* prices should remain the same for the 


It was decided that 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


F. C. Warner, Mgr. 


_ 226 Howard Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
RHODE ISLAND MILK CAMPAIGN 
Following the lead of the N. E. M. 


Pp. A.in Massachusetts Markets,a milk 


advertising 


campaign has been 


‘launched in Providence and surround- 


ing markets and plans are under way 
to put on an active campaign at once. 


The campaign will include newspaper 


advertising, 
leaflets. 


posters, car cards, and 


Demonstrators will lecture 


to school children and to workers in 


the last of 


PS a ne ci no 


matter was 


stores and factories, and exhibits will 
be set up in store windows and other 
prominent places to call attention to 
the value of milk as a food. 

The subject of advertising was first 
taken up by the Providence Market 
Committee when they met the Dealers 


December. It was pro- 


posed to have all producers contribute 
¥Y% of 1% of their milk checks, which 
. with a like amount from the dealers 
‘would support such a campaign. The 


then taken back to the 


producers at their annual meetings 


LE campaign. 
ied 


food value 


that feed,” 


i Harrington, 


land, urged 


ricultural 


class. Prof. 
University, Miss Louise Holbrook of 
the Dairy Division of the U. §. 
Dept. of Agriculture and Mrs, Ida S. 
“State Leader of Home 
Demonstration Agents of Rhode Is- 


ua and every local voted in favor of, and 
instructed their officers to take the 


At, the annual meeting of the Provi- 
dence Market Association, the Market 
‘Committee was instructed to go ahead 
and steps were taken which culmi- 
nated in a meeting early in April at 
which the Rhode Island Milk Cam- 
paign Council was organized, 

At the call of Mayor Gainer of 
Providence, men and women repre- 
senting milk producers, distributors 
and consumers made plans to bring 
about closer cooperation among the 
agencies already at work, and to en- 
list the help of others in extending 
the knowledge of, the more intelli- 
gent use of milk as a food to the 
general public. 

Mr. M. D. Munn, President of the 
National -Dairy Council one of the 
speakers laid particular stress on the 


of milk explaining that 


“there are foods that fill and foods 


milk being of the last 
F. P. Gorham, of Brown 


concerted action on the 


part of those interested. 

The following Executive Committee 
was then elected to have charge of 
_ the campaign. Mayor Gainer, Honorary 
__ Chairman of the Council, John S. Mur- 
. dock, Chairman of the Executive Com: 
 \\mittee, Gilbert L. Church, Mrs, Ed- 
_yward A. Stockwell, a representative 
_ to be appointed by the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Howard 
H. Hawes, County Agricultural Agent, 
_and two others to be named Jater. 
The following organizations pledged 
Me thir Support: United States Depart- 

mnt of Agriculture, Rhode Island 


College, Providence - 


{ ard of Health, Housewives League, 
i &F ovidence School Committee, Provi- 
; e Dairy Co., New England Milk 


purpose of the — 


~ Lillie Green Hengerveld 7 days 32,19 747.50 


' 131 State St., 
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NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Mr. Spillane, of Flint, writes — 


ELMCREST STOCK FARMS 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Flint, Mich., Jan. 24, 1920. 


Mr. R. W. Chapin, Pres., 
Chapin & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir:- 


You understand that we use Unicorn, not because we 
do not feel capable of compounding a ration that will suit our cows 
as well, but for the reason that we realize that we cannot hope 
to secure materials of the same choice quality that you can obtain 
if you care to take the trouble. | x 
We have not the facilities for mixing the feeds prop- 
erly after we get them together and consequently would have to 
weigh out and mix for each cow; also experience has taught us 
to open each sack of Unicorn with just as much confidence as to 
what we will find therein, and what it will do, as we would feel 
if we had sacked it ourselves. 


ANALYSIS It is honest, it is dependable and it is absolutely uni- 
24% FAT 45% form. You doubtless are aware of these things, but it may give 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE W% you some satisfaction to know that others are aware of them too. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND 
Oe 


On some occasions when our local dealer has run out 
of stock, we have had to use some other feed. This is almost 
invariably followed by a drop in milk production of three or four 
pounds per day, which we get back as soon as we give them 

Unicorn again. 6 


Iam frequently called upon to help some beginner 
start his testing work, and in recommending feeds for his use 
always advise Unicorn if they can get it. I know that it is safe 
for them to use, much more so than a feed in which they had 
tried to mix materials like bran and oats with otherslike cotton- 
seed and gluten, using a shovel. 


Here are four good records made by 
cows in the Spillane herd during the 
past three years: 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Butter Milk 
Flint Bertjusca Pauline 7 days 33.11 723.40 
4 yrs. 6 mo, old 30days 135.53 3016.80 
60days 263.77 6549.90 
90days 388.61 8386.70 
805 days 1007.76 21419.00 


We have six cows on yearly test and two more soon 
to start. All are eating Unicorn both in testing and getting 
ready for test. We will let you know later how they come out. 


We trust you will feel at liberty to call on us at any 
time for any service we may be able to render your company. - 
Our records are open to you and your representatives at all 
times, and if we are able to assist any other users of your feed, 
or if any claim that they are not getting the results that they 
should, we will be glad to show them how, if you will refer them 


7 years old 3056days 831.43 19021.60 


Johan Pauline De Kol 7 days 30.39 550.30 
6 yrs. old 


to us, 
Flint Pauline Tdays 30.31 761.10 Yours very truly, 
Tyrs. old 30days 109.09 8175.10 G. L. SPILLANE & SON. 
By H. G. Spillane. 
DEPT. X 


131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Chapin & Co., Chicago 


We use no oat-hulls or low-grade materials. 


Proof of a Dairy Feed 
*. Is In The Milk Pail 


An analysis is helpful but not conclusive. You 
can make a ration of stock feed, oat hulls and cotton- 
seed meal that will have same protein content and 
an equal amount of fat at a less cost per sack. 

== What any thinking dairyman wants is a ration 
OR 4 POUNDS “that will increase the yield of butter and milk and 
OF MILK ¢ at the same time retain his cows in perfect health; 
in other words, a ration that will build up his herd and not pull it down. 

Stevens’ 44 Dairy Ration was built by three of the wisest and most prac- 
tical breeders of Holstein cattle in the country. Your calves will be stronger, 
your cattle will hold their flow of milk longer, and your milk will cost you 
less than any other ration you have ever used. 


Send for special circular and the name of your nearest dealer. 


@aeDark Pollard © 


Board of Trade Building . Boston, Mass. 


The 


ONE POUND OF 
STEVENS 44 10 
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HE UNADILLA Silo is 


a tower of strength. It 
will require fewer repairs 
and less attention than any 
other farm building. 

It’s made of strong, smooth 
staves that fit closely to 
form an air-tight, frost re- 
sisting and storm defying 
structure. Base and top 
anchors of steel cable, hold 
the silo erect, steady and 
secure on its foundation. 

Its big hoops are tightened 
(when necessary) in front, 
where the UNADILLA lad- 
der is always safe and 
ready. Door front can be ad- 
justed to make an air-tight 
contact with doors. 

Get the handsome UNADIL- 
LA Catalog. It’s free. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 


Box X, Unadilla, N. Y., or 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Guaranteed tu 


EXTERMINATE LL. C E 


Wonderful new powder rids all farm 
animals of pests in few days. Money 
wack if it fails. You are the judge. 


On our own dairy farm, after years of unsat- 
isfactory experimenting with so-called louse rem- 
edies, we have at last made a discovery of 
great interest to dairymen and stockmen. Lice 
need no longer bs a menace to the health and 
productiveness of dairy cows or other farm ani- 
mals, This new discovery is called 


$1.00 Package | LOUSG - Chase 


Guaranteed to Clear ‘ y 
Lice and Nits from Ten It is entirely harm- 
les; to the animal, 


Animals. 

easy to apply, and re- 
markably _ inexpensive. 
*~- It will absolutely re- 
move lice from cattle, 


dogs, swine 
poultry; (. also 
From 


yure-bred Holsteins, 
*widespread demand for 
# the remedy has _ re- 
sulted, and as fast as 
»ossible druggists and 
general stores are be- 
ing supplied. If your 
dealer does not yet 


Zname and send us the 
@ coupon below, with 
ss Temittance, and we will 
mail, prepaid, the de- 
Sired number of pack- 
@ aces of LOUSE-CHASRE. 
m If, in your opinion, 
the remedy falls in the 
slightest degree, your 
money will be fe- 
funded. 


== es MAIL COUPON TODAY--- - 
GRAYLAWN FARMS, Inc., Box H-5, WATERBURY, YT. 
Please send me .... packages LOUSE-CHASE 

for which I enclose $...... I am ordering this 

with the understanding that you agree to refund 


purchase price if in my opinion the remedy 
does not make good. 


RMNOREM UMIAITIO h(n cia\p ole vies cis aie: vla’ bie Mts.» e'eiatuwio’e wie 
Address 
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A LIQUID 
PREPARATION FOR 


THs old, reliable remedy should 
} be in every horse stable, 
|| ‘Tones up the sluggish organs of 
_|} digestion and fights disease. A 
reliable preventive and treatment 
for Lost Appetite, Indigestion 
Yellow Water, Swelled Legs and 
Distemper. ONLY G0c FOR 
HORSE INSURANCE. Sold by 
druggists and general stores on 
money-back guarantee. | 
KIMBALL BROTHERS & CO, 

Incorporated ‘ 


Enosburg Falls. Vt. 


Pi 
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THE NEW ENGKAND Dé 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The efforts of milk producers sup- 
plying the Providence Market to es- 
tablish a cooperative marketing sys- 
tem there received an added impetus 
at a meeting of the Producers’ Co- 
operative Dairy Association of Rhode 
Island, held in Olneyville, April 10th, 
when it was decided to investigate 
the feasibility of having the move- 
ment started by the association taken 
over by the Turner Center System. 

It was voted to disband the Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Dairy Association 
and return the money paid in to the 
stockholders so that the decks would 
be cleaned for future action. A com- 
mittee consisting of T. G. Hazard, Jr., 
John Goggin, and County Agent 
Hawes, was elected to see what steps 
could be taken to extend the coopera- 
tive system to this market. 

Mr. Pattee, Secretary of the N. BD. 
M. P, A. gave a very instructive ad- 
dress covering the fundamentals of 
milk marketing and said that the time 
has come for producers to take over 
the country end of the milk business. 
Milk receiving plants should be es- 
tablished to concentrate the supply 
so that the surplus left, after the 
dealers have been furnished with all 
they want, could be worked up to the 
best possible advantage. 

The Committee elected will join 
with the Market Committee of the 
N. BE. M. P. A. in working out plans 
along these lines. 


DUES RETURNED. fi 


(Continued from page 3.) 
return; Springvale, $.82; West Ken- 
nebunk, No return. 

Aroostook County No Return 

Locals.—Caribou, No return; Houl- 
ton, No return. 

Washington County No return 

Locals.— Calais, No return. 

Checks have not been returned to 
the following locals as no report has 
been made of an annual meeting and 
election of officers for 1920:— 

Appleton, Bangor, Berwick, Bethel, 
Calais, Camden, Caribou, Cornville, 
East Corinth, Hast Sumner, Etna, 
Fairfield Center, Foxcroft, Freeport, 
Fryeburg, Gardiner, Guilford, Hallo- 
well, Harmony, Houlton, Jefferson, 
Knox, Limerick, Lisbon & Webster, 
Madison, Milo, Monmouth, New Shar- 
on, Norridgewock, North Berwick, 
Oakland, Oldtown, Oxford & Otisfield, 
Palermo, Palmyra, Peru, Phillips, 
Rockland, Saco & Bideford, Sidney, 
Solon, Sabattus, Springvale, 'Thorn- 
dike, Topsham, Vassalboro, Waterville, 
West Bethel, West Kennebunk, West 
Mills, West Sumner, Woolwich, Yar- 
mouth ,Buxton, and Bast Durham. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Belknap County $2.40 
Locals.—Centre Barnstead, $1.43; 
Laconia, $1.55; Meredith, No return; 
Tilton, $1.81. 
Cheshire County $7.55 
Locals.—Alstead, $3.14; Keene, $.55; 
Jaffrey, No return; Walpole, $7.14; 
West Chesterfield, $2.33; Westmore- 
land, $1.94; Rindge, No return. 
Coos County $42.06 
Locals.—Colebrook, $22.34; Dalton, 
$3.94; Jefferson, $13.10; Lancaster, 
$14.41; Lunenburg, Vt., $9.86; North- 
umberland, $1.11; Pittsburg, No re 
turn; Stratford, $2.98; West Stewarts- 
town, $2.49; Whitefield, $13.90; Island 
Pond, Vt., No return. 
Grafton (Lower) County $19.75 
Locals.—Canaan, $1.42; Enfield, No 
return; Grafton, $2.60; Hartland, Vt., 
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Farmers Have Tested Paroid for 20 Years and More 
_ Proof of wear—that’s what most farmers 


| 


Insist on knowing before they buy roofing. 


Neponset Paroid, familiarly called ‘“Good Old Paroid,’’ 
has a wonderful record of protecting cattle, stock, tools, crops, 
garages, and homes from the attacks of rain and sleet, sun and 
snow —at lowest service cost per square foot per year. 


It is beautiful enough for your house and low enough in 


price to use on less expensive buildings. 


erty from fire. 
or on new roof boards. 


Protects your prop- 


Easily laid right over old wooden shingles 
Makes an ideal siding. 


THREE COLORS 


Impregnated with asphalt and 
surfaced with slate or talc, Neponset 
Paroid is water-proof, tough, strong 
and flexible. Easily laid by anyone. 
Nails and cement come with each roll. 
Paroid slate-surfaced comes in two 
beautiful colors — natural slate-red 
and slate-green, Paroid gray is an 


BIRD & SON, Inc. 


(Established 1795) 


unusually thick, heavy roofing. Its 
surface is almost white, 

There’s a Neponset Paroid roofing 
for every need and every purpose. The 
Neponset dealer in your town can 
supply your needs. 

Write us for full information, 


East Walpole, Mass. es 


PRODUCE YEARLY 
10,000 POUNDS OF MILK 


Quantity of production and persistency of milking during 
long periods are well known characteristics of Holstein cows. 
Dropping her first calf at about two years old, the average 
cow will produce 5,000 to 6,000 pounds of milk in ten months. 
She will increase from 10,000 to 20,000 pounds of milk per 


year. 


The Holstein cow is the proper partner for the dairyman 
who would produce “more milk for the same cost.” 
Send for our free booklets. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


F. L. Houghton, Secretary 


306 Hudson Street. Brattleboro, Vt 


Complete Water Systems 


Pumps 


Headquarters for Tanks 


Write fer Catalog 4-W 


Electric 
Cas 
Kerosene 
Steam 


Prices Right 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. 


{ Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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9; Meriden, No return; 


Grafton (Upper) County $56.84 

Locals.—Bath, $10.47; Bradford, Vt., 
$12.71; East Haverhill, $8.47; Fairlee, 
Vt., $.93; Groton, Vt., $14.76; Haver- 
hill, $5.69; Lisbon, $.78; Littleton, 
$13.09; Newbury, Vt., $9.94; North Ha- 
verhill, $2.83: Orford, $6.90; Piermont, 
$4.27; Plymouth, No return; Ryegate, 


 Vt., $13.01; Wentworth, No return; 


Warren, No return; West Newbury, 
Vt., $9.84; West Rumney, No return. 


Hillsboro County $34.98 
Locals.—Auburn, No return; Bed- 
ford, $.89; Candia, $1.46; Chester, 


$3.87; Derry, $1.88; Goffstown, $1.62; 
Greenfield, $4.96; Greenville, $.40; 
Hancock, $1.37; Hollis, $.83; London- 
derry, $9.48; Lyndeboro, $6.09; Man-, 
chester, $.75; Merrimack, $1.37; Mil- 
ford, $5.69; Nashua, $4.60; New Bos- 
ton, $17.13; North Londonderry, $6.56; 
Pelham, No return; Peterboro, No 


- return; Weare, No return; Wilton, 


151) 
Merrimack County $13.53 
Locals—Antrim, $4.76; Boscawen, 


$3.06; Bradford, No return, Bristol, 
No return; Danbury, $2.71; East An- 
dover, No return; Henniker, $8.26; 
Hillsboro, $3.62; New London, $.91; 
Pittsfield, $.43; Suncook Valley, $.02; 


Warner, No return; West Andover, 
$1.28; Hooksett, $.16; Hopkinton, 
$1.85. ' ; 

Rockingham Gounty ~ $6.90 


Locals.—Hast Kingston, $4.59; Ep- 
ping, $1.26; Exeter, No return; Green- 
land, $.17; Hampstead, $.84; Hampton 
Falls, $1.14; Newmarket, $4.74; North 


_ Hampton, $1.03; Plaistow, No return; 


Portsmouth & Newington, No return; 


_ Stratham, $.02. 


Strafford County 
Locals.—Alton, $2.11; Dover, 
Rochester, $1.27; Berwick, Me., 
return; Eliot, Me., No return. 
Sullivan County : $23.64 
Locals.—Acworth, No return; As- 
cutneyville, Vt. $5.84; Brownsville, 
Vt., $20.93; Charlestown, $.91; Clare 
mont, $1.52; Cornish, $1.91; Langdon, 


$4.67 
$.34; 
No 


$4.59; North Charlestown, $5.91; 
Springfield, Vt., $6.18. 
_ Carroll County $1.89 


Locals.—Freedom, No return; San- 
bornville, $3.78. 2 

Checks have not been returned to 
the following locals as no report has 
been made of an annual meeting and 
election of officers for the year 1920:— 

Acworth, Auburn, Bristol, Can- 
dia, Center Barnstead, Derry, Dover, 
Epping, Freedom, Grafton, Green- 
land, Greenville, Hampstead, Han- 
cock, Hooksett, Hopkinton, Jaffrey, 
Lee, Meriden, Meredith, Nashua, 
N orth Hampton, Orford, Pelham, Pitts- 
burg, Plaistow, Plymouth, Portsmouth 
& Newington, Rindge, Rochester, Stra- 
tham, Warner, Warren, Weare, Went- 
worth, West Andover, Westmoreland, 
West Rumney, and Wilton. 


VERMONT. 


Addison County $39.05 


a . Locals—Addison, No return; Bris- 


tol, $17.70; Leicester Junction, $5.87; 
Lincoln, $.95; Middlebury, No return; 
North Ferrisburg, $15.47; Orwell, 
$13.81; Salisbury Center, No return; 
Shoreham, $5.94; Whiting, $18.37. 

Bennington County $9.78 
‘Locals—Arlington, $.87; Dorset, 
$.79; Hast Dorset, $3.56; Manchester 
ter, $3.78; Rupert, $9.46; Sunder- 


$77.73 


Lyme, $8.56; 


$9.03; West Canaan, $4.93; West f 
n, Vt., $1.86; Woodstock, Vt., $.13. 
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“(My Cows..Showed a Milk Increase of Nearly 100 Per Cent 
in Three Weeks,’’ Says Floyd J. Doud, Hannibal, N. Y. 


Floyd J. Doud, Hannibal, N. Y., What Bull Brand Dairy Ration is— 
made a scientific test with “Bull A clean, honest feed containing 
Brand” on a certain number of his 24% protein or 20.5% digestible pro- 
cows. The test proved to him that tein; 5% crude Fat or over 4.5% of 
“Bull Brand” almost doubled the digestible fat, 50% Carbohydrates 
milk production of these cows in the and only 12% Fibre; a scientifically 
short period of three weeks, and balanced ration—sufficiently bulky to 
while it cost him a little more per avoid digestive and udder troubles; 
ton than the feed he had been using with the maximum number of digest- 
it was far cheaper in the end, based ive nutrients and sufficient digestible 
on results. : protein and fat to produce a maxi- 


mum milk yield cf highest butter fat 
value without impairing the health 
and condition of the cow. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Feed “Bull Brand” to three or more 
of your cows in accordance with our. 
directions. If the results do not con- 
vince you that “Bull Brand” will give 
you more and richer milk, better cows 
and more profits, we or any one of 
our dealers, will refund the money 
for the feed used. ‘ 


A COMPLETE “LINE. OF SCIENTIFI¢ 
Yest DAIRY FEED stock BULL BRAND Feo 


KEIO POULTRY 
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DR. CLARK 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt frem Stable Floors, from Milk...Will Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 

In dally use at the Conn. State Agricultural College... Approved 
by the U. S. Government...Endorsed by.the Conn. State Dairy and 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dalry and Food Ccommis- 
sloners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen In the 
country. 

We Guarantee Our Dr. 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 

“C” Coarse wire pore oe. fer clamping Costs but little more than @NE CENT per day for absolutely clean 
eotton pad to bottOth of fanél. milk, 


Oh ed ‘am Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
ee Sree General Agent for New England States. Agent fot Maine and N, H 
THAT’S ALL. 


A. BE. Houston, Agent for Grafton Co., N. H. 


“A” Strainer Funnel 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which milk 
MUST go. 


Clark Purity Milk Stralner to Remove 


Page Sixteen 
Locals.—Barnet, $5.93; Concord, No 
returns; Danville, $10.64; East Barnet, 
$4.19; East Concord, No return; East 
Hardwick, $3.88; Lyndonville, $28.34; 
McIndoes Falls, $7.28; North Walden, 
$2.59; Passumpsic, $7.19; Peacham, 
$26.91; St. Johnsbury, $19.05; South 
Walden, $1.20; Sutton, $4.97; Sheffield 
$4.42; Walden, $4.96;Waterford, $.66; 
West Burke, $4.04; Wheelock, $12.92. 
Chittendon County $38.46 
Locals.—Burlington, No return; Col- 
chester, No return; Essex, No return; 
Milton, $54.72; Richmond, No return; 
Underhill, No return; Westford, $2.48; 
Williston, $19.72; 
Franklin County 
Locals.—Alburg, $4.93; Bakersfield, 
$6.85; Bast Berkshire, No return; 
East Fairfield, $10.61; Enos- 
burg Falls, $27.41; Fairfax, $9.18; 
Fairfield, $.47; Fletcher, $2.06; Frank- 
lin, $.68; Georgia, $19.21; Highgate, 
$9.62; Isle La Motte, $.87; Montgom- 
ery, No.return; Richford, No return; 
St. Albans, $32.89; Sheldon, $28.26; 
Swanton, $9.59; West Enosburg, $5.17. 
Lamoille County 38.77 
Locals.—Cambridge Junction, No re- 
turn; Elmore, $4.91; Greenboro, $.68; 
Hardwick, $3.17; -Hyde Park, $4.52; 
Jeffersonville, $14.20; Johnson, $1.15; 
Morrisville, $18.81; North Craftsbury, 
$11.50; North Hyde Park, $4.35; Stowe, 
$6.25; Waterville, $1.95; Wolcott, $6.05. 
Orange County $53.38 
Locals.—Bethel, $8.81; Brookfield, 
$15.65; Chelsea, $3.59; East Bethel, 
$9.12; Randolph, $61.78; Rochester, No 
return; Sharon, No return; South Roy- 
alton, $1.93; Stockbridge, No return, 
Tunbridge, $5.88; Vershire, No return; 
Barnard, No return. : 
Orleans County $76.42 
Locals.— Barton, $11.02; Browing- 
ton Center, $9.09; Coventry, $16.92; 
Derby, $21.06; Hast Charleston, $2.13; 
Glover, $6.15; Holland $1.73; Irasburg, 
$9.43; Lowell, $.02; Newport, $19.90; 
Newport Centre, $16.61; North Troy, 
$15.77; Orleans, $13.64; South Albany, 
$4.72; Westfield, $2.06; Albany, $1.39; 


$82.88 


Ayers Cliff, Canada, $.44; Smiths 
Mills, Canada, $.77. 
Rutland County $25.55 


Locals.—Benson, No return; Bran- 
don, $12.82; Cuttingsville, $5.13 Dan- 
by Four Corners, $9.32; East Claren- 
don, $4.59; East Poultney, No return; 
Fair Haven, No return; Hubbardton, 
No return; Rutland, $3.16; South Wal- 
lingford, $6.52, Tinmouth, $8.79; Wal- 
lingford, $5.65. 

Washington County $68.57 

Locals.—Barre, $40.40; Berlin, $2.84; 
Cabot, $3.67; Duxbury, $.62; Hast 
Montpelier, $4.89; Middlesex, $8.68; 
Moretown, $4.43; Northfield, $6.82; 
Plainfield, $2.85; Shady Rill, $1.93; 
Waitsfield, $16.53; Warren, $4.19; 
Waterbury Center, $29.05; Williams- 
town, $10.26. Worcester, no return. 
Windham County $20.02 

Locals.—Brattleboro, $4.21; Putney, 
$23.40; Rockingham, $8.26; Westmin- 
ster, $4.18. 

Windsor County $5.26 

Locals.—Cavendish, $1.69; Ches*er, 
$.81; East Wallingford, $1.76; Ludlow, 
$.50; Mount Holly, No returns; West 
Hartford, $5.77; Weston, No return. 

Checks have not been returned to 
the following locals, as no report has 
been made of an annual meeting and 
election of officers for the year 1920: 

Addison, Barnard, Barnet, Benson, 
Colchester, Burlington, East Berk- 
shire, Hast Concord, East Hardwick, 
East Poultney, Elmore, Essex, Fair- 
field, Fairhaven, Fletcher, Franklin, 
Glover, Greensboro, Groton, Hard- 
wick, Holland, Wubbardton, Hyde 
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THE NEW aNELANE 


Park, Isle La Motte, Island Pond, 
Jeffersonville, Johnson, Lincoln, Low- 
ell, MecIndoes Walls, Middlebury, 
Mount Holly, North Craftsbury, North 
Hyde Park, Peacham, Plainfield, Rich- 
mond, Rochester, Rupert, Ryegate, 
Salisbury Centre, Shady Rill, Sharon, 
South Albany, Stockbridge, Sunder- 
land, Sutton, Underhill, Vershire, 
Walden, Waterford, West Burke, West 
Hartford, ‘Weston, Weybridge, Wood- 
stock. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bristol County $1.31 
Locals.—Attleboro, No _ returns; 


Mansfield, No return; New Bedford, 
$2.88, Swansea, No return; Westport, 
No return. 


Essex County $13.00 
Locals——Amesbury, No return; 
Danvers, $7.21; Haverhill, $10.76; 


Ipswich, No return; Lawrence, $5:96; 


Newburyport, No return; Rowley, 
$.92; Saugus, No return; Topsfield, 
$1.16. 

Franklin County $14.24 
' Locals—Buckland, $6.93; Charle- 


mont, $6.77; Colerain, $4.51; Deerfield, 
$.82; Greenfield, $5.21; Sunderland, 
No return; Whately, $.86; Shelburne 
Falls, $3.40; Bernardston, No return. 
Middlesex County $30.29 
Locals——Ashby, No return; Con- 
cord, $17.33; Dunstable, No return; 
Groton, No return; Harvard, $3.92; 
Hudson, $.15; Littleton, $4.28; Lowell, 
$3.55; Pepperell, No return; Reading, 
No return; Sudbury, $1.01; Waltham, 
No return; West Acton, $.15. 
Hampden County 
Locals.—Agawam, $.69; Brimfield, 
$11.41; Easthampton, No _ return; 
East Longmeadow, $5.12; Feeding 
Hills, $.50; Hampden, $7.86; Ludlow 
Center, $2.12; Monson, No return; 
Montgomery $.72; Southwick, No re- 
turn; Westfield, No return; West 
Springfield, No return; Wilbraham, 
$3.33; Middlefield, $1.48; Suffield, 
Conn., $16.29. 
Worcester County $94.32 
Locals.—Auburn, No return; Barre 
Plains, $14.21; Berlin, $.68; Bolton, 
$.29; Boylston, $1.12; Charlton, $8.71; 


$26.70 


Dudley, $4.15; Framingham, $4.73; 
Grafton, $3.06; Hardwick, $37.09; 
Holden, $5.27; Hubbardston, $1.21; 


Lancaster, $.11; Leicester, No return; 
Lunenburg, No return; 
$1.74; Marlboro, $2.52; Mendon, No 
return; New Braintree, $22.29; North- 
boro, $12.09; North Brookfield, $3.49; 
Oakham, $3.27; Oxford, $4.35; Prince- 
ton, $3.44; Rutland, $2.65; Shrews- 
bury, No return; |Southboro, $7.83; 
Spencer, No return; Sterling, $9.47; 


Sutton, $3.47; Warren, $2.84; West- 
boro, $5.67; West Boylston, $.34; 
West Brookfield, $9.42. 

Plymouth County $5.52 


Locals.—Brockton, No return; Eas- 
ton $.49; Halifax, No return; Rock- 
land, No return. 


Berkshire County $.74 
Locals;—Hinsdale, No return; 
Lanesboro, No return; Lee, No re- 


turn; North Adams, No return; Pitts- 
field, No return; Richmond, No re- 
turn; ‘Williamstown, No return. 
Norfolk County 
Locals.~Medway, $.20; Millis, 


$.10 
No 


return; North Bellingham, No return; 


South Weymouth, No return. 
Hampshire County $1.35 

Locals.—North Hampton, No re- 
turn; Swift River Valley, $2.71; Three 
Rivers, No return. 

Checks have not been sent to the 
following locals as no report has been 
made of an annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers for 1920: 

Agawam, Amesbury, Ashby, Attle- 


Leominster, - 


’ Swinging freely on hinges makes this pos- 
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Cut Down 
Your Cost 


NUMBER of the most successful dairy- 
men testified before the Federal Milk 

: Commission, which has been fixing the 
price of milk from the producer to the con- 
sumer, that they had cut down their costs of 
production by feeding Corn Gluten Feed and 
wheat bran freely in grain rations they mixed 
themselves. 

The Commission must have Nee convinced 
by what these representative good dairymen 
had to say about different feeds and the econ- 
omy of a man’s mixing up of his own rations. 

For, in arriving at the price it thought the 
dairyman ought to get for his milk, the Com- 
mission based its calculations on home mixed 
rations in which Corn Gluten Feed was a prin- 
cipal basic ingredient. 


Made by 


Corn! Products. ‘Refining C ‘Co. 
New York! "Chicago 


While Prices are Goud | 


Why Not Get the Benefit of Them? 
Grow BIG CROPS by using 


For 58 years they have been the standard of quality 


Write for our new memorandum book. We need agents in uncovered 
territory. We are now prepared to supply the demand for potash goods. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
92 State St., Boston. 2 Rector St., New York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit. 


The 1920 DIRIGIO SILO 


with SILO DOOR 


OPENING OUTWARD 


ASSURES MAXIMUM 
SILO ACCESSIBILITY 


Door located handy to ladder (see cut). Re- 
leased without effort. No lifting or sliding. 
Swings on special, exclusive hinges. Think 
of the heretofore unknown convenience. This 
new method of ours permits 


A DOOR OF EXTRA SIZE 


sible. Every silo guaranteed in every detail. 
Every silo made on our premises and 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


without any middleman’s profit. Write for 
circular, catalog, prices, ete., today. Your 
inquiry will be answered personally. 


A. H. STEVENS, President 


Stevens Tank & Tower Co. 
Auburn, Me. 


Eieaston, Tpswich,.” We aeagtor: 
nes boro, Lee, Leicester, Leomins- 
Ludlow Center, Mansfield, Med- 
y, Mendon, Millis, Montgomery, 
ewburyport, North Adams, North 
fampton, No. Bellingham, Pepperell, 
ittsfield, Reading, Richmond, Rock- 
and, (Rutland, Saugus, Southboro, 
Youth Weymouth, Spencer, Sunder- 
d, Topsfield, Three Rivers ‘'Wal- 
tham, ‘Westboro, ‘West Boylston, 
Westfield, Westport, West Springfield, 

hately, Williamstown, Lunenburg, 
towley. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


vidence County $45.50 


Locals.—Culmberland, $4.44; Hoster 
enter, $4.52; Greenville, $8.62; 
(Johnston, $5.55; Lime Rock, $5.37; 
Pippin Orchard, $19.57; Rehoboth & 


Seekonk, Mass., $38. 72. 
ewport County No return 


Locals.—Little Compton, No _ re- 
turn; Portsmouth, No return; Tiver- 
ton, No return; Newport, No return. 
jouthern Rhode Island $10.06 
Locals—East Greenwich, $3.91; 
ummit, $3.18; South County, $13.03. 
Checks have not been sent to the 
owing locals as no report has been 
de of an annual meeting and elec- 
mn of officers for 1920: ~ 
Greenville, Little Compton, Pippin 
Orchard, Tiverton. . 


CONNECTICUT. 


w London County $42.68 

{ Locals.—Bozrah, $3.45; Jewett City, 
3.26; Lebanon, $18.47; North Ston- 
ington, $8.85; Preston-Ledyard, $8.29; 
prague-Pranklin, $12.11. 

Tolland County $17.54 
' Locals.—Ellington, $12.97; Enfield, 
| 5.38; ‘Somers $17.18; Columbus, $3.26. 
indham County $21.86 
Locals.—Ashford, $.45; -Danielson, 
2.89; East ‘Woodstock, $3.92; Hamp- 
ton, $3.01; Plainfield, $10.64; Pomfret, 
$3.77; Putnam, No return; Scotland, 
9.60; South Windham, $9.43. 
‘Checks have not been sent to the 
Ollowing locals as no report has been 
nade of an annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers for 1920: 
_ Ashford, Putnam. ~ Gi 
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NEW YORK. 
Eastern New York $28.53 
Locals.—Bemis Heights, No return; 
Buskirk & Eagle Bridge, $8.90; Haston, 
911.55; Hoosick, $9.08; Johnsonville, 
13.26;  Pittstown, $4.80; Quaker ~ 
hSprings, $.30; Schaghticoke, $6.18; 
\|Wayville, $1.27; West Hoosick, $1.69; 
fellow Meeting House, No return. 
orthern New York $3.62 
ocals.—Pawlet, Vt., $5.92; Wells, 
t., $1.32. 
Vashington County $36.93 
‘Locals.—Cossayuna, $10.87; Green- 
ich, $.56; Hudson Valley, $2.40; 
th Cambridge, $15.33; Shushan, 
26; Salem, $15.16; South Argyle, 
49; Archdale, $3.87; Granville, 14.94. 
checks have not been returned to 
\\the following locals, as no report has 
been made of an annual meeting and 
ction of officers for 1920: 
Bemis Heights, Greentwich, Quaker 
rings, South Argyle, Yellow Meeting 
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Page Seventeen 


install 


these > days 


_ of a 
4. Economy 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 


— will do wonderful duty. 
‘With a small amount of 
fuel you can heat a large a 
space. It-draws the cold gq 
air out of the house, heats 
it, then sends it back. 


Macee One Pire Furnaces 


are reasonable in price, easy to 
and very econonucal- 

Sk your déaler —or write 
jor particulars & testimonials. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO, ic 22 
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(Continued from page 8.) 

drifts into Charlestown. He was too 
busy to go with me personally, but 
gave me all the information possible 
regarding conditions in his vicinity 
and I drove around alone. Mr. Brown 
very kindly saved me from enduring 
very poor hotel accommodations by 
insisting that I make my headquarters 
with him. 

From Concord I visited the Sudbury 
Local and with the aid of President 
Thomas O’Neil, Secretary Clifford 
Wright, Mr. Austin and Mr. Dakin, I 
visited every member and practically 
all non-members. Sleveral new mem- 
bers were obtained and at present I 
believe that all but one of the old 
members stand as having paid their 
dues up to date. 

Sometimes, when collecting back 
dues, I wonder from what sort of an 
angle the members view me. No 
doubt some feel a little as they would 
if the Income Tax Collector had 
called, but I believe that the major- 
ity of producers feel that the pay- 
ment of their dues is a necessary 


investment in order to arrive at and 
to maintain the successful marketing 
of their product. 


EVERYBODY WAKE UPI 


We are making plans for a systemat- 
ic canvass in the early spring of ter- 
ritories that still have milk producers 
who are not yet members. Any in- 
formation which you could send to 
the office regarding such men would 
be most gratefully received. Your 
personal acquaintance with them 
ought to give you a fine possibility of 
securing them as members. Recall 
this fact that the possibilities of a 
New Englanid-wide Association, com- 
posed of practically all of the mem- 
bers who are in good standing have 
not yet been dreamed of. You, if 
you are one of our enthusiastic mem- 
bers, are certainly already paid up on 
your dues. This means that you are 
shouldering your part of a great move- 
ment but our efforts are limited be- 
cause the other fellow does not do as 
much as you have done. Why not 


talk with him about this? Why not 
point out to him that our efforts may 
be expanded in proportion to the sup- 
port given and that if we are only half 
doing things now it is because of the 
limitations which are placed upon this 
organization due to the lack of support 
on the part of the producers who are 
already sharing the benefits of a 
co-operative bargaining movement. 
Think it over. 


Will those Secretaries who have not 
sent in their books for the April re- 
vision, please do so at once? 

It will please the Secretaries and 
other officers of the locals to know 
that checks to cover the percentage 
of dues for the last six months of 1919, 
will be sent out from the central office 
about May ist. 


ASK YOUR 
NEIGHBOR TO 
JOIN THE 
N. E. M. P. A. 


Page Highteen 


(Continued from page 9) 
Markets should be completely organ- 
ized and all members put on a dues- 
order basis for the collection of the 
% of 1% dues of the Association as 
provided by the By-Laws. This in- 
cludes the territory covered by the 
following locals, New Bedford, 
Swansea, and Westport, Mass. and 
Portsmouth, Tiverton and Little 
Compton, R. I. The last two have 
held no annual meeting and Westport 
is planning to hold another a little 
later. An effort should be made to 
revive locals at Attleboro, Easton 
and Mansfield. The 55 members of 
the Rehoboth and Seekonk local who 
paid no. dues should be canvassed. 
New London County, Conn. 

Norwich market might be organ- 
ized into the NEMPA. 

Newport County, R. I. 

Little Compton and Tiverton locals 
should be reorganized. 
Plymouth County, Mass. 

The Brockton market should be or- 
ganized and a county association of 
the NEMPA formed. Brockton and 
Rockland locals should be reorgan- 
ized. 

Providence County, R. J. 

The Greenville and Pippin Orchard 
locals should be reorganized, a strong 
county association organized and an 
intensive membership campaign 
should be carried out by all the locals 
in the county. 

Tolland County, Conn, 

There is some outlying territory 
in Coventry, Andover and Hebron 
which should be canvassed. 
Washington and Kent Counties, R. 1. 

All of this territory should be can- 
vassed and perhaps one or two new 
locals organized. 

Windham County, Conn. 

Ashford and Putnam locals should 
be reorganized. Danielson and 
Plainfield should be canvassed for 
membership and perhaps both of 
these reorganized and one or two 
new locals formed. 

Reported Since Last Issue. 


New Bedford, Mass, 

President Elmer M. Poole, North 
Dartmouth, Mass. Secretary, John 
A. Cornell, South Dartmouth, Mass. 
Treasurer, Thos. J. Davis, Mattapoi- 
sett, Mass. 


Westport, Mass. 

President Maurice E. MeDonald, 
Central Village, Mass. Sec.-Treas. 
Chas. F. Sanford, North Westport, 
Mass. 


East Greenwich, R. I. 

President, Foss Magoon, East 
Greenwich, R. I. Sec.-Treas. Howard 
E. Bailey, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Summit, R. 1. 

President Alfred B. Carr, Summit, 
R. I. Sec.-Treas. Edwin H. Moore, 
Summit, lees ee 


DEMING SPRAYERS 


Hand and Power 


DEMING PUMPS and 
WATER SYSTEMS 


with Motors and Engines 


PUMPS. TO PUMP ANYTHING 
that can be pumped 
Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


“HAFA-HORS” Engine 


For running Grindstones, Washing 
machines, Sewing machines, churns, 
etc. 


A full line in stock of all the above. 
Write for catalog and prices 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 


15 Custom House Street, Boston 
33 Canal St., Providence, R. L 
13 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


money to pay expenses, such as postage, stationery, meetings, etc., and to increase the 
membership and collect the dues, and thus make the organization stronger in each lo- | 


cality. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING IN NEW YORK. 


All through the discussion of “day- 
light saving,” we have steadily in- 
sisted that the enforcement of the 
law would mean an increase of food 
prices. The city people have been 
fully warned, and cannot escape the 
result. The first report comes from 
P. D. Fox, president of the Borden’s 
Company. He says that the total 
increase of cost of milk to consumers 
may reach $500,000: 

The difference in time between the 
train schedules and that under the 
daylight saving law is causing great 
confusion in the milk traffic. Under 
an agreement between the milk dis- 
tributers and the drivers of their 
vehicles, the latter work eight hours 
a day, from two o’clock until 10 
o’clock, in the morning, but if the 
drivers work after 10 o’clock they 
must be paid at the rate of $1.46 an 
hour, 

The men report for work at two 
o’clock every morning, but because 
the railroads maintain standard time 
in their train schedules, they actually 
do not begin their work until an hour 
later, because the milk trains do not 
arrive until three o’clock. 

Most of the milk trains are run on 
standard time because the farmers 
very properly do their work by the 
old time. It is their privilege to do 
that if they see fit. You notice that 
the loss sustained by the Borden’s 
Company is to be shifted right upon 
the consumer. The farmer has no 
chance to shift the loss he sustains 
through daylight saving upon anyone 
—since the price paid for his product 
is made by someone else. We said 
that this matter of “time” will settle 
down to an industrial contest between 
town and country. That was tried in 
Canada, and the country won, for law 
and its enforcement is ever the ex- 
pression of public opinion. Fool] laws 
or vicious laws exist and oppress only 
s0 long as the public refuses to ex- 
press its opinion by lawful methods. 
As for the people who support day- 
light saving, we have interviewed 
great numbers of them. Not five per 


If your local has not had a meeting this year and elected its officers, we would 
urge you to make plans at once to have a rousing good meeting of your local. 
meeting we hope you will have a free discussion of the milk problems and will elect 
enthusiastic officers to help carry on the NEMPA work in your vicinity. 


/ 


cent. will say that they use the extra 
hour of daylight for any useful, pro- 
ductive purpose. 
owns a car or plays golf to the girl 


until you try our feed too. 
your own feed to the other half? There’s the test. 
is dearer than your feed, here’s an opportunity to learn the facts. 


each month. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept. D, CINCINNATI, OHIC 


At the 


with a new hat and the boy with 
new ball, they are simply after pleas 
From the man who ure. But will they pay for 
pleasure willingly?—R. N. Y. 


+ 


feed just as it takes real experts to design and build 
good separators and stanchions. Do you match your 
feed-mixing ability against that of men who have been 
producing feed for thousands of dairymen for 17 years . 
If so, all right, but you will never be sure which feed gives the best results 


Why not feed Union Grains to half your herd and 
If you think prepared feed 


[i TAKES areal expert to mix result-producing dairy 


If not, you can lay away a few extra dollars 
Will you take it up? ¥ 
We will send cost sheets so you can keep an accurate record? 


We also produce Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko Pig Meal, Ubiko a 
Buttermilk Egg Mash and Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash. 


If it is, we’ll congratulate you. 
It’s a sporting proposition. 


100 ads we. 


EXCEPTIONAL 


119 
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Attachments for Ford Cars 


~ Outfit includes regular plowing 
attachment with large radiator, 
pressure oiling system, and all 


necessary parts. 
Mak: Tractor Ask fer full particwlare. 
GRAY-ALDRICH CO. | 


84 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON _— 
(Near foot of a St. Atlantic Ave. Tunnel | station) 
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HIS invitation is extended to. any 

dairyman who thinks of buying a 

cream separator. It is founded on actual 

_ fore-knowledge of the result of the test— 
not upon speculation. 


The Sharples Suction-Feed Cream 
Separator skims clean at any speed. 
It is the suction-feed principle that enables 
it to:\do so and that principle is protected 
by patents. No other separator can use it. 


* Don’t feed two 
cows to make but- 
terfat when one is 
capable of making 
the same amount. 

’ Not more cows 
but better cows 
should be the plan 
of the American 
dairyman today. 


—P. M. SHARPLES Branches: 


“There are no sub- 
stitutes 


_ for dairy 
foods,’’ 


San Francisco 


The knee-low supply tank, the one piece 
tubular bowl—no discs to clean —are 
other exclusive Sharples features. 


The separator that gets the most butterfat 
out of milk is the only one it will pay the 
thrifty dairyman to buy. It is because we 
know the Sharples gets more butterfat than 
any other separator that we ask the pro- 
spective buyer to put it to a test that can- 
not fail. 


SUCTION-FEED | 
ICREAM SEPARATOR | 


The Sharples Sc peestor Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago 


Toronto 
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When Teats and Udders | 
Are Smooth and Healthy 


THE COMFORT and health of the cow is always reflected on 

the milk chart. Ifthe udder and teats are smooth and healthy, 

the cow will stand contentedly when being milked and will “give 

down” freely. But if, as often happens, the udder is swollen 

and feverish, or the teats chapped and rough, the cow will be 

restless—hard to milk—and will “hold up” her milk. 

Then is when the careful dairyman applies North Star Wool iN 
Fat, rubbing it gently on the affected part. This healing com- 
pound is a natural skin fat, derived from sheep’s wool and com- 

bined with a powerful yet soothing antiseptic. It helps nature 

to rebuild injured tissues, relieves inflammation, and smooths 

and softens chapped skin. Even a single treatment will produce 

marked results. The cow will feel more comfortable, be more 

contented and; of course, give more milk. 


Also apply North Star Wool Fat to the wounds after dehorning, 
ae te wire cuts, bruises, etc. It both heals and prevents 
infection, 


North Star Wool Fat 
Will Keep Your Horses Fit 


A day lost in the Spring can never 

be made up. Keep your horses fit. 

for work every day by promptly 

treating sore shoulders and: foot 

troubles with North Star Wool Fat. ~ appiy North Star Wool Fat tp 
Use it for swollen udders 5 chapped 


Sore Shoulders Wounds Grease Heel 
Sore Necks Contracted Feet Cracks 
Collar Boils Thrush Skin Diseases 

OTHER STOCK: Since North Star Wool Fat 
is a combined antiseptic and tissue builder, it 
will aid in healing sores and bruises on all farm 
animals. Apply it to pigs, lambs, calves and 
colts after altering. It prevents infection and 
hastens healing. Use it on poultry to kill the 
mite which causes scaly leg. 


Send for FREE Sample 
Prove for yourself at our expense the value of 
North Star Wool Fat. Cut out and mail the 
coupon. We'll Send you a liberal free sample, 
postpaid. If your dealer doesn’t handle North ; 
Star Wool Fat, we'll ship you direct at the Apply Nerth Star Wool Fat to 
following prices: sore shoulders and necks 


8 oz. can North Star Wool Fat $ .50 ° ‘ye 
18 oz. can North Star“Wool Fat 1.0@ Mail This 
Ask us for circulars on Germ-X, the non- 


poisonous germ-destroyer, de-odorizer and dis- 
infectant. 


North Star Chemical Works, Inc. 
Address Dept. A Lawrence, Mass. 
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SURPLUS 


Now comes the deluge. Dealers are already beginning to complain, some of them are 
urging the raising of calves, feeding of pigs and hens during the surplus season. 


Have you ever noticed the swollen stream plunging over the top of the flash boards on 
adam in the Spring-time? Did you not think what a waste of power it was? Did it not 
- occur to you that if the water could in some way be distributed evenly throughout the season » 
_ great saving would be made? Manufacturers who depend largely on water power, have 
_ spent millions of dollars in certain sections of New England, building dams and acquiring 
flowage rights for the storage of water power. 


The experts tell us that a cow will produce from 10% to 15% more milk in the year if 
_she freshens in the fall and is turned into the spring pasturage late in the lactation period. 
- Until some method of storage has been perfected so that the great spring surplus of milk 
_ may be carried over into the winter months, dairy products will sell for less in the spring. 
It wouid seem that if producers had more. milk to sell at the higher price in the fall and win- 
ter than at the lower price in the spring, they would be better off, unless the increased cost 
_ of production offset the gain. 


If there is an increase of 10% to 15% in the quantity of production, in addition to the 
higher price, it may be that fall and winter dairying will pay best. 
We believe the dairymen of New England are justified from a business Sao 
in incurring the additional expense of even production. It costs the mill owners good money 
| tostore water power in the spring. They have it when they need it in the Fall. It may cost 
. money to even up milk production but we will have milk to sell when milk sells at the high- 
est price. Some time we are going to print in the Dairyman, a table of figures showing the 
cost of production at different seasons of the year and the sale price of milk at those same 
seasons, and see whether by actual figures it can be proven that fall and winter dairying 
pays best. 


Anyhow, it is a situation from which we hope to be relieved, to be deluged in the 
- Spring and dried up in the fall. We’d rather be neither drowned nor dry. 
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Page Two 
WHY TEST WAS RAISED 


In order that producers may know 
why the standard or base test in 


market milk . price making was 
changed from 3.5% to 3.7% please 
‘yead the féllowing statement. First, 


let us get our facts clearly in mind, 
The Massachusetts law requires 
milk offered for sale as such, to con- 
tain not less than 12% solids and not 
less than 3.35% butter fat. 
Scientists tell us that natural milk 
which contains 12% solids will have 


3.5% to 3.7% butter fat. .It was this 
information that led the NEMPA 
to adopt 3.5% milk as a basis for 


price making with dealers who bought 
on weight and test. 

The milk actually bought by the 
five largest dealers in Boston, who 
have reported continuously for two 
years under oath, averaged to test 
3.92% butter fat during the year 1919. 
This does not include purchases of 
cream. It is based on a “weighted” 
average, that is, it takes into con- 
sideration not only the test of each 
dealer’s milk, but also the proportion 
each dealer’s milk was of the whole. 

The milk actually sold by these 
dealers was approximately 75% of 
- ali the milk sold in greater Boston, 
The milk sold by these dealers as 
milk, averaged to test between 3.7% 
and 3.9% butter fat according to 
tests made from samples of market 
milk selected from stock at random, 
The tests vary slightly as between 
dealers and at different seasons. 
Dealers have at times, sold 4% milk 
as market milk. Boston fails to ap- 
preciate the quality of its milk sup- 
ply. 

The test of milk bought is not 
only sworn to but is the basis upon 
which bonuses or payments for extra 
fat, have been made. It is therefor 
fair to assume that these tests are 
not inflated, 

With these facts in mind, let us 
consider the situation April 1st. The 
Annual Meeting of the NEMPA had 
voted to adopt the split price system, 
that is, a price for fat and a price 
for skim in all milk. Much criticism, 
just criticism, no doubt, has been 
made because excess fat over 3.5% 
in market milk was sold for 4c per 
point of test, or 40c per pound, ‘Ob- 
viously if a price were set on all the 
fat, it must be more than 40¢ per 
pound. Its value for butter was 
about twice that. After much argu- 


ment, the dealers agreed to pay. for . 


all butter fat in excess of the base 
test at the rate of the average price 
of creamery extra butter, according 
to average Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce quotations for the month. A 
similar sum was to be deducted for 
lacking butter fat in milk testing less 
than the base, It is readily seen 
that this amounts to paying Cham- 
ber of Commerce price for creamery 
extra butter for all the fat in market 
milk. Thus by deducting this price 
from the price agreed to for milk of 
the base test, you get the price of 
the skim and this would be the price 
for skim in milk of any test. 

Suppose 3.5% milk had been used 
as a base for April price, ‘The aver- 
age April price for creamery extra 
butter was .671%4c per pound. There- 
fore the price of the fat was 3.5x6714c 
— $2.36 per hundred of milk, The 
April milk price being $4.53 per hun- 
dred, taking out $2.36 for the fat 
leaves $2.17 for the skim f,. 0. b. 
market. From this would be taken 
zone transportation, can and country 
station charges, 

There has always been a difference 


of opinion as to the proper axe 
test. The dealer argues that it should 
be the average of milk a@tually sold. 
We have argued that it should 
be the legal requirement, 3.35% and 
that if the market demanded more 
fat by juggling the requirements for 
solids, they should pay its fair value 
for the extra fat. | 

The April ist situation in the mar- 
ket was that of a heavy and increas- 
ing surplus in Boston and a tremen- 
dous. pressure for lower prices. The 
Hoods, Whitings, and others held off 
‘til the last minute and declared it 
the greatest possible mistake not to 
cut the price materially. On the 
other hand, Springfield, Worcester, 
Providence and other markets that 
go up and down with Boston, did not 
demand a cut. Boston newspapers 
were after us every minute for a 
story on how much the price was to 
be reduced». New York had cut the 
price to dealers 8le per cwt. for 
April, Retail milk had dropped 2c per 
quart in New York. Philadelphia and 
Chicago had cut prices heavily. Bos- 
ton expected a drop. The producers 
dreaded but expected it, Our prob- 
lem wa to put ourselves in position 
to meét expected attack in Boston 
without sacrificing other markets 
where a drop was not demanded. 

The old variation of 4c yer point 
from 3.5% made 3.7% milk cost the 
dealer 8c per cwt. or about 1/6c per 
quart more than 3.5%. Dealers who 
did not buy by weight and test, and 
this meant those in other markets, 
pay on the basis of Boston base price. 
It was evident that the way to sus- 
tain outside prices and give the least 
drop in Boston, was -to raise the 
standard and not cut the cwt, or 
quart price. 

In our price calculations as in all 
our problems, we consider all the 
farms of New England as one farm, 


all the herds as one herd. The aver- i 


age test of this herd for market milk 
was slightly over 3.9%. Butter has 
averaged 67144c. Taking the base of 
3.7% and adding 6.75c per point 
makes 3.9% milk bring $4.53 plus 
13.5c or 4,665. If we had taken 3.5% 
as a base and added 4c per point, 
3.9% milk would have brought $4.53 
plus 16c or 4.69, We thought this 
cut the least we could make and 
near enough to pared to satisfy pro- 
ducers. 

A tabulation of Ae matter would 
run something like this for March. 
Average test of market milk 8.9% 
Standard or base test for March 3.5% 


Average excess test AX 
.Price per point of excess test Ac 


Amount per cwt. for excess test .16 


Price standard milk (3.5%) 4.53 

Price f. 0. b. Boston milk ayer- 
age test 4.69 

APRIL 

‘Average test market milk - 3.9% 

Base test for April 3.7% 

Average excess test 2% 

Price per point of excess test .6744c 


Amount per cwt. for excess test .135 


Price for standard milk (3.7%) 4.53 
Price average market milk 4.665 
April price less than March 

(cwt.) .025 


Another matter deserving consid- 
eration is that surplus milk is to be 
paid for in April according to the use 
to which it is put. The March price 
of butter was less than April by .011 
cents, At .011 cents per pound the 


butter value of surplus milk testing 


_March., 


esting gentlemen. 


_ known as a Split Price System. 


042 per cwt. (Sie 


These eves se I 
of the complications in price making. 
They tend to show how carefully 
have to consider details and how valu- 


able the information is on which we — 


depend /for these adjustments. Price 
making is not simply a pleasant con- 
ference between two groups of inter- 


which trained minds conflict. The 
April adjustment took a ‘quick turn 
and I do not believe the NEMPA was. 
caught napping, ; ’ 
RICHARD PATTEE, 
For the Sales Committee, 
RP:MEC 5 ‘ t ak 
ppt ae te a Aes ls Vy. 


SPEIT” PRICE. irs 


The NEMPA is on record as favor- 
ing and is working toward what is 
‘By 
this ig meant a price for the fat and 
a price for the skim in milk, 

One of our ‘problems, impossible of 
solution under the old system, has 


- been the price to be paid or charged 


for butter fat, over or under the stan- 
dard on which milk prices were set. 


When 4c per point of test was adopt-— 
ed, it fairly represented the value of 


butter fat at 40c per lb. Since then, — 
butter fat has practically doubled in 
value, yet in most sections of the 
country the eXcess fat-is paid for or 
charged at that rate. 

Naturally, the producers 
testing milk objected, and the effect 
has been to lower the butter fat-qual- 
ity of milk offered in this and other 
markets. a 
__A pound of butter fat from a Jersey — 
cow is worth as much and no more 
than a pound of butter fat from a Hol- 
stein cow, and vice versa. It does 
not matter whether the cow be one 
breed or another, so far as the value 
per pound of the butter fat she pro- 
duces is concerned. Therefore, a uni- 
form price for fat will he fair as every 
breed. 

A pound of butter fat bane a certain 
market value no matter in what form 
it is sold. The fat required to make 
a pound of butter should bring at 
least the value of a pound of butter, 
jess the cost of making it whether 
sold as milk, cream or in any other 
way. If the fat required to make 
a pound of butter were to bring less 
than the value of a pound of butter 
when sold in another form, it would 
inevitably be withdrawn from sale in 
any other form than butter; in other 


~ 


words, butter for which there is a 


standard market price, will fix the 
minimum value of butter fat, whether 
sold as milk, cream, cheese, ice-cream 
or otherwise, that minimum-value -be- 
ing its value in the market as butter. 

There is some difference between 
the solid content not fat of a quart or 
a pound of skim milk from high and 
low testing animals. Commercially, 


however, the difference is almost neg-_ 


eligible. Until better methods are de- 
vised for the manufacture of skim 
milk products, it will be safe to say, 
as a general proposition, that a quart 


or a pound of skim milk from a Hol- her 
COW, be maintained at 
has practically the same value for high to cover the cos 


stein cow, or from a_ Jersey. 


market or manufacture. In oth 
words, » it makes little difference, — 
practically, whether the skim milk 


« 


comes from a cow o one breed on service a and 


another. 
With these two ] 
to demonstrate he 1 


It is a study of 
facts, conditions and adjustments in p 
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: £5. * Surplus - Per Cwt. Whole Milk Price Paid 
Mere. + Price Whole Milk Price : BGs B. Boston 
@ 3.5900 oe ae 68.20 @. 4.5337 SS A.23a7 © ae 0910 t 
@ 3.5910 + 72.50. @ 4.5337 = 4.2745 = 0919 
Gi 3.2320 ae 47.26 @ 4.5337 = 3.8472 _ 0306“ 
Are (7) pili 3.6716 == 61.92 @ 4.53837 a 4.2050 HE 0903 & 
@ 8.7288 ne 18.40 @ 4.5337 = 3.8765 == 0833.45 
@ 3.37387 4 62.47 @ 4.53837 = 4.0984 z= 0881 
; @s; 3.5200 ae 52.27 @ 4.5337 = 4.0499 == OST eae 
niu 3.5561 a 69.14 @ 4.5337 = 4.2320 = 0910 bt 
@ ; 38.8669 aa 70.66 @ 4.5337 == 4.3381 = (HE YA Ay 
; @ 3.2618 ae 74.29 @ 4.5337 = 4.2067 eee 0904. =“ 
hs 20.67 Poa as @ 3.6736 ae | 79.33 @ 4.5337 co 4.8559 — 0934 a 
& Son 25.49 - @ 3.7049 — 74.51 @ 4.5337 = 4.3224 eae 0929 = * 
: @- _ 3.6013 s + 80.53 @ 4.5337 Be 4.3523 = 0936 g 
@ 3.2586 oa 64.69 @ 4.5337 oe: 4.0834 = 08787 eS 
3 @ 3.6550 aS 87.63 @ 4.53837 = 4,4250 = 0951s .% 
; Tur Ald Plym. F.§.Cum- Grafton El : ; 
_ Milk es Kcatuod Whiting Centre. ay ria eouiee DE. 3 ee es oo We ee bite her eee 
4.473 A.046 4.404 4.075. 4,297 4,248 4,431 4.405 ‘ 3 : : 
A205 8.777 4.135 3.807 4.028 3.980 4.162 4.138 4960 nue ip 4382 rie A865 
3.818: > 3.391 3.748 3.420 3.642 3,593 3.775 3.750 3.881 3.399 3.866 3.896 3.627 3.968 
3.779 3.851 3.709 3.381 3.603 3.554 3.736 S7td gece 6485860 3.827 3.856 3.588 3.929 
3.745 3.318 3.676 —~ 3.347 3.569 3.521 3.703 3.678 3.809 3.827 3.793 3.823 3.554 3.896 
3.712 3.285 3.643 3.314 3.536 3,488 3.670 3.644 3.776 8.794 3.760 3.790 3.521 3.863 
3.679 3.252 3.609 3.281 3.508 3.454 3.636 3.611 3.742 3.760 3.727 3.757 3.488 3.829 
3.646 3.218 3.576 3.248 3.470 3.421 3.603 3.578 3.709 3.727 3.694 3.723 3.455 3.196 
3.618 3.191 3.549 3.220 3.442 8.394 3.576 3.551 3.682 3.700 3.666 3.696 3.427 3.769 
3.591 8.164 3.522 3.193 3.415 3.367 3.549 3.523 3.655 3.673 3.639 3.669 3.400 3.742 
3.564 3.137 3.494 3.166 3.388 3.389 3.521 3.496 3.627 3.645 3.612 3.642 3.373 3.714 
3.537 3.109 3.467 3.139 3.360 3.312 3.494. 3.469 3.600 3.618 3.584 3.614 3.345 3.687 
3.515 3,088 3.446 3.117 3.339 3.291 3.473 3.448 3.579 3.597 3.563 3.593 3.324 3.666 
3.488 3.061 3.419 3.090 3.312 3.263 3.446 3.420 3.552 3.569 3.536 3.566 3.297 3.639 
3.461 3.033 3.063 3.285 3.236 3.418 3.398 3.524 3.542 3.509 3.539 3.270 3.611 
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ment or control of the Turner Centre 
System. The Turner Centre System 
is as absolutely independent of the 
NEMPA, as any dealer or corporation 
could be and as much so as are H. P. 
Hood & Sons, the Whiting interests 
or any other milk dealers in New 
England. If there is a clearer or 
more emphatic way of saying it, that 
way will better express the fact. 
‘When the Turner Centre Dairying 
Association through its Directors ex- 
pressed a willingness to transfer its 
business to the farmers, the NEMPA 
through its committee on co-operative 
marketing, made careful studies of 
various plans for accomplishing that 
purpose. It at first was thought that 
the NEMPA as such, might own the 
stock in a corporation which handled 
milk or own a milk business in itself. 
This idea was soon abandoned be- 
cause of legal objections, it being 
found that the NEMPA could not 
maintain bargaining relations with 
other dealers if it became a dealer in 
milk. It could not as a dealer, nego- 


tiate prices between competing deal- © 


ers and their producers. : 
Early in 1919, an option on a ma- 
jority of the stock in the Turner Cen- 
tre Dairying Association was taken by 
five men, as individuals, not as offi- 
cials of the NEMPA, and not for the 
NEMPA or not in any official capa- 
city in the NEMPA. That option was 
allowed to lapse and the reorganiza- 
tion of the Turner Centre System was 
not made by those who held that op- 
tion. It was made as a voluntary act 
by the stockholders of the Turner 
Centre Dairying Association after the 


option on their stock had expired. 


Previous to the expiration of that 
option, the men who held such option 
spent much time -in devising a plan 
under which the Turner Centre Dairy- 
ing Association might be bought and 
so reorganized as tobe transferred to 
its patrens in proportion to their pat- 
ronage over a limited term of years. 
After the option had expired the 
stock-holders of the Turner Centre 
Dairying Association themselves reor- 
ganized the corporation upon much 
the same line and upon a plan that 
will carry out practically the same 
purpose as that of the option holders 
but it is an entirely separate and vol-, 


untary act on the part of the stock- 
f; Pa a the: Turner Centre Dairy- 


per quart and in the third Zone, 


ing Association and it was in no wise 
dictated, governed or controlled, par- 
ticipated in or by agreement with the 


_NEMMPA or any committee or individ- 
ual of that organization. The contri- 
-bution of the NEMPA to the reorgani- 


zation of the Turner Centre Dairying 
Association was in working out a plan 
under which any business or corpor- 
ation might be taken over by its pa- 
trons upon a basis of patronage dur- 
ing a given period and when so taken 
over, be maintained from year to yeal 


-under an adjustment of ownership 
based on patronage, according to the- 


rotating plan devised by the Bureau 
of Markets of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture. 

In the sale of milk and other dairy 
products, the relation between the 


‘NEMPA and the Turner Centre Sys- 


tem is exactly that between the 
NEMPA and Hood, Whiting or any 


other dealer. Any assertion or claim 


that the NEMPA isin collusion with 
the Turner'Centre System to damage, 
injure, hinder, handicap or interfere 
with any other dealer or dealers, is 
utterly and absolutely false. There is 
not now, never has been and we trust 
will never be, any discrimination on 
the part of the NHMPA against any 
dealer or in favor of any dealer. Can 
anything be more clear or emphati- 
cally stated? 


NEARBY DIFFERENTIAL 


When the NEMPA first began to 
study prices in the territory supply- 
ing the Boston market, we found that 
under the old leased car system, aban- 
doned October ist, 1916, the small 
dealers who were unable to buy in car 
load lots had bid against each other 
for milk within fifty miles of Boston 
until they had established for such 


‘milk laid down in Boston a price 


higher than the distant milk com- 
manded, ranging from a few mills to 
nearly 144c per quart. A survey of 
the different transportation zones 
show that the average price paid for 
milk for Boston in the zone from 1 to 
20 miles out, was 1.2c per quart above 
the price paid for distant milk laid 
down in the market. In the second 
zone, 20 to 40 miles an average of .07c 
.02¢ 
per quart. 

In seeking to establish a uniform 
price. the sales committee decided a 


differential of Ic per quart in the first 
zone and %c per quart in the second 
zone over milk from beyond these 
zones. This was a slightly less in- 
crease over the price of distant milk 
than that which the dealers had them- 
selves established by competition in 
buying under the old system. 

Massachusetts producers were influ- 
ential in securing the abolition of the 
so-called leased car. They were the 
strongest advocates of the open car 
system or that under which the rail- 
roads operated the milk service with 
uniform rates per can to any shipper, 
irrespective of the number of cans 
shipped, except they be in car load 
lots loaded at one point by one shipper 
and billed to one point and one con- 
signee. The effect of this arrange- 
ment has been to enable small dealers 
to go farther back into the country 
for milk without incurring the tre- 
mendous difference in cost of trans- 
portation that applied under the 
leased car system when the only way 
of bringing in less than a car load 
lot was by baggage at excessive rates. 

Under these circumstances, it has 
been difficult to maintain the differ- 
ential in favor of nearby milk which 
was effective under the old system of 
transportation. Dealers are gradually 
refusing to pay substantially more for 
nearby milk than they would have to 
pay for more distant milk, other than 
difference in transportation cost. 

In view of this situation, the sales 
committee on May ist, decided to 
abandon the %c differential in the 
second zone and the prices quoted for 
May and June are upon the basis of 
9c per quart delivered in Boston for 
milk from any point beyond 20 miles 
out. Milk within 20 miles of Boston, 
is still offered for 1¢ more per quart 
than that from beyond the first zone. 

There is some reason for a differ- 
ential in favor of nearby milk in that 
it is more easily supervised, less can 
service and other care is required, it 
reaches. thé market fresher and is 
more desirable for sale, in that much 
of it does not need pasteurization. It 
is a matter of doubt, however, how 
long the extra le per quart can be had 
for milk within 20 miles of Boston. 
This matter, however, will not be a 
question of great importance much 
longer. There won’t be much milk 
raised within 20 miles of Boston un- 
less conditions change materially. 
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PERSONAL WORD 


During the month I have made a 
couple of trips out in the country and 
find sentiment strong for the NHMPA. 


If ever there was a time when strong _ 


organization was needed among pro- 
ducers, it is now. Where we would 
be without it can be guessed from fig- 
ures given in other columns. I am @s- 
pecially glad that our organization {is 
rounding into such splendid shape 
from an executive standpoint. Two 
new field districts established this 
month with strong men in charge, We 
are about to employ a specialist on 
production costs and marketing anda 
trained publicity man. We need both 
padly but I have waited until our in- 
come warranted the expense and until 
good men were available, 

We have two special organizers on 
the road now and are looking for ar- 
other for the summer. This gives us 
a splendid group of workers, and very 
nearly the complete managerial foree 
for which we have wished. We need 
two or three more good field men to 
keep our membership in good stand- 
ing. If things go well we will have 
one of the best and most efficiently 
organized groups of farmers in Amer- 
ica before long. 

But I am not for a moment lulled 
into any false sense of security by our 
present splendid condition, In my last 
annual report I said that the old or- 
der of things would, I believed, attack 
us front, flank and rear before sur- 
rendering their old privileges and ad- 
vantages. That prophesy is already 
coming true. A representative of a 
big ‘Boston dealer once told me te 
“make the best of your opportunity. 
It won’t last long.” I told him not 
to deceive himself, ‘that the farmers 
had just started in the marketing 
game and that he and I would be long 
dead before they quit. 
some of the dealers have waited as 
long as they dared for the NEMPA to 
“bust up” or “Peter out.” They see the 
handwriting on the wall but they mis- 
interpret its meaning. It is the his- 
tory of all special interests er privy- 
ileged classes that they fight till they 
die, And in the end they dle. 


Seemingly 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


New England farmers will never enough to admit of 


return to the serfdom under which 
they struggled in years past, to raise 
crops, especially dairy products, to 
sell at prices absolutely dictated by in- 
terests whose only object was to “buy 
cheap and sell dear.” They demand 
and will fight for access to their 
markets and a fair return from the 
reasonable market value of their 
produce. Any man or corporation 
which thinks that either thru its own 
mistakes, the inertia of its members, 


er the attack of outside interests, the. 


NEMPA or some similar movement 
will disappear, is tremendously mis- 
taken, In the fight that is coming 
some men will fall. I may be one of 
them, So be it, if it comes. But the 
cause will win. ‘Weak-kneed and 
fainthearted friends will forsake us, 
The courage and faith of others will 
be sorely tried. We may lose some 
heavy battles. Our present organiza- 
tion may have to be changed, our 
plans shifted, our methods altered but 
our purposes and principles cannot be 
defeated unless we ourselves give up 


the fight. And I am pinning my faith. 


te the New England farmers, They 
never did desert a just cause and they 
will not now. PATTEE. 


TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 


Last month we printed a brief story 
of the effort now being made to build 
at Washington, D. C., a suitable build- 
ing to house the organizations and 
other agencies dealing with agricul- 
tural matters in the capital city. The 
old organizations like the Grange, 
have from time to time, maintained 
headquarters at Washington and do 
so now. It has seemed to the leaders 
of the various farm organizations who 
have frequent occasion to visit the na- 
tional capital, that it would be vastly 
helpful if permanent headquarters 
could be established there in a suit- 
able building where each organization 
could touch elbows with the other, 
without losing its identity but in such 
association as would concentrate the 
strength of all upon economic prob- 
lems. The cotton growers of the 
South, the wheat growers of the 
North-west, the stock raisers of the 


Middle States, the dairymen of the 


Hast and similar organizations repre 
senting different phases of agricul- 
tural aetivities have each their prob- 
lems which require careful study and 
preparation before being presented to 
the authorities for appropriate legis- 
lative or executive consideration. Oc- 
casionally problems arise in which the 
interests of all these organizations are 
involved. Indeed it would be diffi- 
cult to cite a problem affecting one 
branch of agriculture which did not 
have some influence upon every other. 

It is doubtless true that each of the 
many interests can more efficiently 
promote and guard its welfare by hay- 
img a separate organization but occa- 
sion frequently arises when the com- 
bined strength of them all is neces- 
sary to deal with a difficult situation. 
Such an instance is the effort now be- 
ing made to secure the passage of the 
Capper-Hersman Bill or legislation of 
similar effect, under which producers 
of any farm commodity may combine 
in the marketing of that commodity 
without infraction of the Sherman 
Anti-trust law or other laws govern- 
ing combinations in restraint of trade. 

The National Board of Farm Organ- 
izatien in which the National Milk 
Preducer’s Federation is a prominent 
member, was designed to be a federa- 
tien of farming organizations loose 


_ has already been made and headquar- 


une? 


organizations to Ae toge on 
common problems. It was oe super 
organization designed to take the — 
place of any of its members but rath 
a clearing house in which all of it Ul 
members might exchange or combine _ 

their efforts. 

The NEMPA as a aes of ‘the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation - 


has been asked by. the National Board _ tion 
of Farm’ Organizations to. present to plus 
the farm people of New England, the tion 


desirability of establishing a head- 
quarters for these organizations at 
Washington and the necessity of rais- 
ing suitable funds for the purchase 
and equipment of a headquarters 
building. In fact, such a purchase 
ters established at 1731 Eye Street, en. - This | 
N. W., and the problem now is to 
raise money enough to pay for it and 
later to erect a better building.  — 
Last month we printed a quota or cc 
allotment which the committee in 
charge will try to raise among the 
farmers of each state for the above 
purpose. Plans are already — being 
laid for a New England campaign 10 
raise her quota. Mr. C. W. Holman, 
who has charge of this work, was re- 
cently in conference with the Execu- 


; price per. 7 quart for 
months of May an 
~ and 1920. = 


tive Committee of the NEMPA and 128 — 
plans were made for Mr. Holman to 1920 
visit the several New England states 1918 

and lay the matter before farm own- 1818 

ers therein. Necessarily this matter 

will proceed slowly and the purpose of milk sold a rke 
this article is to acquaint the farmers for manufacture he 
with the project in the hope that they — prices — with differe 
may be prepared to sustain this move- _ cording to th 

ment when they are approached for The May 


the very trifling contribution that each 
will be asked to make. 


—— 


‘RATING PLAN 


‘aiaat greater b 
greater than Ma 


2 1-8¢ greater than “4913 
1919 the five leading de 
Boston ete sold 


Notice was printed on the front 
page of the April Dairyman, that if it 
could be arranged with the dealers, 
the NEMPA would establish what is 
known as a rating plan in the pur- 
chase of milk, beginning January 1, 
1921. This policy was decided upon 
at the last annual meeting of the As- 


11,019,462 ee “ . 
same amount in June 1920 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In effect during May and June, 1920 
(Subject to Surplus) = ~~ 
At R. ‘R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts: 7% 


Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% gts S 40) Qs. 

3 41-60 -664 $1.689_ =a 

4 61-80 ~ 652 1678 aim 

5 81-100 645 1.655. 3.145 
6 101-120 -638 1.640 3.116 
a 121-140 -631— ae Fy 3.088 
8 141-160 -624 ~ 1.612 3.059 
9 161 180 617 ~ 1.597 --~*8.036. - 
10 181-200 | -610 ~ 1.583 3.012, 
11 201-220 .604 1.568 2.989 
12 221-240 597 =——s«d«BB 9 

13 241-260 590 ak = Bape 
14 261-280 083 = 1.529 ~~ 2.924 _ 
15 281-300 581 1.520 i 2.900 

At R. R. Stations Inside of Massachusetts . 

Zone —~ _ Miles 8% Qts. a. A aos  40Qts. xe 
1 1-20 802 — $2.0 é 

2 21-40 

3 41-60 

4 61-80 

5 81-100 

6 101-120 

7 121-140 

8 141-160 

9 + 161-180 

10 81-200 


1 641 
Where milk is bought by weigh artd:tect the 
monthly quotations of the Boston ch he dealer 
butter per pound. This price per | 
0.1 of 1% above 3.7% and deducted i 
cwt. of milk so purchased. ke 
Where rent foaish cans beta 
a premium o per cwt. is p a 
Wherever dealer maintains” ate eee - milk 
spection of receipt of milk, title to such milk will pi 
These Prices egige deducti ‘War Tax « 


§ ac: 


ly more than half of 
rice of milk sold to. 
lers” year over last 
3 ‘May and June. 
EMPA doesn’t pay? 
rice gain over last year — 

_ milk sold in all New 


8S, we iree- 
e credit or 
rease over 


i that our organization 
. combination in restraint 


‘Not combine to estad- 

prices, that compet- 

nterests handling the 
Co. dity may not associate 
ves in a movement to defeai 
n, Whether or not farm- 
ight to organize for joint 
ve sales, whether they 
to associate themselves 
stablish and maintain 
mains to be seen, but 
lways has been, is now 
will be, willing to submit to 
SOF tribunal, local, state 


seeks and we have 
so long as our con- — 
justified by the 
ir prices are abso- 
stain the indus- 
so long as those prices _ 
ess than the amounts 
other commodities of a 
®, we cannot be success- | 


Hood & Sons were 
Hood that Turner 
. advised its pro- 
cows, The Committee 
its surprise and doubt and 
offered to show copies of 
tter. He did not produce 
he next morning’s Boston 
front page story al- 
‘Centre System was 

ducers by “Circular 

; ows in order to 
milk. It also stat- 

as owned by farmers, 
irectors were named 


Senate promptly. 
irecting the At- 


hearing the Herald re- 
| when he came on 
he y Editor told 


F : Lt WV 
‘ atett = tek 
ae : a 


that concern, printed last fall in the 


* 


report, — 


“read stated in effect that skimmed milk 


at the last hearing and testified as 


on the part of one dealer to discredit 


stated elsewhere in this paper what 


have set out such sensational feat- 


~inay find it out to their sorrow if they 
_ try to crowd down the price paid to 


ton; The Dairymen’s League News of 
_ New York; The Milk News, Chicago; 


omy, C 


report brought in by a Mr. Gerald 
: neighbor a Mr. Vickery had re- 
ceived such a letter from Mr. Brad- 
ord. Davis based his statement rela- 

to the NEMPA and Turner Cen- 
tre on a story of the reorganization of 


New England Homestead, 

Mr. Gerald stated that his neighbor, 
Vickery, had received a letter two 
aragraphs of which he had copied 


and thereupon read. The letter was - 
not produced, nor any verification of 


the alleged copy. The two paragraphs 


would not be worth more in the 
market than for feed at the farm and 
if it wasn’t worth raising for that 
the only way to escape loss was to 
curtail production. : 

- Pres. Adams and the Executive 
Committee of NEMPA were present 


did several other dairymen, none of 
whom knew of any campaign to de- 
‘erease production, : 

The whole affair looks like an effort 


another before the public and to 
get ina slap at the NEMPA. 
We expect such attacks. We have 


our relations with Turner Centre are. 

The Attorney-General has not re- 
ported yet. Mr. Geo. Albree of Con- 
cord, Mass., whose grievances have 
had front page space before seized 
this opportunity to repeat his sensa- 
tional charges of wickedness on about 


-everybody’s part from the Governor. 


down. Some of the Boston papers 


ures at great length. We are not 
alarmed. If the NEMPA_is an ille- 
gal combination or any of its acts 
are against the public welfare we do 
not know it. We are willing to be 
held to account for our conduct, We 
have, beyond any doubt, influenced 
milk prices paid to producers, God 
and the producers know we have nev- 
er gotten them too high. The public 


the producer for milk, - 
But the present situation illustrates 


the necessity of clear and specific — 


laws defining the rights of producers 
to sell collectively, Congress should 
pass the Cappér-Hersman Dill and 
similar state legislation should fol- 
low, et 


“DAIRYMEN” WANTED. 


- The College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University is making a study of 
the different systems of marketing 
milk in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and other centers. They are 


keeping on file in their fireproof - - 


brary the official papers of the various 
organized dairymen’s leagues, such as 
the New England Dairyman of Bos- 


The Dairyman’s Price Reporter, 
Youngstown, Ohio; The Oregon 
League Dairyman of Portland. Cornell 
reports that it has not received the 
first nine numbers of the New Eng- 
land Dairyman, namely, those for 
April to December inclusive for 1917 
and the number for March 1918. 

If any dairyman has these copies in 
his files and is willing to part with 
them he is requested to report this 
fact to the Department of Rural Econ 
ornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


x 


LAND DAIRYMAN 


ppeared later and gave the source 
is information relative to T. C. as 
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The Milker You Have Hoped For 


The De Laval Company now offers to the world’s 
dairymen a perfected and proved cow milker, worthy of 
the name “De Laval.” 


~ The thousands of users of De Laval Separators during 
the past forty years, and also their neighbors, will appre- 
ciate that this means a great deal more than a simple 
announcement. 


The De Laval Milker comes to your aid with the Com- 
pany’s full knowledge that you will expect more of the 
De Laval than of any other milker. For three years it has 
been in daily use on several thousand cows of various 
breeds, under all of the varying conditions to which a 
milker can be subjected, The universal satisfaction it 
has given confirms the Company’s conviction that it will 
add a new impetus to the dairy industry, and justifies 
your unqualified confidence in this latest De Laval 
production. 


The De Laval Milker is distinctly different, possessing 
many new and exclusive features that are of inestimable 
value to the careful dairyman and owner of valuable cows. 
Its action is positive and uniform from day to day, and it is 
faster, more reliable and more sanitary than any other 
method of milking. 


An additional insurance of lasting satisfaction to users of 
the De Laval Milker lies in the De Laval Company’s well- 
known facilities and reputation for service. 


It pleases the cow. It will, therefore, please you. 


Write to nearest De Laval office for Milker 
Catalog, stating number of cows being milked 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


61 Beale Street 
San Francisco 


29 East Madisen Sireet 
Chicage 


165 Broadway 
New York 


Page Six 
The Spring 
Protits 
With the advent of 


Spring come the advan- 
tages of sweet, fresh 


pasture food and the 


consequent i'n creased - 


yield by the herd of rich 
nutritious milk. 


This is the most profit- 
able dairy season, and 
-the prudent farmer is 
carefully considering 
ways and means of con- 
serving profits which 
are the result of many 
months of vee 
labor. 


That 


WANE yagdo lle We 


Da fer ee s 


is an important factor 
in conserving the profits 
of the dairy herd is 
proved by the thousands 
of. successful dairy 
farmers that protect the 
high quality of their 
milk by the sweet, fresh, 
sanitary cleanliness this 
cleaner provides. 


You can, maintain 


your milking machines, 
milk pails, strainers, 


cans and dairy equip- 
ment in a condition of 
sanitary cleanliness at a 
saving of time and 
Seer geo) LOTS 


circle. 


Order from 
your supply 


house. 
It cleans 
in every 
package clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co.,; 
101 Tremont St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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FARMERS’ VIEWS ON NATIONAL 
STRIKE QUESTIONS. 


So much has been said in jusifica- 
tion of the organized strike that we 
deem it advisable to outline the po- 
sition of the farmers of the country 
upon this allimportant question at this 
time. We desire to discuss the ques- 
tion more particularly as applied to 
the railroads for the reason that the 
farmers are more directly affected by 
railroad strikes than strikes in other 
lines of industry or commerce. 

The statement has been made so 
often and kept to the front so con- 
tinuously that organized workers have 
an inherent right to strike, when and 
wherever they please, that the public 
generally has accepted the statement 
as being true and, as a result, strikes 
have in_times past, received to some 
extent the support of public opinion. 
Recent events and happenings, howev- 


er, indicate that the country generally © 


is giving this question serious con- 
sideration and, as a result, there is a 
growing demand that some other 
method be employed to bring about 
the settlement of controversies be- 
tween employer and employee. This 
demand is more pronounced on the 
part of the farmers of the United 
States than of many other classes, 
for the reason that they are affected 


. more directly than most other classes. 


The farmers develop a section of 
country adapted to the production of 
perishable products. They spend vast 
sums of money in building houses and 


barns, digging @rainage or irrigation « 


ditches and in bringing the land up to 
a high state of productivity. Such 
land could not have been developed 
if the transportation facilities had not 
been such as to insure that the farm- 
ers could get their products to the 
markets of the country with the least 
possible delay and before they be- 
come unfit for consumption. What 
applies to the production iof perishable 
products applies, in varying degrees, 
to the production of all other products 
and in no case could the farmers un- 
dertake to produce extensively, or be- 
yond their own needs, if there wer6 no 
facilities for transporting their prod- 
ucts to the consuming centers. 

On the Other hand, no great city 
could be built up if it were not for 
the fact that those who live in them 
may depend, first, on the farmers of 
the country to produce an ample sup- 
ply of food for all and, second, on the 
railroads or other transportation fa- 
cilities to function properly at all 
times and deliver farm products to 
city consumers with regularity and as 
needed. : 

If the above is true, and no sane 
man awill say otherwise, then it nat- 
urally follows that thiose who believe 
that labor has an inherent right to 
organize a strike believe that such or- 
ganizations have a right to starve the 
people of the cities to death on the 
one hand, and to destroy the property 
of the farmers on the other. No such 
right has ever existed and no such 
right exists now. It is economically 
unsound and the American people can 
and will work out some other method 
for the settlement of such controver- 
sies. No set of men has ever had the 
moral or legal right to destroy prop- 
erty or cause suffering by conspiring 
together, and the welfare of-all the 
people must ever remain superior to 
that of any class or group of people. 

A farmer produces a crop after 
months of toil and heavy expense 


AVE on fuel; save on labor; save on materials. 
Knowing the comfort of Richardson & Boynton Co, 
warmth you can defy the coldest winter. Install a 

Richardson One Pipe Heater, which sends warmth to 


every room from a single register and requires no pipes or no cutting © 
up of the house, no matter what its construction may be. Remember 
that the design of the 


- RICHARDSON 
ONE PIPE HEATER 


gives such ample céld air space around the hot air chamber of the © 
heater that the cellar is kept at the proper low temperature for vege~ 
tables. The direction of the 
arrows in the accompanying pic- 
tures illustrates the method of 
taking the cold air from the house 
~and sending it back again in a 
stream of warmth to every room. 
Send us a description of your house and 


we will supply you with full particulars of 
this ered heater. Ask for Booklet B. 


Richardson & Boynton Co, 
Established 1837 
98 Federal Street 
Boston 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Rochester Providence 


Richardson 


FARMERS 7 


—Right now is. the time to 
start using the Utilitor. Farmers 
the world over are grabbing this 
Utilitor as the first real solution 
to the farm help problem, and at 
this very moment every farmer is 
laying his plans for bigger produc- 
tion this season. Come in and let 
us show you what the Utilitor will 
do for you. 


Campbell Motors Goriestaie 
New England Distributors 
715 Beacon St.; Boston, (17) Mass. 
Phone Back Bay 9084 


a strike and he sees the result 
lis work utterly destroyed while 
stands helplessly by and witnesses 
destruction. _He acted in good’ 
in the production of his crop and 
ad every reason to believe that 
‘would have no trouble in getting 
products to the consuming cen- 
and receive a reward commensu- 
e with the labor and expense re- 
ured to produce it, but the inherent 
ht (?) to strike has robbed him of 
ull, and where is his remedy? He 
thas none. eile 

_ What would be the verdict of the 
people if the farmers of the United 
es should suddenly decide to go 
on a strike and refuse to supply the 
wants and needs of those who are not 
na position to produce food and. 
othing for themselves? They would 
condemned from one end of the 
untry to the other, and the faci 
ould be pointed out that they, as 
the owners and tillers of the land, 
ad no right, either moral or legal, to 
ig about such a calamity. If the 
ners who own and occupy the land 
Ye no such moral or legal right, 
n why should it be conceded by 
yyone that those who handle the 
rmers’ products have a right to 
ock the transportation or industriai 
jlities of the country and thus 
opardize the food and clothing sup- 
of the nation? If the farmers 
ve not such rights, those who han- 
» his products have no such rights. 
he farmers must look to Congress 
solye this-great question in the 
ht of fairness for all and not for 
‘penefit of the few, at the expense 
d perhaps misery and suffering for. 


T. C. ATKESON, 
shington Representative, the Na- 
_ fgonal Grange; 

s. - GRAY SILVER, 
ashington Representative, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; 

g EH. A, CALVIN, 
Washington Representative, Cotton 
_ States Board; : 
en" _ JOHN A, SIMPSON, 
President; Association State Farmers’ 
_ Union Presidents. 

Washington, D. C., February 12. 1920, 
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_ ATTENTION EX-SERVICE/MEN. 


' These are your rights and privi-- 
Ses undtr the War Risk Act: - 

Medical and surgical care for life 
for injuries or disease contracted in 
‘vice in line of duty, if at least 


month if temporarily total; or $100 
ionth if permanently totally dis- 
abled, or a percentage of these 
nounts if partly disabled, depending 
physical disability only, not earn- 
; additjonal compensation for de- 
dents and artificial limbs or ap- 
neces without cost; reinstatement 
insurance within 18 months of dis- 
se by payment of two months’ 
nium and stating your health is as 
as when insurance was dropped; 
D paymeht of converted govern- 
t insurance in a lump sum. a 
e your American Legion post, Red 
ss chapter or write Room 1023 
Risk Insurance, 
ngton, D. C., giving full name, 
mization and cause of inquiry. 


e 


‘Give the orld 


% disabled; compensation of $80 ; 
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the once over 


i iphans fellows, to some straight talk. Many 
a man when he gets to be 40, misses some- 
thing. He may have lots of money and a fine 
family, but— 


¢ He never “got out and saw things.” After he 
gets settled down, it’s too Jate. 


Every man wants to see the world. No man 
likes to stand still all his life. “Fhe best time to 
TRAVEL is when you're young and lively — 
right NOW! 


Right NOW your Uncle Sam is calling, “Shove 
off!’ He wants men for his Navy. He’s inviting 
you! It’s the biggest chance you will ever get 
to give the world the once over! 


The Navy goes all over the world—sails the 
Seven Seas—squints at the six continents—that’s 
its business. You stand to see more odd sights, 
wonderful scenery and strange people than you 
ever dreamed of, 


You'll work hard while you work. You'll play 
hard while you play. You’ll earn and learn. 
You'll get, in addition to “shore-leave,” a 30-day 
straight vacation—which is more than the aver- 
age bank president can count on, 


_ You can join for two years. When 
you get through you'll be physically 
and mentally “tuned up” for the rest 
of your life. You'll be ready through 
and through for SUCCESS. 


There’s a Recruiting Station right 
‘near you. Ifyou don’t know where it 
“is, your Pcstmaster will be glad to 
tell you. 


OUR POLICY : 

Some two years ago, we printed in 
the Dairyman a statement relative to 
the policy of this publication. We 
stated that it had been criticised be- 
cause of the character of the articles 
we printed. We asked at that time 


We have not attempted to 
Very little has 
been said in the Dairyman about fights 
we have won or what we had actually 


followed. 
“toot our own horn.” 


accomplished. More attention has 
been said in the Dairyman to setting 
out exact facts and the discussion of 


for advice from the producers whether 
to continue printing serious studies 
and statistical tables dealing wit) 
market conditions or to shift to the 
more readable newspaper style of 
semi-sensational stories with less re- 
gard to real constructive statements. 
We were encouraged at that time to 
continue with the policy we have since 


future problems. 

‘At the recent annual meeting and 
before then at a meeting of the Di- 
rectors, authorization was given for 
the employment of a publicity man ‘n 
the central office among whose duties 
should be the preparation of copy for 
the New England Dairyman. We 
have not yet been able to find the man. 
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None but a good man need apply and 
so far, no good men have applied who 
could be had for the money we can 
afford to pay, so we are struggling 


along at present as before. We hope 
however, within the next month or 
two, to employ a trained writer to 
prepare the copy for this paper and 
to issue news letters to tthe daily and 
weekly press throughout New Eng- 
land, Such a man will doubtless be 
able to bring to the Dairyman, new 
thoughts, dressed in new tanguage and 


to set out our activities and our ac- 
complishments in a more attractive 
way. 
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“FOUR years ago”, says Mr. Butterbrodt in tell- 
ing how he became an enthusiastic user of a 
Perfection Milker. “I bought the second Perfec- 
tion Milker sold in this vicinity. At that time 
this milker was generally unknown in this locality, 
while today it is generally recognized as the best 
machine on the market. I bought a Perfection 
when I was not wholly convinced of the practica- 
bility of any milker, but now I wouldn’t part 
with it.” 


as twice. 


ART BUTTERBRODT 


A Perfection Enthusiast! 
Art Butterbrodt Converted! 


“A year ago I milked my cows three timesa 
day with the machine for a period of six months. 
At the end of this period the cows’ teats and udders 
were in as perfect condition as ever.” = 


The Best Hired Man 


“The milker was just as willing to work three times a day _ 
It never kicked and has never refused to work when 
I wanted to use it since the day it was installed in my barn. 
At the end of four years continuous use I am free to state that 
{ find milking with the Perfection more satisfactory than 


hand milking. And the Perfection makes it easier to secure 


Cows Teats and Udders In 
Perfect Condition 


“When my cows went dry I even feared that 
some bad effects would be revealed after freshening. 
However, I was surprised to find that after freshen- 
ing my cows milked more evenly on all four quar- 


ters than they ever did when milked by hand. to write, 


Perfection Manufacturing C 


2141 E. Hennepin Avenue 


Milker every year. 
Investigate for yourself. 
addresses of Perfection owners, together with a free copy of 
“What the Dairyman Wants to Know” the book that answers 
every question about milking machines. ‘Today is the day ~ 


ompany 


hired help and to keep the help in good humor.” 
It’s Time For You To Investigate 


Thousands of dairymen are putting in the Perfection 
It’s the answer to the labor problem. 


We'll gladly send you names and 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 


To get the 


most milk from your cows 
use Diamond Dairy—the feed with a 
very high percentage of protein—the feed 
that is making milk in profitable quantities 
for thousands of dairymen. 


Guaranteed 24% Protein 


Contains rich, pure, cane molasses. Cows eat Diamond Dairy 
Feed with relish. Mildly laxative. Keeps the herd in top- 
notch milk-producing form. Get a trial ton from your 
dealer and watch your milk flow increase. It's 
the best investment you can make. Try it. 


International Sugar Feed 
Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills a. Minneapolis 
and Mempbis 


Live 
Salesmen 


Yds. 


¢ Wise Bees Sae Honey 
Wise Folks Save Money 


Interest Begins 
JUNE 10 


LAST 1 % 
DIVIDEND 2 


“Where Are My Bividends” 


They never came to the man who 
invested in worthless stocks. He 
should have taken his money to the 
Savings Bank, where the principal 


is safe and the returns are certain. } 


Open an account with us. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1869 
75 Tremont Street Boston 9, Mass. 


Cheese Factory and 
Furnishings for Sale — 


North Turner, e, a well equipped cheese 


factory. Land an wai 
a te. Ferced sa 


ro ian d running ~ ae 
es 
icp opera’s. F. QUIMBY, Pres. 


- taries sent their books to the centr 


He Me Thy 
‘All the Locals which have ele 
officers for 1920, have received th 
percentage of the dues returnable 
them for 1919. The checks to 
the payments credited during the 
six months of 1919 were sent out 
ist. The April Dairyman printed th 
list of Locals with the amount eacl 
received, for the period covering 
uary to July 1919. A list of the 
payments shows that practically 
same Locals were reimbursed 
checks, The total amount returned t 
the Locals was $2,444.44 and $1,401.1 
to the Counties for the first six 
months, and $3,252.97 to the Locals 
and $1,767.21 to the Counties fol 
the last six months of 1919. The 
totals are large but the Central ( 
fice was able to make the paymer 
without borrowing funds. Mr. P 
insists that funds shall be kept avail- 
able to meet these obligations. O r 
seemingly important matters involying 
expense, must wait in order that the 
Local branches’ receive what is due 
them promptly. The directors of our 
Association think this distribution of 
eur receipts is good business. Doubt- 
less the use which the County and Lo- 
eal branches make of the money thus 
returned to them, will have something 
to do with the continuation of 
system. Hach Local has necessary 
penses. The Secretary should be paid 
for his postage, printing, etc. Some 
times rent and other expenses must 
be met. when a meeting is called. Th s 
money is sent to meet these and, other 
expenses. It is our idea that the Di- 
rectors do not expect this money to 
be hidden under a bushel or hoard 
up in a bank or any other place. but 
rather that each year’s allowance 
should be spent for the Association’s 
good in each locality. If a local has 
something in its treasury, then* why 
not arrange to pay the Secretary 
some other officer for his time and 
penses in collecting dues, getting n 
members, new dues orders, and 
other ways to keep the Local on 
100% -basis? Thus this money is st 
to the Locals as seed, hoping it 
be planted wisely and that it 
yield a hundredfold for the 
and the central association. , 
our NEMPA dues are smaill, yet 
they are paid under some hardship in 
nearly every case. Therefore, it is up 
to each one of us as members of t 
Association, to see that our funds 
expended earefully, wisely and 
legitimate ends. 
A few of those members who a 
their dues direct to the central o 
branch offices, have sent in their re 
mittances for the first quarter of 1920. 
In many instances the Secretarie 
have not collected dues for the firs 
quarter. We would suggest that i 
is a good plan to pay your due 
monthly, by giving an order on yot 


- 


dealer. If that is not practicable, thet 
the next best thing is to pay the Se 
retary of your Local, or pay_diret 
each month or each quarter. By fc 
lowing this plan, your payments af 
not large and you assure the Ass¢ via, 
tion of a regular and evenly bal: 
income. “A word to the wise 
This always includes the Seer 
and may yourself in this ins 

A goodly proportion of the Ss 


or branch offices for revision in Apr 
On the whole, we were pleased w.: 
the eondition of the books and the 


UFFALO CORN GLUTEN 
FEED mixed as the principal 
high protein ingredient with 
wheat bran or wheat mill feed, 
as pictured above, makes the 
grain mixture that is fed to 
thousands of cows in the nine 
states that supply the people of 
New York City with their milk. 
If you have not yet fed highly 


Feed This Mixture & 
to Get Large Milk Flow at Low Cost 


digestible BUFFALO CORN 


THE NEW 


GLUTEN FEED, tell your dealer 


“you want some, and feed this 


mixture $ 

200 ibs. Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 

100 ibs. Wheat Bran or Mill Feed 

25 lbs. Linseed or Cottonseed Meal 

This grain mixture will make big milk 
checks for you whether you sell your 
milk and cream in New York or Chicago, 
Detroit or Cleveland. 


ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Ee If your dealer does not have BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED in stock, 
; write us, giving his name 


a Pom Biedacts Refining Co, 


a aS Oo 
: New Yor Makers of Chicago 


curl oft eae 


‘| COW COMFORT and 
|_MORE PROFIT 
' '|{| COW INVIGORATOR 


The REAL Cow Tonic 
Save the Calves 
Colic in Calves takes them off. 


Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 
for new-born calves 


KEP-OF-FLY—gives comfort to 
animal peace of mind to owner 
—Keep the flies off. 

; Dr. Daniels ARGET—for Gar- 

get in Cows. 
UDERKREAM—for Caked and 
hard Udders, Sore Teats. 
FEVER DROPS—for Milk 
Fever. 


ee ee ee Pee I TR Oe Rey eS ee La en ELI ee Mar gy et ge te 


Get any of these comforts at your dealers, with free Eek on 
_Cows, or send direct to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WATER! 


Get your water system 
installed before haying 
time. Materials will be 
scarce in the fall. A 
word to the wise! Send 
for catalog 4W. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & Lunt Co, 


1 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Too Valuable 


ZS Waste 


7 F Y 
iy, mw 4 Y _ tor plays.in the success of 
He I) a dairy farmer is becoming 


tI aN more and more important. 


With butter fat worth 
about fifteen times as 
much as wheat and twenty 
times as much as shelled 
corn, it is too valuable to 
waste a particle. 
{The Primrose Cream 
, \\Separator is the only sep- 
OAs arator with two 
mimi) wide open cream 
~ outlets. 
{| The Primrose Cream Sep- 
arator is the only one that 
forees the oil through ev- 
ery bearing automatically 
and automatically drains off 
the used and worn-out oil. 
{ Prompt and efficient ser- 
vice is always at hand to 
make any adjustment, re- 
pair or replacement needed. 
See the nearest local dealer, 
or write us for complete 
information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


48 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


The “2-in-1” Power Washer 


The Washing Machine Without Competition 


WASHES 
RINSES 
WRINGS 


The “2-in-1” in- 
terchangeable lid 
is a new feature 
in the washing 
machine business. 
You can rinse 
the clothes with 
the same power 
with which you 
wash them. 


The “2-in-1” Wringer swings into four positions. The rollers 
have the forward and the backward motion as well as the swinging. 
The whole operation is controlled by press buttons. 

The lid can be removed from the washing machine and placed on 
rinsing tub and the clothes thoroughly rinsed by the washing dolly. 
This not only insures a good job of rinsing but REMOVES THE LAST 
BIT OF DRUDGERY FROM THE FAMILY WASHING. The simplest 
eonstructed machine on the market. Equipped for gasoline engine or 
electricity. 


Send for catalogue 4M 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 
1 Washington Street Boston 
POWER—WATER—LIGHT 


7a? 


A silo ought to last 
as long as the barn it ° 
is attached to.; 


—A new* theory to 
some, but not too ad- | 
. vanced to fit the Green 
Mountain standard of 
construction, 


distinction and gives extra 
capacity. Green Mountain 
Staves are of heavy, well- 
fitted lumber, dipped in 
creosote preservative. Hoops 
|. are of extra heavy steel 
with rolled threads. The 
doors fit like safe or refrig- 
| erator doors—a patented feature. 
The ladder is all-wood to prevent 
frosted fingers in winter. Warp- 
ing, twisting or blowing over is pre- 
vented by new anchorage system. 
Write for free literature and 
Special discount on early orders. 


| Creamery Package Mfg. Co, 


Ui \ 
Prosperity goes 
hand in hand with 


| HARDER SILOS 


“Byvery cent I’ve planted in Harder 
Silos,” says Silas Low, “has sprouted out a 
dollar. 

“They’ve made my dairy a paying busi- 
ness—with less work and less worry. 

“They give me time to enjoy life with my 
family and take part in the affairs of my 
community. 

“They keep my cows all winter looking 
and producing like the middle of July.” 


Send for free booklet on Silos 
and the story of Silas Low. 
HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 32 = 
Cobleskill, New York | 
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Sex STOCK BARN N 
MILKING MACHINES 
Soy, CORK BRICK 4 


oe 
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BENNETT BROS. Co. 
LOWELL, MASS 
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Se 

The original Ear Label. 
Record Association and best breeders. Will 
identify your live stock and aid you in keep- 
ing breeding stock and production records. 
Samples free. C. H. 
85 Main Street 


DANA COMPANY. 
WEST LEBANON, N. H, 


7. ton, 


- eal. 
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books are going to prove of great 


value. Our suggestion to each Secre- 
tary is for him to make all necessary 
additions and corrections in his book 
from time to time, being careful, how- 
ever, not to make any except such as 
may be verified in the records of the 
central office. This means that the 
full amount each member pays for 
dues should be entered and should 
correspond with the totals sent to the 
central or branch office. Only a few 
Local officers are retaining the 10% 
and after this we shall expect every 
Secretary to send in the full amounts 
which he collects. By following this 
method, all records will correspond. 
The 10% returnable to the Lecals will 
be taken care of by quarterly pay- 
ments from the Boston office. 

Mr. 
that we can hardly get hold of him 
long enough to sign our pay roll 
checks. If he belonged to a Union 
and got double pay for overtime he 
could soon buy a Pierce Arrow, 
instead of hobbling around as he does 
now with a cane. You see he met 
with an accident in his hurry to get 
home one night before the last train 
left, wrenched a knee, and now he is 
suffering for his late hours at the of- 
fice. He sets a good example for the 
rest of us, except in his limp. It is 
said to be fashionable to carry a cane, 
so perhaps he is only keeping up with 
the times, while the rest of us lag a 
bit. 

BESSA ee Se pea ee 
NORTHERN FIELD DISTRICT 


The NEMPA has established what 
will be known as the “Northern Dis- 


trict’ with headquarters at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., under the man- 
agement of Harold P. Adams. Mr. 


Adams has been with the Association 
about a year in field work. His office 
will be at the County Farm Bureau, 
St. Johnsbury. It will be Mr. Adams’ 
job to perfect the membership and 
supervise the organization in the ter- 
ritory extending from White River 
Junction, Vt. north to the Canadian 
border tributory to the Passumpsic 
and White Mountain divisions of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. In an- 
nouncing the establishment of his of- 
fice to the members in that territory, 
Mr. Adams says “This district will 
include _Caladonia, Essex, and Or- 
yleans Counties and part of Lamoille, 
Orange, Grafton, Coos and Washing- 
ton Counties. County Agent Wood 
and Exchange Mgr. MWHallett, have 
kindly offered to make room for me 
in their office at St. Johnsbury. I plan 
to be in the office on Saturday of each 
week. I shall make a_e systematic 
canvas of the territory to méet the 
officers and members of the Associa- 
I hope to make the member- 
ship in this district 100% in each-lo- 
I shall be at the service of the 
officers and members in adjusting any 
local troubles that may arise. I firmly 
believe that through acquaintance 
and common understanding of the 
situation, whatever it may be, we can 
obtain results that will be of perma- 
nent value to the Dairy industry.” 


EASTERN FIELD DISTRICT 

The milk producers of Maine will 
be pleased to learn that the NEMPA 
has arranged with Mr. L .C. Holston 
of Cornish, Me., to establish what will 
be known as the Hastern Field Dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Portland, 
Maine. Mr, Holston was formerly 
president of the Maine State Dairy- 
man’s Association and has been. prom- 
inently identified with dairy and other 


Pattee is so busy these days 
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For The Boys | 


_ With farm help scarce; 
boys must now do work 
formerly done only by men. 
James Equipment makes 
chores easy. 

336-page book on barns 
and labor-saving barn ma- 
chinery sent on request. 
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Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Barn 
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WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPANY © 


New England Distributors—i2‘So. Market St., Boston, Mass. ~ 
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Last Dividend 
4 Per Cent. 


Earn this rate of interest on your idle money. It in- 
creases yotir yearly income and is readily accessible in 
time of need. Money goes on interest 1st of each month. 


\\ 


QI) 


MN 


It is not necessary to open an account in person; you 
may do so by mail. An inquiry by postal will bring 
full information. ; 


FIDELITY TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3,775,000.00 © 
519 Washington St. 
‘ BOSTON, MASS. 


ANGLEFOOT 


The Non-Poisonous Fly Destroyer 


The United States Public Health Service advises 
“Arsenical - Destroying devices cnet be rated = 
extremely dangerous, and should never be used.” 


148 State Street 


I \\ 
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cultural miovements in that state. 
Mr. Holston will spend his entire 
me in the interests of the NEMPA 
rough organization and the adjust- 
ment of loc 
‘will be largely~spent in building up the 


he will establish headquarters in 
Portland through, which he may be 
reached. We feel that Mr. Holston 
_ will be a very distinct addition to tthe 
working force of the NEMPA. He 
is a man of education, widely trav- 
 ‘elled, experienced in meeting farm 
people and familiar with their prob- 
Jems through personal experience and 
eontact. The Association is exceed- 
r ingly gratified that its growth permits 
the establishment of this field dis- 
trict under the management of so ca- 
_  pable a man, ~ 


__-*~FIELD MAN TURNS FARMER 
M. B. Morrow who has been in the 
- employ of the NEMPA for nearly two 
_years,. has purchased a large farm 
' near Greenwich, N. Y., the manage- 
ment of which he will assume the 
- first of June. We regret that Mr. Mor- 
_ row will find it impossible to continue 
with the NEMPA. 
successful organizer and has done 
_ much to build up and develop mem- 
 pership and sentiment in this organi- 
gation. Mr. Morrow is a graduate 
of the University of Vermont and 
_ through his work with this Associa- 
_ tion has acquired an extensive ac- 
 quaintance throughout New England. 
3 Be Ere is especially well equipped to con- 
duct farming operations on a large 
scale. He has, we understand, -pur- 
chased one of the largest and best 


ithe complete success which he de- 
serves. Mr. Morrow, while severing 
his connection with the Organization, 
will retain his interest in it and noti- 
fies us that he is\at our command 
whenever the occasion requires his 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Re F. C. Warner, Mgr. 

226 Howard Bldg., Providence, R. 
__ Rhode Island Milk Campaign 
_ Important Notice, This will notify 


- milk in the Providence and Pawtucket 
a Markets that, in accordance with 
“the authority given by votes at the 
f annual meetings of the Locals, County, 
and Market District Association, the 
Providence Market Committee have 
authorized all milk dealers handling 
our milk to deduct one-fourth of one 
_ percent from each producers check 
and turn the same over to the Ex- 
_ ecutive Committee of the Rhode Is- 
d Milk Campaign to encourage the 
re extensive use of milk. This 
duction is. to be made from the 
ee to for May milk and is to con- 
ue for twelve months. 

‘The organization of the campaign 
8 been completed under the ‘leader- 
lip of the following Executive Com- 
tee, Chairman, Hon, John SQ. 
Murdock; Secretary, Mrs. Edward A. 
‘tockwell of the milk Committee of 
@ Providence Housewives League; 
‘easurer, H. Nelson Street, of the 
ovidence Chamber of Commerce; 
airman of the Finance Committee, 
bert UL. Church, Asst. Treasurer 
own & Sharpe Mfg. Co.; Howard 
Hawes, County Agent Providence 
unty Farm Bureau; Chairman of 
dren’s Dept. Mrs, Chas, H. Rem- 
on, President Rhode Island Con- 
of Mothers; Chairman of Lec- 
aud Demonstrators, Dr. Ranger 
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‘questions. His time will 


membership during the summer, but - 


He has been a 


farms in his county and we wish him ~ 


all N. E. M, P. A, members selling . 
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ONE PIPE FURNACE 


—— will do wonderful duty. | 

~ a With a small amount of 

in fuel you can heat a large 

a: space. It draws the cold 

air out of the house, heats 
it, then sends it back. 


Macte One Pire Furnaces 

are, reasonable in price, easy to 

install and very economucal= 
CAsk your déaler—or write 
Hy jor particulars & testimonials. 


Ze MAGEE FURNACE CO, dic — 


| 2 BOSTON, MASS. 
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An analysis is helpful but not conclusive. You 
can make a ration of stock feed, oat hulls and cotton- 
seed meal that will have same protein content and 
_an equal amount of fat at a less cost per sack. 
—_ What any thinking dairyman wants is a ration 

5 OR 4 POUNDS 2 ” that will increase the yield of butter and milk and 
OF MILK é at the same time retain his cows in perfect health; 
in other aoe a oun that will build up his herd and not pull it down. 
Stevens’ 44 Dairy Ration was built by three of the wisest and most prac- 
tical breeders of Holstein cattle in the country. Your calves will be stronger, 
your cattle will hold their flow of milk longer, and your milk will cost you 
‘ less than any other ration you have ever used. 


Send for special circular and the name of your nearest dealer. 


GoPark =SPollard © 


131 State St., Board of Trade Building Boston, Mass. 


ONE POUND oF Je wae) 
STEVEN'S 44. 10 ZA Rao 
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‘Is In The Milk Pail 
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Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


you ean trust youf good 
corn crop to a UNADILLA 
| Silo. It will make perfect sil- 
age, keep it without waste and 
afford easy labor and silage 
or time saving conveniences 
that no other silo can offer. 


You can trust your boy or girl 
up and down its safe, handy 
door-fastener 


and ever-ready 
ladder. 

Choose the UNADILLA—it’s 
worth trusting. 

Prove our claims to your own satis- 
faction. Send for the handsome UN- 
ADILLA Catalog. Your own neigh- 


bors have or know the famous UN- 
ADILLA. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
Box X 
Unadilla, N. Y., or 
' Des Moines, Ia. 


DEMING SPRAYERS 


Hand and Power 


DEMING PUMPS and 
WATER SYSTEMS 


with Motors and Engines 


“DEMING COMET”’ 
SPRAY GUN 


PUMPS TO PUMP ANYTHING 
that can be pumped 
Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


“HAFA-HORS” Engine 


Fer Running Grindstones, Washing 
Machines, Sewing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators 


A full line in steck of all the above. 
Write for catalog and prices 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 


15 Custom House Street, Boston 
33 Canal St., Providence, R. IL 
13 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


Brand 
New. 


With Guaranteed Mniversal 
2in 1 TERES 


Double tread tires when properly 
made are the most economical 
tires for saving people to buy. 
Universal double tread tires rep- 
resent the highest standard in 
reconstructed tires. They are made 
for mileage service only. Let us 
send you atrial order. 
Guaranteed 5000 Miles 
With each tire you buy we include 
the famous Universal Free Tube. 
These tubes are tough, elastic, 
seamless and are in all sizes. Cut 
your tire expense. Ovder Now, 
Prices Include Tire and Tube 


pee 
eu 


Orders shipped same day received. In ordering, state 
whether Ss. S., Clincher, Plain or Non-Skid required, 
Send $2 deposit for each tire, balance C.O.D. subject to 


examination; 5% special discount if full amount ace 
companies order. 


UNIVERSAL TIRE & RUBBER ls 
Dept. 70 1015 W. 2ist St. Chisane, uL 


Boost the NEMPA everywhere, 
everytime, to everybody. 


Enthusiasm wins. 
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Commissioner of Education, State of 
Rhode Island; Chairman of Exhibits, 
Harold L. Madison, Curator Roger 
Williams Park Museum. 

The Finance Committe in charge 
of raising the necessary funds is 
made up of Gilbert L, Church, Chair- 
man; W. A. Loydd of the Rhode Is- 
land State College and Board of Ag- 
riculture; Chas. M. Feeney, President 
of the Milk Dealer Association; Peter 
Peterson, a large producer dealer; 
and F. C. Warner representing the 
N..E. M. P.. A. 

The campaign, with Mrs, Ida Har- 
rington State Leader of Home Dem- 
onstration Agents as Director, will 
operate under four heads. The Pub- 
licity department will have charge of 
the newspaper advertising, posters, 
car cards, leaflets, motion pictures, 
etc; exhibits are being planned for 


-store windows, factories, schools, li- 


braries, lunch rooms, fairs, etc; lec- 
tures and demonstrations will be 
given in the same places and before 
Women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions; the children will ‘be reached 
in the same way and also by means 
of plays, pageants and stories. 

There is every indication that the 
campaign will be a success and mem- 
bers will be kept in touch with the 
movement from time to time through 
these columns. 

Daylight Saving 

Milk producers of this section have 
demonstrated that they do not pro- 
pose to stand for the so called day- 
light saving plan which has been 
adopted by the city people and the 
railroads, in spite of the fact that 
the General Assembly of Rhode Is- 
land did not approve of the plan. 

Through the efforts of President 
Barstow of the Danielson, Conn, Lo- 
cal, President W. A. Henry of™Fos- 
ter Center, R. I. local and members 
of the N. EH. M. P. A.., the Danielson 
to Providence car has been put back 
on the old schedule and Hlisha Prown- 
ing and T, G, Hazard, Jr. Sec. of the 
South County, R. I. local -succeeded 
in getting the car on the Sea View 
Line changed, 

Because the N. Y. N. H. &'H. R, R. 
refused to run the Willimantic to 
Providence train one hour later, a pe- 
tition has been presented to the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, who have approved the petition 
and recommended to the railroad of- 
ficials that the change be made, In 
case the change is not made the mat- 
ter will be takeh to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


R, D, Lull, Mgr., 376 Main St., 
Worcester 

Prices in the three larger markets 
in this territory for May are as fol- 
lows:— 

Holyoke, 10 cents per quart. 

Springfield, 9144 cents per quart. 

Worcester, 81 cents per 8% quart 
can, 

All prices f. 0. b. market. 


YOU GANT GUT QUT ticrovener 


but you can clean them off promptly with 


SOPBINE 


ee Saety Tee: 


a6 


and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.50 per bottle, delivered, 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Wena, 


_ Cysts Allaye pain quickly. Price $1.25 a bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Madeinthe U.S. A.by , 


W.F.YOUNG, Inc. 165TempleSt.,Springfleld, Mase 


—for fat, 6:63% 


each sack is the same 


However, so that we might offer even more convincing proof to dairymen, we have 
tabulated and averaged the official analyses of Union Grains made by the different State 
The results tell their own story. 340 samples ana- 
325 samples 
9.55% 


Departments of Agriculture since 1912. 
lyzed for protein show an average of 24.74% (Our claim, 24%). 
(Our claim 5%). 291 samples analyzed for fibre, 
These figures prove conclusively that Union Grains is always 
And uniform feed means uniform returns from your 


10%). 


a feed you can depend on at all times. 


stock. Try it and see. 


Q56-TESTS prove 


UNION GRAINS 


the same the year round 


ecient RS. e-em 


to be uniform 
ingredients. 


as every other. 


oo oe 


E HAVE always claimed Union Grains 
in the proportion of its 
We knew this because of our 
careful preparation and thorough mixing, 
and because the tests which we make from time to time have proven that 


Union Grains is made by the manufacturers of Ubiko Stock Feed, 


Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash, Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash- 
TI, OHIO | 


) Sa 


T 


een 


into milk at a profit. 
footing, there you will find the home of Holstein cattle. 
sides being the leading dairy breed they bring money when 


beefed. 


HE UBIK® MILLING CO., 


MORE MILK 
FOR THE SAME COST 


Your profits, Mr. Dairyman, depend less upon the size 
of your herd than upon the size of your cows. 
healthy black and white Holsteins, with ability to convert feed 
Wherever dairying is on a DIeSDer ans 

e- 


and Ubiko Pig Meal. 


S 


. GED RATIONS 


Fad Farin SERCLS: 


ON GRAIN 


Dept. DB. CINCINNA 


Get the big, 


Send for the Holstein booklets. Sent free on request. 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


F. L. Houghton, Secretary 


DOUBLE ITS VALUE BY REINFORCING IT WITH 


BARIUM - PHOSPHATE 


16.00% 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
7.00% 


BARIUM SULPHIDE ’ 
MANURE IS NO MORE A COMPLETE RATION 


ANALYSING 
Grade A 28.00% Grade B 
7.00% 


306 Hudson Street. Brattleboro, Vt 


MANURE IS DEFICIENT IN 
PHOSPHORUS | 


FOR CROPS THAN HAY IS FOR A COW 


The addition of Phosphorus to manure will pay as well as feeding grain ~— hay. 


A few pounds of B-P scattered each day in the gutters of your barn 


DOUBLE THE VALUE OF YOUR MANURE 


absorb all liquids, prevent the loss of ammonia and keep the stable sanitary. 


This is a sensible 


and logical thing to do. a 


WHY DON’T YOU TRY IT? 


Our Book. ‘‘Phosphorus and Manure,” will give you valuable information along 
these lines, and “Cover Crops, Manure and Phosphorus’’ will show you how to keep — 
a large part of your annual fertilizer bill in your pocket. They are free for the 


asking. 


We can also quote attractive prices on carload lotsa of 


GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


NITRATE OF SODA 


Witherbee, Sherman & Company 


389 Main St., Wercester, Mass. 


anal 
(Our claim 
the same—that it is 
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to avert this 
to take care 


7 Results 


Just as you cannot 


iat 


Why eS sted Seed Corn? 


ther markets where no surplus — tell whether or not 
n ¢ -ffec th t feeling would. _ tested seed corn is - 
A is 7 ates worth while until 
d. ems to make no you have tried it aes 
surplus plan of = = —_and_ compared re- It costs more —but you know that it is really 
ot, a very een ~ah economy because it gives better results. 


wo = economy. of Uni- 
Fo SMe Rp corn till you have 

- measured the in- 
crease in milk pro- 
duced, 


So it is with a dairy ration. 


Unicorn is tested. Thousands of dairymen 
have proved that it reduces the cost of milk 
production. 


Tested seed corn is Ec onbeteal because of 
Srowingresults— Unicorn is economical because 
of milk results twice-a-day. 


CHAPIN & CoO., CHICAGO 


Us ae eee te 
will again come 


Dept. x; 131 AT ei JN Mass. | 


c(car oe Milk ‘Strainer 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not eaniphonted, Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer, 


The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely 
seemoNe: Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine it 

ay 


In daily use at the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
proved by the U. 8. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest 
Dairymen in the country. 


We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 


- Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely 


Me “An ‘Strainer Funnel 


; clean milk, 
| 6 7 
B” bees ne through which milk_ : C. F, KLINGER, Groton Conn 
dey Coarse wire screen ring for clamping Cee eee ee eS 
cotton pad to bottom of funnel. : H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
rk Wire Clamp Agent for Maine and N. H. 


A. E. Houston, Bath, N. H., Agent for Grafton Co., N. H. 
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meeting of the Belchertown, Mass., 
local was held at the Belchertown 
Town Hall. This meeting was for 
the purpose of increasing the mem- 
bership and further strengthening the 
local. Five new members were add- 
ed. A good attendance was present 
and much interest shown. 

On Wednesday evening, May Oth, 
a meeting of the Southampton local 
was held at the Southampton Library. 
About twentyfive producers were 
present and a very enthusiastic meet- 
ing resulted. The discussion con- 
cerned a rath-r knotty marketing 
probiem which has developed in the 
Holyoke market. Altho no definite 
plan was arrived at for its im- 
mediate solution, much information 
Was brought out at the Meeting which 
may hasten the desired results. It 
is certainly a great pleasure to at- 
tend the meetings in the Holyoke 
district, The membership is made 
up of groups of producers who have 
the interests of the milk industry at 
heart and believe that the only solu- 
tion of the difficulties is to be arrived 
at by working together. This atti- 
tude certainly assists materially in 
carrying on the work, and arriving 
promptly at desired results. We look 
forward to the time in the very near 
future when we can point to the 
Holyoke market organization as @ 
model organization, 

The Massachusetts Daylight Saving 
difiiculty has caused considerable dis- 
turbance in this District, since it 
became operative. Possibly one of 
the worst difficulties. developed when 
the B. & M. R. R. changed its sche- 
dule to conform to Massachusetts 
time, with the milk car operating be- 
tween Bellows Falls, Vt., and Wor- 
cester, Mass. This car formerly left 
Bellows Falls at 5:20 in the morning, 
and on he new B. & M. schedule, 
leaves at 4:20 A. M. standard time. 
This caused a great hardship on the 
part of those producers who loaded 
on this car between ‘Bellows Falls 
and Winchendon, as it meant getting 


up from 2:30 to 3:30 in order to meet - 


the train. A conterence of producers 
and dealers was finally held at Win- 
chendon when the matter was thor- 
oughly discussed by all concerned 
and it was finally decided to write a 
petition to the B. & M. R. R. signed by 
both dealers and producers asking for 
the restoration of the old time. . This 
petition was immediately drawn up 
and signed by the principal dealers, 
(with one exception) in Worcester, 
who receive milk on this car and also 
by one of the officers of the locals at 
Hubbardston and Princeton, Mass., 
and forwarded to the officers of Che- 
shire County and is expected will 
soon be in the hands of the Railroad 
when all forces will endeavor to ob- 
tain the desired schedule for this car. 

On Friday evening, May 14th, a 
meeting of the Franklin County 
branch was held at Grinnell Hall, 
Greenfield, Mass. Richard Pattee, 
Managing Director of the organiza- 
tion was present, and gave an exceed- 
ingly instructive talk on the methods 
of calculating prices, both for whole 
and surplus milk. Owing to the 
rainy evening the attendance was not 
all that could have been desired. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Carl A. Smith, Mgr. 
477 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass, 
The Association representative for 
this District has become 80 accus- 
tomed to explaining the reasons for 
the cut in the May price fer milk 


that it has become practically a 
habit and it is hard to even think of 
writing a short report without refer- 
ring to the matter which has seemed 
to be very 
serious because of the attempt on 
the part of this District office to place 
in the hands of both producers and 
dealers, serving all markets within 


the territory, information before the — 
first of May of the price changes for 


two months. 

The employees of the Association 
made a special attempt and worked 
hard to bring about prompt service 
and trying to do away with some of 
the criticism that has arisen in past 
months where announcements were 
seemingly delayed beyond reason. It 
certainly presented a difficult prob- 
lem for us to know just what to do 
after prices had been announced 
based on 934¢ milk and to find that 
the judgment and wisdom of our 
Board of Directors seemed to express 
itself in a further reduction. The 
matter has not been settled in all in- 
stances satisfactorily, but a vigorous 
and earnest attempt has been made 


-on the part of your humble servant 


to inform all dealers who are recog- 
nizing the Association and the Mar- 
ket Committees of price changes 
which were made on the 30th of Ap- 
ril. It has seemed advisable to main- 
tain the announced price wherever 
it was possible to do so—keeping in 
mind all the time that all of the mar- 
kets in this District are partially 
controlled by large firms who buy 
distant milk on a Boston schedule of 
prices. 

Since we reported in the April is- 
sue of the Dairyman, some features 
of the surplus plan and its operation 
have come to my attention. One sec- 
tion of the territory seemed to be hit 
by the rating plan but when the pro- 
ducers were interviewed personally 
and the details were explained and 
understood a different attitude was 
shown. 

Generally speaking the operation 
of the Plans as adopted in Lowell 
and Manchester are meeting with mu- 
tual support on the part of dealers 
and producers 

The plan may be imperfect. 
It doubtless has its faults but in order 
to make progress and to attain any 
degree of efficiency we must try the 
present plan first. A refusal to con- 
sider the plan at all is a monkey- 
wrench in the machinery and hinders 
progressive operation. 

Dues have been forthcoming in @ 
fairly: satisfactory manner. There 
are still, however, a few who have not 
yet remitted for the year 1919. I 
have said many times that it seems 
unfortunate that some of our mem- 
bers who are paying by direct mail 


to this office or through their dealer — 


must have a portion of that money 
used to finance and cover the expense 
of the collection from their brother 
producers of the dues which are 
actually owed. If the writer’s entire 
time could be spent in constructive 
marketing work the progress would 
be much greater than it now is when 
from 25 to 50% of the time is utilized 
in interviewing members with respect 
to this financial side, The encourag- 
ing feature is, however, that a per- 
sonal interview is usually all that is 
necessary’ in order to take care of 
this matter. 

We are placing the names of our 
members who are not signed on 
dealers on a lst known as a “quar- 
terly payment list.” They will be 


circularized quarterly and the plan } 


ought to be considered as a good one 
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serious—possibly more 


roofing ever made. 


For more than 20 years Neponset Paroid has prokected™, \ 
cattle, poultry, stock,-tools, equipment, crops, and homes. — 
from the attacks of rain and sleet, sun and snow—at the LOR: re 
est service cost per square foot per year. - 


One farmer writes, 
, investment I ever made. 


I bought good old Paroid. 


another ten years.’ 


Three Colors—Red, Ceca Gon | ray e 


Paroid slate-surfaced' comes in 
‘two colors—natural slate-red and 
slate-green, It is the most beau- 
tiful slate-surfaced roll roofing 
made, - Just what you need for 
your house or barn—right over 
old wooden shingles, Paroid gray 
comes in two weights, Buildand 


BIRD & SON, incorporated 
SS ED a 


Resources ~ 


OVER $15,000,000. 00 


Our 
Last 
Dividend 


BOTTOM PRICE ALS 


Good. Old Paroid . 


**Good ala Paroid’’—That’s what farmers call the best roll 


“N eponset Paroid is the greatest roofing _ 
Ten years ago I decided that to 
keep my prize stock warm and healthy I needed on the roof | 
and siding of my barn the best roofing that money could buy. 
It’s. still good old Paroid—it 
hasn’t cost me a penny for repairs and it still ioke good for 


yourself to use Paroid. There’s a 
-a Neponset Roofing for every 
“need and every purse. 


tion, fe ree 


"(Established 1795) 


‘THE THREE R’. 


A eine fitness in the old days was measured 
by “three R’s”—Reading, *Riting and ’Rithmetic. © 


A BANK’S fitness today is meeadred: by — oe ‘- 
R’s—Resources, Reputation and Rate. a a 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company 


5% 


Start a Savings. Account with us. 
mail receive the same attention as if made personally. — 


Write for FREE Booklet, “Banking by mae 


BALED Suavines 


The Best. BEDDING For Cows — 
ABSORBENT, ‘SANITARY, CHEAP 


wavs 5 


‘, 


{ ‘ 


+ ese 


repair NOW. You owe it td 


If you — 
do not know who is your nearest — in 
dealer in Neponset Roofs write 
to us. Send for full” informa- “oy 


Reputation 


ircari aston tempered by Pee: : 
ence and seasoned with care 


Our’ ee 7 
Dividend 


‘ t ; I 
Yout Deposits by © 
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V Then’ pes and Udders” 
Are Smooth and Healthy 


é THE COMFORT and health of the cow is always reflected on 

the milk chart. If the udder and teats are smooth and healthy, 
_ the cow will stand contentedly when being milked and will “give 
~ down” freely. ‘But if, as often happens, the udder is swollen 
: and feverish, or the teats chapped and rough, the cow will be 
-: -restless—hiard to milk—and will “hold up” her milk. 


Then i is when the careful dairyman applies North Star Wool 
Fat, rubbing it gently on the affected part. This healing com- 
pound isa natural skin fat, derived from sheep’s wool and com- 
bined with a pow erful yet soothing antiseptic. It helps nature 
to rebuild injured tissues, relieves inflammation, and smooths 
and softens chapped skin. Even a single treatment will produce 
} > marked results. The cow will feel more comfortable, be more 
< contented and, of course, give more milk. 


Also apply North Star Wool Fat to the wounds after dehorning, 
ao iy wire cuts, bruises, ete. It both heals and prevents 


North Star Wool Fat 
Will Keep Your Horses Fit 


A day lost in the Spring can never 

be made up. - Keep your horses fit 

for work every day by promptly 

treating sore shoulders and foot 

troubles with North Star Wool Fat. Apply North Star Wool Fat tg 


Use it for swollen udders ae chapped 


Sore Shoulders ~ Wounds Grease Heel 
Sore Necks Contracted Feet Cracks 
Collar Boils Thrush Skin Diseases 

OTHER STOCK: Since North Star Wool Fat 
is a combined antiseptic and tissue builder, it 
will aid in healing sores and bruises on all farm 
animals. Apply it to pigs, lambs, calves and 
colts after altering. It prevents infection and 
hastens healiag. Use it on poultry to kill the 
mite which causes scaly leg. 


Send for FREE Sample 
_ Prove for yourself at our expense the value of 
North Star Wool Fat. Cut out and mail the 
coupon. We'll send you a liberal free sample, 
postpaid. If your dealer doesn’t handle North SHE oe consi 
Star Wool Fat, we'll ship you direct at the Apply North Star aa Fat to 
following prices: sore shoulders and necks 
. 8 oz. can North Star Wool Fat $ .50 
18 oz. can North Star Wool Fat 1.00 
Ask us for circulars on Germ-X, the non- 
poisonous germ-destroyer, de-odorizer and dis- 
infectant. ; 


North Star Chemical Works, Inc. 


Address Dept. P Lawrence, Mass. 
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In 3 a 


IVE words—“Skims clean at any 

speed’’—tell one of the basic differ- 
ences between the Sharples Suction- 
feed and all other separators. 


Other separators lose butterfat when 
turned “under speed,” and tests prove 
that 95% of all hand separators are 


turned under speed pine of the time. 


Sharples’ simple one-piece bowl (no 
discs) knee-low supply can, “once-a- 
month” automatic oiling system are 
also exclusive Sharples advantages. 


It is costing you more to be without a Sharples — 


Suction-feed than it would to buy one. 


Write for Sharples catalog, addressing nearest office. 


‘*’ There are 
no substi- 
tutes for 

dairy 

foods.”’ 

—P.M.SHARPLES 


Branches: 


“SUCTION- FEED , 
| CREAM SEPARATOR \. 


The Sharples Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Chieago San Francisco 


Toronto 
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Ta ° 
The tidal wave is here. We go into price negotiations for July, flooded, deluged, overwhelmed. Not 
ae more so than in former years—not as much we think. We hope the leaven is working—that our constant 


call for more even production i is being heard. We know that soon production will shrink like dew before 
; the sun. ee Sedeg es cua : mk OG Saar a 


How can we accommodate the consumer and the cow? People demand a reasonably regular and 
. 4 constant supply. Nature did not design bovine milk production to suit human demands. The consumer 
will not vary his use of milk to suit the convenience e the cow. Can ue cow be made to regulate her pro- 
duction to suit the needs of the consumer? 


va 


From January to J uly, we are confronted by demands for lower prices because milk is more plentiful. 
é It’s mighty hard to convince anybody that it doesn’tpay to produce milk, when you are making more and 
| more of it.- Dairymen are demanding that prices be sustained because it costs as much to make milk 
_ one month as another, but they make more of it, and more and more until the quantity that has to be made 
g into butter, cheese, etc., is so great that prices are forced down below cost of production. Then comes the 
long, hard pull to get them back to a point. that will bring a new dollar for an old one. The public throws a 
fit every time the price of milk goes up. Clever dealers pass the blame back to the farmers and public offi- 
_cials_ start investigations. All this tends to decrease consumption and hurts the business. 


~ 


Even if it does cost something why not even up production and demand pay for the extra cost?) Why 
let him who produces unevenly get the reward of even production? 


Hy The NEMPA rating plan is designed to be the answer. Under that plan the sales of milk would be 
] ; _ apportioned to the producers, according_to their relative production during the two months when the deal- 

 -er’s purchases and sales were most nearly equal, that is each producer’s proportion of his dealer’s sales of 
market “milk would remain practically constant during the year. If then any producer increased his pro- 
duction faster than his part of the sales increased, the surplus thus created would be borne by the man who 
made it. =~ Pare | 22a . Ss : . | 


08 


The old theory that higher prices draw out more milk and are sufficient incentive to build up fall pro- 
duction, has not worked out in practice. It is true that the fall producer who has milk to sell at the maximum 
price and whose cows are dry at the minimum price, receives much more money for the same amount of milk 
/ than the man who makes his maximum production at the time of lowest price and lets his cows dry in the fall. 


The rating plan may become an issue between the NEMPA and some dealers. July negotiations will 
determine this and the July Dairyman will announce the results. ; 
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TAKE OVER ‘PLYMOUTH CREAMERY. 


The Plymouth Creamery System, 
Ine, was organized recently in Boston 
and purchased of John W. Davies, the 
property and business of the Plymouth 
Creamery, so-called. This deal has 
been incubating since last February. 
The new conporation was organized 


with the following officers: President 
Charles P. Holland of Brockton, 
Mass.; Vice President, C. Warren 


Woods of Littleton, N. H.; Treasurer, 
L. A. Wood of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
Clerk, J. W. Morton of Reading, Mass.; 
directors, C. P. Holland, Brockton, 
Mass.; C. W. Woods of Littleton, N. 
H.; F. L. Eastman of Weare, N. H.; 
B. C. Chandler of St. Johnsbury, Vt.,; 
W. W. Reed of North Hatley, P. Q., 
Charles P. Welch of Wheelock, Vt.; 
John W. Davies of Reading, Mass, 

Early last spring, Mr. Davies for- 
mer owner of this business proposed 
to his farmers that they take the busi- 
ness over at the appraised value of 
the real and personal property with- 
out payment for good will, Plymouth 
ereamery is doing a business of ap- 
- proximately $1,500,000 per year, large- 
ly wholesale milk and cream, It 
owns the celebrated New Boston 
Creamery, built by the J. W. Whipple 
estate, to supply the Whipple hotel 
system in Boston, also owns one of the 
yoost modern and efficient condens- 
eries in New England completed in the 
past few months at St. Johnsbury. 

The patrons of the Plymouth cream- 
ery created a committee through 
which a canvas has been made for 
funds to buy the business. This can- 
yas was sufficiently successful to war- 
rant the consummation of the deal, 
The committee thereupon formed the 
above corporations under the laws of 
the state of Massachusetts, so organ- 
izing as to carry out the co-operative 
features of the marketing plan de- 
vised and recommended by the New 
_ England Milk Producers’ Association. 
There is not, however, any connection 
‘between the new corporation and the 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The by-laws of the corporation pro- 
vide for the gradual taking over by 
the producers who sell through this 
agency of the capital stock in propor- 
tion to the business done and the 
periodical readjustment of ownership, 
according to patronage. It is further 
provided in the new company that 
common stock may be issued only to 
patrons and that such stock can be 
voted only by those to whom it is 
originally issued. It may not be sold 
to outside parties before being of- 
fered back to the corporation at an 
appraised value. The preferred stock 
is callable at the discretion of the di- 
rectors and may be retired upon the 
payment of accrued dividends and 2% 
premium, 

The new corporation is capitalized 
at $400,000, of which $200,000 will be 
preferred stock and $200,000 common 
stock, The appraised valuation of 
the real and personal property as of 
May 1, amounted to $360,000. The 
Plymouth Creamery System, Inc., 
purchased this whole property for 
$275,000, raising from the farmers and 
at a Boston bank, $200,000 and issu- 
ing $75,000 preferred stock to the for- 
mer owner, Mr. Davies, who will act 
as one of the directors, It will be 
arranged to make specific assessment 
from the price paid for milk, to be ap- 
plied to the purchase price of the prop- 
erty and stock in the property issued 
to all Patrons to cover the amounts 


paid by them from rantti to month. 
The money advanced by the farmers 
to complete the original purchase, is 
to be covered by preferred stock held 
by a board of trustees. This preferred 
stock will draw 7% interest, and the 
money was borrowed of the farmers 
at 6%. The board,of trustees to hold 
this preferred stock and gradually re- 
pay the amounts which it represents, 
that is the amounts the farmers orig- 
jnally put in, consists of Messrs. C. 
W. Woods of Littleton, N. H.; H. B. 
Knight of Woodsville, N, H.; F. L. 
Eastman of Weare, N. H.; HB. C. 
Chandler of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; W. 
W. Reed of North Hatley, P. Q.; C, 
P. Holland of Brockton, Mass.; and 
C. P. Welch of Wheelock, Vt. C. W. 
Woods is chairman of the board of 
trustees and H, B. Knight, who is 
cashier of the bank at Woodsville will 
be treasurer. 

The business of Plymouth Creamery 
will be taken over by the Plymouth 
Creamery System, Inc., as of May 1. 
Banking connections have been estab- 
lished in Boston and the extremely 
low price at which this property has 
been bought, should enable it to be 
operated successfully from the start. 
The treasurer, L. A. Wood, has been 
until now, county agricultural agent 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt. He will move. 
to Boston immediately and assume 
charge of the financial and accounting 
end of the business. Others than 
that, the same business organization 
that has served in the past, will con- 
tinue. 

The Plymouth Creamery started 
something less than 20 years ago as 
the business of one man, John W. 
Davies, in one-half of a cellar store 
in the market district of Boston. Siace 
then it has grown to be one of the big 
five in the Boston market. It enjoys 
excellent credit among business peo- 
ple and includes among its custom- 
ers, some of the best trade in greater 
Boston, notably the Touraine, Parker 
and Young hotels, Marston’s restau- 
rant and some of the largest candy 
concerns. 

Mr. Davies, while acting as a direc- 
tor in the new corporation, will re- 
tire from active connection with the 
business, devoting his entire time to 
the promotion of other interests and 
in regaining his health, which has 
been seriously impaired for the last 
few months. 


NORTHERN FIELD DISTRICT 
H. P. Adams 


St. Johnsburg, Vt. 


During the past month I have visit- 
ed several of the local branches of the 
NEMPA near St, Johnsbury. 

At Waterford, Vt., Mr, Leo Williams 
spent a day with me in canvassing 
for membership. We obtained five 
new members. This local had not 
held its annual meeting in 1919.' We 
therefore arranged a meeting which 
Mr. E. H. Hallett, Mgr. of the Caledo- 
nia County Farmers’ Exchange at- 
tended with me. G, A, Stoddard was 
elected president and Leo Williams, 
secretary, aud three new members 
were enrolled. 

At Walden, Vt., many new dues or- 
ders were obtained as well as back 
dues. A few new members Were en- 
rolled. The Walden Local was an- 
other case where the annual meeting 
had not been held. At a meeting held 
a few days later C. A. Burbank was 
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While at Walden - T visited Mr, Pee 
kins, former secretary of the So. Wal- — 
den Local. It was the opinion of 
these men that it would be better 
for both locals if they were combined, 
s', Walden being rather small in mem- 
bership and near enough to North 
Walden to make a union of the two- 
practical, a joint meeting of these two 
locals will be held later to decide this 
question. ; 

One day spent at the Barnet Local 
netted six new members and a con- 
siderable amount in back dues. The 
1919 annual meeting was not held at 
this local. A meeting for the pur- 
pose of electing officers to this local 
is now being arranged. 

At McIndoe Falls I found that the 
annual meeting for 1919 had not been 
held. I visited nearly all of the mem- 
bers of this local, which includes sev- 
eral producers in Monroe, N, H. Those 
members, who were behind on their 
dues, paid them up to date, also sev- 
eral new members were obtained, At 
a meeting held a few days later H. 
H. Page was elected president of the 
local association and G. L. Frazer, 
secretary. I would like to say that 
the men who attended this meeting 
certainly showed their interest in the 
association. On the night set for the 
meeting it rained so hard that I hesi7v 
tated about going myself. It is spirit 
and energy like that shown by the men 
who attended this meeting that will 
eventually put the farming industry 
on a real business basis. 

I now have complete records of the 
locals in my district and I will spend 
the next week in visiting the officers 
of- each local. I shall make note of 
those that most need attention, especi- 
ally in regard to strengthening the 
membership, Later with the aid of 
the local officers I hope to increase 
the membership of each local to 100%. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


R. D. Lull, Mgr. , 
Worcester, Mass. 


The work on milk and dairy pro- 
ducts publicity as carried on in 
Springfield has been mentioned in 
these columns at different times during 
the last year but a short resume at this 
time might be ofinterest tothe read- 
ers. During March,1919,ata meeting 
between ‘the dealers of Springfield and 
the Market Committee the proposi- 
tion of an organized effort towards 
milk publicity was discussed and it 
was finally decided to attempt the 
same. A committee was appointed 
made up of W. L. Taplin, Chairman of 
the Market Committee, to represent 
the producers, H. A. Abbe, one of the 
dealers, representing the dealers and 
Clinton J. Grant of the Hampden 
County League. It was also decided 
at this meting to finance the work by 
the producers and dealers each con- 
tributing a like amount, the funds to 
be collected as follows: the dealers 
to deduct from each producer’s check 
30c for each $100.00 to be paid each 
month and the dealer to contribute a 
like sum. This plan has been fol- 
lowed by a majority of both producers 
and dealers since its origin or May 1, 
1919. In some instanc ~ where the 
ped“er - rried on a small business 
and paid his producers in cash every 
day or week or for some other reason 
it was not practical to have the dealer 
deduct the amount the Secretaries of 
the Locals have collected the produc- 
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Carl” A. S , 
Street, Lawre 


Prices for June fot 
markets: 


.706 (per 8% at 


Manchester 

-L well 83 (per 8% q 
Lawrence 1.00 (per 10 at. 
Haverhill .829 (per 8% qt, can 


Above prices delivered at the ¢ 
er’s plant for nearby milk, such ¢ 
teamed or trucked. The rating 
plus plan to continue in operatio 
Manchester and Lowell. The Nag 
market is unorganized and co 
quently no prices have been 1 
for that city to date. : ~o 

It has been a source of some s 
prise to me to find in my trav 
among th farmers to various se 
that there are some who during th 
past years have furnished mil 
dealers at a re’ .tively standard price 
for both summér and winter, with no 
substantial reduction in the price for 
spring and summer. milk, | This m 
that with all of our markets orga 
and operating on a basis of follo 
Boston in its fluctustion of market 
prices that we are all suffering a 
reduced price for the months of May 
and June. ; 

It is sometimes difficult to explain 
satisfactorily to a producer furnish 
any of the markets of this dist 
especially if he is not accustomed 
a seasonal reduction in the a 
why such reduction is consistent #4 
the milk business. The best illus 
tion which I have been able to th 
of is in regard to the general run of 
potato prices for the last six month: 
of any year—This comparison is 
good in all respects due to the fact tl 
miik is distinctly perishable and 
not be held on the farm during the 
summer season more than’ twenty 
four hours with any safety. Such is 
not the case with potatoes. = 

Those who are at all acquainted 
with the potato market know that a 
farmer may plant and raise a crop 
potatoes which costs him $3.00 a b 
el, and I venture the opinion thi 
during the .e days of high prices _ 
is nonestoo high, During the month 
of August should he have some which 
were large enough to dig he proba ly 
would have no difficulty in market. ng 
these potatoes at a price of from $5.00 
to $6.00 which represents a profit dt 
him. Of course we all understand 
that the entire crop costs equally as 
much per bushel to raise. From this 
standpoint we would at first ass um Q 
that he was justified in asking and 
would expect to get a price of $3. 50 0 
or $4.00 a bushel for the entire crop 
which would represent a small profit 
for all which he had o sell. 
I need not point out that this is not 
the way the market operates. The 
fact that the potato grower is able te 
‘sell during the month of August at & 
profit is no guarantee whatever th : 
he may do so in October when othe 
people are digging and when the ma 
ket becomes more or less fed up on 
potatoes. Quite the contrary, pe 
probabilities are that the majority 
potatoes sold around the 20th of Oc- 
tober do not represent in their marke 
price any profit to the grower, It 
only by furnishing this crop to 
public when they are in need of 
that a satisfactory price may be 
cured. 

As I said before this comparison is 
not absolutely good in every resp 
when market milk is discusse¢ 
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rge concern in Boston is pub- 
laiming to have paid the highest 
> of any milk dealer in that mark- 
and privately giving that as a suf- 
nt reason why they should not 
ke good in certain other respects. 
i concern especially delights in 
bir nting out the delinquency of an- 
other dealer and defends itself on the 
und that somebody else has done 
something else almost or quite as bad. 
- There is an old adage that “he who 
seeks redress in equity must come 
into court with clean hands.” No sen- 
sible person or concern would ask to 
be excused from its own obligations 
on the ground that some one else had 
failed to meet theirs. 

_ In view of the claim of this concern 
to have paid the highest prices of any 
dealer for its milk, the records since 
May 1918 have been carefully searched 
and a compilation of prices paid by 
the five biggest dealers in Boston dur- 
‘the year of 1918 and 1919, has been 
“made. These figures are based upon 
‘the sworn statements of the five deal- 
ers. They include the variations in 
price. under the surplus plan, Under 
that plan all dealers pay the same 
price for market milk, ‘They pay for 
‘surplus milk according to what they 
get for it. If therefore two concerns 
having the same amount of surplus 


it, that variation would be refiected in 
the prices paid the producers for all 
the milk bought. So also if two con- 
cerns have different amounts of sur: 
lus, while they pay the same price 
for the market milk, they would dif- 
fer in their payment for all the milk 
‘they bought because one would have 
sold a larger proportion of its pur- 
hases at the surplus price. 
_ In the following tabulation we have 
peiven the amount paid for all the milk 
_ bought by_-each concern each month 
+ and the percentage of the milk which 
was surplus, Readers will note that 
< h many cases concerns with a great- 
er surplus than others, have still paid 
more for all the milk bought. This 
was undoubtedly because of their su- 
'perior facilities for marketing surplus 
in one case at least, a division of 
ofits in the business through an ad- 
tion to prices paid. 
The figures given are actual prices 
- paid producers according to the rec- 
ords, The first table shows the 
_ weighted average price for the two 
years, Weighted average takes into 
_ consideration the amount of milk that 
is handled under each price. It is not 
adding the monthly prices together 
and dividing by twelve, If the total 
amount paid for milk during the year 
' were divided by the total amount of 
; milk bought during the year, one would 
get the following figures as a weighted 
Paverage, \ - - ! 
ie Weighted Average 
Se 1918 
Turner Centre 


3.7957 
Plymouth Creamery 38,7738 
3.7516 
Alden Bros 3.7068 
i 3.6513 

a 1919 
Be rceavuth Creamery 3.9936 
PAiden Bros 3.9712 
- Whiting 3.9390 
Hood 3.9241 
Ei rer Centre 3.7834 


We especially call the attention of 
oducers to the very slight variation 
the prices paid. It is remarkable 
he leading milk concerns of Bos- 
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‘should vary in the price received for 
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In this is- 


- Alden 3.627 
that their positions change in the or- Hood 3.498 
der of prices paid from month to Ply. Cry. 3.380 
month and year to year, is evidence Turner Centre 3.346 
that no one dealer is entitled to great- JUNE 
er preferment over the others in --Ply. Cry. 3.404 
price matters. If there be any prefer- ‘Alden 3.259 
ence, it would be to those concerns Hood 3.234 
who with the largest surplus are able- Turner Centre 3.196 
to pay prices very close to or even Whiting 3.117 
exceeding those with a less volume of JULY 
surplus. Ply. Cry. 3.779 
In order that those interested may ‘ood, 3.674 
make a careful study of the monthly Alden 3.643 
variations in prices paid by the dif- Turner Centre 3.606 
ferent dealers, we print the following ~ Whiting 3.592 
tables, a AUG. 
1918 2 Am’t %Sur- Hood 4.068 
MAY Paid plus Ply. Cry. 4.012 
Turner Centre 3.256 . 46.90 Whiting 3.996 
Alden Bros. 3.158 38.10 Alden 3.925 
Hood Co. 3.118 32.14 Turner Centre 3.606 
Whiting 3.093 31.94 SEPT. 
Ply. Cr. 3.034 49.80 Hood 4.101 
JUNE Ply Cry, 4,098 
Turner Centre 3.206 61.21 Whiting 4.025 
Hood Co. 3.077. 41.17 Alden 4.024 
Alden Bros. 2.959 56.50 Turner Centre 3.806 
Ply. Cr. POT. S170 we 
Whiting 2.878 46.10 ood 4.323 
JULY _ Ply. Cry. 4.287 
Turner Centre @ 3.606 40.81- Whiting 4.273 
Ply, Cry. 3.547 39.40 Alden 4.215 
Alden Bros. 3.473 44.29 Turner Centre 3.906 
Hood Co. 3.458 25.65 NOv. 
Whiting 3.294 34.19. Ply. Cry 4.673 
AUG. Alden “4.673 
Ply. Cry. 3.933 16.04 Whiting 4,673 
Hood Co, 3.770 17.15 Hood 4.673 
Alden Bros. 3.763 18.00 Turner C. 4.081 
Turner Centre 3.726 30.25 DEC, 
Whiting 3.703 17.44 Ply. Cry, 4.673 
SEPT. -Alden Bros, 4.673 
Ply. Cry, 3.955 26.57 Whiting 4.673 
Alden Bros. 3.900 11.32 Hood 4.673 
Hood. Co. |. 3.863 22.31 . Turner Centre 4.081 
Whiting 3.850 18.24 A study of these tables shows that 
Turner Centre 3.796 40.22 the big Boston dealers who have oper- 
OcT. ated under the surplus plan, have dur- 
Ply. Cry. 4.358 8.87 ing the sixteen months in 1918 and 
Alden Bros 4.312 5.22 1919 to which that plan applied, stood 
Whiting 4.279 9.07 in the following order with respect 
Turner Centre 4.236 26.30 to payments for all milk bought. 
Hood Co, 4.231 15.81 Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
NOV. Turner Centre 6 0 0 
-Turner Centre 4.606 9.24 Plymouth Cry. 5 4 1 
Ply. Cry, 4,556 2.53 Hood Co. Sie Sync: O 
Hood 4.556 12.24 Alden Bros. 1 6 5 
Alden 4,556 SESAME NMS = 0 ee ea ene 
Whiting 4.556 4.38 Under the above conditions it ig 
DEC. clear that those making the claim of 
Turner Centre . 4.606 35.74 having paid more than their competi- 
Ply. Cry. 4,556 34.71 tors are not warranted in that asser- 
Hood 4.556 18.31 tion. 
Alden 4.556 8.96 i 
Whiting 4.556 10.18 SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
1919 
JANUARY 226 Howard Bldg., Providence, R. |. 
Turner Centre 4.506 18.21 F. C. Warner, Mgr. 
Alden Bros. 4.375 18.88 
Whiting 4.350 20.49 Providence Price Schedule 
Hood Co. 4.319 18.27 Quite a few NEMPA members seem 
Ply. Cry. 4.285 27.30 to have difficulty in computing the 
FEBRUARY prices they should receive for their 
Turner Centre 4.406 28.31 . milk from month to month and so an 
Whiting 4.120 25.69 explanation of the Providence Price 
Hood 3.995 27.07 Schedule as printed in this issue may 
Alden 8.898 34.26 be in order. 
Ply. Cry. 3.728 56.10 The Providence Price Schedule is 
MARCH : printed about once a quarter and shows 
Turner Centre 4.006 51.32 prices several months back and also 
Whiting 3.974 29.95 as far ahead as such prices have been 
Alden 3.971 37.22 negotiated with the Milk Dealers, 
Hood 3.879 33.80 The last schedule was printed in the 
Ply. Cry, 3.787 57.74 March issue and covered the period 
APRIL Oct. 1919 to March 1920, 
Alden 4.022 25.13 sue prices go back to the price paid 
Whiting 3.844 43.94 in February by the Providence Dairy 
Ply. Cry 3.769 57.40 Co, and also show that a price of 9c 
Hood Co, 3.706 47.09 per quart F. O. B. Providence has been 
3,656 50.83 set for May and June, 


Turner Centre 


The first price 
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is found under February Price Table 


II. and the latter under May and June 
price Table I. 

As explained in the schedule,’ the 
Providence Dairy Co. is the only 
dealer in Providence which takes all 
the milk their patrons produce. All 
the other dealers take only such milk 
as they wish to pay full price for and 
their patrons agree to take care of 
the overproduction on the farm, This 
includes near-by milk, so-called, and 
milk produced along the Danielson to 
Providence, and Sea-View, trolley 
lines as well as along the steam roads. 

Prices are always made on a basis 
of a price per quart delivered in Prov- 
idence, Table 1, always shows this 
quoted in terms of cents per ten quart 
can, as May and June price F. O. B. 
Providence, 90c per 10 quart can. 

For producers living along the 
steam roads, the deductions per can, 
except for war tax, are shown for the 
different zones at the top. Below these 
deductions have been taken out of the 
K. O. B. price by months and show 
what each producer should receive 
at the Railroad station in his zone, 
except for war tax on the freight. 
Example. Producers living in King- 
ston, R, I., and Plainfield, Conn., both 
ix the 2nd zone, will receive $.83 per 
10 quart can for June milk at the rail- 
road station. 

For producers living along the Dan- 
ielson and Sea-View trolley lines, a 
flat rate of 5c per 10 quart can is de- 
ducted for transportation, which 
comes out of the F. O. B. Providence 
price. These prices are not printed 
but are easily figured, With June milk 
at 90 cents per 10 quart can delivered 
in Providence, producers along the 
Danielson line will receive 85c per can 
at their loading point. a 

For producers living in the near-by 
territory the delivered price is one 
cent per quart more than the F. O. B. 
Providence price printed in the sched- 
ule, and the producers receive at thé 
farm this price with cartage deducted. 

Tahle 11 always shows the Prices 
F. O. B. Providence in terms of dol- 
lars and cents per hundred-weight. 
This is figured by multipying the F. 
O. B. price per quart by 4614, as there 
are 46% quarts in 100 lbs, of milk. 
Example, Table 1, shows the April 
price at $.975 per 10 at. can or 9%c 
per quart, which multiplied by 46%, 
will give $4,5337 per hundred weight 
as shown by the April Price in Table 
11. The prices in this table are on a 
hundredweight basis because the Prov- 
idence Dairy Co. buy by weight and 
test. They pay a premium for butter 
fat in excess of the agreed base, which 
in April amounted to 6744¢ per lb. of 
butter fat. 

As all milk is sold delivered in the 
market, all costs of getting the milk 
into the market are charged back to 
the producers. These costs are shown 
in table 11 for the different zones and 
the Willimantic and Norwich and 
Westerly milk, Since the Providence 
Dairy Co, take all the milk their pro- 


“ducers make they are allowed a fur- 


ther deduction to cover loss on sur- 
plus. After all these deductions have 
been taken out, the table shows just 
what each producer receives for his 
milk at his railroad shipping station. 
Cartage from the farm to the steam 
railroad station does not show in this 
table and must be paid by the pro- 
ducer in addition. Example. A pro- 
ducer living in Lebanon, Conn., whose 
milk is carted to the Willimantic con- 
centrating plant was paid as follows 
for April. Delievered price 9%4c per 
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PERSONAL WORD 


! 

I am on a train en route to a milk 
meeting in Western Massachusetts. I 
have been going over a bag full of 
papers that I grabbed off my desk 
when I left the office. Among them 
I find a speech delivered some time 
‘ago by Chas, S. Barrett of Georgia, 
President of the National Board of 
Farm Organizations. . I am struck 
with this part of it: 

“What fault there has been in our 
farm movements, is not in the rank 
and file. The fault is in the leader- 
ship, We well know of course that 
the ‘laity’ has its faults, yes, plenty 
of them, but notwithstanding this, the 
wank and file are ready to follow. 
They are ready to tell us that they 
will do real service in the ranks if 
‘we in turn prove Ourselves to be faith- 
ful, efficient and enlightened. Farm- 
ers of America are not slow to detect 
selfishness and they are quick to re- 
sent it. 

“Suspicion of the motives of per- 
fectly honest men has often made 
farm leaders useless as constructive 
agencies, and they have in a number 
of cases been forced into retirement 
brokenhearted, disgusted and com- 
pletely discouraged. Of course in a 
mumber of cases the farmers have 
been imposed upon by self-constituted 
leaders who have used the organiza- 
tion for their own selfish ends, But in 
admitting this we merely admit that 
the farm leader igs human, limited in 
his abilities, and in some instances, 
too frail morally to be of any ac- 
count, 

“It is the purpose of the National 
Board to unite the energies of the 
farm leaders backed by the brawn 
and sinew of their memberships, It 
is our purpose to get our force to- 
gether and be ready at the right time 
and at the right place to use our power, 
Special interests care nothing for the 
mob; they know the mob is not or- 
ganized; but let the mob once organize 
under the leadership of skillful gen- 
erals, and that which was yesterday a 
howling sea of irresponsible humanity 
is today conberted into a force which 
no man dare disregard.” 


That is praeniodne the chorene I’ve 
been trying to express for years to 
our New England farmers. Barrett 
has said it better than I, because he 
is an abler man. 

In reading his statement and think- 
ing over my acquaintance among the 
leaders of farm organizations, I am 
impressed with the sincerity, honesty 
and ability of most of them. They 
are a splendid set of fellows from At- 
lantic to Pacific and they are doing 
splendid work in efficient organiza- 
tion that will count for good, long 
after they have gone. May “self- 
constituted leaders. who have used 
the organization for their own selfish 
ends” be forced into the retirement 
they deserve and the day soon come 
when honest leadership, above sus- 
picion, shall convert our farm people 
“into a force which no man dare dis- 
regard.” 


PATTEE. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


We express our hearty and sincere 
congratulations to the Dairymen’s 
League. It took a bold and courage- 
ous stand in its demand for an in- 
crease of more than %c per quart for 
milk on June ist, in the face of an 
increasing surplus, a falling butter 
market and a determined organiza- 
tion, of powerful interests. There is 
no possible doubt the prices asked 
were justified. April and May milk in 
New York was priced exceedingly low. 
The League had been severely crit- 
icised. It took the sound and proper 
stand in squarely meeting the issue 
June ist. 

We have, over and over again, said, 
that if ever the NEMPA went down 
under attack, it should be from the 
outside, not the inside. It were better 
to die fighting for our manifest rights 
than fighting over mistakes and fail- 
ures, 

So here’s to the League, 

It was right. It did right. 

It came out right. 


NEMPA ATTACKED USELESSLY 


The NEMPA is not a dealer in milk 
or any other product, It does not own 
an interest of any sort or description 
in any milk or other business. It has 
no voice directly or indirectly in any 
milk handling or other concern. 

It has worked out a plan for co- 
operative marketing. That plan is so 
sound and so fair, that two concerns 
have within the past six months, been 
reorganized upon those general lines. 
But they are no part of the NEMPA 
and the NEMPA is no part of them. 
It remains as it started, a bargaining 
organization, negotiating prices with 
all concerns, no matter what their 
plan of organization, 

‘A great “to do” has been raised be- 
cause two men were elected directors 
of the Turner Centre System, who 
were suggested (by officials of the 
NEMPA. One of these men is Dr. 
Leon S. Merrill, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of 
Maine, Director of the Agricultural 
Extension Service and Federal Food 
Administrator of his State. The other 
is Mark H, Moody, formerly President 
of Washington County, Vermont, Farm 
Bureau and now President of the Ver- 
mmont Guernsey Breeders Association. 

Dean Merrill is not a member of 
the NEMPA, Mr. Moody who is a 
member and a Director of the NEMPA, 
has never attended a meeting of the 
Turner Centre System or of its Direc- 
tors. 
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Our “ten the de 
trying to disparage and dise1 ed 
NEMPA, are making mighty little 
progress. Producers remember too 
well how they fared when these in- 
terests, now so friendly and solicitous 
for their producers’ welfare, had things 
in their own hands and worked their 
own will on unorganized and helpless 
farmers. They know why it is the 
NEMPA has had such phenomenal 
growth, why it is these dealers are so 


_ ready to attack it. 


We are amused but not alarmed. 
The only serious charge the farmers 
have against the NEMPA is that it has 
never yet gotten enough for its mem- 
bers’ milk. No price yet received has 
been willingly paid by those who are 
now such friends of the farmers. It 
is a poor camouflage that deceives no- 
body. Think of the thousands of dol- 
lars being spent, not to sell milk, not 
to build up the industry, not to in- 
crease producers’ prices, but in public 
attacks on others, 

It is a mighty unfortunate thing 
that the dealer cannot see that his in- 
terests lie in co-operation with, not 
opposition to, the organized producers. 
It is a great mistake to think any 
dealer can disrupt the association, 
The only way that can be done is by 
poor management on its part, either 
in doing the wrong thing or not doing 
the right. 

We have been asked what we were 
doing to, offset this propaganda 
against us. We reply—nothing. We 
believe it is unnecessary. The pro- 
ducers are bright enough to see 
through it . We only regret that the 
thousands wasted by the dealers in 
this way, could not be added to the 
producers’ milk checks. It would do 
some good that way. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The issue is beginning to be drawn 
pretty sharply between the old and 
new ideas of marketing, Briefly stated, 
they are: 

The Old. That system of marketing 
owned and operated for profit should 
stand between producer and consu 
er. That the farmer’s job is to pro- 


duce, say milk and turn it over to the 


dealer who is to market it at a price 
set by himself and return to the pro- 
ducer what the milk brought after 


taking out the costs and such profits 


as he, the dealer, saw fit. The safe- 
guard of the producer is competition 
between dealers under this system. 
As the business grew requiring more 
and more capital and skill, corpora- 
tions succeeded individuals and firms 
until about 75% of Boston’s milk is 
now handled by four or five big cor- 
porations, The avewed purpose and 
policy of these concerns was plainly 
stated by the President of the biggest 
one of them, when he publicly de- 
clared he was a merchant in milk and 
as such demanded the chance to “buy 
cheap and sell dear.” Under the old 
system, the only way the producer 
could sell or the consumer buy agri- 
cultural products, was through pri- 
vate interests whose purpose and ob- 
jects was to pay as little and get as 
much as they could and to pocket the 
profits. 

The New. That a system of dis- 
tributing or selling farm products, 
say milk, be established under which 
the producers may have access to the 
consumers without the intervention of 
private interests. Under this system, — 
it may be necessary to maintain sep- 
arate and distinct business corpora- 


tions or organizations for the actual 
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_ ducer or taken from the price cha 


ness pete ts, ones and _ 
needed, the excess or surplus ea1 
being added to the price paid the | 


the consumer, or both. 
The new system is attacked by t 
old as visionary, impractical, and im- 
possible. It is claimed that distribu u- 
tion is a highly specialized business of 
great risk, requiring expert manage- 
ment, tremendous capitalization 
can only be suitably handled by tho 30 
whose skill and wealth cannot be com = 
manded except upon the prospect of 
great financial return, that the risk 
loss and possibility of profit e 
the incentives which make for efficien 
cy and these must be ipa cs in 
those who handle the product; that 
competition and the necessity of main- 
taining a supply will insure a reason 
able price to the producer and at the 
same time protest the consumer; that 
the history of co-operative mark 
is one of loss and. failure and ft 
present agencies or cane 
promise nothing better than those t 
have gone before. = 
The new system is defended by its 
friends on the ground that it is eco 
nomically sound; that no industry can 
prosper without a free outlet for its 
_ products ; that production preceeds 
“distribution and its rights and inter- 
ests are paramount and can only be 
safeguarded by self controlled faci i- 


- ties for marketing. They declare th at 


neither the capital or intelligence for 
the successful production of any 
commodity can be attracted when the 
only outlet for that commodity is 
through privately owned facilities 
placed there to milk the business 
down to the point of a bare existence. 
They claim the producers through free 
access to markets, must be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of market con- 
dlitions, to deflect their supply from 
an over-stocked market to a shorter 
one, to store and hold by-products 
preventing gluts and shortages. They 
claim that the business risks of self: 
_ owned facilities are no greater to pro-- 
ducers than those of the old system 
by which dealers were able to experi- 
ment with ideas and to engage in all 
sorts of schemes in marketing, with 
the knowledge that losses could be 
passed back to the producers in a 
less price, sometimes covering a long 
period. They assert that present 
agencies have no monopoly of busi se 
ness sagacity, judgment or ability to 
handle problems and point to losses 
and failures to prove it. They declare © 
that history shows successes as well ~ 
as failures in co-operative marketing, 
notably the fruit growers associations, 
Danish, New Zealand and Siberian 
dairying and compare the possibilities 
of New England with those where suc- 
cess has been attained. They also 
call attention to the steady growth 
and present success of co-operative — 
dairy marketing in New England, the - 
availability of capital from producers 
and financial institutions and the wil- 
lingness of capable men to engage in 
the enterprise at fair salaries. They 
cite the difference in general condi- 
tions now as compared with the time 
when the Grange store and iota 
Creamery movements failed; a 
ly to the development of such 4 
cies as the Agricultural age ad 
Farm Bureaus, the NEMPA and otht 
- associations bison to bien pro 
ducers together, to stabilt: nent 
(Continued on P: 


16th at a meeting in the State House, 
ston. Officers were elected under 
e charter as a Massachusetts corpo- 
ration which had been secured and 
e council is now ready for business, 
_ Its chief business will be to pro- 
mote greater consumption of New 
England food products. Milk will be 
the chief center of effort but other 
products which can be raised eco- 
-nomically in New England will be in- 
eluded. It is an all-round program 
_ which is being mapped out and it will 
be continuous. Its effect on New 
England Agriculture will be incalcu- 


Many forces will join in the coun- 
cil. There is no better way to indi- 
cate this widespread backing than by 
reviewing the officers: The president 
is Glenn C, Sevey, editor of the New 
gland Homestead and one of the 
st far-sighted agricultural advisers 
n the country, There is no question 
about his standing squarely on both 
eet for the interest of the farmers, 
ery day in the year. The vice 
president is no less a figure in the 
_ agricultutral world. F. S. Adams of 
_ Bowdoinham, Me., iis the head of many 
‘big things. He is president of the 
VEMPA, chief of the Maine Bureau of 
Markets, president of the Maine 
‘farmers’ Union and a former presi- 
lent of the Maine Dairymen’s asso- 


The council has Prof, W. P. B. Lock 
rood, head of the dairy department 
f the Massachusetts Agricultural col- 
e, for its secretary. No better 
man could be found nor one with 
‘More Of a grasp of the dairy needs of 
the state and of all New England. 
The business men’s interest in the 
sinesslike project 13 indicated in the 
easurer, Fred S. Snyder of the firm 
Batchelder and Snyder. The other 
"members of the executive committee 
-@ Richard Pattee, managing director 
of the NEMPA, and Dr, A. W. Gilbert, 
ssachusetts state commissioner of 
griculture. Dr. Gilbert’s staunch 
upport and sound advice had much to 


te Per Cent 

Dealer Surplus 
Hood 36.60 @ 
Whiting 33.59 @ 
Brarnce” Centre 54.43 @ 
_ Alden Bros. 59.02 @ 
_ Plymouth Cry. 70.10 @ 
_ F. Cummings 26.73 @ 
Grafton Dairy 48.46 @ 
Im Spring Farm 16.30 @ 
even Oaks 2.98 @ 
Westwood Farm 27.28 @ 
: 19.56 @ 
Noble 11.74 © @ 
Stuart 22.66 @ 
Boy: 27.96 @ 
arshall Bros. 917 ~ @ 
A. Prescott 8.39 @ 
Prov. Dy. Co. 7.51— @ 


Z Whole 
Miles Milk Price Hood 


1-20 4.384 4.048 4.029 
21-40 3.883 8.542 8.528 
41-60 3.728 9.888 8.874 
61-80 8.689 8.349 8,835 
81-100 3.656 = B.B16 8.802 
101-120 8.628 «8.282 «= 8.268 
121-140 8.580 8.249 «8.285 
141-160 8.556 3.216 8,202 
161-180 3.680» 8.189 8.175 
181-200 8.502 8.161 8.147 
201-220 8.474 8,184 8.120 
221-240 8447 8.107 8.098 
1-260 3.426 8.086 8.072 
1-280 8.889 © 8.058 +8044 

9 —837L «8,081 8.017 


Tur 
Whiting Centre 


sae with the formation of the council 


on its present broad and comprehen- 
sive lines, 

No less strong is the council in the 
other members of its board of direc- 
tors. They are George E, F. Storey, 
county agent for the Worcester coun- 
ty farm bureau; T. G. Hazard of Nar- 
rangansett Pier, R. I., civil engineer 
and enthusiastic farmer; Col. William 
A. Gaston, president of the Shawmut 
bank, Boston; Miss Sarah Louise Ar- 
nolod, dean of Simmons college, Bos- 
ton; R. J. Baker, extension director of 
the Connecticut Agricultural college; 
E. S. Brigham, commissioner of agri- 
culture for Vermont; G, M. Putnam, 
president of the New Hampshire 
Farm Bureau Federation; C, M. Cox 
of Boston, “dean of the grain deal- 
ers”; Horace A. Moses of Spring- 
field, president of the Hastern States 
Agricultural and Industrial] League. 

With such a body of representative 
men, each with a different point of 
view but all committed to the one 
project of making better markets for 
the dairy and other New England 
raised products, there is no question 
that the council will be a big force in 
the years to come and will do much 


- toward settling the vexed problems of 


producing food for an ever-growing 
city population from a comparatively 
restricted agricultural area. 
. Certain organizations in the field 
are carrying out a program to “make 
New England produce what New Eng- 
land eats” or to come much nearer 
to it than it does at present. The 
eouncil will take a firm stand on the 
ground of “let New England eat what 
New England grows.” There is no 
limit to this program for the busy 
cities will always require far more 
food than the New England farms 
can produce. But there is a real 
need for such an organization to pre- 
sent in a clear and definite way the 
economic advantage of consuming the 
foods which New England can raise 
to good advantage instead of products 
of no greater food value which are 
transported to New England at high 
cost and with increasing difficulty. 
The business of the new council is 
a clean cut proposition, to boom the of 
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“use of New England raised products, 


The constitution of the new council 
defines its purpose as “to collect and 
disseminate information relative to 
the food value, health value and 
economy in the use of milk and dairy 
products, and of other food products, 
to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion concerning the production, distri- 
bution and consumption of milk and 
dairy products and other food prod- 
ucts; to encourage and promote a 
sound dairy industry, to insure an ad- 
equate and satisfactory supply of milk 
and dairy products ,and of other food 
products for New England. 

The constitution was adopted at a 
previous meeting of representatives of 
the state departments of agriculture, 
Grange, state agricultutral colleges, 
social service and health organiza- 
tions and of the groups of producers, 
such as the New England Milk pro- 
ducers association. Articles of in- 
corporation were drawn_up and a 
charter was secured as a non-stock, 
not profit corporation, organized un- 
der the laws of Massachusetts. It 
will have its principal place of busi- 
ness in Boston. 

The constitution provides for the 
membership in the council either by 
corporations or by individuals. No 
corporation shall be represented by 
more than one voting member but 
provision is made for associate mem- 
bers. . The council will be managed 
by a board of directors, elected for a 
term of three years and one third of 
them leaving the office each year. This 
assures a continuity of program. The 
active management will be in the 
hands of the executive committee con- 
sisting of the officers and two mem- 
bers at large. Any danger that any 
one group of those interested in the 
work of the council shall become 
dominant is obviated by a provision 
that not more than two members of 
the board of directors shall be chosen 
from the representatives of any single 
corporation or Other organization or 
trade. 

The work of the council will be 
supported by contributions which will 
be made by groups of producers or 
from businesses which will receive 
benefit from the general stimulation 
of agriculture resulting from the work -~ 
the council, These voluntary con- 


MAY PRICE AND SURPLUS 


Surplus Per Cent Whole Milk 
rice Whole Milk Price 
3.2560 + 63.40 @ 4.1850 — 
3.1307 + 66.41 @ 4.1850 = 
8.2607 + 45.57 @ 4.1850 = 
3.1519 +b 40.98 @ 4.1850 == 
3.3580 + 29.98 @ 4.1850 = 
3.2580 + 13.27 @ 4.1850 = 
3.2241 oe 51.54 @ 4.1850 = 
3.2692 + 83.70 @ 4.1850 = 
3.5502 + 77.02 @ 4.1850 = 
2.9970 + 72.72 @ 4.1850 = 
3.4245 + 80.44 @ 4.1850 = 
3.3014 + 88.26 @ 4.1850 = 
2.8410 + 17.34 @ 4.1850 = 
2.8830 + 72.04 @ 4.1850 = 
2.8075 + 90.23 @ 4.1850 = 
2.7514 + 91.61 @ 4.1850 = 
3.7873 + 92.49 @ 4.1850 = 
ner Plymouth Cum- Grafton Elm Sp Seven Westwood Childs 'W.F. 
Alden Cry. mings Dy. Farm Oaks arm Bros. Noble 
8.880 8.774 8.804 4.186 3.917 4.234 4,229 4.059 4.235 4,281 
8.879 8.273 $.303 8.635 8.417 3.733 3.728 8.558 8.7384 8.800 
3.225 8.118 3.148 8.480 3.263 8.579 8.573 3.404 3.580 3.625 
8.186 8.079 3.109 8.441 8.223 3.539 3.534 3.365 3.540 8.586 
8.153 3.046 3.076 3.408 3.190 3.506 8.501 8.332 8.507 3.558 
8.120 8.018 3.043 8.3875 3.157 8.473 8.468 8.299 8.474 8.520 
8.086 2.979 3.009 3.341 8.124 8.440 3.434 3.265 3.441 3.486 
8.058 2.946 2.976 8.808 8.090 8.406 8.401 8.232 8.407 8.453 
8.026 2.919 2.949 8.281 8.063 8.3879 8.374 8.205 8.380 8.426 
2.999 2.892 2.922 8.254 8.036 8.352 3.347 8.178 3.353 8.399 
2.971 2.864 2.894 3.226 8.009 8.825 8.319 3.150 3.326 3.371 
2.944 2.837 2.867 8.199 2.981 3.297 3.292 3.123 3.298 3.344 
2.928 2.816 2.846 8.178 2.960 8.276 3.271 8.102 3.277 8.323 
2.896 2.789. 2.819 8.151 2.933 8.249 3.244 8.074 3.250 3.206 
2.868 2.761 2.791 8,123 2.906 3.222 3,216 8.047 3,222 3.268 
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tributfons may come from individuals, 
corporations or associations. All 
funds go received will be applied to 
educational work excepting such as 
are necessary for the legitimate ex’ 
penses of operation. Provision is 
made in the constitution that if the 
plan is given up at any time any funds 
remaining in the treasury shall be ex- 
pended in such educational work and 
shall be subject to the joint approval 
of the head of the daisy department 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
college and the state commissioner 
of agriculture. 

The big program of the council calls 
for an efficient staff of trained men 
and ‘women who can bring results. 
Publicity will have a big place to play 
in the program and it will be directed 
toward all sections of New England, 
not simply the large consuming cen- 
ters. It will be directed especially 
to the task of convincing consumers 
that there is nothing better for food 
than wholesome New England Dairy 
products, produced near at hand, and 
handled in accordance with New 


_England standards of quality and pur- 


ity. 

The council plan originated in the 
NEMPA and is the natural out- 
growth of the Boston Milk Campaign 
which was carried on last year and 
the year before, It is estimated that 
the campaign increased the consump- 
tion of milk about 15 per cent in Bos- 
ton and that there was a simliar in- 
crease in Worcester, Springfield and 
other cities where such educational 
work was carried on. 

While the campaigns in Boston, 
Worcester and Springfield were de- 
cidedly successful, it was the belief 
of the leaders that the individual con- 
suming center was too small a unit 
for efficient work and that the real 
unit for efficiency was all New Eng- 
land, The state boards of agricul- 
ture and the state colleges of agri- 
culture took the same view and have 
lent their heartiest kind of support. 
Carrying on the work on a New Hng- 
Jand-wide basis will not only result 
in greater economy in handling the 
publicity and educational work but it 
will spread it over a much wider ter- 
ritory and will reach hundreds of 
thousands of homes which would not 
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Price Paid 
F. O. B. Boston 
3.8448 = .0826 at. 
3.8308 = 0823 ‘ 
3.6819 = 0791 “ 
3.5750 = .0768 “ 
3.6050 = 0775 “ 
3.9370 = .0846 “ 
3.7193 = 0799 “ 
4.0353 = .0867 “ 
4.0301 — .0866 “ 
3.8609 = .0830 “ 
4.0362 — 0868 “ 
4.0820 = 0877 “ 
3.8800 — 08385 “ 
3.8209 — .0821 “ 
3.9430 = .0848 “ 
4.0640 — 0874 “ 
4.1550 = 0885 “ 
W. SE. F.E. Marshall H.A. 
Stuart Boyd ros. Prescott 
4.079 4.019 4,142 4.263 
3.578 3.518 3.641 8.762 
8.423 8.864 3.486 3.607 
8.884 $.825 6.447 3.568 
3.351 3.292 3.414 8.585 
8.318 8.259 8.381 3.502 
8.284 8.225 8.347 3.468 
8.251 $.192 8.314 8.436 
8.2124 3.165 3.287 8.408 
8.197 3.138 3.260 8.381 
8.169 8.110 3.232 8.353 
8.142 3.083 8.205 3.326 
3.121 $.062 8.184 8.305 
3.094 3.034 8.167 8.278 
8.066 3,007 3,129 3,250 
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quart or $4.5337 per cwt, cost between 
Willimantic and Providence $.5621 
per cwt. price at Willimantic $3,9716. 
In April the Providence Dairy Co, car- 
ried 4.8% surplus which reduced the 
price .0487 per cwt. and it cost 30c 
per cwt. to cart the milk from the 
farm to the plant. This gives a price 
of $3,9229 per cwt. at the plant and 
$3,6229 or 7.8c per quart at the farm 
for 3.7% milk. If the producer lived 
at Scotland, Conn, in the 8rd zone he 
would receive $4,0816 per cwt. or 
8.8c per quart and haul the milk to 
the railroad himself, 
Organization 

During the last month organization 
work has been carried out as follows: 
South County, R. I. coe 

Through the efforts of S. LeRoy 
Carpenter and T. G. Hazard, Jr., seven- 
teen new members have been secured, 
four delinquent members have brought 
their dues up to date, and five new 
orders on dealers have been secured. 
Lime Rock, R. I. 

Two new members haye been 
cured. 

Foster Center, R. I. 

Three new dues orders on dealers 
have been secured. 
Danielson, Conn. 

One new member secured, one de- 

linquent member paid up and one new 
order on dealer signed. 
_ The District Manager will as fast 
as possible complete the canvass in 
the locals named above and also the 
Plainfield, Conn., and Summit, R. L, 
locals and then see what can be done 
to arouse NEMPA interest in the near- 
by producing territory around Prov- 
idence. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT 
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ers share at stated intervals. Three 
locals in the territory have contribut- 
ed their share in this manner. Im- 
. Mediately following the appointment 
of the committee a circular letter was 
sent out to all producers explaining 
the character of the work and what 
the proposed plans were and each 
producer was asked to notify the com- 
mittee in case he objected to contrib- 
ntirg his share, As a matter of fract 
Sut few producers registered any ob- 
jection and in many cases where 
these were explained personally they 
were willing to contribute. 

On June ist, 1919 the work actually 
started. A worker, Mrs. Amy Storer, 
was engaiged for a period of three 
months. Her work consisted in inter- 
esting other organizations such as 
Mother’s Clubs, Nursing Organiza- 
tions, Labor Unions, etc., in the move- 
ment and enlisting their support 
which in most cases was readily ob- 


tained, and in lecturing before School | 


Children, factory and store employees, 
different meetings of various locals of 
labor union, in fact wherever groups 
could be reached. These lectures 
were all in the form of telling the peo- 
ple of the actual food value of milk 
and the benefits to be derived from 
an increased use of same. One phase 
of the work which possibly attracted 
more public notice than any other was 
competitve feeding of ~different groups 
of children. Four groups of ten each 
were selected for this purpose in var- 
jous sections of the city. Each child 
was weighed at the beginning and 
every week thereafter and weights 
tabulated and published. Bach child 
in these four groups was to drink one 
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Prices for March to June, 1920 
In Providence two general sets of prices are made. 


es ee 


All dealers, except 


Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 


not required to take all the milk their dairies make. 
price for standard milk delivered at. Providence. 


They are to pay the full 
Their price at any point in 


the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying Table 1. wee a on freight not included. 


Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 
shipped from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 


and Providence. 


Deductions per Can 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10-qt. cans -20-qt. cans 
1 1—20 .0578 0952 
2 21—40 .0678 1052 
3 41—60 .0778 1302 
Prices at Railroad Station by Zones eee 
April Price, F. O. B. Providence, $ .975 per 10-qt. ean 
; 1.950 per 20-qt. can 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles _ 10-qt. cans 20-qt. cans 
1 1—2 $.9172 $1.854 
2 21—40 .9072 1.844 
3 41—60 8972 1.819 
May and June Price, F. O. B. Providence, $ .90 per 10-qt. can 
1.80 per 20-qt. can 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10-qt. cans 20-qt. cans” 
1 1—20 $.8422 $1.7048 
2 21—40 8322 1.6948 


41—60 


8222 


<8 1.6698 
The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 
all its producers make and operates under the Milk Commission surplus plan 
They pay 4c per cwt. for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. 


for every 0.1 of 1% below 3.5%. 


They operate a milk receiving plant at 


Willimantic, Ct., collect milk along the line from Willimantic to Providence 


and along the line from Westerly, R. I., to Providence. 


Milk collected along 


the Norwich and Westerly electric line is transferred to the steam line at 
Westerly. Milk passing through the Willimantic Plant is weighed and title 


passes there. 
testing is done at Providence. 
for the different lines. 


All other milk is weighed and title passes ; 
Table II. shows deductions allowed and prices 
Deductions are based on actual cost. 


at Providence, all 


Costs for Octo- 


ber, November and December make up the deductions for January, February 


TABLE II. 
Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. for January, February and 


and March. 


March, 1920. 


All other milk 


Per cwt. . Milk passing* Milk shipped} 1st Zone 2d Zone 3d Zone 
Freight $.2325 $.2674 $.1860 $.2092 $.267 
War tax on freight .0070 .008 .0055 0062 | 008 
Can Service 0353 0353 0353 0353 0353 
Station expense 2783 Os eas Hea ks 
Accounting and testing .0344 .0344 .0344 0344 0344 
Weighing at Providence ve .0657 .0657 .0657 0657 
Westerly transfer .0698 eaaie fieane eas 

Total deduction 5875 4806 - .3269 .38508 -4108 
Feb. Price, F. O. B. 

Providenee $4.6500 $4.6500 $4.6500 $4.6500 $4.6500 
Less deductions allowed  .5875 .4806 .3269 .3508 4108 
Price at loading point $4.0625 $4.1694 $4.382381 $4.2992 $4.2392 
Reduction due to surplus 3.8232 3.9238 4.0864 4.0459 3.9895 
Plus composite value of 

surplus 15138 Alb1S 1513 1518 bis 
Net to producers per cwt. 3.9745 4.0751 4.219% 4.1972 4.1408 
Net to producer per qt. .085 987 091 .090 .089 
March price, F. O. B. 

Providence $4.5337 $4.5837 . $4.5837 $4.53837 $4.5337 
Less deductions allowed 5875 4806 .3269 .3508 .4108 
Mary. pr. at loading point $3.9462 $4.0531 $4.2068 $4.1829 $4.1129 
Reduction due to surplus 3.845 3.950 4.099 4.076 4.018 
Plus value of surplus 073 073 .073 .073 073 
Net to producer per cwt. 3.918 4.023 4.172 4.149 4.091 
Net to producer per qt. .085 087 -091 .090 .089 


Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. for April, May and June. 


All other milk 


Per cwt. Milk passing* Milk shippedt 1st Zone 2d Zone 38d Zone 
Freight 2325 .02674 1860 2092 2674 
War tax on freight 0072 .0080 .0055 .0062 .0080 
Can service 0353 — .0353 .0353 0353 .0353 
Station expense .2465 eee Bae: by fee Eis 
Accounting and testing 0408 .0408 -0408 -0408 .0408 
Weighing at Providence Aes .0519 .0519 .0519 .0519 
Westerly transfer -0679 BSC Wise sian 

Total deductions 5621 4713 .3195 3434 4034 
April Price, F. O. B. 

Providence $4.5337 $4.5337 $4.53837 $4.5337 $4.5387 
Less. deductions allowed 5621 4713 3195 3434 4034 
Price at loading point 3.9716 4.0624 4.2142 4.1903 4.13803 
Butter-fat value 6 3-4c per point up or down from 3.7%. 

Less surplus allowed 0487. 0487 0487 0487 0487 
Net to producers per ewt. 3.9229 4.0137 4.1655. 4.1416 4.01816 
Net to producers per qt. .084 .086 -0895 .089 0880 


* Through Willimantic concentrating plant, shipped in 40-qt. cans. 
t+ Via Norwich and Westerly, shippede in 20-qt. cans. fs 


quart of milk daily which was fur- 
nished free of charge. The gain in 
weijht of these forty children was re- 
markable and seemed to have accomp- 
lished much in bringing to the atten- 


’ tion of mothers and the public gen- 


t 


erally the benefit to children of a lib- 
eral use of milk in their diet. The 
publicity was further carried on dur- 
ing these three months by the use of 
street car cards, posters, lantern slides, 


window displays, newspaper advertis- _ 


e 
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On Sept. 1st, Mrs, Storer was obliged 
to leave, and it seemed advisable to 
discontinue the work until Jan. 1, and 
to allow the funds to accumulate in 
order to carry on the work at that 
time. Unfortunately on Jan. 1, it 
was found exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain an experienced worker and it 
was not until about May 1, that the 
committee was able to engage one. 
At that time they engaged Miss-Gla- — 
dys Emerson of Malden, Mass.,, who — 
has had several years experience as 
a Home Demonstration Agent. She — 
was engaged for a period of one year. — 
At this time it was also necessary to 
change the per-ennell of the commit- 
tee as Mr. Taplin was no longer con- — 
and Mr.. Abbe’s health made it im- 
possible for him to continue. Mr. H. 
W. King of East Longmeadow was — 
appointed to represent the producers © 
and Mr. C. A. Nash to sepresent the © 
dealers. On May 1, 1920, funds had 
accumulated until there was on hand > 
about $2800.00. This makes it pos? 
sible for the committee to plan a full 
years campaign and to lay out a de- 
finit and effective course of work. — 
The amounts contributed and the ~ 
methods of collection have not been P 

changed during this time. The re- 
sults accomplished by the three 
months efforts of last season are hard 
to measure in terms of increased con- — 
sumption of milk, as no survey was 
made as to the amounts being used 

at the beginning of the work or since. — 
It is known however, that it has re- 
sulted in several factories putting milk _ 
on sale in their plants in various ways — 
and according to reports of dealers in 
a material increase in their sales. 
The effects of work of this charcter, — 
which are necessarily mostly educa- 
tional efforts cannot be measured im- 
mediately but results are sure to fol- 
low over a long period of time. With 
the work being carried on the entire — 
year it would seem that an immense 
amount of food should be accomp- 
lished not alone for the dairy indust- 
ry in increased consumption of milk — 

and dairy rroducts but for the public © 

as well in a better understanding of 
the proper places these foods should 
occupy in their diet. The office and — 


League have been given unstintedly 
to further this and deserve much 
credit for their efforts in making it 
a success. = 

In the last issue of this paper a 
short sketch of the difficulties the 
producers were encountering along the 
line of the milk car moving from Bel- 
lows Falls, Vermont, to Worcester ‘3 
were given and methods being pur- — 
sued to correct same. Up tothe pres- 
ent time, however, our efforts have 
been in vain. The authorities of the 
B. & M. R. R. state that although 
théy desire to serve the shippers to | 
the best of their ability they cannot — 
change the running time of this train _ 
from 4.20 a. m. to 5.20 owing to the 
upsetting of connections. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New Hamp- — 
shire have not as yet seen fit to act, 
owing to the fact that this is an Inter-_ 
State train, the train origina‘ing in 
Vermont moving through New Hamp- 
shire with its point of destination in — 
Massachusetts. If it is found impos-— 
sible for the New Hampshire Commis- 
sion to act the next step will be to 
call for the services of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission which will un- 
doubtedly be done. ene - 
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ARTICLE I. 

ee Name. : 
Section 1. The name of this Asso- 
ition shall be the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association. 
ARTICLE II. 

a Purposes. 

Section x1. The purpose of this as- 
ciation shall be to enable its 
mbers to secure the full market 
ue of their dairy products; to im- 
prove the methods of milk produc- 
n, distribution, jmanufacture and 
ise; to encourage the breeding and 
aising ‘of better dairy stock; to pro- 
mote the more economical feeding 
of dairy stock; to promote the legis- 
lative interests of the dairy industry; 
. foster co-operation in agriculture, 
nd especially in dairying; and, in 
eneral, to improve agricultural con- 
ditions, and bring about a better un- 
détstanding between the producers 
of dairy products\and the consumers 
thereof. / 


af 
Ag 
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ARTICLE III. 

Form, Membership, Organization. 
Section 1. The New England Milk 
roducers’ Association shall be com- 


New England states or selling their 
dairy products in New England 
m arkets. ; 
Sec. 2. To efficiently manage it 
affairs and carry out its purposes, 
he New England Milk Producers’ 
\ssociation shall be organized on the 
owing basis: 
First. Local Association: Composed 
of the dairy farmers of any vicin- 
ity who have subscribed to the by- 
flaws and regulations of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 
cond. County Associations: Com- 
osed of delegates from local asso- 
Giations, and delegates as herein- 
_after provided. Dis 
Third: Central Association: Com- 
posed of the presidents of county 
ssociations of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, ex- 
- cept as hereinafter provided. 
Fourth. Market Associations: Com- 
posed of delegates from local asso- 
_ eiations whose members sell in any 
market other than Boston or New 
York. 
ARTICLE IV. 
Rights of, Members. 


Section r. Every member of the 
lew England Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation shall have the same rights 
ind privileges and be bound by the 
ame obligations except as such shall 
vary under the regulations of local, 
county or market associations as 
hereinafter provided. 

_ Sec. 2. Every member of this as- 
sociation shall be entitled to one 
vote in any branch of the association 
of which he is a member. 

Sec. 3. Every member of this as- 
ciation shall be eligible to any of- 
ce in any branch thereof, in whose 
lurisdiction he resides. 

ec. 4. There shall be no proxy 
ing in this Association nor any 
ch thereof. 

ce. §. Any “member of the ‘As- 
ion who has not’paid his dues 
shall automatically 
t of dues. 
fi 
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LAWS AND REGUL 


josed of dairy farmers residing in. 
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e New England Milk Producers’ Association, as Amended and 
in Effect April 1, 1920. Edited and Compiled by Reuben Hall, Esq. 
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his dues are in arrears four months 
in such manner as the Board of Di- 
rectors shall determine. Such mem- 
ber shall lose all his rights and privi- 
leges in the Association. Such mem- 
ber may be reinstated by payment of 
dues accrued for the six months prior 
to suspensioné 
ARTICLE V. 
Local Association. 

Section 1. Five or more persons in 
any township or at any shipping 
station, or other unit of local area, 
qualified for membership in this as- 
sociation, who have subscribed to its 
by-laws and regulations may organ- 
ize a local‘ association of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of 
every local assocition to care for 
and shave charge of the local inter- 
ests of its members and to carry out 
within its jurisdiction, the work as- 
signed to it by the county, central 
and market associations of this as- 
sociation. 

Sec. 3. Every local association 
shall hold an annual meeting for the 
election of officers not later than No- 
vember 15th of each year and such 
other meetings as its regulations may 
require. ; 

Sec. 4. The officers of every local 
association shall consist of a Presi- 
dent and a secretary-treasurer and 
such other officers and committees as 
the local association shall determine. 

Sec. 5. It shall he the duty of the 
officers of every local association to 
make such reports to the central, 
county and market associations as 
those associations may require, and 
to perform such other duties as are 
required by its regulations. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Directors 
are hereby empowered to revoke the 
charter issued to any Local Associa- 
tion for cause. It shall be cause for 
such revocation that the Local Asso- 
ciation shall have refused or ne- 
glected to perform the duties imposed 
upon such Local Association by these 
by-laws or other orders of the cen- 
tral association. A two-thirds vote 
of the Board of Directors shall be 
necessaty to revoke any charter in 
accordance with the Section. 

Sec. 7. No Local Association shall 
contract debts or liabilities in excess 
of the amount due the Local Asso- 
ciation from the Central Association, 
without the consent in writing of the 
Board of Directors of the central 
Association. 

Sec. 8. No local Association shall 
engage in or undertake any new pro- 
jects involving the credit of the As- 
sociation without consent in writing 
of the Board of Directors of the cen- 
tral association. 

ARTICLE VI. 
County Associations. 

Section 1. When three or more lo- 
cal associations of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association have 
been formed in any county, a county 
association may be organized. It 
shall include within its jurisdiction all 
the local associations within said 
county except such as shall be more 
conveniently served by connection 
with some other county association. 

Sec. 2. The voting members of 
the county associations shall be the 
presidents of local associations and 
delegates chosen upon the following 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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De Laval 
ilker 


---the road to profitable dairying 


a short-cut to profitable 
dairying, because it _ 
makes possible the production of more 
milk at less cost. 


One man with the De Laval Milker can do the 
work of three hand milkers, and the works is 
easy and pleasant. Besides, the saving in labor, 
the gentle and regular process of De Laval milk- 
ing and the alternate action, cause the cows to 
give down their milk quickly and freely, which 


usually means increased production. 


The quality of the milk is the highest, because 
the De Laval Milker is simple and sanitary in 
construction, and easy to wash and keep clean. 
It is used on many farms producing certified 
milk. 


The De Laval Milker is a distinctly different 
type of machine. Its simplicity and durability 
are insurance against annoying and expensive 


delays, and repair costs. 


The De Laval Company’s well-known reputa- 
tion for service is an additional insurance of 
lasting satisfaction to users of De Laval Milk- 
ers. 


Write to neerest De Laval office for Milker 
Catalog, mentioning number of chws milked 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


61 Beale Street 
San Francisco 


29 East Madison Street 
Chicago 


165 Broadway 
New York 
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Summer 
Protits 


The coming Summer 

months and the use of 
rich pasture is an impor- 
tant factor in reducing 
the cost of milk produc- 
tion at this season of the 
year, and if every pre- 
caution is used to pro- 
tect milk from the many 
preventable causes that 
result in losses of milk 
quality a reasonable pro- 
fit is assured to the 
dairyman. 
These profits are large- 
ly made possible by the 
safe, wholesome, sani- 
tary cleanliness which 
the use of 


Vvando: 


Cleaner and Cleans€l 


provides to the prudent 
dairyman, and, more- 
over, the margin of pro- 
fit can be materially in- 
creased by the use of 
this cleaner, because it 
protects loss of milk 
quality and saves time 
andlabor 
costs. 


Indian in 
circle. 


Order from 
your dealer. 


It cleans 
clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Main Office and Works 
‘Wyandotte, Michigan, 


in every 
package 


ee 


THE 
MAINE DISTRICT 


L, C. Holston, Mgr., Cornish, Me. 

“What was the idea of reducing the 
price of milk during May and June?” 
That is the question that confronts 
me at every turn. ' The pastures 
were very late, nearly everybody 
turned their cows out before the grass 
got a chance to start and that means 
short feed for the rest of the season. 
Grain is the highest ever, which 
means that a very small amount will 
be fed. I cannot see at the present 
time where the milk will come from 
to feed the army of summer people 
who are now flocking to our resorts, 
The necessity of an increase in price 
for July and the following months is 
imperative if we are to expect or if 
the public wishes an unfailing sup- 
ply of milk. 

The above question is a leader to 
another and that is “What good is 
the NEMPA to me?” It is not the 
simplest thing in the world to con- 
vince a producer of the fact that if 
it were not for the NEMPA that they 
would have only been receiving the 
New York price or less. They little 
realize what the Sales Committee has 
to contend with every month to hold 
the price where they do. In a good 
many instances the producer is not 
sufficiently enthusiastic to increase 
the strength of the association to a 
point where we can demand a price 
for milk and say to distributors just 
as any other manufacturers say to 
their agents, “We must have suffi- 
cient for our goods to cover cost of 
production plus a fair profit,” and if 
we continue, we must have such a 
price. We must have power behind 
us. We must increase our member- 
ship and every man who is producing 
milk should feel it his duty to increase 
the membership of his local. Don’t 
expect your Officers to do it all. In 
most cases they are just as busy as 
you are and their incentive for in- 
creasing membership should be no 
greater than yours, (Mr. Producer. 

A good part of my time so far has 
been spent in connection with the 
Portland market where it seems to be 
pretty hard work to induce the deal- 
ers to pay dues. There are all man- 
ner of excuses. How many of them 
are simply excuses I am as yet un- 
able to determine but a few I will 
enumerate that you may be in touch 
with the situation. 

Excuses for Not Paying Dues 

“We find the orders were not signed 
by the Producer.” 

“Some Producers insist that we 
do not pay the dues even. After they 
have signed an order.” 

“It is too much work,” 

“It entails too much bookkeeping.” 

“Tt is their business let them pay 
their own dues.” 

“The farmer never does us a favor, 
why should we do one for him. We 
ask him to even up production and 
he pays no attention to us. We 
often tell him we are getting too 
much milk and the following ship- 
ment will be worse than ever.” 

“It is a poor rule that won’t work 
both ways.” 

We as Producers must be fair with 
our dealers. The old story of the 
dealers robbing the farmer should 
never have to be repeated. Your 
selling agent is the NEMPA, It is 
their business to look aftér your in- 
terests aS a member and the more 
you do to increase membership the 
more they can do to protect your in- 
terests. But first be sure of your 
ground for demanding more of your 
organization, 


Be fair always, Don’t 


NEW ENGLAND DAIRYM 


HOLSTEIN COWS 
EARN MORE MONEY 


In all tests conducted by Experiment Stations to find 
the relative profits in heavy weight and light weight cows, 


the big Holsteins win. 


At the Wisconsin Station a year’s test showed that the 
Holsteins earned on an average of $15.30 per head more 
than the light weight cows of another breed. : 

If you want to know how to produce “more milk for 
the same cost” send for our interesting free booklets. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


F. L. Houghton, Secretary 


306 Hudson Street. Brattleboro, Vt. 


Immediate 


for 
Sawing, 
Pumping, 
Washing, 
Grinding, - 


combined. 


Current 
tor 
Lighting, 


Cream-separater 
Vacuum-cleaner, 
Ete. 


A Power-Plant and Lighting System— 


Built for a long life of first-class service. 
Are you acquainted withit? You owe it to yourself to be . 


Send for.Catalog 4-E 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company 


Boiettutcee N.H. 


POWER — WATER — LICHT 


To Make Your 


‘ Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Dollars GROW— 


Deposits go on interest 
monthly. 


9 i 


Rate of Our Last 
Dividend. 


Cosme Trust Co. 


GO DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 


ANGLEFOOQ’ 


The Non-Poisonous Fly Destroyer ~ 


The United States Public H 
~ “Arsenical Fly~-D Destroying Ftv + 
__ extremely dangerous, and should never be used.” 


Start a COSMOPOLITAN 
TRUST CO. Savings Account 
today. 


Every dollar saved — in the 
Cosmopolitan way — is worth two 
dollars spent. 

Start your Savings Account with 
any amount, no matter how large 
or small—in person or by mail— 
today. 


Write for Booklet 
“BANKING BY MAIL” 
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Delivery — 


Sewing-machine, 
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to “market ‘Sade feareck even a 
price for it. It is not natural for 
3 “agent handling such goods to take 
a fair amount of interest in handling 
such stuff. If a dealer has to‘ add 
cream to milk to bring it up to test, 
iow do you expect him to pay you a 
as Ad price for your milk? Such condi- 
_ tions exist and in order to keep the 
slate clean and the reputation of our 
. Be caniation: secure, we must demand 
_ that our members play the game 
_ fair and not stack the cards. 
_ Friday night, June 11, in company 
_ with Mr. Davis, it was with interest 
that I went to a meeting of the Unity 
local, ‘The meeting was a good one, 
about 75 being present, which is a 
good thermometer, showing the in- 
terest in that local. The meeting 
really developed into a round table 
_ discussion and if the Unity local does 
__ not know all about the NEMPA it was 
was because they didn’t ask questions 
enough, which they were given full 
opportunity to do. 
_ Members of the NEMPA of Maine, I 
am on the job to help you. I am 
here to make myself useful. Use 


i 


me. 


BALANCED RATIONS 


: A news letter sent out by Prof, R. 
_ B. Cooley of the ‘Massachusetts Agri- 
 eultutral Collegé to the county agents 
of the state gives some interesting 
- figures as to the vaalue of balanced 
rations. The communication was as 
| follows: — 

_ Many successful dairy farmers have 
' questioned the necessity of under- 
tanding food values and the balanc- 
ing of rations for farm animals. By 
_ long experience and probably by in- 
 heriting the knowledge gleaned by 
their forebears they have learned that 
certain combinations of feed are con- 
_ducive to milk production and the 
- maintenance of the animal’s vitality. 
- Experience is an excellent school to 
learn in but a very slow school. It 
is possible by a study of food values 
and the balancing of rations to learn 
more about correct feeding than an- 
- other man learning wholly by experi- 
ence might glean in a generation. 


from a good dairyman, who has re- 
cently proven this to his own satis- 
_ faction on his own farm:— 

_ In January of this year, he fed 16 
cows, a ration of 300 lbs. ground oats, 
500 Ibs. cornmeal, and 100 Ibs. bar- 
ley. The roughage consisted of 44 
Ibs of silage, 6 lbs. of clover hay and 


_ The grain mixture was fed in pro- 
portion to milk production, The 
feed for the month was $277.10 and 
Bthe profit over feed, $69.38. 
_ For his February ration, he consult- 
‘ fea the manager of their local cow 
_ testing association, and the balanced 
ration that the cow tester suggested 
was used. The grain ration con- 
sisted of 300 lbs. ground oats and 200 
Tbs, each of bran, cornmeal and oil 
meal. The allowance of silage was 
slightly reduced and the clover hay 
-blightly increased. The feed cost 
this: month was $231.59, a decrease of 
about $45 from the January trial. 
The profit over and above feed cost 
ras $148.27, a gain of $78 compared 
with the January account. In Janu- 
ary the cows gave 10,984 lbs. of milk, 
and 384.4 lbs. of fat. In February on 
' a ration, they gave 13,138 lbs. 


- Following is a report which comes - 


3 Ibs. of timothy to each cow per day. _ 


The first ration was rich in carbo- 
hydrates but deficient in protein. By 
reducing the amount of corn feed, 
eliminating the barley and adding 
bran and oil meal, the protein con- 
tent was increased until it properly 
balanced the carbohydrates or starchy 
part of the ration. In the first case 
the cows were compelled to consume 
too much starch in order to get 
enough portein. 


DAIRY COUNCIL 
(Continued from Page 5) 
—— 

otherwise be touched.: 

While the council will center its 
efforts very largely at first on milk 
and other dairy products, it is the ex- 
pectation and belief that other groups 
of producers will see the advantages 
of this big program and will give suf- 
ficient financial support to enable the 
council to enter their fields and carry 
on au equally vigorous program. Ap- 
ples and all other fruits produced in 
New England, poultry products, gar- 


den truck and any other food which . 


can be produced to economic advan- 
tage here can well be included in the 


‘general program which will grow big- 


ger as more and more lines are added 
to it. 

The NEMPA believes fully in this 
plan of action. It willi give new 
heart to the dairymen to know that 
this group of able business and pro- 
fessional men are giving their best 
thought to the big problem of encour- 
aging New England agriculture. 
Dairying is at the base of all agricul- 
ture here and any serious set back 
to the dairy industry will surely re- 
act in a disastrous way on all farm 
interests. Every member of the 
NEMPA should stand back of this 
council program for it means better 
and more stable agriculture for the 
future, better conditions of market- 
ing, increased demands through a 
better understanding of what New 
England has to offer in the way of 
food products. 


OLD AND NEW 
Continued from Page 4 1s 


business practices and disseminate 
general or special information. 

It ig an interesting situation, The 
NEMPA is frankly pledged to co- 
operative marketing, It believes in 
consolidation and concentration on a 
co-operative basis. It believes in 
farmer owned marketing facilities with 
ownership adjusted on the basis of 
business handled. Its plan for co- 
operative marketing provides that the 
investment of each producer shall be 
in the same proportion to the whole 
investment that his business is to the 
whole business. Its plan has been 
approved by State and Federal au- 
thorities, by business men, bankers 
and farmers. We believe it will suc- 
ceed, ‘ 


One solution of the Agricultural 
problem is to relieve the farm from 
the embargoes and restraints of law 
that enslave the farmers’ products and 
make them _the prey of combinations, 
in the marketing of his crops. He 
must have a price for his crops that 
will allow him to pay competing 
wages for help. 

The farmers of this country must 
have the right to collectively sell 
their produce. It was never intend- 
ed originally to deny him this right. 
The laws against trusts and combina- 
tions directed at corporate control of 
industry have miscarried in their pur- 
pose, and are now being used to en- 
slave the farmer, 


“COW COM 


or Nine ~ 


FORT and 


PROFIT 


RECEIVING [RECEIVING TELLER] 


DR. TANIELS’ 


| LOW INVIGORATOR 
- WILL GIVE 


|The (OW-STRENGTH: 
‘MORE & BETTER:| 
—- MILK — | 


Get any of these comforts at 


COW INVIGORATOR 


The REAL Cow Tonic 
Save the Calves 
Colic in Calves takes them off. 


Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 
for new-born calves 


KEP-OF-FLY—gives comfort to 
animal peace of mind to owner 
—Keep the flies off. 

Dr. Daniels ARGET—for Gar- 

| get in Cows. 
UDERKREAM—for Caked and 
hard Udders, Sore Teats. 
FEVER DROPS—for Milk 
Fever. 


e 


your dealers, with free Book on 


Cows, or send direct to 
DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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greys Summer Feeding | 
Is Important 


Thousttids of sitesedful dairymen all over the count 


realize the startling fact that cows fed on pasture alone 
during the summer are really underfed. They prevent this condition and 


increase milk flows by feeding 


INTERNATIONAL DIAMOND DAIRY FEED 


Guaranteed 24% Protein 
in addition to grass. This makes an ideal combination ration—one that 


eeps the herds 


fine:condition as she 


CR 
“EQUIP 


in top-notch condition all year round. 


International Diamond Dairy Feed furnishes the food 
values which grass lacks, and the cow goes into the winter in just as 


was in summer. Dealera everywhere 


quality feed. If yours does not, write to us. 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR -FEED COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mills at Minneapolts and 
Memphis 


Two more good salesmen 
wanted 


WHIEAECZIEGLER Ca. 


12 SOUTH 


MARKET. ST. 


BOSTON,- MASS. 

OCK BARN FITTINGS 
MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 


S TRADE MARK REG.ULS. PAT. OFF. 


Reaiees Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use, 
$2.50 bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for mankind, re- 
duces Straine, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins. Concen- 
trated—only a few drops required atan application. Price 
#1.25, per bottle at dealers or delivered 

165 Temple st. .Springfleld, Mass. 


*, Wise Bees Save Honey 
’ Wise Folks Save Money 


, Interest Begins 
— 1o 
LAST 


DIVIDEND 2 2% 
DOUBLING YOUR MONEY 


To lose all in worthless stock, or to 
double your money with entire safety— 
which is the better for you? Money de- 
posited at 412% doubles itself in less than 


sixteen years. The growth for lesser 
periods is in proportion. 


HOME SAVINCS BANK 
INCORPORATED 1869 
75 Tremont Street Boston 9, Mass.” 
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GREEN| 
; MOUNTAIN 


| The Green 
. an sgh 
MON P with the new hip 
UNTAIN py rook does credit to 
llany group of 
farm buildings, no 
matter how  pre- 
With its 


red cedar shingled 
roof, it is a beauty. 
ly Just as good as it is good 
milooking, too. Each part that 
m has to stand a strain and in a4 
silo that means al- 
most every part—is 
built extra staunch 
and heavy. we 
Green Mountain 
staves are of extra- 
heavy, clean, well- 


fitted lumber—creo- Note he 
soted to ‘weather- ~Ooors 


proof and preserve 
The hoops are of extra-heavy 
steel with easy-fit- 
ting, rolled (not cut) 
threads. 


The safe-like Green 
Mountain door is a pa- 
tented feature that in-: 
sures sweet silage. 

The Green Mountain 
anchorage system pre- 
vents warping and blow- 
ing over and holds rigid 
against unusual strains. 

: No iron parts on the 

Green Mountain ladder to frost your 
hands or pull off your mittens in winter. 


There’s a real reason for every 
Green Mountain feature. Write for 
free 1920 literature and get the whole 
story. Special discounts on early 
orders. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., CO. 
West St. Rutland, Vt, 
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No Frosting 


Hoops ond Lugs Extra Heavy. 
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Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


OU ean trust your good 
corn crop to a UNADILLA 

Silo. It will make perfect sil- 
age, keep it without waste and 
afford easy labor and silage 
or time saving conveniences 
that no other silo can offer. 


You can trust your boy or girl 
up and down its safe, handy 
and ever-ready door-fastener 
ladder. 


Choose the UNADILLA—it’s 
worth trusting. 


Prove our claims to your own satis- 
faction. Send for the‘handsome UN- 
ADILLA Catalog. Your own neigh- 
bors have or know the famous UN- 
ADILLA. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
Box X 
Unadilla, N. Y., org 

' Des Moines, Ia. 


The original Ear Label. Used by maa 
Record Association and best breeders. Will 
identify your live stock and aid you in keep- 
ing breeding stock and production records. 
Samples freee C. H. DANA COMPANY. 

85 Main Street WEST LEBANON, N, H, 
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NORTHERN DISTRICT . 
(Continued from Page 2) : 


it illustrates in a well-known farm pro-: 
duct that market conditions oftem 
times do not operate favorably to 
the producer and that in order to con- 
duct and handle any business satis- 
factorily the demands of the market 
cannot be ignored. * 

I have been a little surprised to 
have now and then a producer bring: 
to me the comment that he thought 
that our organization was for the pur- 
pose of controlling the law of supply 
and demand. While I have not been 
instructed from my superior oficers 
with respect to our policy along this 
order I feel justified in making the 
statement that we can never hope to 
control the law but if we ean, through 
various rice systems and surplus 
elauses, arange the milk marketing ao 
as develop a more wniform pro« 
duction thruout the year, then and 
then only, may we hope to be thor- 
oughly justified and able to sell milk 
on » basis representing possibly only 
a small reduction from winter prices. 

I find, too, a difficulty in convine- 

ing many farmers of the true situa- 
tion in the northern part of New Eng- 
land where even with a reduced price 
representing a cent a quart the profit 
producing milk on pasture grass wid- 
ens out considerably even with the 
lower: price and that such being the 
case it offers a temptation to the 
northern farmers to produce heavily, 
which is a much greater problem than 
might at first appear +- those who 
live in this district not equipped with 
such pastures, « 
_ We have been able to arrange 
through Local officials for several 
meetings. One held in Hudson on the 
evening of the 8th was well attended 
by the members. Yours Truly dis- 
cussed the price systems of New Eng- 
land and the market price of nearby 
milk in other cities of this district, 
ponting out that the Assocfation in 
its Constitution and By-Laws provides 
for a wheel within a wheel whereby 
any market of size presenting local 
problems may be handled independent 
of the New England scheme just so 
long a8 the By-Laws and Regulations 
of the entire Association are not vio- 
lated. 


The attending member were urged 
to consider the advisability of placing 
Nashua on a business basis in hand- 
ling its milk supply and this is done 
by the election, through proper rep- 
resentation, of a market organization. 
Preliminary steps were taken toward 
bringing this about and it is antici- 
pated that Association members living 
in other sections suplying this market 
ket will take similar action on the fol- 
lowing dates: Milford members meet 
at the Farm Bureau rooms on the even- 
ing of the 14th. The Hollis members 
have been called together for the even- 
ing of the 16th and on Friday even- 
ing, the 18th at the Nashua city hall 
delegates from other sections will 


meet the Nashua Local—at which ~ 


time it is anticipated that definite ac- 
tion will be taken relative to the 
whole 1 atter. 

Should the members furnishing this 
city consider that the step is a wise 
one and omplete a market organiza- 
tion it will furnish the missing link in 
the chain in the Merrimack River Val- 
ley and Association members living 
in this district may have reasons for 
feeling that the Association is mak- 
ing progress toward a systematic, 
business-like, management of milk 


Farmers Have Tested Paroid for 20 Years and More 


Proof of wear— that’s what most farmers 
insist on knowing before they buy roofing. 


Neponset Paroid, familiarly called ‘‘Good Old Paroid,’’ 
has a wonderful record of protecting cattle, stock, tools, crops, 
garages, and homes from the attacks of rain and sleet, sun and 
snow—at lowest service cost per square foot per year. —~ 


It is beautiful enough for your house and low enough in 
price to use on Jess expensive buildings. Protects your prop- 
erty from fire. Easily laid right over old wooden shingles 
or on new roof boards. Makes an ideal siding. 


THREE COLORS 


Impregnated with asphalt and 
surfaced with slate or tale,. Neponset 
Paroid is water-proof, tough, strong 
and flexible. Easily laid by anyone. 
Nails and cement come with each roll. 
Paroid slate-surfaced comes in two 
beautiful colors ~ natural slate-red 
and slate-green. Paroid gray is an 


unusually thick, heavy roofing. Its 
surface is almost’ white, 

There’s a Neponset Paroid roofing 
for every need and every purpose, The 
Neponset dealer in your town can 
supply your n 

Write us for full information. 


BIRD & SON, Inc. (Established 1795) 


East Walpole, Mass. 
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‘Always the same 
-Pure,Rich, Milk- 
“Producing Feed 


HE formula and balance which years ago made 
Union Grains the foremost dairy feed for high milk 
production, has never been changed. Consequently 
dairymen find it produces a uniformly dependable yield 
month after month. 


Union Grains contains only materials of the first quality—Corn Distillers 
Grains, Cottonseed Meal, Linseed Meal, Winter Wheat Bran and Middlings, 
Hominy Meal, Corn Germ Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Barley Malt Sprouts and Salt. 


Its moisture content is only 8 percent, most of the ingredients being kiln-dried. 


The protein content is 24 percent; that of carbohydrates 52 percent; fat 5 per 
cent; fibre 10 percent. 


Union Grains is the standard of the well managed dairy. 
its resultfulness and digestibility. 


Write for a Union Grains oost sheet and know 
what dairy feed aotually is costing you. 


Union Grains is made by the manufacturers of Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko | 
Buttermilk Egg Mash, Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash and Ubiko Pig Meal. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. pept.p CINCINNATI, _ 
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“BALANCED|R ‘D ckp[ RATIONS 
For All Farm Stock 


It is remarkable for 


TOP QUALITY 


_ BALED RaAwines 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS Be. ‘ 
ALBANY, N- Was : 
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BOTTOM PRICE 


these subordinat: cities. 
s true, and prob 

ue to be so, the factors entering 

he value of nearby milk differ in 


in ths Valley it seems reason- 
suppose that we may borrow 
ch other certain ideas and profit 
by each other’s mistakes to the ex- 
tent that all will grow in their efforts, 
perhaps toward one best plan. 

Your manager is learning of certain 
ricts which offer good opportunity 
membership campaigns. There 
e some sectons that have been well 
ered in the years past and there 
only a few dairymen in such dis- 
ets or vicinities who have not al- 
lied themselves with our movement. 
is is not true, however, of some 
ions lying in southern New Hamp- 
shire and it is to be hoped that the 
days will be long enough and there 
will he a sufficient number in each 
month for some consistent and per- 
sistent effort toward a large increase 
in membership, 

The psychological effeet of practi- 
cally 100% membership cannot be 
over-estimated and I have occasion to 
refer more than once during my trav- 
els to the one Local in this district 
which © truthfully boast of 100% 
membership, all up to date on dues. 
Had we more such Locals our posi- 
tion relative to milk marketing would 
be more solid than it is at the present 
time. 

Yes, I must speak of dues before I 
.. That becomes a habit and yet 
ish I might impress upon the 
aders the importance of this side 
'the question. When will the pro- 
cers of this district begin to ap- 
iate the fact that we will have no 
terious way of securing funds for 
eting the monthly bills of the of- 
? Mr. Reader, if you are delin- 
nt will you no: kindly attend to 
is matter not tomorrow or next 
* but now. It may do away with 
necessity of the writer driving 
ral miles and spending time to 
you when you could have mailed 
for 2c. ey 

Please do not consider this as a 
rsh criticism of any carelessness of 
which you may be guilty—rather take 
it’ as it is given, as a reminder that 
our organization cannot do its best 
ork if it is continually hampered 


9 


Ove address, is open from eight- 
irty in the morning until five-thirty 
night with the exception of about 
e hour at noon. While your ser- 
nt finds it necessary to spend most 
his time among you and the dealers 
hould be very glad indeed if you 
ld call at the office whenever you 
ve problems needing: our attention 
d talk them over, The secretary is 
position to give intelligent replies 
certainly to put you in touch 
the proper sources of information, 
trust you will feel at all times that 
your Office; that you are support- 
it and you have a perfect right to 

use of it.. It is on, the 6th floor 
he Blakeley Building. Use the 

or. t eg 

eee ee eee 
/ Newport, R. I. 
The Market Committee have de- 
~to make a survey to show the 
f production of milk on New- 
sland to enable them to deter- 
a fair price to ask for milk July 


ably will. 


ne respects in the various markets 


uncollected dues, Our office, at the . 


\ 


them. 
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| Mr. Akins Says The = 
| Perfection Milks More Gently 


BE 

~ “Our Perfection is the best milker we’ve ever 
had,” said KE. J. Akins when asked how he liked 
his milker. He held up his hands and looked at 


“You know at this time of year when a 


farmer is using tools his hands get stiff and hard 
and no matter how much he tries to milk gently, he 
simply can’t doit. His hands hurt the cows and the 


milk falls off. I’ve seen it happen many a time. But since we’ve been milking with the 
Perfection our cows are milked with a gentle downward squeeze the year round. The 


cows like it better than hand milking.” 


as ei. 
The Boys do Milking Now 


“T hardly ever milk anymore myself. My 
two boys, 12 and 14, handle the job alone 
with the Perfection Milker. I can tell you 
there’s nothing more popular around this 
place than our Perfection. 

Our Perfection Milker has been just 
like a catching disease in this neighbor- 
hood. Assoon asI got it everybody else saw 
it and wanted it. There are quite a number 
of Perfections around here now.” 


- 
o 


Send For Names, Addresses, and Catalog | 


It’s not necessary to add anything to 
what Perfection owners say. Their own 
words are selling Perfection Milkers as fast 
as they can be installed. We'll gladly send 
you names and addresses so you can investi- 
gate for yourself. Also a free copy of 
“What the Dairyman Wants to Know”, the 
great book which answers every question 
about milking machines, Write. Today. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company ~ 
2141 E. Hennepin Avenue 
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“A” Strainer Funnel 
ioBsiz sate cotton through which milk 
0. 


“C” Coarse wire screen ring for clamping 
cotton pad to bottom of funnel. 

“D” Wire Clamp a 

THAT’S ALL. 


WW 
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ark Purity Milk Strainer 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 

every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 

_ gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 

and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely 

Remove Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine it 


In daily use at the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest 
Dairymen in the country. 

We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 

Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely 
clean milk. 


A. E. Houston, Bath, N. H., Agent for Graftom Co., N. H. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


C. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 
|General Agent for New England States. 
H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
Agent for Maine and N. H. 
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COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING FOR 
THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Advertising, as a- business force 
has never been sufficiently appreci- 
ated by the dairy industry as it has 
by others. While certain dairy con- 
cerns have become the leaders in 
their field through advertising and 
progressive selling methods, the to- 
tal amount of advertising of dairy 
products is not comparable with that 
of the most insignificant kinds of 
merchandise. This industry, more 
than any other, must be better known 
to be appreciated—and to secure a 
place in the Sun with other going 
industries. 

There are many well-known monu- 
ments to advertising in this country. 
Cyrus Curtis tells us that he started 
his publishing business by borrowing 
$400 for a publicity campaign, and 
that after a few years this advertis- 
ing expenditures increased to $300,- 
000, thus the success of the Ladies 
Home Journal. His beautful buld- 
ing at Sixth and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, without a cent of in- 
debtedness against it, is a concrete 
example of the value of advertising. 

John Wanamaker has been a full 
page advertiser for as long as news- 
parpers would give up that amount 
of space. 

Where would the Victor ‘Talking 
Machine be today without publicity? 
They have added building after build- 
ing to their great plant as a result 
of persistent advertising. 

Over in Camden, the Campbell Soup 
factory is a $3,000,000 monument to 
advertising. These products all have 
merit and the manufacturers tell 
about these good points publicly in- 
gtead of keeping them a secret. They 
found that advertising was a neces- 
gary economic factor in selling; by 
increasing the volume they reduced 
the overhead, as well as the selling 
expense. 

An interesting comparison of two 
great men, with and without adver- 
tising, may be seen in Edison and 
Burbank. Why have Edison’s inven- 
tions yielded a fortune. while those 
of Burbank have not? Publicity has 
made Edison rich, and the lack of it 
has caused Burbank to remain poor. 
Edison is not a whit greater than 
Burbank; the man who first crossed 
one species and then one genus with 
another. He invented the spineless 
cactus, the stoneless plum, the Bur- 
bank potato, the Royal walnut, the 
Winter rhubarb, the plumcot, the lo- 
quat, the Burbank cherry, the Test 
pear, etc. He states that his inven- 
tions have cost $250,000, while the in- 
come from the sale of all his new 
varieties has been only $100,000, 
showing a loss of $10,000. Yet the 
orchardists of (California annually 
ship more than $500,000 worth of Bur- 
bank plums, which are less than half 
aS expensive to raise as were French 
plums. and he says “The Burbank 
plums and prunes hays earned money 
for everyone except their originator.” 
It is clear that Burbank lacked a 
Belling organization with publicity, 
particularly that kind called educa- 
tional advertising. 

.. The Bradstreet agency recently as- 
serted that 84 per cent of the business 
that 84 per cent of tha business fail- 
failures were non-advertisers. For— 

He who has a thing to sell 

And goes and whispers down a 
well 

Is not so apt to collar the dollars 


As he who climbs a tree and hol- 
lers, ; 
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Many manufacturers spend from 


5-8% of their gross receipts for ad- — 


vertising. One well-known maker of 
a butter substitute spends 7%. Will 
the sales of butter grow when so few 
know the greater value of butter over 
oleomargerine? 

COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


While cooperative advertising can- 
not wholly displace individual adver- 
tising, it is especially adapted for 
long educational programs. The suc- 
cesses in other industries assure the 
success of cooperative advertising of 
dairy products. Let us consider some 
of the successes in other lines: 
Lumber— 

The Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers Association was one of the 
first in the field. Their advertising 
appropriation for 1917 was $140,000 
and they took orders that year for 
47,000,000 feet more than they pro- 
duced. 

The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau is 
a wheel within a wheel. Its mem- 
bers are likewise members of the 
Southern Pine Association of New 
Orleans, which conducts a larger 
campaign for Southern pine as a 
whole. Their payment of dues to 
the latter association includes a pro- 
rata;which is applied to Southern pine 
as a whole and from which the Arkan- 


sas manufacturers benefit only in an . 


indirect way. The Campaign is now in 
its 7th year. Assessments have vol- 
untarily increased 50% over the orig- 
inal, The Arkansas Soft Pine Bur- 
eau spends $50,000. which is pledged 
annually in advance and paid month- 
ly. When the Government estab- 
lished a price on soft pine, a prem- 
fum of $3.00 over all other species 
was allowed on that of the Arkansas 
Pine. This was in view of the pre- 
mium which the stock already com- 
manded in open market. 

Other lumber successes include 
that of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers who spent $150,000 in 
1919, and the West Coast Lumber- 
man’s Association which spent $60,- 
000. There are many others. 
Building Materials. 

The Portland Cement Association 
has increased its appropriation 
steadily. In 1915, they spent $220,- 
000 and in 1916 $650,000. 

The Associated Metal Lath Manu- 
facturers have just begun a cam- 
paign which is backed up by the in- 
dividuals who have all increased their 
volume of advertising instead of sit- 
ting idly and waiting for the tide to 
come in. 


The Paint - Manufacturers are 
spending $100,000 annually for 6 
_ years. 

The Magnesia Association of 


America has started a three year 
campaign; and the Society of Elec- 
trical Development is spending $200,- 
000 annually. 

Many would say that Tombstones 
have little appeal, but the Barre 
Quarries and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation have been advertising for 8 
years. They pay 5% of their gross 
income into the fund which amounts 
to $75,000 annually. They are just 
beginning to note the full advantage 
of their advertising. 

The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change has been advertising 7 years; 
and last year they increased their 
sales 33%, amounting to $7,000,000 
additional business. For the year 
1920 an appropriation of a half mil- 
lion dollars will be used for adVer- 
tising oranges and lemons, To this 
amount will be added $75,000 for ad- 
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James Carriers and 
other barn equip- 
ment cut work in half, 
making it easy for boys 
to do work formerly done 
only by men. 336-page 
book on barns and labore 
saving barn equipment 


sae 
TheJames way | 
WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPANY] 


Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Barn 
New England Distributors—12 South Market St., Boston, Mass 
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mee Do your horses work every day { 
Drills and in the year? No. : , 
oo as Belt —but the Midwest Utilitor can. / 
ee eee —that’s why this machine cuts [ 
Fost Lone costs and increases profits. | 


When it isn’t working in the field, 
it is the “handy man” for the belt : 
work around the house or barn. 


CAMPBELL MOTORS CORPORATION 


New England Distributors 
715 Beacon Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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- food successes include that 
California Raisin Co., the 
Yakima Valley Fruit Growers, the 
‘North ‘Western Fruit Exchange, 
California Walnut Growers, the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange. and the Cali- 
fornia Lima Bean Growers Associa- 
tion. 

There are examples in most every 
line. The Toy Makers Campaign 
= ns the slogan, “Make me a Boy 
Again” and the American Florist tell 
| us to “Say It With Flowers.” 2 
If these cooperative campaigns are 
3 ood for other industries why 
-shouldn’t they also benefit the milk 
‘industry? Dairy products need ad- 
ertising more than any other. They 
e perishable. They are not well 
ppreciated and so, are not sufficiently 
used, It is said that dairy products 
- make up 20% of our diet; they should 
make up 40%. They have much 
greater appeal than any of the other 
advertised products. The greater use 
of milk and its products makes for 
health and achievement, and they 
re most economical, 

The Dairy Industry can only be 
stimulated by the increased regular 
gale of its products. It has always 
ageed in marketing methods, but it 
s beginning to see that advertising 
ois a necessary element. It is an in- 
“yestment in their business just as 
“much as that spent for stock, Ad- 
ertising is not an expense, but rath- 


In times of distress, advertising is 
, necessity. 


fs an opportunity. 
The Boston Milk Campaign was 
started in June 1919. It has already 
proven its right to existence by a 
record of increased sales and reports 
of better health from many of the 
consumers. In other lines, it is said 
that the greatest cumulative effects 
‘{m cooperative advertising are not 
felt for two or three years. We can- 
pot expect large immediate results. 
but we must have the wisdom to look 
ahead a little, We should have be- 
penn earlier, 
A long informational program is 
“necessary and our efforts should not 
lag. 
realize the economy of using more 
milk and its products, and also their 
-healthfulness. Though the price of 
every other kind of merchandise may 
soar, the slight advance in the price 
of milk seems to require justification. 
But truthful publicity will clear away 
i: 1 misapprehension. It is only the 
lack of information which causes 
‘doubt and distrust. 
- ‘The newer knowledge of nutrition 
should be brought to the attention of 
all. Dr. McCollum’s work shows us 
that the large numbers of cases of 
malnutrition in children and in adults 
ean be reduced by introducing more 
‘milk into the diet, Milk will make 
‘up for other deficiencies and will act 
as a corrective. The child responds 
quickly to an increased use of milk 
with sufficient amounts the weakling 
becomes sturdy and strong. Dr. Mc- 
Collum has given up the best part of 
his life for this research work, 
M edical and dietetic experts know of 
t © magical properties of milk, but 
the everyday user has not the knowl- 
e brought to his attention. Of 
rs6, the real value of milk will be 
* known some day but it may 
les unless we go about it 
dairy industry is not 


In times of prosperity, advertising| 


The people must be made to_ 


- fulfilling its whole purpose unless it 


propagates this knowledge. 

It should be understood that news- 
paper advertising must be planned 
ahead and built up step by step. An 
educational program of this sort can- 
not consist of spontaneous outbursts. 
For this reason, the finances must be 
in good order and subscriptions sent 
in promptly. 

What product on this planet could 
receive such generous moral support 
as dairy products? Backing the Bos- 
ton Campaign are the Federal and 
State Departments, the Mass. College 
of Agriculture, and the principal lo- 
cal civie organizations. ~ 

A few of the notable results of the 
Boston |\Campaign are: 

During the first four months 2,000,- 
000 quarts more of milk were sold 
by four larger dealers than for the 
same period the previous year. 

A number of the school principals 
furnished milk at cost, arrangements 
have been made with certain dealers 
to furnish paper drinking cups. Many 
favorable reports have been sent in 
to the office. Teachers report that 
those children who drink more milk 
at recess time show mental and 
physical improvement. They are 
more alert and their posture is-im- 
proved. 

In Gilchrist’s department store, the 
workers were using 70 bottles of milk 
daily. After ~series of talks by our 
specialists the number of bottles used 
increased to 300. 

In R. ‘H. White’s store the workers 
were using 40 bottles of milk daily, 
and increased to 160 after our talks. 

In the Jordan Marsh store the sales 
of milk increased 50% among the em- 
ployees after our talks. 

Factories— 

At the United Drug Co., factory 
abot 500 people are served in the 
dining room. At this place, the use 
of milk increased 400% in one month; 
on one day 457 people were served 
and of these 370 drank milk. These 
results can be duplicated in other in- 
stitutions by continued informative 


~ talks. 


The New England Telephone Co.— 

An interesting report was received 
from the New England Telephone Co: 
“In June, one of our workers inter- 
viewed Mr. Ensell, manager of all the 
Compeny’s dining rooms, in Massa- 
chusetts. He was very willing and 
eager to cooperate in any way possi- 
ble. Mr. Witcher, supt. of the Tel- 
ephone School, and Dr. Richardson, 
who has charge of the Health Divi- 
sion, ‘were also interviewed. It 
could not be arranged in any way so 
that jgroups of the girls could be given 
a talk, but Dr. Richardson stated that 
she would do as much individual work 
as possible. After two months of 
propagan”a, Mr. Enmsell decided to 
try an experiment. On Sept. 1, the 
size of the glass of milk increased to 
10 ounces and a glass of milk was to 
be sold for 2 cents instead of Z cents, 
a glass of half cream and half milk 
was to be sold for 4 cents. Accurate 
figures for the month of Sept. show 
that 795 quarts of cream ana 4,625 
more quarts of milk were sold than 
ever before. Now that the weather 
is growing cooler, Mr. Ensell has de- 
cided to serve a cup of cocoa for 2 
cents instead of 4 cents, This was 
started on October Ist. To quote the 
manager, “the daily figures indicate 
that a greater increase will be made 
in October,” 
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Good Feed With 
Good Cows 
Always Pays 


Your cows give three to four 
pounds of milk per pound of 
grain fed, if they have the 
right milk-producing tempera- 
ment and are properly fed 
a good BurraLo Corn GLUTEN 
FEED grain ration and good 
roughage. 


The good dairyman — who has no 
use for the scrub cow, much less the 
scrub bull— gets 300 to 400 pounds 
of milk for every 100 pounds of the 
BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED mixture 
that he gives his milking herd in addi- 
tion to the pasture. 


Where the summer and early fall 
milk prices have been settled, it has 
been on the basis of an ascending scale 
for July, August and September—the 
September price being the highest 
ever paid for September milk. It is 
reasonably certain that this rise to- 
ward higher milk prices will be the 
rule in all the principal milk markets. 
Figure out your profit over the cost 
of your grain feed, on this basis. 


If you buy your July, August and 
September requirements now, your 
BUFFALO CoRN GLUTEN FEED will cost 
you no more than that which you 
used to make your June milk; and 
you are thereby assured, as far as 
BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED is con- 
cerned that the entire rise in the 
milk price will be additional profit. 


Feed BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 
summer as well as winter. 


Ask your dealer about the 
‘“SPECIAL PRICE GUARANTEE’’ 


Corn Products Refining Co: 
New York MAKERS OF Chicago 


BUFFALO 
GLUTEN FEED, 
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BY-LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
(Continued from Page 7). 


= 
basis. The president shall represent 
the first 20 members in each local a3- 
sociation. Local Associations may 
have an additional representative for 
each addition 20 members or major 
fraction thereof. Such delegates shall 
be elected by ballot by the members 
of each local association at its an- 
nual meeting. 

sec. 3.. It shall be the duty of 
each county association to aid and 
encourage the local associations and 
to carry out the purposes of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
within its jurisdiction. 

Sec. 4. Each county association 
shall hold a meeting on or before the 
fifteenth day of December of each 
year for the election of officers and 
the designation of association voting 
members. 

Sec. 5. The officers of every coun- 
ty association shall consist of a presi- 
dent and a secretary-treasurer and 
such other officers and committees 
as the county association shall deter- 
mine. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the 
county association to make such re- 
ports to the central and market as- 
sociations as those associations may 
require and to perform such other 


duties as are required by its regula-’ 


tions. 
ARTICLE VII. 
Central Association. 
Section 1. The membership of the 


central association of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association 
shall consist of the presidents of 
county associations, or their alter- 
nates designated by such presidents; 
provided that where it is not prac- 
tical to form a county association, lo- 
cal associations having a membership 
of not less than 200 may be allowed 
one representative in the central as- 
sociation. 

Sec. 2. The central association 
shall be the governing body of the 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. It may, at its annual meeting 
frame, amend or repeal such laws and 
regulations as the good, of the Asso- 
ciation may require. All regulations 
of local, county or market associa- 
tions must confrom to these laws and 
the regulations adopted by the cen- 
tral association. 

Sec. 3. The central Association 
shall hold a meeting on the last Tues- 
day of January in each year in the 
city of Boston, Mass., at such place 
and hour as its Board of Directors 
may determine, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come 
before it. 

Sec. 4. The officers of the central 
association shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Treasurer, 
and a Clerk, who shall be elected at 
the annual meeting each year, and a 
Board of Directors to be elected as 
provided in Section 5 of, this article. 
Vacancies shall be filled by the Board 
of Directors. All officers shall be 
elected by ballot. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Directors 
shall consist of two members from 
each state entitled to representation 
in the Central Association, who shall 
serve for a period of two years each, 
one of whom shall be retired each 
year and his successor elected; and 
three directors at large for three 
years each, one of whom shall be re- 
tired each year and his successor 
elected. At the annual meeting in 
February 1919, one director at large 
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shall be elected for one year, one di- 
rector at large for two years and one 
director at large for three years. At 
each succeeding annual meeting, one 
diector at large shall be elected to 
serve for a period of three years. At 
the annual meeting in February, 1919, 
one director from each state shall be 
elected for one year and one director 
from each state shall be elected for 
tw6 years. At each succeeding an- 
nual meeting one director from each 
State shall be elected to serve for a 
period of two years. The directors 
from each State shall be nominated 
by the members of the Central Asso- 
ciation from that state. The clerk 
of the Central Association shall be ex- 
officio, a member of its directors. 

Sec. 6. The duties of the officers 
shall be as laid down in the regula- 
tions of this association. 

Sec. 7. Fifteen members of the 
Central. Association shall constitute 
a quorum to do-business. A majority 
of the Board of Directors shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Sec. 8, . The Board _of Directors 
shall act under the direction of the 
Central Association, and any powers 
vested in the Central Association may 
be delegated by it to the Board of 
Directors. 3 a 

Sec. 9. The members of the Cen- 
tral Association from each State shall 
constitute a State Council for that 
State, subject to control by the Cen- 
tral Association. 

Sec. 10. The Board of Directors 
shall annually elect an executive Com- 
mittee of the directors, consisting of 
five directors, who shall have all the 
powers incidental to such a committee 
and such other powers as the Board 
of Directors may delegate to it. 

Sec. 11. Members shall be notified 
at least ten days before any regular 
or special meeting of the Central As- 
sociation ‘shall be called by publish- 
ing a notice of such meeting in the 
“New England Dairyman,” or by 
mailing a copy of such notice post- 
paid to each member at his residence 
as it appears on the records of the 
Association. 

Sec. 12. Directors shall be notified 
at least two days before any regular 
or special meeting of the Board of 
Directors shall be called by mailing 
a copy of the notice postpaid to the 
residence- of each Director as if ap- 
pears upon the books of the Associa- 
tion or in such other manner as the 
Board of Directors may by vote pre- 
scribe., 

ARTICLE VIII. 
Market Association. 

Section 1. Ten or more members 
of any local association who sell their 
dairy products in any market other 
than Boston or New York, may elect 
a delegate to a market association 
bearing the name of the market in 
which their products are sold. If less 
than 10 members of any local asso- 
ciation sell their products in any 
market, they may be classed with the 
members of the nearest local associa- 
tion entitled to a delegate to a mark- 
et association as above, or they may 
consolidate with other local associa- 
tions who sell their dairy products in 
any market other than Boston or New 
York, until the total number of such 
members selling in that market shall 
be at least ten, when they shall be’ 
entitled to designate oné voting 
member of the market branch, if any, 
bearing the name of the market in 
which their products are sold. 

Sec. 2, The market association 
shall consist of delegates chosen as 
above. It shall meet at least once 
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the products of its members shall be 
sold. 

Sec. 3. Every market association 
shall elect a president and a secre- 
tary-treasurer, and an executive com- 
mittee of four members, and such 
other officers and committees as its 
regulations may provide. The Cen- 
tral Association shall elect one per- 
son who shall be a member of every 
market association and a member of 
the executive committee thereof, 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of 
every market association to carry out 
the purposes of the New - England 
Milk Producers’ Association in the 
market which it represents, and to 
secure for all members of this as- 
sociation proper treatment in all 
matters pertaining to their interests 
in said market. , 

Sec. 5. Each market branch shail 
delegate one of its members to serve 
on a central marketing committee in 
conference with the Board of Direc- 
tors which Board shall have the final 
say as to all market matters. 

ARTICLE IX. 
Charters, 

Section 1. The president and sec- 
retary of the central association shall 
issue certificates of authority to local, 


county and market associations or-— 


ganized in compliance with these laws 
and approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the central association. 


ARTICLE X. 
Finance. 
Section I. The revenue of this 


Association shall be raised by such 
means as may be set forth in the 
regulations and the members shall be 
bound thereby. : 
ARTICLE XI. 
Amendments and Regulations. 

Section 1. Regulations not incon- 
sistent with these laws may be adopted 
by local, county and market as- 
sociations of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association, subject to 
the approval of the Central Associa- 
tion. or its Board of Directors. 
Amendments thereto may be made at 
any annual meeting called for that 
purpose, due notice thereof having 
been given. 

Sec. 2. These laws may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote at any meet- 
ing of the central association held in 
accordance with the regulations. 


REGULATIONS. 

Section 1. Duties of Officers: The 
president of the Central Association 
of the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association shall preside over ill 
meetings of the association and of 
the Board of Directors thereof. He 
shall sign all orders on the treasurer 
and perform such duties as usually de- 
volve upon a presiding officer, or may 

(Continued on Page 15) 


each year in the market town where , 


; Prosperity goes — 
hand in hand with |” 


HARDER SILOS 


“Every cent I’ve planted in Harder 
Silos,” says Silas Low, “has sprouted out a 
dollar. 7 

“They’ve made my dairy a paying busi- 
ness—with less work and less worry. i 

“They give me time to enjoy life with my 
family and take part in the affairs of my 
community. 

“They keep my cows all winter looking 
and producing like the middle of July.” | ~ 


Send for free booklet on Silos 
and the story of Silas Low. - 
HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 32 «8 
Cobleskill, New York £ 2 


DEMING] 


- PUMPS and : 
WATER SYSTEMS 


with Motors or Engines 


PUMPS TO PUMP 
ANYTHING — 
that can be: pumped 


Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


“HAFA-HORS” Engine| | 


For Running Grindstones, Washing 
Machines, Sewing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators 


Phe “Ohio” Blower-Cutter 
A 11-inch feed with a 6 H. P. Engine 
A Full Line in Stock of All the Above 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 
15 Custom House Street, Boston 
83 Canal St., Providence, R. L 
13 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


BENNETT BROS. Co. 
LOWELL, MASS: 


Cheese Factory and- 
Furnishings for Sale 


North Turner, Maine, a well equipped cheese 
factory, thirty by sixty feet, three floors, clap-— 
boarded and painted. Two steam boilers, two 
vats, cheese presses, 1000 cheese covers and 
other necessary equipment for a first ¢ 
factory. Land and running water rights if 
one wishes to operate. Forced sale, $500. | 
J. F. QUIMBY, Pres. 


Ross Blower Cutters 


FOR BETTER SILACE 


Take 
Care of 
Your 
Corn, 


There is 
Money 
in It. 


Use Ross 
Cutters — 


' 
Less 


Write for Catalog ¢R 


JF your neigh- 
bor owns 2 
ROSS we won't 
have to do the 

POWER : 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 
Somersworth, N.H. 1Washington St., Boston, Mass. i 
1 WATER : LIGR = 


haened him by the Central As- 
ciation or its Board of Directors. 
The vice-president shall perform all 


bsence or disability of the president. 
The clerk shall keep an accurate 
record of all the proceedings of the 
_ Central Association and its Board of 
_ Directors; shall conduct the corres- 
_ pondence of the association; notify 
"its members of the time and place of 
all meetings; issue notices, bulletins 
or other matter authorized by the 
- Board of Directors; have general 
charge of the business affairs of the 
association under the direction of the 


Directors thereof. He shall collect 
all money due the Association and 
_ pay-over the same to the treasurer, at 
least every thirty days. He shall file 
with the Board of Directors, such 
bond as shall be required by that com- 
mvamittee. , 

Bs, The treasurer shall receive ‘from 
the clerk, all money of the association 
and pay out same upon the order of 
the president, countersigned by the 

_ clerk. He shall file with the Board of 
_ Directors such bond as shall be re- 
_ quired by that committee. 

The Board of Directors shall have 

- general charge of the association; 
shall carry out its plans and purposes 
: not otherwise provided for; shall fix 

_ salaries .of the officers unless other- 
wise oxdered by the association; shall 
Bieave charge of its property and gen- 

3 eral jurisdiction over all matters per- 
_ taining to its welfare. 

; The Central Association at its an- 

nual meeting shall elect two auditors 
who shall at the close of each year, 
inspect the books and accounts of 
the clerk and treasurer and_ report 
thereon at the next annual meeting. 
Sec. 2. Financial affairs: The mem- 
pers of the Central Association shall 
_ receive from the treasurer, their act- 
wal expenses in attending its. annual 
eeting or any duly called special 
eeting. | 
The Board of Direetors shall ‘re- 
eive the sum of $5.00 per day and 
ctual expenses for the time spent in 
he service of the association. 

The fee for membership in the New 
ag Milk Producers’ Association 
shall be $1.00, The annual dues shall 
be one-half of one per cent of the 
“ ‘amount received by such member 
from the sale of dairy Products, paya- 
ble monthly at the principal office of 

} Bike association. 

¥ The executive committee shall have 
4 the right to assess the members for 

‘ and sum not to exceed 15 cents per 
_ cow in addition to the annual dues, 
3 in any one year. 

' The fees, dues and assessments 
H P halt be collected by the Central As- 
r Bieciation in all cases where this 
_ method is deemed best by the Board 
_ of Directors. In other cases, fees, 
_ dues and assessments shall be col- 
_ lected by the Local Association who 
‘shall pay over the same to the Cen- 
tral Association. The revenues of 
“the Central Association derived from 
dues shall be divided as follows: to 
_ the Central Association, 85 per cent ; 
o the Local-Association, 10 per cent; 
o the County Association, 5 per cent. 
+7 fhe financial year shall end January 
4 of each year. 

_ Sec. 3. The Board of Directors 
have the right to authorize any 
ber to sell dairy products in any 
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e duties of the president during the 


Central Association or the Board of 
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‘Lower Your Milk Production Cost 


Right now, more than ever before, 
you are forced to hold down the 
cost of milk production, or work 
without profit. 


A quality feed, Unicorn Dairy Ration, 
will help you do this. 


Quality in Unicorn means two 
things: 
1. Using only the best feeds 
obtainable. 


2. Putting them together 
the right way. 


Everywhere, the “high men” in cow 
testing associations, who make the 
largest net profit, are Unicorn feeders. 


Our booklets show you how to 


feed Unicorn the right way—how  Laitymen have ¢ut their grain bills 

to cut the cost by feeding less. ° 
ten per cent and more by feeding 

Unicorn. 


You cannot say that your production 
cost has touched bottom until you 
have fed Unicorn. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago 


Dept.7X, '131 ‘State Street, Boston, Mass. | 


The Proof of a Dairy Feed 
7 Is In The Milk Pail 


An analysis is helpful but not conclusive. You 
can make a ration of stock feed, oat hulls and cotton- 
seed meal that will have same protein content and 

: g an equal amount of fat at a less cost per sack. 
hr eee u Z| i= What any thinking dairyman wants is a ration 
5 OR 4 POUKDS x | aoe'Ner7 7 that will increase the yield of butter and milk and 
OF MILK - <—>—7"pg— at the same time retainhis cows in perfect health; 
in other words, a ration that will build up his herd and not pull it down. 

Stevens’ 44 Dairy Ration was built by three of the wisest and most prac- 
tical breeders of Holstein cattle in the country. Your calves will be stronger, 
your cattle will hold their flow of milk longer, and your milk will cost you 
less than any other ration you have ever used. 


Send for special circular and the name of your nearest dealer. 


to Dark <= Pollard C 


131 State St., Board of Trade Building Boston, Mass. 


SUCTION-FEED__ 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Skims clean at any speed 
and saves the butterfat that 
all other separators lose when 
turned under speed. 


Operated by Hand 


The Sharples Suction-feed gets all the butterfat 
whether you turn slow or fast. It is the only sepa- 
rator that skims clean at any speed. The knee- 
low supply tank, simple one-piece bowl, (no discs . 
to wash) and once-a-month automatic oiling sys- 
tem are also exclusive Sharples features that 
save time and labor over any other separator. 


Operated by Electric Motor in 
Connection with Farm Lighting System 


If you have a farm lighting system, you can use 
a motor-driven Sharples. Motor of 4% h. p. is 
used. In emergency, motor-driven Sharples can 
be turned by hand. It is shipped.ready to be 
set up. You can install it without any help and 
think of the hand labor it saves! 


Write for illustrated booklet describing 
the Sharples Suction-feed, stating if 
your farm hasan electric lighting sys- 
tem, Address nearest office, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa. 


Branches : Chicago San Francisco Toronto 


| 
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CO-OPERATIVE "ADVERTISING 


| Misleading Proposition From a 
lee Dealer 


Bier the title of “Co- tonerative Aducktlcine® one of the big 
Boston. dealers has circularized its producers notifying them that 
beginning August 1 one-half of one per cent per hundred weight of 
milk will be taken from their checks and used to advertise that 
fe deal I r’s milk. 

- ‘The NEMPA has not been asked to sanction any such arrange- 
a , “ment. The Association favors real co-operative advertising. “Tt 
does not favor —— producers to advertise a particular dealer’s 
‘business. 

Just what action the association will take in this case will be 
oh ‘deteiouined by tne executive committee and the producers affected 
will be notified. 

2 ‘The a coeniun has for over two years tried to get dealers and 
ate producers together i in a business building campaign to increase the 
| use of milk. Last year a big step was taken in the Boston Milk 
Campaign, which ot apart because some of the LARGE dealers did 
not do their part. : 
if ‘Since then t the association has co-operated in forming the New 
ds | England Dairy and Food Council, which is an incorporated organi- 
zation, to advertise milk. It is headed by Glenn C. Sevey, editor 
_ | of the New England Homestead. — : 
The plan of the council is to build up the use of New England 
ere dairy products, to create a demand for milk, no matter who 
sel io This plan has the support of state and federal authorities 
andi is endorsed by business men and agricultural leaders. ' 
fe ee ‘The association stands and always has stood for square dealing 
| in building up the industry. It most emphatically does not believe 
that producers should spend money fighting each other. 
Wie dog handled amen proposed by this dealer is i 
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ENGLAND 


"MAN | 


su aby the New ‘fiptand Milk Producers’ Association 


50 Cents Per Year 


LOCALS REQUESTED | 
TO CONTRIBUTE 


Members of the NEMPA have 
their first opportunity to show in a 
tangible way their appreciation of the 
benefits of being ably represented be- 
fore Congress through the recent re- 
quest that each local shall contribute 
a small sum toward a fund which will 
enable the National Board of Farm 
Organizations to secure headquarters 
at Washington. Compared to the rec- 
ognized benefits which all dairymen 
receive from the work of the Board 
the request is a small one. 

The NEMPA is a member of the 
National _ Milk Producers’ Federation 
which is in turn a member of the 
ational Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions. The board is made up of rec- 
ognized agricultural organizations and 
is a clearing house through which the 
member organizations can express 
themselves and present their wants to 
Congress. While the presentation of 
the wants of any one group of farm- 
ers, such as the dairymen, might not 
have a large effect on Congress, tha 
weight of a presentation from the 
board, representing all the big agri- 
cultural interests of the county, has 
great weight. 

The board has another great func- 
tion in making sure that such pres- 
sure as is brought to bear on Con- 
gress is really in the direction of ag- 
ricultural progress and for the bene- 
fit of the agriculture of the nation as 
a whole. This is of prime importance, 
for some one section might see its 
own comparatively small side of an 
agricultural problem and seek to se- 
cure legislation which would not be 
wise, considering the agricultural 
needs of the country as a whole. The 
board, as it represents so many differ- 
ent interests, can view the propoai- 
tion on the broadest possible lines 
and recommend action which will 
meet the sectional needs without in 
any way going against the best inter- 
ests of agriculture as a whole. 

The National Board has felt for 
some time the need of a headquarters 
building where the representatives of 
the various agricultural interests, 
such as the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, can have offices. A num- 
ber of these organizations have rep- 
resentatives at Washington as their 
big programs of work call for a close 
connection with affairs at Washing- 
ton. It is highly desirable that these 
representatives shall be brought to- 
gether in one general. headquarters 
where their mutual interests can be 
discussed more easily and concerted 
actions taken. Bringing them  to- 
gether is a move in the right direction 
and will have a tendency to unify 
the agricultural organization program 
of the country. 


~The request for contributions from 


the NHMPA ‘came through the Na- 
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tional Milk Producers’ Federation, as 
the national body and the unit mem- 
ber of the Board. The request was 
considered by the directors of the 
NEMPA at the June meeting and it 
was voted to ask each local and 
county association to make a con- 
tribution. This will be backed up by 
a general contribution from the N E 
M P A treasury. 

The amount of the contribution 
from each local was considered care- 
fully. It was voted to ask each local 
to contribute 10 per cent of the money 
now in its treasury, with a minimum 
contribution of $5. <A letter asking 
for this contribution has been sent to 
the presidents of all locals with the 
request that action shall be taken as 
. quickly as possible as all contribu- 
tions are to be turned in August 1. 

In addition to the contributions 
asked from the locals each county as- 
sociation is asked to contribute 10 
per cent. of the money in the treas- 
ury with a minimum of $10. These 
are small sums for any local to con- 
tribute but altogether they will make 
@ substantial showing for the N E M 
P A and will go a long ways. toward 
showing the dairymen of other sec- 
tions of the country that New Eng- 
land is organized and that she be- 
lieves in working together. — 


“‘CO-OPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING”’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The dealer’s circular says that his 
producers made the suggestion for co- 
operatve advertising. We happen to 
know that his producers DID propose 
that he and they contribute to a fund 
to advertise New England milk and 
they emphatically refused to contri- 
bute to a joint fund to advertise his 
milk alone. 

The producers asked the dealer to 
help build up the demand for New 
England milk as against substitutes 
and they offered to pay their share of 
the expense. 

This dealer is trying to build up his 
business as against all others and is 
trying to tax his producers to pay. for 
it. If other dealers did the same we 
would have each dealer and his pro- 


JUNE PRICE AND SURPLUS 
Percent Surplus Percent Whole 
Dealer Surplus Price Whole Milk Milk Price 
Hood 47.60 @ 3.046 ‘A 52.40 @ 4.1850 = 
Whiting 42.45 @ 2.7320 + 57.55 @ 4.1850 = 
Turner Center 52.03 @ 3.0377 + / 47.97 @ 4.1850 ~ = 
Alden Bros. 55.42 @ 3.0510 + 44.58 @ 4.1850 = 
Plymouth Creamery 74.35 @ 3.2680 + » 24.66 @ 4.1850 j = 
F. Cummings 37.91 @ 3.1656 + 62.09 ~ @ 4.1850 ; =. 
Grafton Dairy 52.07 @ 8.0260 + 47.98 @ 4.1850 = 
Elm Spring Farms 26.14 @ 2.8180 + 73.86 @ 4.1850 =! 
Seven Oaks 30.84 @ 3.8614 + 69.16 @ 4.1850 — 
Westwood Farms 35.05 @ 2.8940 + 64.95 @ 4.1850 | = 
Childs Bros. 21.70 @ 3.4440 + 78.30 @ 4.1850 = 
W. E. Stuart 19.08 . @ 2.9640 + 80.97 @ 4.1850 = 
F. E. Boyd 31.54 @ 2.9410 + 68.46 @ 850 = 
Marshall Bros. 24.77 @ 2.9190 + 76.238 @ 4.1850 { = 
H. A. Prescott 8.05 @ 3.2760 + 91.96 @ 4.1850 = 
Providence Dairy Co. 17.82 @ 2,7450 + $2.18 @ 4.1850 i = 
C. A. Woodbury 23.00 @ 8.4440 + 77.00 @ 4.1850 = 
; Whole Turner Alden Plymouth Francis Grafton ElmSp. Seven Westwood 
Zone Miles Milk Price Hood Whiting Centre Bros. Creamery Cummings Dairy Farms Oaks Childs 
1 1- 20 4.884 8.842 8.767 8.787 8.755 8.698  — 3.997 8.780 4.026 ~ 4.129 8.981 4.228 
2 21- 40 3.883 3.341 8.266 3.286 8.254 8.192 8.496 3.278 3.525 8.628 3.430 8.728 
8 4l- 60 3.728 3.186 8.111 8.181 8.100 3.087 8.942 8.125 8.870 | 8.474 3.276 8.567 
4 61- 80 3.689 8.147 8.072 8.092 3.061 2.998 8.308 3.086 8.881 * 3.485 8.287 8.528 
5 81-100 3.656 $.114 3.089 3.059 8.027 2.965 3.269 8.052 8.298 8.402 8.208 8.495 
6 101-120 3.623 3.081 8.006 8.026 2.994 2.982 3.286 8.019 8.265 8.369 8.170 8.462 
q 121-140 8.589 8.047 2.972 2.992 2.961 2.898 3.202 2.986 8.281 8.885 8.187 8.428 
8 141-160 3.556 3.014 2.939 2.959 2.928 2.865 8.170 2.953 8.198 8.802 8.104 3.395 
9 161-180 8.530 2.987 2.912 2.932 2.900 2.838 8.142 2.925 8.171 8,275 8.076 3.868 
10 181-200 8.502 2.960 2.8865 2.905 2.878 2.811 8.115 2.898 $.144 8.247 8.049 8.841 
11 200-220 8.474 2.982 2.866 2.877 2.846 2.783 8.088 2.871 8.116 $.220 3.022 3.318 
12 221-240 8.447 2.905 2.830 2.850 2.819 2.756 8.061 2.844 8.089 8.193 2.995 3.286 
18 221-260 8.426 2.884 2.809 2.829 2.797 2.735 3.089 2.822 8.069 . 8.172 2.978 9.265 
14 261-280 8.899 2.857 2.782 2.802 2.770 2.708 8.012 2.795 3.041 8.145 — 2.956 8.238 
15 281-300 8.371 2.829 2.754 2.774 2.748 2.680 2.985 2.768 8.018 S.11T 2.919 - 


a 


ducers Peis with other “dealers and 
their producers in the market. 

The association would say, 
New England Milk.” This 
would say, “Use My Milk.” 

The circular says a committee of 
his producers “will be chosen to act in 
an advisory capacity, who will audit 
this fund and report to you es 
ly.” 

Thank Heaven at last. This aesiee 
is taking some notice of his producers. 
He used to lord it over them regard- 
less. 

But who will choose this committee ? 
Their control will be “advisory.” If 
producers are to foot the bills they 
should select their own committee and 
spend the money THEMSELVES. 

That is just what the Dairy and 
Food council provides for. 


“Use 
dealer 


™M 


tried’ cae true friend’ ‘of ‘the i Oe aa 
Glenn Sevey of The Homestead. He — h 


has always fought for the producers, 
never against them. — 

He would build up the dairy be 
try by creating an increased demand 
for milk and other products and let 
the dealers themselves build up their 
individual sales at their own expense. 
- He advocates united action to 
create a market. He would have all 
farmers get together in a ipuly. €0-0p- 
erative campaign. 
~ This dealer would have his Sevehers 
join him in fighting all other farmers 
and dealers with a committee of his 


own choosing to advise and au it. 


The circular is cleverly camouflaged 
to make it seem a response to the 
farmers’ demand and for the purpose 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


In Effect During July 1920. 
(Subject to Surplus) 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts. 


Cwt. in. 
21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
$1.799 $3 .413 $3.96: 
1.785 3.380 3.929 
1.766 8.352 3.897 
1.752 3.324 3.864 
1.737 3.296 3.832 
1.723 8.268 3.799 
1.709 38.245 — 8.773 
1.695 8.222 3.746 
1.680 3.199 3.719 
1.666 3.176 = $8.6 
1.657 3.158 8.671 
1.643 3.135 3.645 
1.633 3.112 3.618 


At Railroad Stations Inside of Massachusetts. 


Zone Miles © 8% tes 
3 41-60 $.708 
4 61-80 .696 
5 81-100 - 689 
6 101-120 683 
q 121-140 .676 
8 141-160 . 669 
9 161-180 . 663 
10 181-200 .656 
11 201-220 649 
12 221-240 .643 
138 241-260 636 
14 261-280 629 
a5 281-300 -627 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 
af 1-20 $.846 
2 21-40 749 
3 41-60 ~723 
4 61-80 716 
5 81-100 .709 
6 101-120 . 703 
7 101-120 - 7038 
8 141-160 694 
9 161-180 688 + 
10 181-200 - 686 


“ Cwt. in. 

21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 

$2.114 $3 .975 $4.621 
1.878 3.540 4.115 

1.809 3.413 3.96 

1.795 3.880 8.929 
1.781 3.352 3.897 
1.761 8.324 8.864 
1.747 8.296 8.832 
1.738 8.268 3.799 
1.724 8.245 3.013 
1.710 8.222 3.746 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the aeglee will pay the average 
monthly quotations of the Boston Chamber of Commerce for creamery extra 


butter per pound. 


This price per pound or per point, shall be added to each 


0.1 of 1% above 3.7% and deducted for each 0.1 of 1% below 8.7% for each 


ewt. of milk so purchased. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farms and R. R. or milk’ station 


a premium of 2.8 per ewt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection of receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the ahippng point. 


These prices include deductions for 


War Tax on freight. 


‘Betts Aagicltra 


sioner Gilbert 


of the NEMPA. ee 
executive commit ee. 
These men: 
business, and ; 
help. eos 


only as fe could 2 
his own milk, 32 2-94 meee 

The whole scheme in our j 
is just another clever move to 
and disrupt the aie c0-0 
tion among farmer 


which ‘demanded ee 3. 1% 
oe and refused ‘to return 


ich for years fought h 
organization among | 


Possibly the time has come to sh 
whether the producers wi ri ies by 
Ra etncee for years praet 
forced them to organization. _ x 
may be the occasion for 
whether New England milk | 
will spend their money to bu 
industry on which they depend 
build up this firm’s business alon 
strengthen its hand aeiacp them 3 


oeanee to everybody. 


Enthusiasm wins. 


e i ~ 
a P 4 “ - = 
; Price Paid —j 
F. 0. B. Boston a 
8.6486 0788 qt. 
i 680 ees he 
, 3.5565 ‘0765 te 
3.4940 0750 
$ ~ 3.7984. OB Ms ste 
Shae 3.6815 > ee 
\ 8.8270 0820 
3.9300 . a 
3.7324 + 808 SS 
4.0240 3 
S006: oe i 
3.8710 
4.1110 ne 
3.9280 ah 
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Mr. Meredith isa great 
ertising and was form- 
aa ecco ad- 
He is 


od decekind: cyiwiag. 
selling. Now we are to 
principles” to advertising 


wr fy Rone ‘As well 
vertising campaign for 
and food products should 
n ig eater pulling power 
other Pp nceeter our see pro- 


te foods. i We can Baait< every 
ntage which these: and other 
rs hay 


~ will 


rs be a 
all kinds 


New doy cote ae and a 


_ from 5,000 tons to 20,000 tons. ~ 


ve ew Eng an Dairy and Food 


tions are all back of it. With their 
support the Council will be a store- 


“house of helpful information to which 


the farmers will have a ready access. 

“It is- not necessary to show that 
publicity will stimulate basic markets. 
That is a foregone conclusion and 
everywhere evident. The California 
Walnut Growers in eight years of ad- 
vertising have increased -their sales 
The 


sales of Sunkist oranges have in- 


_ ereased since 1910 from $14,831,975 to 


$54,627,556 annually, all because of a 
constructive national advertising pro- 
gram. The advertising of oleo and 
condensed milk has doubled their sales 
in Boston since 1916. If by wise ad- 
vertising and publicity the farmers of 
New England can make a similar in- 
‘crease in the demand for their pro- 
ducts it will mean more and better 
production, better farms and homes, 
better social conditions. Farming will 
‘be on a higher plane and will attract 
fo it such labor as is required. 
“Increased production means de- 
-ereased cost. Perhaps the best evi- 
dence of this is in the tremendous in- 


crease in acreage and strong financial 


condition of the California orange 
growers. If a good publicity program 
is put-on by the council, New England 
farmers will respond to the increased 
demand by producing more per acre 
and without any material increase in 
the cost per acre. This means a de- 
cided reduction in the cost per bushel 
or per pound of the products. The 
selling cost is also greatly reduced by 
judicious advertising. Advertising re- 
duced the cost of selling California 
walnuts from six per cent. to three 


Dace cent while the selling cost of 


“KEEP up PRODUCTION 


“THE NEMPA faa never made a promise with respect 
to future prices. It does not do so now. But in view of the 
{| fact that so many discouraged farmers have told us they 
| were going to sell out and quit we feel called upon to say 
| that the outlook for high prices for milk is very promising. 
_.We are making short time contracts in order not to get 
' caught in any sudden shift-of prices. We are laying plans 
for the defense of high prices against attack from public 
authorities and against the use of substitutes by consumers. 
We realize most fully the burden that continued production 
will be under present conditions. 
that by judicious handling the market can be so adjusted 
as to get prices which, while not by any means giving the 
returns some other industries have, will justify the preser- 
vation of our dairy stock. It will be a calamity indeed if 
_ the cows of New England follow the sheep. No effort should 
be spared to save the dairy herds. 

Producers seldom realize the difficulty in raising prices. 
| Let every reader look into his local situation. 
| country stores sell oleo and nut margerine and condensed 

or evaporated milk to dairymen themselves? If the farmers 
buy substitutes what can they expect city people to do? 
‘The fact is that every advance in price cuts the sales for a 
time and is usually made the occasion for a big advertising 
drive by the substitute people. 
milk at a high price, than sell part of it at a higher price 
and the rest for so little that it reduces the average to a 
-pricer lower than at which we might have sold it 
The NEMPA doesn’t stand for profiteering and it 
knows perfectly well that no price will be named that can 
not be absolutely justified. With this statement we feel 
free to say that farmers may expect the highest price the 
association can get without cutting off the sale. 
_ may be attacked by whomever sees fit. We can justify it, - 


Among them = aro 


But we firmly believe 


How many 


It is better to sell all our 


The price 


Sunkist oranges was reduced from 3.5 
per cent. to 2.01 per cent, of their 
F. O. B. value. 

“Good advertising will also tend to 
make surplus less of a bugaboo, In 
1913 the California raisin growers 
produced 140,000,000 pounds of raisins 
but 30,000,000 were unsold. Last year, 
after systematic advertising, they sold 
their entire production of 326,000,000 
pounds. Ten years ago nobody bought 
walnuts except during November and 
December. But the California. walnut 
growers have educated the consumers 
through their publicity campaign so 
that there is a demand for walnuts all 
the year around. (Now 60 per cent, of 
the supply is sold from January to 
October. 

‘Tf publicity will accomplish these 


things for others it will do the same 


and a lot more for farmers of New 
England. The time will come when 
New England apples, cranberries and 
potatoes will be boomed along with 
dairy products. There are many other 
benefits from co-operative advertising 
work, any one of which would be 
worth all that such work costs. 
standardization, 
creating good-will, and awakening an 
increased consciousness of the impor- 
tance of the industry. 

‘If this council is to succeed every 
farmer must take hold and support it; 
it belongs to the farmers and they are 
a part of it. The subscription asked 
for, % of a cent on every 100 pounds 


of milk sold in the case of dairymen, 


is insignificant, but if it comes regu- 


larly from every producer a fund will 


be provided of sufficient size to allow 
a continuous and carefully mapped out 
program of publicit 
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RURAL RECRUITING 
WILL BE REDUCED 


The National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations showed that it was on its 
job recently when it brought to the 
attention of the war department that 
the recrutiing activities of the army, 
navy and marine corps were still 
further depleting the supply of avail- 
able farm labor by attracting farm 
boys to the service. Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker immediately took 
steps to reduce the rural recruiting 
work to a minimum and to concen- 
trate the efforts in the larger cen- 
ters. 

While the effect which this recruit- 
ing activity may have had on the farm 
labor situation may have been over 
estimated so far as New England 
goes, it is apparent that every farm 
boy attracted away from the farm by 
the attractive posters and the call to 
“serve the country, see life and travel 
all over the world”, was just one more 
good farm hand taken away at a crit- 
ical time. 

The promptness with which the war 
department took action and the spirit 
of hearty co-operation which it 
showed, is but a new indication of 
the value of having such an organ- 
ization as the National Board of Farm 
Organizations in the field, to make 
suggestions and to call to attention of 
high authorities to immediate and 
pressing needs, Recruiting activities 
are not very apparent in the country 
districts of New England but there is 
hardly a town from which some young 
man has not enlisted. 

In connection with the announce- 
ment that rural recruiting would be 
reduced to a minimum Secretary Ba- 
ker made clear that the war depart- 
ment ig. back of the proposition to 
train up @ race of farmers. Recog- 
nizing the extreme importance of ag- 
riculture the war department is not 
only refraining from attempting to se- 
cure enlistments among farm hands 
but is doing all in its power to in- 
crease the interest in and knowledge 
of farming among men now in the 
army so that they will go on to farms 
when their terms of enlistment ex- 


pire, 


With this end in view a number 
of thorough courses in agriculture, 


combining class room instruction and 


field practice, have been established 
in the large military camps. It is 
planned to greatly enlarge and extend 
this work in the fall. In line with the 
present policy of returning men to 
civil life more useful citizens, fitted 
to earn a better living, every camp 
now has a well-organized school in 
which not only general education is 
offered but instruction in trades is 
carried on. The agricultural schools 
have taken a very important place in 
this scheme of instruction. 

The army of the future will not 
spend a part of its day in drill and 
the remainder in idleness. A nation’s 
defense consists in something more 
than an army which can _ shoot 


. straight, ride hard, manipulate an air- 


ship or throw bombs. A defensive 
army must be one which can pro- 
duce food as well as repulse an army 
of invasion. It is the policy of the 
war department to make farmers of 
as many recruits as it can. 


The stoppage of our railways spells 
the hardening of our national arteries 


‘and would mean ithe starvation of 


millions in our cities within six weeks 
time, the poor being first to su‘ter. 
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Harry L. Piper, Editor 


It is an encouraging sign when so 
important a paper as the Boston Her- 
ald lays a probable increase in the 
price of milk to the demands of the 
milk drivers for an increase in pay 
instead of laying it to the farmer. 
Such an interpretation is as unusual 
as it is welcome. It looks like an 
awakening to the real situation that 
there are factors in the price of milk 
other than the necessity for the pro- 
ducer to get as much out of a quart 
of milk as he puts into it, and a little 
beside, if he is to stay in the busi- 
ness. 

The present agreement of the milk 
wagon drivers’ union will expire 
Sept. 1, They are now getting $35 
a week with three days off each 


month. Spare drivers get $5 a week - 


additional and route foremen get cor- 
respondingly more. The drivers’ un- 
jon will demand an increase of $10 a 
week at the expiration of the pres- 
ent wage agreement. In addition to 
this new tax on the cost of distrib- 
uting milk the creamery workers of 
greater Boston will also ask for an 
increase when their contract runs out 
Sept. 1. Drivers for H. P. Hood & 
‘Sons are not affiliated with the union 
but haye their own “council” and are 
getting an equivalent to the union 
scale with a ‘bonus or profit sharing 
plan of commission which increases 
their weekly earnings from $4 to $5 
a week. They ‘were recently given an 
increase in pay, 

The newspaper story of this wage 
increase demand carries with it the 
prophecy that milk will increase in 
price to the consumer because of the 
necessity for granting these demands. 
It is significant that°this increase is 
spoken of as a necessity and a matter 
of course. Increases coming indi- 
rectly from advances in the prices to 
be paid the producers are rarely 
spoken of as necessitates or as mat- 
ters of course, The public mind, as 
interpreted by the daily newspapers, 
recognizes the claim of the drivers 
for an increase in pay, Why cannot 
it recognize with equal clearness the 
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necessity that a farmer shall receive 
a reasonable return for the product 
from which he derives his chief live- 
lihood, milk? 

Wevertheless, it is refreshing to 
have the burden of an increase in 
price laid to someone else. 


PERSONAL WORD. 


After visiting Northern Vermont, 
Eastern Maine and Western Massa- 
chusetts, J am frankly surprised at the 
sentiment for the NHMPA among the 
farm people. For years I travelled 
New England, preaching what could 
be done when the farmers got to- 
gether. It was like dreaming what 
one would do if one ever got able to 
do it. 
many times thought what we would 
do with our money if we ever came 
{nto a fortune. To some of us it would 
seem like “one glad sweet song” to 
have money enough to gratify even 
very modest wishes. 

In the early days, spending my en- 
tire time among the producers who 
were struggling to make both ends 
meet on an exceedingly small income 
from exceedingly hard work, and be- 
ing poorer myself than they, I never 
heard much about investments or div- 
idends or such. The main, and prac- 
tically the only thing was to make a 
living. Surplus over necessary expen- 
pes never had to be considered. 

When the present NEMPA started, 
promises were all we could offer. For 
three years our appeal was based on 
what we could do if well organized. 
‘After the strike of October, 1916, Se- 
vey of the New England Homstead 
and I spent a day and a night plan- 
ning a bigger and better organization 
on a New England wide basis. Backed 
by the Eastern States movement of 
Springfield and Mr. Myrick of The 
Homestead and assisted by the agri- 
cultural colleges. and others, we 
launched the movement with a “hur- 
rah” campaign that in three months 
enrolled a membership of over 8,000. 
Then we were incorporated, revised 


our financial systm and in the spring 


of 1917 began our work of accomplish- 
ments in the line of our previous 
promises. And since then our basis of 
appeal has been what we have done 
as well as what we may do. 

The work became one of carrying 
out promises, planning and doing the 
things we had looked forward to. It 
was something like (I guess) the use 
of the fortune we had hoped for and 
dreamed of. 

In the past three years I have come 
in contact with many men, some of 
whom had much money, and I have 
learned that wealth brings with it 
very serious and trying responsibil- 
ities. I have talked with men who 
when poor, like the rest of us, had 
dreamed what they would do with 
money only to find that, having 
money, other undreamed of things 
came up that turned.them or delayed 
them from their original plans. 

I’ve sometimes thought they were 
like the NEMPA. It’s easy to dream 
of what you will do but it isn’t so easy 
to do it. 'We now have an organiza- 
tion stronger by thousands than I 
dreamed we'd ever have. We have 
entered boldly upon plans that a few 
years ago seemed wild and visionary. 
But every step we take toward our 
original goal opens to our view new 
fields of opportunity, new problems 
to tackle, new puzzles to answer. The 
problem grows harder and more com- 
plex. I sometimes get discouraged. 

But when I go back among the 


E 


I imagine most of us have: 


farmers and find old men, men of cot | 


servative judgement, talking among y 


themselves that the NEMPA is a great, 


worth-while movement, that it has — 


done so much, shown such possibil- 
ities, that above all else it must be 


_ supported, when I see the faith and 


hope among the best farmers of New 
England pinned to the association, I 
realize our TeRR OREO, as never be- 
fore. ; 

What a blow it would be to thous- 
ands if we failed. Honestly, I’m just 
a bit frightened when I think of the 
confidence and expectation these 
thousands of strangers have in the 
organization. It is humanly impos- 
sible to do exactly right every time. 
I believe we will make mistakes. 
But I very fervently pray that we may 
never forfeit the splendid confidence 


and support of the people who have > 


such faith in the NEMPA. 
re. 


THE NEW HIRED MAN. 


Let’s get acquainted. I am your 
new hired man and I like my job. 
The Chief says to go ahead and in- 
troduce myself. So here I am, regis- 
tered officially as the editor of The 
Dairyman and the publicity manager 
of the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association. 


I count it a privilege to be connected 


with this association.to have this 


opportunity to speak through The 


Dairyman to the farmers of Ne 
England. It is an opportunity, too, to 
reach farmers, village and city dwel- 
lers alike through the mnewspapers, 
preaching to all of them this gospel of 
working together. It is a privilege to 
work with fhe men who are your 
leaders. Even in these few weeks 
they have given me a vision of the 
great ideal they have set before the 
farmers of New England. 

Greatest of all is the satisfaction of 
being connected with an organization 
that stands four-square for the farm- 


er and his interests. The NEMPA has ~ 


no divided loyalty; it never has to 
ask whose interest it is working for. 
It is an organization of the farmers, 
by the farmers and for the farmers. 
Neither personal profit nor politics 
enter at all into its leadership. More 
than in any other organization I ever 
have known, the leaders recognize 
that ‘the association is a-means to a 
great end, not an end in itself. 
That;-it seems to me is the basis 
on which The Dairyman should stand, 
—a clear recognition that it is a 
means and not an end, It is not pub- 
lished for profit, although economy 
and sound business principles require 
that it shall pay its own way so far as 
possible. It is not published to amuse 
or entertain you; that is a magazine 
field. Nor is it a strictly agricultural 
paper; with that fleld so well covered 
by existing publications The Dairyman 
has no reason for existence. First, 
last and all the time our paper is 
to serve as @ means of communication 
with the members, scattered through- 


out New England, and to present to. 


them this one big and practical idea 
of co-operation in marketing. : 

But this is not giving an account or 
myself as the Chief suggested, Al- 
though I have worn out much shoe 
leather on sidewalks in the past few 
years I am not a “city feller.” I have 
hunted hours for cows in pouring rain, 
when every bush was just waiting to 
soak you at the touch. Have milked 
in fiytime when no spray was at hand. 
You know what that means. Have 
stowed away hay up under the eaves 


_ thing which made this Ame 


life, this daylight | 
proposition. : ie 
After my ‘poyhbod: on the 
city claimed me. A special co 
biology at Harvard fitted me for 
teacher but an inherited instinct: 
PRE work made a report 
For 16 years I have been 
wae words out on a typew 
Most of this time has been spent ¥ 
newspapers in Springfield, -Mass., an 
in Vermont, but for two years past 
have. been publicity, mianager for | 
Hampden County Improv 
League, the pioneer of New Engla1 
farm bureau organization. Glenn 
vey, editor of the New England Ho 
stead, made me see the bigness of this 
NEMPA idea and he is largely 
sponsible for my coming here © as y 
new hired man. 
So here we are at the te a 
city has claimed me but. I like 
hills best. Someday I hope to go dD 
to a farm, even if the cows do 
persist in forgetting to come up W 
it rains, even though it is hot 
hornet up under the roof. But 
tween now and then there is a a big 1d. 
worth while work to be done. as y 
editor and publicity manager. It 
be dealing largely "-with facts 
figures, with those problems of 
keting which must be solved and 
justed before New England dair: 
can again become a stable, sound 
permanent business proposition. 
have a part in bringing about this ad 
justment is a big enough ambition 
any man. 
Somehow or other two great t1 ut 
must be brought home to all who-li 
in New England., First that farn 
must be recognized as a business” 
be conducted on sound business BP 
ciples, and giving an adequate P D 
cial return through efficient organ 
tion. Second that the consumers 
New England should realize that 
costs real money to produce cle 
wholesome quality milk or any 01 
farm product, and be willing to_ 
for it in proportion to the cost of ] 
duction, just as they do for fo 
clothing and all manner of luxu 
brought in from without. To b: 
home these truths is my job. 
Even this is a means and not an end. 
Making farming reasonably profitable 
is not a goal. Sometimes it is well : 
go up on a mountain and look 
across the hills and valleys. ‘At 
foot of the mountain are farms, 
with its pleasant farm home; far 
away on the hillsides are other fa 
homes, from the valleys beyond 11 
the smoke from still other farm hb 
chimneys, far as the eye can : 
clear to the horizon are homes, 
homes. As I see it- these homes 
the greatest thing in the worl 


< meer 


emo 


great nation, 

Here is the real end for which 
are working—farm homes. V 
farming growing less and less Pp 
able and its burdens and problems 
creasing, the young man and the 
woman will not stay in those ho! 


not want them to. Ambition an 
call of success will carry — 
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most wholesome and best 
them to live but unless it 1 
them something more than 
living they will not stay th ne ; 


will give them. ee ‘has ; 
work which artve 


snes is eee 


ORTHERN FIELD 
DISTRICT 


: ic ., ADAMS, Mienaeer 
; St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


district and having taken note of 
needs of each I am now starting 
Tk on membership and on what- 
ver else needs attention. 
I order that the association: may 
mplish the most it is necessary 
‘that the membership of each local 
hould be as near 100 per cent. ag 
sible. I find that it is very disturb- 
we members of a local to know that 


hood are obtaining the benefits de- 
ved from -the association without 
iving their support to it. It is an en- 
juraging fact that the number of pro- 
ers in this district who are not 


have just finished canvassing the 
on-members at Newport, Vt. and-as 
all, there are only four producers 

nipping to the Boston market in the 
territory covered by the Newport lo- 
who are not members of the as- 
iation. 
hen I called and two refused to be- 
me members. The last two men did 
ot deny that they were receiving 
efit because of the association, nor 
id they give reasons for not sup- 


hough I am. putting most of my 
for the present on membership 
ecuring dues orders I am ready 
rake any — or sugges- 


See fenton or twenty-men 
It is the business organiza- 
of eexy. milk producer. ae if 


m otings or write, nee have sugges- 
1s or troubles, tell them to me and 
T will see that they receive proper 
att ention. “ef ZA 

. The week of July 6 I spent in Coos 
ounty, attending a number of meet- 
Ss with W. P. Davis of the central 


to Re eras considerably a the 
ures: begin to fail and it becomes 
sary to feed‘ more grain. 
I visit the producers I find that 


visits from the leaders wherever 
ble. It is of course impossible 
1 ms members to visit the central 
id see what is pene. done there 


; he sales commie cians 
l take a turn at being on 
C ttee, the — NEMPA 


e farm home as we know it in 
‘Without 


have recently visited the locals in 


other producers in their neigh- | 


Two of these were away 


o> ¢ : 2 Se” eke! ” . 
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stimulation to keep them in the sup- 
~ porting line. 


Newport Center, Vt. President Seth 
Smith and Secretary John Lunna 
traveled with me and together we en- 
rolled several new members. At New- 


port I found President Libby busy hay- . 


ing. Secretary Harris, however, put 


in one day with me and O. D. Han- 


cock gave part of a day. Several new 
‘members were secured and quite a 
few members who were in arrears on 
their dues paid them up to date. In 
this section by far the greater part of 


: _ the producers recognize the work be- 
ing done by the association and the 


necessity of DAE and strength- 
ening it. 


NORTHWESTERN VT. 


Since the first of June I have spent 
my time among the members of’ Swan- 
ton, St. Albans, Milton, Georgia, 
Stowe, and Waterbury, and my only 
regret is that I could not have been 
in more places. Everywhere I find 
the spirit of co-operation stronger 
than ever, the task of an organizer is 
made easier than before because the 
members are able to testify to the 
benefit of the NEMPA. It is very rare 
now that one finds any antagonism 
towards the organization. At Swan- 
ton I received splendid assistance 
from Mr. Beebe and Mr. Ricard. 
These two men, are boosters with a 
vengeance; they made my work there 
one round of pleasure because our 
business was all done so enthusiastic- 
ally. I was fortunate in getting Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Pattee there to ad- 
dress a meeting and I am sure the 
members were grateful for their as- 
sistance. 

When I telephoned H. J. Wright, 
the St. Albans Secretary that I was 
ready to work in his local, his reply 
was “Yes sir, come right along and 
we will look up everybody both old 
and new”, We did so with the re- 
sult that St. ‘Albans is 99% organized, 
I say 99% and not 100% because un- 
fortunately St. Albans does possess 
just one backslHider, He feels that he 
must have his name withdrawn from 


- the book because his dealer invited 


him to Boston and gave him a good 
time to come back to St. Albans and 
preach their gospel of “buying 
cheap and selling dear”, He says that 
his dealer will take in all his milk 
without “sticking a thermometer into 
it, or taking a sample”, 

I could not help comparing the big- 
ness of men like the Secretary and 
the smallness of this man. “While we 
have such men as Wright, Cunning- 
ham, Dunsmore, Rynan, and others 


behind us we should have No fear for 


the future, 
I find just such enthusiasm in the 
Georgia local, There we have a man 


- for Secretary who is more than ordi- 


narily busy. He conducts a large 
farm with a family of beautiful boys, 
is a Selectman and 2 man of the pub- 
lic spirited type, one who lives just as 
much for others as he does for him- 
self. He has an excellent local and is 
grieved because absolutely every last 
man is not a member. He introduced 
me to one member who had got be- 
hind on his dues but gladly contrib- 
uted $25.00. Another who added to it 
$21.50 and still another $10.00. That 
is the spirit I find everywhere, 

In times gone by I have-frequently 
heard Pattee say, “You see McKin- 
ley” and 1 have always wanted to 


_ make the acquaintance of farmers in. 


McKinley’s locality. This last week I 
have had that pleasure, In company 


I have spent some time recently at . 
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The DeLaval 


De Laval Udder Pulsator--the 
only pulsator close to udder 


‘Among the many new and exclusive advan- 
tages in the construction of the De Laval 
Milker, particular attention is called to the 
Udder Pulsator and the teat-cups. 


The Udder Pulsator is located within a few inches of 
the cow’s udder, which insures positive and snappy 
action in the teat-eups. The action is uniform, gentle 
and_pleasing to the cow. The only moving part in the 
pulsator is a small, plain piston which requires no oil- 
ing, adjusting or repairing. | 

The weight of the teat-cups and Udder Pulsator has 
been carefully and scientifically worked out to produce 
the best and most satisfactory results. The De Laval 
teat-cups are self-adjusting and made in one size only, 
which fits all teats. 

The construction is so simple that they can be easily 
taken apart, cleaned and put together.. No metal touches 
the teats, and the only rubber part is the liner, a straight 
piece of pure rubber tubing. Every other part of the 
De Laval Milker is equally simple, practical and efficient. 


The name “De Laval” is insurance of satis- 
faction. ~ 


Write to nearest DeLaval office for Milker 


Catalog, mentioning number of cows milked 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


61 Beale Street 


San Francisco 


29 East Madison Street 
Chicago 


165 Broadway 
New York 
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ANITATION 


While the destruction 
of all harmful bacteria 
in milk is’ practically 
impossible, the mainte- 
nance of sanitary clean- 
liness will effectively 
check those additions of 
germ life which enter 
the milk through con- 
tact with ‘unsanitary 
cans, bottles and equip- 
ment. 

These sanitary ‘condi- 
tions are easily main- 
tained and the market- 
able quality of milk ef- 
fectively protected in 
thousands of dairies the 
country over by the use 
of 


This cleaner is pure and 
purifying. It sweetens, 
freshens and cleans 
clean. It is so efficient 
in its action and rinses 
so easily that all impur- 
ities are entirely re- 
moved from milking 
machines, pails, separa- 
tors, cans and dairy 
equipment at a great 
saving of time, labor 
and cleaning’ cost. 


Ree ta Order from 
circle. 
your supply 
house 
It cleans 
abe 2 clean 
The National Dairy 


Show, Oct. 7-16, 1920. 
Wyandotte Booth 
No. 97-98 
Chicago, Illinois 
The J. B. Ford Co., 
101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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with the Stowe Secretary, M. J. Love- ' 


joy, I have been around Stowe, Mos- 
cow and Waterbury pretty thoroughly 
and got excellent results, simply be- 
cause the members realize it is their 
own business. I, myself, did not real- 
ize the magnitude of the NEMPA un- 


til I got down-to hard pan. To sum ~ 


up—the future need have no fear 
whilst there are so many gentlemen 


of the type I have found this week. I ° 


am just off to meet just such an en- 
thusiastic crowd again in Washing- 
ton County. 


Special Field Organizer. 


INTEREST GOOD IN 


WESTERN VERMONT ~ 


W. E. Currier of Rutland, Vt., is one 
of our field agents, doing special or- 
ganization work in Western Vermont. 
He is an enthusiast about the N E M 
P A, but he had rather work for the 
association than tell what he is doing. 
Not often does he report ‘for the 
Dairyman but when he does it is 
worth reading, just for the downright 
belief in the association that fairly 
sticks out at every turn in everything 
he writes. : eae 

We have just received one such 
message from him. It cannot be given 
just the way he sent it but there are 
things in it which make every one of 
us want to get out and hustle for the 
NEMPA. . For instance, when he first 
tackled the Western Vermont proposi- 
tion last winter it was cold, very cold, 
and hard traveling about. But the 
farmers there were just waiting to 
hear about the NEMPA, “things 
looked pretty good”. He froze his 
nose, one hand and both feet but he 
kept right on going. 

“Most every body knows about the 
strong successful association now,” 
reports Mr. Currier. ‘All the damn- 


ing which it has received from some ~ 


quarters has helped to build it up 


_just as much as those who commenced 
to lift at the start and are still lift-_ 
‘ing mightily to make the NEMPA the 


biggest and best farm organization in 
the country. I find that the sentiment 
among the farmers is strong for the 
association. 

“Tm telling all the dairymen to get 
hold and lift, then lift a little bit 
harder and then lift again. Pretty 


soon we will turn over that great big i 


boulder that is in the way of our get- 
ting the right and reasonable price for 
our milk. When the farmers get 
where they can handle the market end 
it will relieve their feelings a whole 
lot. But I’m telling them all that we 
have got to do it ourselves, nobody is 
going to do it for us. It is a case of 
lifting all together.” 

Mr. Currier has recently been ese 
through some cheese factories. 
found out a lot, He looked into ae 
marketing as well as the manufac- 
ture of those cheeses and gives a 
guess that about 15 cents of the price 
the consumer pays for every pound of 
cheese is swallowed up by transpor- 
tation charges and middlemen’s prof- 
its. “I’ve been thousands and thou- 
sands of miles through this Vermont 


_ country,” he reports, “and I think that 


if we are smart enough to raise crops 
here we are smart enough to market 
them ourselves and get their full val- 
ue for ourselves, instead of letting 
someone else have it. 

“When I came through the streets 
of Rutland early this morning I didn’t 
notice anything out of the ordinary, 
just a man or two here and there. But 


JAMES GOUGH, 


Power 
RENE TT eae 
Sawing, 

Pumping, 

Washing, 
Grinding, 


_ combined. 


TO MAKE > 


‘consuming the most food. te 
_ Holstein cows, big and health are fee igion 
believe us, Mr. Dairyman, they pay their way by 
“more milk at the same cost.’’ : SS 
Send for our a nage booklets. = : : 


Built for a lene me of P insbchie s 
Are you acquainted withit? You owe it to peer 
Send for.Catalog 4-E 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt pee i 


omersnany. NH. 
POWER — WATER — - LIGHT | 


YOUR DOLLARS GRO 


4 Washington St, Boston, ss eee 


Deposits go on interest Start. a COSMOPOLITAN 


eres 


5% 


Rate of ioe? Last 
Dividend. 


Ear 
Record Association and- 
identify your ve & 


-» Start your Savings Account | with 


Cosmopolitan T rust 


60 DEVONSHIRE ‘ST., BOSTON 


_ TRUST CO. Savings Aeon 
Every dollar saved — — in 
Cosmopolitan way — is worth 
dollars spent. 


‘ny amount, no matter how Jase 
or small—in_ person or by a 
today. 
r Write for Booklet 
_ “BANKING BY MAIL” 


July-August, 1920 


finally I saw a group of five men all 
talking ‘busily together. I noticed 
them and remembered them, That’s 
the way it is with the farmers. One 
farmer alone doesn’t awaken any in- 
terest. Nobody notices him. But let 
them get together and they will-be no- 
ticed all right. We'll get a square 
deal when we get together. 

“Now I am going home to do my 
haying. 
the good men I have met this year 
while doing this work. They are good 
fellows. Most of them feel good to- 
ward the NEMPA, One said ‘Get them 
all to join, Currier. If they won’t join 
the NEMPA advise them to get 
through farming as quick as possible 
and let someone else with more sense 
have their farms.’ 

“Tt isn’t all the farmers either who 
have a good word for the association. 
I am pleased to report that the con- 
sumers are receiving a fine quality of 
milk, produced in sanitary ways. The 
cows I see are as a rule clean and I 
find many fine concrete, up-to-date 
stables. The good work is going on. 
Some of this the consumers know and 
they are pleased. 

“But it is the farmers who show the 
real spirit, Take the secretary of the 
Concord, Vt., local, C. A. Crowell, who 
told me if the association ever need- 
ed money for special things to let 
him know and he would raise $200 
right in his local. Most any farmer 
will join the NEMPA when it is 
rightly presented ‘to him. But there 
are others who just won’t. I have in 
mind seven of them right now. They 
are ‘big farmers, ship a lot of milk, 
and they are perfectly willing to take 
advantage of all the increases in price 
which the NEMPA secures, but they 
won't join, They are going around 
with their pockets a / little open to 
catch any penny which might blow in, 
but you probably will find fish hooks 
sewed on the inside of those pockets 
80 they cannot reach in and pull any- 
thing out. ; 

«Just think how they show up in 

comparison with one woman I talked 
with over in New Hampshire, when 
I was doing organization work there. 
I stopped at a farm where a woman 
was running the place. When we first 
“came there was nobody in sight but 
three small children and a very old 
woman, Pretty soon the woman own- 
er came in with rubber boots on and 
clad in man’s clothing. I didn’t think 
she could have much money and was 
ready to pass her by but I thought 
that so long as I was there I might at 
least explain the association plan to 
her, What do you suppose she said? 
‘I want to join just such an organiza- 
tion as that. I have been reading all 
about it in the New England Home- 
stead.’ 

“Just compare her attitude with 
that of those seven men I mentioned. 
Perhaps they will borrow The Dairy- 
man from their neighbors and see 
this.” 


What would happen if tthe farmer 
should strike? 

If the farmer should strike for four 
weeks at planting time, the nation 
would starve. When three nundred 
years ago tthe pilgrim fathers landed 
at Plymouth, they treasured their In- 
dian corn through the winter, to 
plant the same next year. History 
tells us what were the suffermgs of 
the colony that first year from hunger, 
when through inclemency of season 
the corn crop was a partial failure, 


I can’t help thinking of all, 
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Begins Making Money 
the. Day it Is Installed 


Louden Labor-Saving Barn Equip- 
ment actually cuts the cost of car- 


ing for cows in two. 


with all hard work in the barn— 
traneforms the uncomfortable, un- 
sanitary, inconvenient, money-los- 


It does away 
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WM.LOUDEN 


Over 60 years’ ex- 
eae in planning 
arns for greater 
convenience, com- 
fort and profit. His 
ea lL 

equipment is used 
Dn over 8 willion 


ing barn into a pleasant home for live stock, easily keptclean. It enables a boy to 
do a man’s work—turns loss into profit. It is not necessary to fit your barn come 
pletely with Louden Equipment in orderto show results, nor to have a large barn, 
or to build anew one, or make any material changes in your present barn—because 


Stalls and Stanchions enable one man to take care of twice the number 
ofcows. Louden Swinging Stanchion insures real pasture comfort in the barn. 


Litter Carriers save over half the work and time of bam cleaning—every 


day in the year—for years to come, 


Every Louden Equipment Is a Proved Labor Saver 


Feed Carriers enable you to feed 20 cows instead of 10 in the old way. 


Built-Up Feed Saving Manger Curb saves many a pound of feed. 


ply cows with 


Unlike Any Other Barn Equipment on the Market 


Through over 50 years’ experience in building Louden Equipment, we know that any equipment used in connection.with live etock muet be 


simple, strong, free from trouble-making attachments and must offer no chance for injury, and at the same time be 
Louden Equipment ia not costly. 


Louden Equipment is distinguished for 


of these gualities—and more. 


Meets 


emallest general-purpose barn, as well as of the largest dairy barns—always pays ita way even with a few cows. 
is a 224-page book, showing Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions, Animal Pens of allkinde, Litter and 


Write for Our Big Illustrated Catalog 


ed 4403 Court St. 


aomenes 


It 

: Feed Carriers, Swi 

ing Equipment, Power Hoists, Bam and Garage Door Hangers 
oupon or a post card brings you this book, also Louden 


» Lhe! suden Machinery Company 


SS 
ox 


Cupolas, 


(Established 1867) 


euiee oH Hog Houses, flare , 
entilators—"‘Everything forthe barn . : 
arn Plans and expert barn building service, if you expect to build or remodel a bam. 

2S eee eee eases eSeesseD 


Get Louden Barn Plan Book 


Write also for “Louden Barn 


age boo! 1 on 

hows 74 barne with estimated cost, 
lilustrations on every page. | 
today—no charge—no obligation. 

If you contemplate building orre- 
modeling a barn, write us what kin 
of barn you have in mind, number 
and kind of stock you wish to house, 
We offer you money saving sugges- 
tions and blue prints embodying 
your own id 


Fairfield, Iowa 


Not talog—but a 112- 
CaN ee Buen building. 


as—no charge. 


Automatic Quick Detachable Water Bowls, Hay U: 
*. Sent.postpaid—no charge—no obligation. 


Post Office.....00000 


Automatic Detachable Water Bowls save allthetimeof pratesine 
water whenever they want it, day ornight—increase 


leasing in appearance, 
e requirements of the 


ioade 


THF "“NDEN MACHINERY CO., 
PI 4403 ze St., rian eeds ‘ 
..cvend, postpaid, without charge of 
obligation, tis books checked below. 
f | Louden Barn Plans 


a 
a 
a 
a. 
a 
a 
H 
H Louden Illustrated Catalog 
H f expect to build (remodel) a barn abcut 
Write H (date) -sesresesfOF.coreecesCOWS svvrssrss MOTO. 
H Ax interested in:.....Stalls,...Stanchions 
Hy .«.Carriere... Water Bowle...Animal Pens 
: WNerrtte acs cssscucactaphsoncthSceacugdibaiibavtectsiese 


Socvessvaveriaege DeMtO, handata 


“ = ~ 532-7 = 
Se DIA 


The central association has recom- 
mended that the locals adopt a uni- 
form banking system for the money 
which is returned to them from dues 
collected. Requests have been sent to 
each local secretary asking that these 
funds shall be deposited in some bank 
and an account opened in the name of 
the association. There has been some 
confusion as to just how such an ac- 
count should be opened and kept. 

Secretaries of both county and local 
associations are expected to open such 
accounts and to authorize by vote of 
the members, some officer to sign all 
checks against these accounts. In 
some cases such action has been taken 
without any suggestion from the cen- 
tral office but all others are urged to 
establish this businesslike custom at 
once. By following out a uniform sys- 
tem-no confusion or error will arise 
with respect to the central associa- 
tion or any of its branches. 

‘The account should be opened in 
the following sample form: 

‘New England Milk Producers’ 

Association 
Greene, Maine, Local 
BY. evwiidined wes vine veins 6 ) LrOASUrer, 


Ross Blower Cutters 


Take 
Care of 
Your 
Corn, 
There is 
Money 
in It. 


yF your neigh- 
(= bor owns a 
ROSS we won't 
have to do the 
boosting. 


TOP QUALITY 


FOR BETTER SILACE 


Write for Catalog ¢R 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 
Somersworth, N.H. 1Washington St., Boston,Mass. 

POWER : : WATER : : LIGHT 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS 60. 
= aiacedesak nD Es 


Use Ross 
Cutters 


Less 
Fuel 


Less 
Labor 


& THE entire 


food value 


goes to the 


BALED SHAVINGS 
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Livestock 
Leads 


AT THE 


Eastern States 
Exposition 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


September 19 to 25, 
1920 


$76,000 


In Cash Prizes 


OFFERED ON 
Dairy and Beef Cattle, Draft and 
Show Horses, Sheep and Swine; 
Dairy Products, Fruits and 


Vegetables. 


Entries Close 
Wednesday 
August 25 


For Information, Premium Lists 
and Entry Blanks, Address 


JOHN C. SIMPSON, Gen. Mer. 


292 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


DEMING 


PUMPS and 
WATER SYSTEMS 


with Motors or Engines 


PUMPS TO PUMP 
ANYTHING 
that can be pumped 


Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


“HAFA-HORS” Engine 


For Running Grindstones, Washing 
Machines, Sewing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators 


The “Ohio” Blower-Cutter 
A il-inch feed with a 6 H. P. Engine | 
A Full Line in Stock of All the Above 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 


15 Custom House Street, Boston 
83 Canal St., Providence, L 
} 13 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


EMPIRE 


MILKING MACHINES 


wink more cows in shorter time with less 
effort, and at much lower cost than is 
possible by hand milking. -Takes milk 
from cow as calf does—naturally, easily. 
Simple to use, clean and maintain. Very 
strong and durable, will increase your 
profits and the efficiency of your dairy. 


Send for tllustrated catalog. 


“RAY-ALDRICH CO., Inc. 


ATLANTIG AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 


} 
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SOUTHERN MARKET 


DISTRICT 

F. C. WARNER, Manager 
226 Howard Building 

Providence, R. I. 


The price agreement which has 
been in effect in Newport since Jan- 
uary 1 ran out July 1 and the market 
committee, consisting of J. Fred Sher- 


man, Clinton ®B. Copeland, Frank 
Nunes, David ‘A. Brown and the dis- 
trict manager, met June 23, to decide 
what should be done. 

County Agent Hollis of the New- 
port County Farm Bureau reported 
that the cost of milk production sur- 
vey as of April, showed that farmers 
had been selling milk at a loss, and 
the general feeling was that there 
should be a considerable increase in 
the price, if the milk supply was to 
be maintained. Several herds have 
been reduced already and a big re- 
duction would be made in the fall if a 
satisfactory price was not forth com- 
ing. 

In view of these conditions the com- 
mittee decided to ask 10% cents per 
quart delivered, with the same sur- 
plus arrangements as has been in ef- 
fect during the past six months. This 
price was put up to the dealers, who 
although reluctant to pass such a big 
raise on to the consumer, saw the jus- 
tice of the demands, and accordingly 
the new rice went into effect July 1. 

In spite of the fact that milk has 
been retailing in Providence, Boston 
and other markets for 17 cents per 
quart for some time, Newport consum- 
ers immediately accused the produc- 
ers and dealers of profiteering, mo- 
nopoly, ete., and the Chamber of Com- 
merce made an investigation, but the 
facts convinced them that everything 
was square and once more it ‘has been 
demonstrated that producers get 
nothing unless they stand up and go 
after it. 

Under the old agreement, surplus 
so reduced the June price that pro- 
ducers received eight cents per quart 
for all thir milk delivered to the deal- 
ers plants. 

Since June Ist one new member has 
joined the Newport Local and eight 
new orders on dealers have been 


signed. —— 


Organization 

During the past month organization 
work has been carried out as fol- 
lows: ; 

Foster Center, R. I. 

President W._A. Henry gave three 
days of his time and furnished every 
member of this local with a copy of 
the June 12 issue of the (Country Gen- 
tleman, which contained an article on 
the NEMPA. As a result eight new 
members were secured, seven paid up 
back dues) and three old members 
signed new dues orders on dealers. 
Five producers still do not belong. 
Danielson, Conn. 

President L. S. Barstow completed 
the canvass on his side of town leav- 
ing only two Providence shippers who 
do not belong. Three new members 
were secured, one new dues order, 
and one paid back dues. 

Plainfield, Conn. 

Called on President John BE. Tan- 
ner, and with the assistance of Sec- 
retary Nathan Exley, eleven new 
members were secured, no one refus- 
ing to join. 

South County, R. I. 

With the assistance of County 

Agent Comins and Bxtension Dairy- 
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In the long run Bird’s  _— a 
Neponset Paroid is the cheapest i 4 
roofing touse | 


4 


Twenty years withouta single repair 
is not an unusual record for a Paroid — 
Roof. Noes Pee a 

That’s why we say that Paroidis — es 
the cheapest roofing to use. ; ee 


Pee a | 


Paroid comesin natural gray. Every 
roll complete, with nails and cement. — a 
If your dealer does not carry Paroid we 

will ship direct to you. 2 


Bird & Son, inc. (Established 1795) East Walpole, Mass. 
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If ees) ta mimer Feeding He 
io #8€=6XP-A-Y-S a 
= If you are feeding on pasturage alone 

this summer you are underfeeding. Tests 
prove this. E : ea 
Later, when the summer i 

the herd will require heavy additional feeding to Seat tet ay es = | 


Prevent this by scientific summer feeding, which builds body . 
and increases the milk flow. Feed an ee, a 


INTERNATIONAL DIAMOND DAIRY FEED A 
Guaranteed 24% Protein i 


with grass. Here you have an ideal summer feed that will prove a profit- 
maker for you. A well-balanced, mildly laxative, high protein-ration, which 
results in bigger milk pvoduction and increases the life of the herd Get a 
trial ton from your dealer, and start feeding the profitable way. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to us. Py aoe 


International Sugar Feed Company., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis (Good Salesmen Wanted) _ 


bs 


DON’T CUT OUT 


AShoe Boil, Capped ¥ 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not-blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book6 R free, 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, the antiseptic 
Uniment for Boils, Bruises. Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins. 


Allays PainandInflammation, Price $1,25 a bottle at drug 
giste or delivered, W#ill tell you more if you write. 


W. F. Young, Inc 165 Temple St, Spgfid, Mass, 


. Wise Bees Save Honey | 
-* Wise Folks Save Money 


Interest Begins ‘. 
AUGUST 10 te 


LAST , - 
DIVIDEND 4:% foe 
Beware ‘‘Short Cuts to Wealth” — 


The savings bank is the safest 
place in the world for your savy-, 
thing to do 


A 


ings because it has no 
with speculation or ge 


OME SAVIN 


Pe ae 


. Carr, and Coun- 


the Summit territory securing 
new member, four new dues or- 
- and back dues from four. Only 
) refused to count themselves with 

ig majority. ‘ 


NORTHERN MARKET 
(DISTRICT . ” 

- CARL A. SMITH, Manager 
hor SAE Megex Sto: 
Lawrence, Mass. ~ 


unced through the usual circular 
ers to both producers and dealers 
the following markets: fs 
mchester  74.9c per- 8% qt. can 
well — ' 87.1e per 81% qt. can 
wrence $1.05 per 10 at. can 
verhill 87.1¢ per 8% qt. can 


delivered at the dealer’s plant 
with deductions allowable for cartage 
Ww erever such service is rendered. 

The methods by which the prices 
or the various markets are arrived at 
ary. The Manchester market was 
anized in February and dealers 
ere asked to sign agreements to the 
ffect that they would follow the Bos- 
on price in its fluctuations and pay a 
mium of %¢c per quart above the 
rd zone price as quoted upon rail- 
oad milk, This means that it is not 
ecessary for the market committee 
epresenting the Manchester produc- 
to meet every time there is a 
rice change. The district manager 


d price at Manchester and sends. 
ut the information to the producers 
nd dealers. ; 

Haverhill has been through some 


ces. Previous to the establishing 


ew price announcements in the 


should receive one cent per 
rt more than the Boston delivered 
for railroad milk if the market 
tions justified it, In the early 


8 city met and went over in de- 
1 the various factors which seemed 
0 affect prices in markets, especially 
a Haverhill and after spending a 
umber of hours in careful discussion 
was voted to base the market price 
Boston delivered price with %c 


the coming months. The exact 
d during which such premium 
ld prevail was left indefinite how- 


out the same time the market 
mittee of Lawrence met to consid- 
the same question. Lawrence had 
perating on a full one cent per 
ifferential for a period of about 
years with the payment ‘on that 
for milk being practically uni- 
1. The committee was called to- 
ther previous to the usual seasonal 
cline in Boston prices and the ques- 

for consideration at that time was 
it would be necessary for 
to follow Boston in such 
view of the lack of any 


ich are not re- 


’ 
~, 


omins ‘spent a day canvas- — 


The following prices have been an-- 


The above prices are for nearby — 


ply adds 414¢ per can to the rail- | 


uliar experiences with respect to 


this office there were comparative-. 


cet but it was rather generally © 
tood among the producers that — 


ing months the market committee _- 


per quart premium for nearby milk 


x arplu nd also in view of the 
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Mite Seventeen Year Old Girl Milks 
Twenty-seven Holsteins with the Perfection 


TT WENTY-SEVEN cows, especially when some of them give as much as 

100 pounds in a day, is quite a bunch for a girl to milk. When Theodore 
Gillis’ 17 year old daughter can handle them all alone with the Perfection, 
it’s not hard to understand why Mr. Gillis thinks his milker is a wonderful 
machine. 


Mr. Gillis has labor problems just like every- Just Ask Your Neighbors 
body else. And sometimes he’s right up against 
the wall for hired help. But since he has a Perfec- 
tion, his daughter can always help him out. ‘The 
Perfection Milker was rightly named,’ he says, 
“for it is a perfect milker and so easy to operate 


“We have seyeral other kinds, of milking ma- 
chines in this neighborhood but everyone seems to 
think the Perfection gives the best results and is 
the most reliable machine.” 


that my daughter, 17 years old, has milked my am Addres 
whole herd of 27 Holstein cows every night during Names, dd . te and Catalog 
the summer when we were short of help.” Waiting For You 
: af Ho h would it.b th. t to h 
The Perfection Gets More Milk | PE ccs Bl ee ee 


your milking problem solved? Find out about the 
“The Perfection gets more milk than any hand Perfection Milker. We'll gladly send you names 
milker can get from my cows. One of my cows, and addresses of owners so you can investigate for 
5 years old, gave as high as 102 pounds of milkin yourself. Just ask the men who own Perfections 
aday. A heifer gave 64 pounds inaday. Oneof what they think of them. We will also send with- 
my cows, which had been milked nearly two years out charge a copy of ‘‘What the Dairyman Wants 
without freshening we could not dry up without to Know’, the book that answers every question 
taking the machine off her.”’ - about milking machines. Write. 4 
Perfection Manufacturing Company 
2141 &. Hennepin Avenue Minneapolis, Minn, 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
_and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely 
Remove Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine it 
May Be. 

In daily use at the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government. -Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest 
Dairymen in the country. 


We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will, 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely 


“A” Strainer Funnel tie Be tile, 
ili : : C. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 
“By ik . 
¥ oy cer pine renee whic ae General Agent for New England States, 
“C” Coarse wire screen ring for clamping H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
| “Dp” Wire Glame eee ee eunnel: , Agent for Maine and N. H. 
| THAT'S ALL. _ A. E. Houston, Bath, N. H., Agent for Grafton Co., N. H. 
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A Nation that has not the power to 
save itself and its people from such 
a calamity, is too impotent for pres- 
ervation. 


Pormin Se t 
A silo ought to last 


as long as the barn it : 
is attached tog 


—A new? theory to 
some, but not too ad- , 
vanced to fit the Green 


| Mountain standard of 
construction, | 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
| si LO S: 


wd - 
| ( The new hip roof adds 
distinction and gives extra 
capacity. Green Mountain 
staves are of heavy, well- 
fitted lumber, dipped in 
creosote preservative. Hoops 
}.are of extra heavy steel 
with rolled threads. - The 
doors fit like safe or refrig- 


Write for free literature and 
Special discount on early orders. 


Greamery Package Mfg. Co, 
254 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VT. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 

Not exceeding ten billion dollars 
worth of stuff is sold from the farms 
of the United States annually, while 
the corporations of the country, did 
one hundred and twenty-five billions 
of dollars worth of business gross last 
year. Every dollar of ‘business 
transacted by a corporation is through 
collective bargaining. It is the busi- 
ness of many stockholders through 
one agency. 

The farmers cannot form corpora- 
tions. practically, for small collective 
sales of their products. Their farms 
are not liquid, they are stationary 
and in units cannot be centralized. 


Not until collective consumers can 
find collective products at the farm, 
will the extortionate profits or some 
jobbers who operate between the 
farm and consumers in the city be 
eliminated. 

The farmers are not trying to be- 
come tradesmen, they do not want to 
desitroy the business of the merchant, 
but they do propose to divide with 
consumers some of the profits that 
are being absorbed by useless sponges 
on the way between the farm and tthe 
family who has to buy food and cloth- 
ing in the city. 

We are doirjg what every great 
manufacturing concern does when it 
installs labor saving machinery, what 
the great news paper does when it 
installs the linotyn2 and the wonder- 
ful press that prints, folds and almost 
distributes the morning and evening 
paper. We are forming cooperative 
organizations, the slogan of all modern 
business. 


GE: 


“je 


Ba! 
titi? 


profits grow. 


SILO 


have been foremost in America for 22 years. 
Used by United States Government, leading 
state institutions and dairy authorities, 


A Harder Silo by cutting down your feed 
bills, will pay for Itself within a year or 
two-—this is the experience of hun- 
dreds of Harder users. 


HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 32 
Cobleskill N. Y. 


AND 


Don’t give them dry fodder or ex- 
pensive mill feeds next winter. 
Harder Silo, turn all your corn crop into 
sweet nourishing silage and watch your dairy 


MAY SAVE YOU 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


Cows At the 
Cost. of One 


New Gambrel 
Roof adds 


to ¢ i 
Use .a apacity 


S 


FREE BOOK ~~ 


WRITE FOR-IT TO-DAY 


Play» 


CREAMERY 
- EQUIPMENT 


WRIGKT-ZIEGLER Co. 


12 SOUTH MARKET ST. 


MASS. 


CORK BRICK 
SUPPLIES 


Buly Angus, 1920 
The Proof of a Dairy Feed 
Is In 


: 7 


i 


i, SSS 


Ni’ == ° 


Pail 
An analysis is helpful but not conclusive. You can make 
a ration of stock feed, oat hulls and cottonseed meal that will 
have some protein content and an equal amount of fat at a 
less cost per sack, 
What any thinking dairyman wants is a ration that will 
increase the yield of butter and milk and at the same time re- 
tain his cows in perfect health; in other words, a ration that | 
will build up his herd and not pull it down. | 


oo ‘EZ 


SEAS a 


——— —— —* 7 rs ———— 
Copyright 1918, by The Park & Pollard Oo. 


So 


ee Oe Pare ene hee te ry inlets fs 


a) eee ee 


Stevens’ 44 Dairy Ration was built 
by three of the wisest and most 
practical breeders of Holstein cat- 
tle in the country. Your calves will 
be stronger, your cattle will hold 
their flow of milk longer, and your 
milk will cost you less than any oth- 
er ration you have ever used. 


5 A 
ONE POUND OF SM: 
STEVENS 44 10 Z 
35 OR 4 POUNDS 
OF. MILK, 5g 


The Park & Pollard Co. 


Board of Trade Buliding } 
{21 State Street Boston, Mass. { | 


Send for special circular and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


Pat areyoua | 
real expert? gf 


[: TAKES areal expert to mix result-producing dairy 


feed just as it takes real experts to design and build 
good separators and stanchions. Do you match your 
feed-mixing ability against that of men who have been 
producing feed for thousands of dairymen for 17 years? 


If ‘so, all right, but you will never be sure which feed gives the best results 
until you try our feed too. Why not feed Union Grains to half your herd and 
your own feed to the other half? There’s the test. If you think prepared feed 
is dearer than your feed, here’s an opportunity to learn the facts. 


If not, you can lay away a few extra dollars 
Will you take it up? 


We will send cost sheets so you can keep an accurate record? 


We also produce Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko Pig Meal, Ubiko 
Buttermilk Egg Mash and Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept. D, CINCINNATI, OIC 


SUBIKQ 


BALANCED| RATIONS | 
For All Fe ravi Stock i a 


UNION GRAINS 


ANGLEFOO 


The Non-Poisonous Fly Destroyer e 


The United States Public Health Service advises: 
‘ “Arsenical - Destroying devices must be rated : 
e extremely gerous, and should paver be weoke 


If it is, we’ll congratulate you. 
each month. It’s a sporting proposition. 
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section rout “not justify any 
tial reduction yet aes Tecog- 


was. ‘Gnally voted. to ‘continue for 
i oa to come in requesting ot 


5 med wise on | the part of the com- / 
: ittee to reduce the differential or 
remium to one-half cent per quart. 


onths. In response to a request 
om the District Manager the Lowell 
ealers, acting through their Package 
Exchange Association, elected a com- 
ittee of five men, all of them im- 
ortant dealers in the Lowell market, 

represent them in negotiating 
prices with the market committee rep- 
esenting the producers. At the end . 
FOL every price period the two com- 
_ mittees met and went over the local 
onditions before setting the price of 
e milk of the members for a defi- 
nite period. ‘The actual premium in- 
volved in such negotiations. has dif- 
fered on some occasions but for May, 


yeen gold on the basis of % cent per 
‘quart premium. There is a strong dis- 


fpers of the market committee to 

widen this premium to a full cent. 
- This will make it equal the Lawrence 
rice and it will mean that producers 
furnishing the two cities will secure 
e same prices. This matter will un- 
loubtediy be Pefered to the entire 
coped tal sometime in August and 


he present time and it is prob-~ 
ble “oat oe a for nearby 


ae the details sur- 
price system. } 


ibroject of ‘the U. Ss. D. yi 3s ‘de- 
d to give advice to cities con- 
mg their marketing problems 
ist be discontinued for lack of 
nds. It will be necessary to discon- 
ue all work to develop direct mar- 
ng of farm products by parcel 
i express" or otherwise. 

suuance of daily market re- 
dairy products by the U. S. 
may be discontinued in le a 


4 


(This announcement ts made with the approval of t the Bureau cy Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture) 


- Better Sires-Better Stock ) 
$1,000 Money Prize 


NDER rules and conditions provided by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, a money prize of one thousand dollars will be paid 
by Chapin & Company, Chicago, to that county in the 
United States which first becomes free from inferior sires. 


By inferior sires are meant low quality 
purebred sires .as well as all crossbred, 
grade and scrub sires. The word “‘sires”’ 
includes stallions, bulls, jacks, rams, boars 
and bucks. Poultry is not included. 


A county eligible to receive the prize 
must have a total of 500 or more sires of 
all classes and 5,000 or more head of 
female breeding stock. 


All owners of males kept for breeding 
purposes, in the classes mentioned, anda 
majority of other livestock owners in the 
county, must have declared their inten- 
tion of hereafter using nothing but pure- 
bred sires by joining the ‘“‘Better Sires— 
Better Stock”? campaign of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


Upon notification by a County Agent 
or the officer of a county livestock organ- 
ization, that the county he represents is 
free from inferior sires, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry will investigate the 


claim. If the Federal expert finds that 
the county is, in fact, free from inferior 
sires, the Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry will declare that county as 
winner of the prize. 


The prize money will be deposited in a 
local bank to the credit of the County 
Agent, official of the county livestock 
organization or other person or persons 
considered best qualified to administer 
the fund. It will be maintained as a 
revolving fund from which loans may be 
made to persons desiring to purchase 
purebred sires in any of the classes men- 
tioned. After three years from date of 
the award, the fund, with accumulated 
interest, will be distributed in five equal 
prizes, in open competition, for the most 
meritorious young stock resulting from 
the use.of purebred sires. One prize for 
horses, beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep 
and swine. 


[om ID ee , 


County agents or officials of county livestock organizations desiring to enter their 
counties as competitors for this prize, will indicate their intention of so doing by letter 
to Chapin & Company, sending a duplicate of the letter to the Chief of Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


No time limit is placed on the offer of this prize. No other rules govern the com- 
petition except those herewith provided by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

In addition to the money prize, the county that is declared winner will be pre- 
sented with a silk banner and a certificate signed by Secretary of Agriculture 
E. T. Meredith and Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry. 


_ CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 S. La Salle Street 


Nothing canta be eats ere of 
economy than bigs versal Tires. 
‘The material is ‘ally y selected and 
tires methodically reconstructed. Extra 
plies of strong fabric and added reliner 
areusedas OE ee eo eal ,andtires 
shouldrun from 7,000 to 8 000 miles. Over 
a million in use. A brand new inert ae 
is included with every tire orderad. Ti 


Guaranteed 5, ,000 Miles 
it tire expense; order now befora 

ie deacon’ ie i We have tho 

ready for immediate delivery. 

Prices oo ae and abe 


Poliner Free eS 
wit! 
Every Tire =«_-« DO KS ........, 
Orders = 
whether S.. 


| i i am | 


BENNETT BROS. Co. £ 
LOWELL, MASS. 


31 LUD 


Chicago, Illinois 
Dept. X, 131 State St., Boston, Mass, 


COW COMFORT and 
MORE PROFIT 
COW INVIGORATOR 


The REAL Cow Tonic 


Save the Calves : 
Colic in Calves takes them off. 


Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 
for new-born calves 


KEP-OF-FLY—zives comfort to 
animal peace of mind to owner 
—Keep the flies off. 


a Dr. Daniels ARGET—for Gar- 
get in Cows. 


| UDERKREAM—for Caked and 
hard Udders, Sore Teats. 


FEVER DROPS—for Milk 
Fever. 


BR. TANIELS 


tow INVIGORATOR | 
WILL GIVE. 


Get any of these comforts at your dealers, with free Book on 
Cows, or send direct to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Do You Know How Much Your Milk 
Will Bring Per 100 Pounds 
of Grain Ration ? 


If you receive only $2.50 a hundred for your 
milk and the good BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 
grain mixture you feed costs you four dollars 
or less a hundred pounds — you are getting 
$7.50 to $10 worth of milk per 100 Ibs. of the 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed mixture fed to | 
good milkers. \ 

In some sections, June milk ranged as high 
as $3.83 per hundred. At this price, a seventy- 
five-dollar ton of good BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN 
FEED grain mixture, properly fed with good 
roughage to good cows, produces $225 to $300 
worth of milk—6,000 to 8,000 Ibs. 


Good feeding of good cows always 
pays. The better the feeding, the 
better the pay. 


James Cups 
Make More Milk 


Increase milk yields 
an average of 27% Ibs. 
per cow per day, save 
work,and doaway with 
bothersome tank heaters, 

336-page book on barn 
building and barn equip- 
ment—carriers, otalle, venti- 

lators, pens, etc., sent 


But good feeding cannot be done 
“without good feed. BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED is the feed—the high- 
protein concentrate—that makes the 
profitable milk yield. 

Your dealer should have BUFFALO 


CORN GLUTEN FEED, If he does 
not, write us, giving his name. 


eNPPRD OES UNEEERMEN ERENT SD OHETENE 
WORE REDOROUEFUORSRORERT RENE RE ORD 


aCorn Products Refining Co. o 
Now York MAKERS OF Chicago : 
BUFFALO 


GLUTEN FEED 


ames Way 


Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Bam 


The 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPANY 
New England Distributors—12 South Market St., Boston, Mass. ii 


MIDWEST | 
e- | UTMUTOR & 


Made in New England 


bg 


ee os 
NEPONSET ROO 


Pepa Do your horses work every day 
Drills and in the year? No. 
— vai Belt —but the Midwest Utilitor can. - 
Rou Fosse —that’s why this machine cuts 


costs and increases profits. 


When it isn’t working in the field, 
it is the “handy man” for the belt 
work around the house or barn. 


CAMPBELL MOTORS CORPORATION 


New England Distributors 
715 Beacon Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Power 


Farmers Have Tested Paroid for 20 Years and More 


Proof of wear—that’s what most farmers 
insist on knowing before they buy roofing. 

Neponset Paroid, familiarly called ‘‘Good Old Paroid,’’ 
has a wonderful record of protecting cattle, stock, tools, crops, 
garages, and homes from the attacks of rain and sleet, sun and 
snow —at lowest service cost per square foot per year. 


It is beautiful enough for your house and low enough in 
price to use on less expensive buildings. Protects your prop- 
erty from fire. Easily laid right over old wooden shingles 
or on new roof boards. Makes an ideal siding. 


THREE COLORS 


Impregnated With asphalt and unusually thick, heavy roofing, Its 
surfaced with slate or talc, Neponset surface is almost white. 
Paroid is water-proof, tough, strong There's a Neponset Paroid roofing 


and flexible. Easily laid by anyone. for every need and every purpose. The 

Nails and cement come with each roll. Neponset dealer in your town can » 

Paroid slate-surfaced comes in two supply your needs. Aamo: NL. . A 

beautiful colors — natural slate-red Write us for full information, ee a ae a ns x Se rs F 

and slate-green, Paroid gray is an pee ee —— — i 
BIRD & SON, inc. (Established 1795) East Walpole, Mass. Dependab ez 
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RGE DECREASE 
IN DAIRY COWS 


headed in the wrong direction how 
we going to turn her alound? 


was doomed. Against these guess- 
| we have had other guesses that 
decrease in dairying had been 


ming back. We have laid the 
uesses on the table and have set out 
get at the real facts in the case; 
ot just the conditions here and there, 
ut the conditions in every town, in 
very county and in every state in 
New England: Then we will know 
_ better what to do about it. : 


_ The results of the first tabulation 
of facts and figures looks bad for the 
iry industry but all judgements 
should be reserved until the whole 
New England situation can be looked 
t as a unit. Taking Massachusetts 
a convenient place to make a begin- 
ng we have tabulated the number 
cows in each town and in each 
county for 25 years back and have 
figured their increase and decrease 
in each town and county. We shall 
ti ke other states in the same way and 
hen all figures are brought together 
ll attempt to interpret just what has 
happened, and give proper weight to 
the forces which have apparently 
made the difference between large 
losses, small losses and gains. 
_ here is no guesswork about the 
figures on the cow population of Mas- 
sachusetts given in this issue of The 
Dairyman. They are taken from the 
returns of the assessors from each 
ywn and represent the most accurate 
figures obtainable. In the past many 
questionaires have been sent out and 
used as a basis for statements but it 
ould be borne in mind that these 
ave reached only a limited number 
farmers and have been for re- 
icted localities. The figures which 
have secured represent the actual 
umber of cows listed by the assessors 
each town. 


According to the totals Massachu- 
etts has lost 26,505 cows in the past 
years. In 1895 there were 175,016 
cows listed in Massachusetts. Last 
rear there were 148,611 cows listed. 
rhe figures for this year have not 
gen turned in at the office of the 
tate tax commissioner yet. The loss 
15 per cent. of the cows in the 25 
ear period comes along with an in- 
crease in population. 


Wide variations in the percentage 
losses are to be noted. While we 
y have some opinions as to why 
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PREFERRED STOCK 


ae! have been asked to state my views on the purchase by dairymen 
of ‘stock in private corporations dealing in milk and other dairy 
products, 

I met a party of men in Burlington, Vt., the other day, who were 
trying to connect up the Vermont woe © _Creameries with a 
scheme for making powdered milk. I listened very y attentively | to their 
proposals and plans, especially to their suggestions with respect to 
financing the deal. I was especially struck with a remark these men 
made relative to the interest farmers take in any business in which 


RII Hazen 
been learned that the best way to insure a steady, continuous supply 


their money is invested. They stated that from long experience it had 
TRYARR | LAER DENE TL ERIE PERI ane aD am EE eine op RE ED 


of milk, was to have the producers invest -money in the plant that 
handled their milk. 

I have before me a full page advert’sement in the Dairyman’s 
Price Reporter, official organ of the Da:vymen’s organization of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, in which the Rieck-”icJulkin Dairy Co. of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., offer $1,250,000.00 in preferred stock with this statement; 
““It is the desire of the officers of the Company that this stock shall be 
held by patrons and employees and customers of the Company.”’ 

Two or three years ago, a big milk handling Company in New Eng- 
land, offered preferred stock to its patrons who subscribed for a very 
limited amount. 

I was recently criticised by an interested party for statements I 
had publicly made about the sale of preferred stock in a Boston milk 
concern to its producers. I believe a clear statement of my views is 
due to the producers, to that concern, and to myself. 

I take the same position with respect to producer ownership in 
this concern that I have taken to similar ownership in similar con- 
cerns. I have stated, and reneat, that I have no knowledge of the value 
of the stock. Ido not know what security is behind it, what rights 
it carries or what obligations. I have no opinion as to its value other 
than the belief that the concern could not afford and would not know- 
ingly offer securities to their producers, not worth the price paid for 
them. 

I know something of the history of the concerns which are offer- 
ing their preferred stock to their producers. I believe that any of them 
could raise the money needed to develop their business through the 
banks, by the sale of securities to the investing public, from the same 
sources from which they have raised capital before. If such sources 
are not willing to furnish these concerns additional money, I doubt the 
advisability of the farmers furnishing it. 

~~ If these investments are offered to producers as a matter of pref- 
erence, it indicates a change of policy which is, I believe, based on the 
opinion that it would be better for the concern offering such stock to 
have it held by the producers. 

I raise the question, how will the milk company gain by placing 


its gtock among producers, and is that gain a gain for the producers 


of milk? 4 rs 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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ASSOCIATION HAS 
NEW DEPARTMENT 


New progress and efficiency for 
the NEMPA is assured through the 
organization of a department of sta- 
tistics in charge of Wesley H. Bron- 
son, formerly extension professor of 
farm management at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. The as- 
sociation is fortunate in securing Mr. 
Bronson to organize this important 
new department this summer, and to 
direct it for an indefinite period, as 
he has been associated with research 
work in regard to milk supply and 
marketing for many years and has a 
first hand accurate knowledge of 
New England conditions. 

It was under Mr. Bronson’s direc- 
tion that the investigation of the cost 
of producing milk was made by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce in 1917 
and during the course of that investi- 
gation he visited more than 200 farm- 
ers in Massachusetts and got at the 
rock bottom facts regarding their ex- 
penditures and receipts. Later he 
correlated this with similar investi- - 
gations in other New England states 
and presented the dairy situation as 
a witness before the federal regional 
milk commission. The studies which 
he made at that time were used as 
the basis for all official price regula- 
tion during the war and have since 
been used as a basis for figuring costs 
in making contracts between produc- 
ers and dealers. 

The immediate aim of the new de- 
partment is to establish connections 
with a considerable number of re- 
sponsible farmers who will be willing 
to report conditions as to costs, labor 
supply and any other agriculttural 
matters which it may be desirable to 
investigate, Mr. Bronson has al- 
ready secured some 200 such farmers, 
scattered all over New England, and 
their reports when brought together 
and summarized will form a valua- 
ble addition to the information at 

(Continued on Page 5) 


SPLIT PRICE 


In the May 1920 issue of the Dairy- 
man we printed an article on the 
“split price’ that is a price for but- 
ter fat and a price for skimmed milk. 

We firmly believe that producers 
should know what they get for milk 
over and above its butter value 
whether such milk is sold as surplus 
or as whole milk. We propose to 
analyze the prices paid by milk deal- 
ers, especially for surplus milk, and 
show the price paid for the skimmed 
milk. 

We especially invite attention to 
this article. It will be an interest- 
ing and startling revelation of a mar- 
keting situation which must be cor- 
rected. There will be some mad pro- 
ducers and dealers after reading the 
next Dairyman. 

Read the October Dairyman story 
on the Split price. 
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WHY DEALERS’ PRICES 


The question is frequently asked 
why some dealers pay more for milk 
than others in the same zone. For 
purposes of illustration, we print the 
figures of five large dealers in Boston 
for June, the last month for which 
we now have records. : 

This tabulation shows how each of 
these dealers disposed of each 100 lbs. 
of his milk, as to whole milk and 
manufactured products. Each deal- 
er paid the same price f. 0. b. Bos- 
ton for whole milk sold by him as 
such. Each paid for milk manufac- 
tured according to the use made of 
it. This use was not the same by 
all dealers. Some got more than 
others for surplus, It all depends 
on how the prices for different by- 
products run in any particular period. 
The dealer who makes his surplus 
into condensed, may get more for it 
one month than the dealer who makes 
cheese. Next month the reverse 
may be true. 

For June the prices paid for whole 
milk and for surplus by the different 
dealers run as follows: 


=—s 


Per cent Price per cwt 
Whiting 42.45% .@ $2.732 
Hood 47.60% @ 3.046 
Alden 55.42% @ 3.051 
Turner Ctr. 52.03% @ 3.0377 
Plymouth 75.34% @ 3.268 


Each of these dealers paid 9c per 
quart or $4.185 per ewt. for milk 
delivered at Boston and not manu- 
factured. 

Of each 100 lbs. of milk purchased 
by the Whiting interests, 42.45 lbs. 
- were manufactured and paid for on 
that basis at $2.732 per cwt. while 
55.75 lbs. were paid for as whole milk 
at $4,185 per cwt.- 

Thus the table would run for each 
100. pounds bought by these dealers: 


* Whiting 42.45 lbs. surplus $.02732—$1.16 
57.55 lbs. whole -04185— 2.41 

Cwt. price f. o. b. Boston $3.57 

Hood 47.60 lbs. surplus $.03046—$1.45 
52.40 lbs. whole @ .04185— 2.19 

Cwt. price f. o. b. Boston $3.64 

Alden 55.42 lbs. surplus $.03051—$1.69 
44.58 lbs. whole @ .04185— 1.87 

Cwt. price f. o. b. Boston $3.56 

Turner 52.03 lbs. surplus @ $.030877—$1.58 
Centre 47.97 lbs. whole @ _ .04185— 2.01 


Cwt Boston $3.59 
Plymouth 74.34 ‘bs. surplus $.03268—$2.43 
24.66 lbs. whole $.04185— 1.03 


(Cwt. price f. o. b. Boston $3.46 


price f. o. b. 


Under any system requiring that 
dealers account for surplus accord- 
ing to what they get out of it, prices 
will differ exactly as the values of sur- 
plus differ if all dealers have the 
same proportion of surplus. Some 
dealers may have a _ larger pro- 
portion of surplus and conse- 
quently pay less than others even 
though they get more per pound for 
such surplus. If dealer “A” had 50% 
or 50 lbs. in each 1000 as surplus at 
2c per pound, and 50% or 50 lbs. in 
each 100 as whole milk at 4c per lb. 
his price per cwt. would be: 


50 lbs. surplus @ 2c $1.00 
50 Ibs, whole milk @ 4e 2.00 
Value 100 lbs. $3.00 


If dealer “B” had 25% surplus at 
the same prices, he would pay for 


25 lbs. surplus @ 2c $ .50 
75 lbs. whole milk @ 4c 8.00 
Value for 100 lbs. $3.50 


Thus both paying the same price for 
surplus and the same price for mar- 
ket milk, dealer ‘“B” pays his farmers 


more, because a larger percentage 
of his purchases are accounted for at 
the higher price of market milk. It 
therefore becomes clear that the price 
a dealer pays depends largely on the 
proportion of his purchases which he 
sells as whole milk. If he gets more 
than his competitor per unit for his 
surplus, it may reduce or even offset 
the depreciation in price, due to a 
larger surplus. If all dealers had the 
same proportion of surplus and all 
paid the same price for market milk, 


then he who got the highest price for 
surplus would pay most to his pro- 
ducers, 

This leads to a discussion of the 
variance in prices paid by concerns 
built up on the basis of marketing 
milk and those originally manufac- 
turers of milk by-products. The re- 
cent high prices of. whole milk have 
drawn into the market as dealers 


certain concerns which formerly were 
entirely engaged in making milk 
These concerns first ap- 


products. 


Dealer A Dealer B Dealer C 
100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100. Ibs: 
Milk. Milk. Milk, 
1.65 Ibs. 2.5 Ibs. 
3.75 lbs butterfat $1.01 hatter tag $1.53 
> cream). «$1.03 
| 10 Ibs. | 
| skim in | 
| condensed .10 
17.26 Ibs. | ab i dhs. 
: iw ski 
| Cheeawiee 83 bakeries. .08 
| 15 lbs. | 
skim in Jo 
| cheese .. .27 
| 
| : | 
| i | | 
| 20 Ibs. 
20 Ibs. : | skim in 
skim to ; condensed .20 
bakeries .10 | | | 
18.35. Ibs. | 
i skim to 
jt 


60 Ibs. 
whole 


milk ....$2.60 


The causes for variation in the 
prices paid by Boston dealers to the 
producers which supply them are il- 
lustrated in the diagram given above. 
Each of the three dealers, A, B, and 
C, pays the same amount for the 
milk marketed as whole milk and 
each pays the same amount for milk 
used for any one avenue of surplus. 
The difference comes in the relative 
amounts of whole milk to surplus, and 
to the yariations in the uses to which 
the surplus is put. 

Each of the vertical columns repre- 
sents 100 pounds of milk, divided into 
the pounds marketed as whole milk, 
as cream, as butterfat, as skim 
cheese, a8 condensed skim milk, as 


| 
bakeries .09 | 


casein and the pounds of skim milk 


sold to bakeries. The prices for each 
class are the amounts left after de- 
ducting the cost of manufacture from 
the market price. 

The prices are based on 10 cents 
per quart for whole milk, which 
amounts to 4,4 cents per pound after 
deducting transportation and other 
charges. Butteraft as cream is figured 
at 69 cents per pound, butterfat 61.5 
cents per pound, the value of skim 
milk when made into cheese at 1.8 
cents per pound, when made into 
casein at 1-4 cent a pound, when sold 
to bakeries at .52 cent per pound, 
and when condensed at one cent a 
pound, 


peared in the cities es 
cream sellers gradually drifting ix 
milk selling and as they came u 
the price plan of the Federal Com: 
sion and later the NEMPA, such 
cerns found themselves criticised 
producers in not paying as muc 
old line milk dealers whose busine 
was started purely on the milk ha’ \- 
dling basis. - 

The old line milk dealer had re 
up his purchases with a view to sup- 


. plying his milk trade. He buys of 


enough dairies to carry his business 
during the period of least production 
and during ‘the flush months returns 
the surplus price for his excess. 
The creamery as other manufacturing 
concern which had a large purchasing 
area will necessarily suffer in price 
comparisons until it can build up a 
whole milk business equal in pro- 
portion to its entire business to that 
of the straight milk dealer. This 
might be done by quitting the manu- 
facture of by-products but that means 
the closing or sale of plants, and thi 
abandonment of territory likely to be 
needed later. a 
It has been possible for some of 
these concerns by reason of especiz 1 
efficient plants, management and bus 
ness connections, to pay enough more 
for surplus manufactured to largely 
offset the difference between theirs 
and old line dealers total prices. O 
large concern has paid very compara- 
ble prices by turning over to its pro- 
ducers a large share of its net earn- 
ings, sometimes spreading such earn- 
ings over a period of months in an in 
creased price paid for products and 
sometimes paying dividends to pro- 
ducers at the end of the year. Re- 
cently this concern has arranged to 
apply such earnings above a fixed rate 
of interest on the investment, to the 
payment of an agreed purchase price 
for the property ,thus paying for and 
transferring to its producers the en- 
tire facilities for marketing milk and 
by-products of milk. > 
Meantime under present conditions, 
prices between dealers will vary, by 
reason of proportion and value of sur- 
plus. And in the stage during which ~ 
a manufacturing business is trans- 
formed into a whole milk business, | : 
such manufacturers may pay less per 
pound or quart for milk unless they — 
make up the price by getting more 
for by-products, or divide their profits — 
in the shape of cash dividends oa 
transfer of property to their produc- — 
ers, 


Se 


USING MUCH GRAIN 


‘Important testimony in regard to 
the cost of producing milk was — 
brought out in a recent study of W. — 
H, Bronson, of the new department of © 
statistics of the NEMPA. Reports 
from a large number of farmers in all 
the New England states showed tha 
nearly all of them are feeding grain 
to their cattle this summer, This 
would not have been true a few years . 
ago. 

In Connecticut every farmer re-- 
ported feeding grain. In Massachu- 
setts the grain feeders were 93 per 
cent. in New Hampshire 83 per 
cent., in Maine 80 per cent. and in 
Vermont 70 per cent. It was no 
ble that a very large proportion, 
per cent., in Connecticut and iv 
state less than 37 per 


gust price to a record level. 


8.91 per quart. 


_ The Nashua market is now organ- 
ized on the NEMPA basis which is 
working out satisfactorily in other 
cities in the Merrimac valley and will 
vithout doubt bring equal satisfaction 
o the Nashua producers and dealers 
er they have given it a fair trial. 
the principal consuming centers 
n this district are now organized. 
The organization of the Nashua 
narket was brought about by con- 
certed action of the producers to 
place themselves on an equal footing 
‘with the producers who supply other 
ies which haye been prevously or- 
anized on a satisfactory basis. While 
dealers did not all adopt the new 
lan promptly, in the end all but one 
ecognized the organization of the pro- 
ucers and are getting their milk 
rom their old sources. 


_ The one dealer who refused to rec- 
gnize the organization is securing 
milk for the present from other 
ources but the farmers who supplied 
im are well taken care of as their 
product is going to Methuen and com- 
‘Manding the market price.  l- 
though some of the dealers stood out 
against the organization some days, 
the differences between them were 
‘matters of opinion and principle and 

Hid not result in any disagreeable ar- 

ument. The absence of any bitter- 
mess was so apparent that it was 
ommented on by a local newspaper. 
he first steps were taken toward 
the organization of the Nashua mar- 
_ ket in the latter part of June when 
presidents of the Hudson, Hollis 
d Milford sections of the district 
ich supplies the Nashua market 

alled meetings and discussed the sit- 


with other similar markets. Dele- 
eS were elected to represent these 
_ sections at a subsequent general 
meeting. 

_ At amass meeting July 20 a general 
_ basis of action was adopted and the 


a 


To determine whether 


the route the milk car takes. 


standard. 
pereae If you use 


. PRICE 10 CENTS PER QUART 
Delivered in Boston 


The price in your zone, given in the column under your dealer, 
If your milk tests more than 3.7% add .057 for each .1% above 


Ai 


‘The marketing committee set the “August price of milk at 10 cents 
quart, delivered in Boston, with the usual provision for surplus. This 
the regular seasonal advance of 1-2 cent per quart. 


It brings the 


Costs surveys showed that the average yearly cost of producing 
ilk at the present prices of feeds and labor would be 9.82 cents per 
quart at the farm. August costs, according to 10 year averages, are 
| 9.2% lower than the yearly average. The August cost at the farm is 


” 


Al Adding the cost of bringing the milk to Boston, an average of 1.52 

| cents per quart, makes the cost 10.43 per quart delivered. While it may 

oO look like poor business to sell milk at .43 cents per quart less than cost 

| it was the opinion of the marketing committee that only. the regular 
}| seasonal advance of 1-2 cent should be made. 


NASHUA NOW FULLY ORGANIZED 


following marketing committee was 
elected: F, G. Bagley of Hudson, Roy 
N. Campbell of Hudson, W. N. Hayden 
of Hollis, J. M. Currier of Ponemah 
and the district manager. This com- 
mittee was given authority, in ac- 
cordance with the bylaws of the 
NEMPA, to serve as the selling agent 
of these farmers and to make con- 
tracts with individual farmers in 
Nashua. 


During the last week of July this 
committee met the Nashua dealers 
individually and discussed the organi- 
zation plan and program, A propo- 
sition was put up to each dealer indi- 
‘vidually to enter into a contract to 
begin August 1 and to continue for 
one year, It provided that each 
dealer should secure his milk sup-~ 
ply through the marketing committee 
and pay for it on the basis of the 
Boston market wtih a premium added 
for nearby milk, As all the milk 
coming into the Nashua market was 
produced within 20 miles the extra 
value of such milk was obvious. 

Five dealers agreed to the plan and 
signed up before July 31. A mass 
meeting of the producers was then 
called and it was unanimously voted 
to give the dealers who had not 
agreed two more days and then to 
withhold their milk if they did not 
come in. Four dealers continued ta 
withhold their recognition of the or- 


. ganization plan and on July 2 their 


normal supply was cut off. They 
secured enough for their regular pa: 
trons for a time from outside sources 
but the farmers who had been sup- 
plying them were protected by tha 
organization which made arrange- 
ments to market their milk through 
the New Boston Creamery, one of the 
Plymouth Creamery system plants. 
This situation continued until Au- 
gust 12 when the largest dealer in 
the city found it impractical to con- 
tinue to secure an adequate supply of 


‘ai ; Whole Plymouth 
_ Zone Miles Milk Price Hood Whiting Turner Ctr. Alden Bros. Crmry 
er D>. 1-20 4,616 4,091 4,134 4,211 4,012 4,030 
2 21-40 4,115 3.590 3.423 3.710 3.511 3.529 
3 41-60 3.961 3.486 3.469 3.555 3.356 3.375 
61-80 3.922 3.397 8.430 3.516 3.317 3.336 
81-100 3.888 3.363 3.397 3.483 3.284 3.303 
6 101-120 3.855 3.330 3.364 8.450 8.251 3.270 
7 121-140 3.822 8.297 3.330 3.416 3.217 3.236 
141-160 3.789 8.264 3.297 3.383 3.184: 3.203 
161-180 3.761 3.236 3.269 3.356 3.157 3.176 
10 181-200 3.734 3.209 3.243 8.329 3.180 _ 8.149 
1 201-220 3.707 3.182 3.215 3.301 3.102 3.120 
2 221-240 3.680 8.155 3.188 3.274 3.075 3.094 
241-260 3.658 3.133 3.167 3.253 3.054 3.073 
61-280 3.631 8.106 3.140 3.226 3.027 3.046 
1-300 3.604 3.079 3.112 _ 8.198 


2.999 8.018 


> DAIRYMAN 


agreement on the same basis as those 
who had come in previously. Two 
other dealers followed suit the same 
day. At the present time there is 
only one dealer who has not recog- 
nized the organization and agreed to 
the price schedule for a year, the 
month by month prices to be propor- 
tionate to the Boston market price. 
The establishment of a market price 
comparable to other cities gives the 
farmers near Nashua two cents per 
8 1-2 quart can more than _ they 
would receive if they sent their milk 
to Boston, or if sold on the basis of 
railroad prices as has been the prac- 
tice. Seven hundred cans have al- 
ready been contracted for by indi- 
vidual dealers, This means a net re- 
turn of $420 more a month than the 
farmers would have received or $5240 


~ 


milk from outside and signed the 
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for the year. ~ 

The; actual price on which the 
Nashua district marketing committee 
bargained with each individual dealer 
was 1 cent per quart above third zone 
NEMPA price for railroad milk if de- 
livered at the dealer’s plant; for milk 
shipped by rail from within the 12 
mile limit a deduction of two cents 
per 8 1-2 quart can is to be made; 
for such milk as is collected by the 
dealer or his agents the deductions 
shall not exceed five cents per can 
within the six mile zone and not more 
than seven cents per can within the 
12 mile zone. Dealers agree to take 
the milk made by members of the 
NEMPA from which they are now 
receiving, subject to the rules of the 
board of health, and neither dealer 
nor producer is to stop without a 
two weeks’ notice. 


JULY PRICES AND SURPLUS 


Whole milk and surplus in each cwt. 


July prices by dealers 


Dealer Surplus Whole Milk Price paid f.0.b. Boston 
Hood 32.90 lbs. 67.10 Ibs. 3.8925 or .0837 
Whiting 32.95 Ibs. 67.04 lbs. 8.9259 or .0823 
[Turner Centre 31.41 lbs. 68.59 Ibs. 4.0120 or 0863 
Alden Bros. 49.72 lbs. 50.18 Ibs. 3.8130 or .0820 
Plymouth Creamery 58.69 lbs. 41.31 lbs. 3.8319 or .0824 
F. S. Cummings 21.88 Ibs. 78.12 lbs. 4.1309 or -0888 
Grafton Dairy 30.31 Ibs. 69.69 Ibs. 4.0573 or -0872 
Westwood Farms 16.62 lbs. 83.38 lbs. 4.2174 or .0906 
Seven Oaks 11.34 lbs. 88.66 Ibs. 4.3311 or 0931 
Elm Spring Farm 18.85 Ibs. 81.15 lbs. 4.1561 or .0893 
. . Boyd 23.58 Ibs. 76.42 lbs. 4.0790 or .0877 
Childs Bros. 14.92 lbs. 85.08 lbs. 4.2813 or .0920 
Providence Dairy 6.58 Ibs. 93.42 Ibs. 4.3852 or 0943 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In effect during August, 1920 
(Subject to Surplus) 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts 
Cwt. in. 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
3 ‘41-60 §.749 $1.902 3.607 $4.193 
4 61-80 -737 1.887 3.573 4.154 
5 81-100 -730 1.868 8.545 4.121 
6 101-120 723 1.853 3.516 4.088 
a 121-140 -716 1.839 3.488 4.054 
8 141-160 -709 1.824 8,459 4,021 
9 161-180 -702 1.810 3.436 3.994 
10 181-200 .695 1.795 3.412 3.967 
11 201-220 .689 1.780 3.389 3.939 
12 221-240 -682 1.766 3.365 3.912 
13 241-260 .675 1.756 3.347 3.891 
14 261-280 -668 1.742 3.324 3.864 
15 281-300 -666 1.733 3.300 3.836 
At R. R. Stations Inside Massachusetts 
Cwt. in 
Zone Miles 814 /Qts. 2114, Qts, 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
1 1-20 $.887 $2.218 $4,171 $4,849 
2 21-40 -792 1.975 3.740 4.348 
3 41-60 -764 1.912 3.607 4.193 
4 61-80 “157 1.898 8.573 4,154 
5 81-100 -750 1.883 8.545 4,121 
6 101-120 743 1.864 3.516 4.088 
q 121-140 “742 1.849 3.488 4.054 
8 141-160 -735 1.840 3.459 4,021 
9 161-180 728 1.825 3.436 3.994 
10 181-200 ty 8 3.412 3.967 


26 1.810 
Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer 


will pay the average 


monthly quotations of the Boston Chamber of Commerce for creamery extra 
butter per pound. This price per pound or per point, shall be added to each 
0.1 of 1% above 3.7% and deducted for each 0.1 of 1% below 3.7% for each 


ewt. of milk so purchased. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farms and R. R. or milk station 


a premium of 2.3 per ewt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection of receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 
These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight. 


is the price paid per cwt. for 3.7% milk. 3 
the 3.7% standard. If it tests less than 3.7% subtract .057 for each .1% below this 


you own cans between farm and milk station add 0023 per cwt. to the price after making the addition or subtraction as above. : 
ay To find the exact amount of your check multiply the number of ewt. sold in July by your dealer’s price after having made the above adjustments. 


SSS NS 
5 ZONE TABLE OF PRICES PAID IN JULY BY BOSTON DEALERS FOR 3.7 MILK. 


your milk check for July is correct find out what zone you are in, or how many miles your R. R. station is from Boston via 


F. Grafton Westwood Seven ElmSpring F. C. Childs 
Cummings Dairy Farms aks ‘arms Boyd Bros. 
4.329 4,256 4.416 4.530 4.355 4.228 4,480 
3.828 8.755 3.915 4.029 3.854 3.777 4,083 
3.674 3.601 3.761 3.876 3.700 3.622 3.929 
3.635 3.562 3.722 3.835 3.660 3.583 8.889 
3.602 3.528 3.688 3.802 3.627 3.550 3.856 
3.569 3.495 3.655 3.769 3.594 3.517 3.828 
3.5385 3.462 3.622 3.736 3.561 3.483 3.790 
8.502 3.429 3.589 3.702 3.527 3.450 3.756 
3.475 3.401 3.561 3.675 3.500 3.423 3.729 
3.448 3.374 3.534 3.648 3.473 3.396 3.702 
3.420 3.347 3.507 3.621 8.446 3.368 3.675 
3.393 3.319 3.480 8.593 3.418 3.341 3.647 
3.372 3.298 3.458 3.572 3.397 3.320 3.626 
3.3845 8.271 3.481 3.545 3.370 3.293 3.599 
3.317 3.244 3.404 3.517 3.342 3.265 2.572 
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PERSONAL WORD 


With this issue of the New Eng- 
land Dairyman, I surrender the job 
of editorial managemeent to Mr. Pi- 
per, I shall continue to write a 
“Personal Word” to the members and 
shall contribute special articles upon 
particular subjects. The general 
policy of the paper will be under my 
supervision and will continue to be 
conservative and constructive, dealing 
exclusively with organization and 
marketing problems. 

This change of management will 
release me from a burden of detail 
and give the paper the advantage of 
trained supervision. It has been a 
pleasure but also a task, to prepare 
copy, attend to the details of print- 
ing, proofreading, make-up, etc. At 
times it has been impossible to give 
it proper attention. I hope Mr, Pi- 
per will be able to develop a snappy, 
readable sheet, that will keep us all 
on our toes. 

I believe the Dairyman has been a 
great help in quickening and sustain- 
ing the organization. Its monthly 
message has aroused an interest in 
and appreciation of the Association 
and its problems. The farmers 
through it get information of general 
and local conditions, not otherwise 
available. I take a justifiable pride 
in the amount of information it car- 
ries back to the farms. 

In some respects, we lead the coun- 
try. No other section is able to re- 
port the amount and percentage of 
surplus on the market from month 
to month and its value as disposed of 
by the various dealers, It is such 
facts that should enable us to form 
constructive judgments and build up 
better practices. 

So here’s success to Editor Piper 
and to the New England Dairyman,a 
better man in charge of a better pa- 
per, devoted to better organization 
and better returns for better products, 
that will build up better homes for 
the best people. 

PATTER. 


In the long run, real work pays bet- 
ter than Ponzied finance. 

Our statistician says that farmers 
work 13 hours a day. This is no news 
to the farmers. 

Perhaps it is because real farmers 
are using so much daylight that they 
are averse to any compulsory plan 
of saving it. 

In reality it is the farmer who is 
saving the daylight, 13 whole hours 
of it, while his city cousin is saving,— 
how much daylight? Will some one 
please tell us? 

The true way of saving time is in 


as expected and 


spending it in age honest pais } 


work which produces something good 
for yourself and for the world; work 
which brings a fair and honest return 
in money and in satisfaction. 

The time is near at hand when all 
men will be called to account, to say 
whether they are engaged in an es- 
sential or a non-essential industry, 
whether that which they are produc- 
ing is a necessity or a luxury. The 
farmer can look forward to that time 
with satisfaction. 

Then he can stand sturdily on his 
record of 18 hours of work, not just 
now and then, but week after week 
through these years of world recon- 
struction. And it will be work for 
the production of the first necessity 
of life, good, wholesome farm raised 
food. 

While others may be hunting for 
excuses for soft jobs, for luxuries un- 
earned, for precious hours wasted, 
for half-hearted work, for strikes and 
under-production, these 13 hour a 
day farmers can look the reconstruct- 
ed world in the face, knowing that 
their record is good and that they 
have played the game, this game of 
real work. 


It is with satisfaction that the 
NEMPA sees the Nashua market com- 
pletely organized along the same 
sound lines which have been tried out 
in the sister cities of the Merrimac 
Valiey. It was less of a contest over 
prices than for the recognition of a 
principle. The dealers believed that 
they should have the right to select 
any schedule which they chose to 
follow and pay the farmer according- 
ly. They stood on the platform that 
it was just and fair in every way for 
them to pay the farmers on the basis 
of railroad prices, irrespective of the 
location or quality of the product. 

The market committee was backed 
by the membership in its contention 
that nearby milk in any sizable mar- 
ket is worth a slight premium by vir- 
tue of the saving to the dealers and 
the fresh condition in which it can be 
marketed. The outcome of the 
Nashua situation is a decided vindi- 
cation of the soundness of the claims 
of the producers and another indica- 
tion of the strength which producers 
have when they come together for a 
just and a common purpose. We 
congratulate the producers of the 
Nashua district. 


MISTAKES 

In their talks and writings, the of- 
ficers of the NEMPA have publicly 
stated that they had made mistakes. 
We do not believe it always good to 
parade our failures before the public 
eye, but when things do not turn out 
it is necessary to 
\ change, we believe our membership 
is entitled to know about it for their 
guidance in the future. It is the 
very essence of the NEMPA plan that 
the producers themselves shall run it, 
shall dictate its policies and actions. 
Somewhere in the Grange ritual it 
says “let us treasure up the lessons 
we have learned both ‘by successes 
and failures, plan wisely and hopefuly 

for the future,” etc. 
So before long, we propose to run 
a series of articles in the Dairyman, 
devoted to mistakes of one sort or 


another, that the NEMPA has made, . 


what was done to remedy them and 
how the situation now stands. 

We shall present also some of the 
faults that have not been corrected 
and ask for suggestions with respect 
to them. We hope the members will 
read these articles carefully and write 
us about them, 


In focussing public attention on the 
decrease in the number of cows on 
New England farms we are not sound- 
ing a fire alarm but calling for a se- 
rious and thoughtful consideration of 


‘the dairy industry as it is today in 


our home states. The decrease is 
not a cause for frenzied rushing 
about, for the blowing of horns and 
the clang of bells, or for the short 
time mighty effort and risk of life of 
the firemen. It is a cause for clear 
thinking and for wise and continuous 
action along lines which conform to 
fundamental economic laws. 

The decrease is a serious matter 
when viewed in the light of its ef- 
fect on New England agriculture. 
But it is not an accident. It came, 
and is still coming, as the result of 
causes and conditions which made it 
inevitable. It is not yet possible to 
say definitely what these causes are 
but we believe that when all the 
facts regarding the dairy industry in 
New England for the past 25 years are 
brought together, these causes will 
be apparent. Then it will be the 
privilege and the duty of the NEMPA 
of all farmers in New England, and of 
everyone else interested in the future 
prosperity of this region, to stand to- 
gether in a consistent effort to remove 
these causes or lessen their bad ef- 
fects. 

It is no accident that Phillipston, 
Mass., has lost 27 per cent. of its cows 
while the adjoining town of Temple- 
ton has gained 12 per cent. in the 
same time; no accident that Bristol 
county has gained 27 per cent. while 
the adjoining county of Norfolk has 
lost 25 per cent.; no accident that 
Massachusetts has lost 15 per cent. 
while New Hampshire has lost only 
nine per cent. When all the facts 
are known and brought together, defi- 
nite causes for these differences will 
be apparent. These causes operate 
locally but we believe that they origi- 
nate in New England-wide conditions 
and that they must be considered and 
met fairly on a New England-wide 
basis. 

These causes are economic, There 
are sections of New England which 
are So rocky and so far removed from 
transportation lines that their best 
crops are black spruces and wildcats. 
It is better that these sections should 
be left to produce the crops to which™ 
they are naturally fitted. There are 
other sections which are the natural 
location of cities. These should and 
always will be too thickly populated 
to make dairying a proper business 
enterprise. But in between are great, 
fertile farm lands where the supply 
of fresh dairy products should be 
constantly flowing toward the cities 
and where the natural conditions are 
favorable for the farmers to secure a 
reasonable profit. 

No advantage -can come from try- 
ing to establish dairying on a profita- 
ble basis in sections where practical 
experience has shown that it is un- 
profitable. Great advantage can come 
from distinguishing between those 
regions where dairying is or can be 
made profitable and where it does not 
now return a profit to the farmer and 
where it cannot be made to do so. 
We believe that when the dairy situ-. 
ation throughout New England is 
viewed squarely and in the light of 
real facts, such as we are getting in 
this cow census and through the 
definite information as to costs of 
grain and labor in all parts of New 
England, then this difference between 


_ selling agent, just as that coal 


ference has no ralaiont to 
ty or town lines but is related 
nitely to facilities for economic 
portation and other factors which 
ter into the marketing side of 
dairy industry. Whatever is 
must be done on a New England 
basis, It is a problem to be met on z 
commodity, not a community, basis. 


GOOD CONTRAST 


We are interested keenly in a state- 
ment given out by the consulting ec- 
onomist of the United Mine Work 
of America regarding the price 
coal and the various charges which e 
ters into the price which the cons : 
in Boston must pay. Chiefly are we in 
terested in making a comparison — of 
these costs with the various fe 
which enter into the price of milk Ko) 
the consumers of Boston. x 

The statement shows that co 
costs $3.90 at the mines and $14.60 
the Boston consumer. Leaving ) 
freight rate of $3.20 a ton out of the 
question, the remaining $7.40 repre 
sents the total of the various mar- 
gins. There are three of these mar- 
gins, comparable to the three margins 
which enter into the price of 
to the consumer. By 

The operator’s margin at the mit ne 
is comparable to the farmer’s margin 
at the farm. The operator gets a 
margin of 65 cents a ton or a little 
more than 16 per cent. of the actu al 
cost of production. If there is any 
farmer who is getting a profit of more 
than 16 per cent. from his milk busi- 
ness we should like to make his ac 
quaintance and find out how he does 
it. 


milk 


At the other end of the line #l 
coal retailer gets a margin of $3.46 
ton or 31 per cent advance over what 
the coal costs him. This margin -is 
comparable to the margin of the milk 
dealer. Both coal and milk retailers 
have to maintain expensive i 
systems which must be paid for out 
of this margin. (We are not here 
questioning the justice of this 31 p 
cent margin, 

In between these two coal ma 
comes the margin of the selling agent, 
who is comparable to the N. E. M. P. 
A., the selling agent of the farmers. 
The selling agent for the coal me 
gets a margin of $3.29 a ton on coal 
which costs him $4.55 a ton. This 
figures out at a little better than 
per cent margin with no expensive 
systems to be taken out of it. _ & 

The N. E. M. P. A. renders the 
same selling service, and we 
considerably greater one, at a cost 
of one-half of one per cent. We are 
willing to stand on that record of 
comparison. We find that we can do 
business for the farmers on this neg- 
ligible margin and expect to continue 
to find it sufficient. 

It is interesting to note also, 
increase in the margins of the coal 
men since 1914. The operator’s mar 
gin has increased 62.5 per cent, the 
retailer’s margin has increased 66.8 
per cent and the sales agent’s margi 
has increased 671.4 per cent. 
have not icreased our margin and do 
not expect to do so. But we are | 


4 


or 


2 
pins 
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dleman is. The difference is in work- 
ing co-operatively like the N. HB. 

Pp. A, and working for every 
there is in it, like the coal m 


i: ioe se lock hel dy 


_ private ee is a 
ss conducted for profit. I be- 
the purpose in offering stock to 
oducers is that of profit. I be- 
V 78 the owners of these concerns 
x that producer investments will 
to insure or increase profits. I 


rk. For instance: 
By creating an interest in the wel- 
are of the concern, a spirit of co- 


Ipful suggestion. I heartily approve 
such relations between dealer and 
ucer, but I believe that they can 
developed without the farmer put- 
g money into the concern and I be- 
ve they can be better developed, if 
does invest, by permitting the 
mer to put his money into a class 
stock that will entitle him to par- 
fpate in the deliberations upon and 
termination of the plans and poli- 
3 concerning which his views are of 
iy lue, In other words, if his invest- 
ment is desirable to create a friendli- 
‘ness toward its policies, his invest- 
ent should be in a form which gives 
m a voice in fixing those policies, 


uld not sacrifice otherwise,, except 
0 safeguard their investments. This 
applies especially to two things, price 
and quality. The sacrifice made by 
oducing better milk or taking a less 
ice, would be borne alone by the 
‘producers and the gain, if any, go to 
other class of investors. The gain 
would be divided among those who 
were not affected by the conditions 
that made such gain possible. I be- 
leve that any advantage arising from 
and through the producer, should go 
othe producer. Allied to this prop- 
ition is the idea that ownership in 


its policies and practices. This sim- 
‘ply means the old, worn out practice 
of “taking the enemy into camp.” By 
pe ying for the use of producers’ money 
what it would cost to get the use of 
other money, the concern might get 
rid of criticism without paying for 
silence. 
By developing a personal loyalty 
‘among producers on the strength of 
Y articipating in its earnings. I note 
at every concern offers “preferred” 
ock, that is, stock with a limited 
dividend and no voting rights, unless 
‘dividends fail for a long period. Per- 
4 ional loyalty to a concern in which a 
oducer has no voice, is a shallow 
ope. I believe the real reason back 
the personal loyalty idea, is the 
plief that it will insure a supply of 
roducts at times when they other- 
se might fail. That would simply 
ean to insure profits to those whose 
profits might otherwise fail. No in- 
rease in dividends could fall to the 
class of stock offered farmers because 
1e rate is fixed. Continuance of 
pply could give them no gain, while 
failure of supply might cause them a 
Io oss. “Heads I win, tails you lose,” 
‘Insurance of supply simply means in- 
‘surance of profits to another class of 
e vestors. 
_ I believe that no individual or class 
producers can permanently gain 
by anything which does not benefit the 
whole industry. Practices or poli- 
financially helpful to one concern, 


- that group. 


see several ways in which it might 


the concern may silence opposition to 


the hand of the association. 


in oy f id T G 
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er which the financial interests of a 
minority may be protected n- 


hanced by injury to those outside 
I have said enough, I 
think, to make my position clear with 
respect to investments by producers 
in private corporations handling dairy 
products. 

I do believe in producers owning 
the facilities for marketing their prod- 
ucts. I believe such marketing 
facilities should be run on the ser- 
vice basis, not the profit basis. In oth- 
er words, that the producers should 
own and operate the equipment for 
delivering their milk to the market 
and for the manufacture, storage and 
sale of surplus which the market will 
not absorb as whole milk. 

I believe each producer should own 
an interest in such facilities propor- 
tionate to the amount of business he 
does through them, and that such in- 
vestment should return to him a fair 
and reasonable interest which would 
be charged to operating costs. I be- 
lieve that the earnings of such plants 
or systems of plants, over and above 
fair and reasonable allowances for 
depreciation, interest on investment 
and proper surplus or sinking funds 
should be added to the price paid 
for products handled. 

Profits should be paid to producers 
as a patronage dividend, not to a cer- 
tain class of investors as a profit div- 
idend. I believe this system is 
bound to come, slowly but surely, and 
that through it our goods can be made 
to return a better price to the pro- 
ducer without increase to the con- 
sumer. But if that be not possible, 
it would be at least enable producers 
to market their products at cost and 
give them access to those who buy 
such products for use instead of for 
resale at an added cost, designed to 
yield profit. 

My views are called “radical.” I 
print them over my own signature and 
assume individual responsibility with- 
out committing the NHMPA‘* or the 
Dairyman, in any way. I believe my 
employers are entitled to my views, 
that they may know what sort I am 
and fire me if I don’t fit. I wish 
every reader would write me his 
opinion of the ideas I have tried to 
state. PATTEE. 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 

One 
great advantage of this department, 
as compared with similar efforts in the 
state agricultural colleges, is that it 
will be New England-wide in its scope 
whereas the efforts of the college ex- 
perts must be confined to their own 
states. 

Mr. Bronson is well qualified for the 
leadership of such an important work. 
He is a native of Connecticut and 
spent his early life on a farm in New 
York state. After graduation from 


*the Rome Free Academy he taught 


the union school in Perryville, N. Y.; 
for a year and a half and then entered 
the state agricultural college at Cor- 
nell. He was graduated in 1913 with 
the degree of B. S. and for the next 
two years was an instructor in agri- 
culture in the high school at Marlbor- 
ough, Mass. From 1915 to 1917 he 
Was an extension specialist of farm 
Management at the Massachusetts 
Agricultutral College, but gave up this 
position to enlist as an ensign in the 
navy, ; 

On his return to civil life in January 
1919, he was made an extension pro- 
fessor of farm management at the 
college and remained until last fall. 
During the last college year he did 
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graduate work at Cornell specializing 
in studies of statistics and rural eco- 
nomics. He will give his full time 
to the NEMPA until October when 
he will take up special work at Har- 
vard University. During these few 


More Improvements than All tt Mt um 
Combined il 


Other Makes 


months he will get the new depart- 
ment well organized and in such 
condition that the work can go on 
under his general direction, without 
his having to give his entire time to 
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Crawford One-Pipe Furnaces are ; 
made to utilize to the utmost the 
principles on which all one-pipe fur- § 


naces are designed. 


Chief among their many features ts 


are: ' 


oni 


1, Full-size uptake pipes which permit 
rapid and unrestrictéd circulation o 


air, 


a very important essential in 


efficient and economical heating. 


. The Crawford lLow-Geared Grate 4 
which operates more easily than the § 
erdinary kind, and allows the use of § 
short grate bars, that do not bind if § 


slightly warped. 


Ashpit deep and roomy enough to 4 
let ashes fall clear of the grate 4 
bars—helps to prevent their warping +‘ 


—easy to clean out. 


The 100 Series Crawford One-Pipe } 
Furnaces are designed primarily for 


burning coal. 


Furnished either with | 


patented rodless steel radiator or { 
with one-piece csat-iron radiator. The 3 
0100 Series—designed for burning 5 
wood—have two large fire doors and 3 
a generous combustion chamber. 


Before deciding on your furnace, be 
sure to see the Crawford at your lo- 3 


cal dealer’s. 


Or, if he hasn’t one in } 


stock, please send us his name and ; 
we will mail you a catalog filled with ? 
information which will help you in 4 


making your selection. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, § 


Furnaces and Boilers 


31-35 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 


F. C. WARNER, Manager 
226 Howard Building 
Providence, R. I. 


Under the new price agreement ef- 
fective July 1, producers supplying 
the Newport market received a net 
increase of two or more cents per 
quart for July milk over what was 
received for June milk. The follow- 
ing prices were paid for July milk de- 
livered to the dealer’s plants: Island 
Creamery, 10 cents per quart; Aquid- 
neck Dairymen’s Association, 10 1-3 
cents; Newport Dairy Company, 10 
cents. 

Since Ju’y 1 the surplus has been 
materially reduced and at present all 
the surplus of the market is finding a 
ready sale at good prices in outside 
markets. During the past month 
Seven more members signed new 
dues orders on their dealers. 

South County, R. I. 

During the past month a section of 
Rhode Island was canvassed which 
never before had been visited by a 
representative of the NEMPA. The 
dairymen of this section were well 
informed of the association and its 
work as many of them read the New 
England Homestead but they had 
not been officially visited, 

T. G. Hazard Jr., secretary of the 
South County local and Extension 
Specialist in Dairying Loydd, assist- 
ed in canvassing the territory which 
extends from Kingston to Westerly 
along the railroad. Hleven new 
members joined the association as a 
result of these visits, Back dues 
were collected from one member and 
a dues order was received from an- 
other member. All but two dairy 
farmers in this locality now belong 
to the association. Since several 
dairy farmers live near to Hopkinton 
City an effort will be made to form 
a local there a little later. 

President David Swift and Secre- 
tary Nathan W. Whipple Jr. are plan- 
ning to canvass the Cumberland, R. 
I., section early in September for new 
members and to secure back dues. 

Bristol County, Mass. 

At a meeting held recently in Fall 
River, with the officers and prominent 
producers of Bristol county, Manag- 
ing Director Pattee told some of the 
things which the NEMPA is accom- 
Plishing and how it affects each lo- 
cality and every producer in New 
England. He showed how produc- 
ers from every state are supporting 
the organization and making it pos- 
Sible to increase the work and make 
it more effective. He reported the 
number of members in Bristol county 
and the number of dairymen who had 
not paid their dues. County President 
Elmer Poole called for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to what should be 
done to meet the situation and it was 
the general sentiment that an effort 
should be made to reorganize the lo- 
cals. 

Rhode Island milk producers are 
showing increased interest in better 
cows. Two pure bred live stock as- 
Sociations have recently been organ- 
ized. The district manager had the 
Pleasure of Speaking at the field 
Meetings of the Rhode Island Hol- 
stein Friesian Association and the 
Rhode Island Ayrshire club. The 
Holstein breeders met at the farm 
of J. E. Singleton at Willum Lake 
and the Ayrshire men met at the 
farm of R. L, Knight in Oaklawn, 


WESTERN MARKET 


DISTRICT 
R. D. LULL, Manager 
393 Main St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Prices in the different markets in 
this district for August are as follows: 


Brattleboro 10c per qt, 
Greenfield 106.57? 12? 
Holyoke Die: as? 
Springfield LOG 2a 
Webster 10C "a2" 
Worcester Oe jee 


The above prices are all f, 0. b. 
market subject to deductions for haul- 
ing except in some cases of milk 
lying close to market where full mar- 
ket prices are paid at door. 

The milk supply in most of these 
markets continued to be quite plenti- 
ful throughout the month of July but 
during the first two weeks of August 
has begun to decrease materially. 

August 1 E. N. Kearney, who had 
been operating in the milk business 
in Worcester under the firm name of 
“Bonny Brook Farm Co.” disposed of 
his entitre business. The business 
was not sold, however, to one party 
but split up among dealers already 
operating in this city, George Hair 
purchased two retail routes, H. A. 
Smith one, Henry Wentzell one, 
Charles |Johnson, two, and the C. 
Brigham Co. taking over the remain- 
der of the retail and all the wholesale 
business. 


This of course has split up the 
moverment of Kearney’s supply. The 
milk at Warren and West Brookfield 
which he was getting has mostly gone 
to F. B. Mallory of Springfield, who 
operates a truck in that vicinity. His 
North Brookfield supply has mostly 
been absorbed by George Hair and 
Charles Johnson. The MHarvard- 
Sterling load is being taken by the 
C. Brigham Co. until such time as 
they get placed elsewhere, Most of 
that adjacent to Sterling Center has 
already been sold to A. D. Perry and 
at the present time other dealers are 
figuring on some of the balance. We 
believe that by Sept. 1, this load will 
all be absorbed by the Worcester and 
Leominster dealers. 


Mr. Kearney had been doing busi- 
ness in Worcester for about 10 years 
and had proven a successful milk 
salesman and those with whom he 
had done business will regret his 
taking this step. His reasons for 
closing out were largely the help 
question. 


It was my pleasure during the weék 
of July 19th to travel thru some of 
the New York territory with Mr. Pat- 
tee. A series of meetings were held 
during that week as follows: Monday 
evening, Eagle Bridge; Tuesday, John- 
sonville; Wednesday, Easton; Thurs- 
day, Granville and Friday ,at Salem. 
These meetings were all well attended 
and great interest was shown in the 
work of the organzation. During 
the day many individual members 
were called on. To one whose work 
has been mostly in territory near the 
markets it was indeed very interest- 
ing to get the point of view of the 
long distance shipper. Everywhere 
the organization was uppermost in 
the minds of the producers and their 
confidence in the NEMPA unlimited. 
They seemed to believe firmly in a 
marketing agency which was able to 
handle their marketing problems in a 
successful manner, 
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An analysis is helpful but not conclusive. 


less cost per sack. 


What any thinking dairyman wants is a ration that will § 
increase the yield of butter and milk and at the same time re-° 


Pail 


You can ake 
a ration of stock feed, oat hulls and cottonseed meal that win | 
have some protein content and an equal amount of fat at a 4 


q 
. 
} 


tain his cows in perfect health; in other words, a ration that | é 


will build up his herd and not val it down, 


Stevens’ 44 Dairy Ration was built 
by three of the wisest and most 
practical breeders of Holstein cat- 
tle in the country. Your calves will 
be stronger, your cattle will hold 
their flow of milk longer, and your 
milk will cost you less than any oth- 
er ration you have ever used. 


Send for special circular and the 
name of-your nearest dealer. 


3.OR 4 Ne 
OF 


MILK 


The Park & Pollard Co. 


Board of Trade Bullding 


{31 State Street 


Boston, Mass. | 


Start a 


Savings Account | 


By Mail TO-DAY With The 


COSMOPOLITAN 


TRUST CO. 


BOSTON 


Over $15,000,000 Resources 


Money Goes en Interest 


the 


65th of each month 


was the rate of our last dividend. 


Why be 


satisfied with less interest on your money? 


Deposits by mail receive special 
Mail Yours 


attention. 


to-day 


Write for FREE BOOKLET, “Banking by Mail” 


: 
aad By oe 


wee 


as transportation and markets. 
simply give the figures and ask 
every reader of The Dairyman 


are the county records: 

istol © gained 3116 27% 
xe lost 107 14% 
lost 399 5% 

~ lost 5410 14% 
lost 2687 15% 
lost 2128 15% 
lost 4686 16% 


Nz lost - 71 16% 
Issex lost 2620 16% 
arnstable lost 535 19% 

‘ost 2817 22% 

Hampden lost 2655 23% 

Norfolk lost 3030 25% 
uffolk: lost 476 42% 


f ingle years but represent the average 
for five preceding years. The figures 


1899 1904 
1079 995 
239 181 
441 474 
330 342 
100 80 
540 525 
195 187 

. 163 749 
_ 428 387 
430 429 
328 168 
536 499 

_ 917 968 
1316 1387 
965 1027 
497 442 
128 167 
944 963 
158 TAT 
594 600 
654 567 
347 330 
1005 1160 
767 732 
967 969 
286 280 
159 150 


29285 28815 


1899 1904 
424 391 


given under 1899 are the average 


numbers of cows in each town for 
the years 1895 to 1899. The figures 
under 1904, 1909, 1914 and 1919 repre- 
sent similar averages. By comparing 
the averages of the five year periods 
the trend of dairying can be seen in 
each town and in each county. 

We want to know what these figures 
mean, whether they are gains or loss- 


-es; and we invite and urge every 


reader to help us understand the rea- 
sons for losses as well as the reasons 
for gains. On Page 2 of this issue a 
blank is printed for the convenience 
of members in giving us reasons for 
conditions in their own community. 
We want a lot of these blanks re- 
turned; the more the better. The 
opinion of one farmer may not be con- 
clusive but the same opinion given by 
a thousand farmers will be a valuable 
piece of testimony regarding actual 
conditions. And among these expres- 
sions of opinions we expect to find 
suggestions as to causes which we 
have not thought of. Will you help 


turn the cow around in the way she 


ought to be headed? 


ae - Average for five year period ending: 


1909 1914 1919 Loss 


939 745 662 38% 
155 114 74 69% 
578 489 457 3%t 
292 239 255 23% 
76 87 89 11% 
444 388 440 18% 
200 209 181 1% 
117 638 687 9% 
393 325 300 29% 
451 355 288 33% 
122 76 48 85% 
498 405 327 38% 
971 972 829 15% 
1225 1168 1102 237% 
1092 1013 1118 15% 
415 394 254 59% 
146 114 144 12% 
1053 891 840 11% 
726 507 664 12% 
564 532 491 17% 
517 421 358 45% 
311 243 233 31% 
1053 1016 958 4% 
7184 668 483 37% 
1015 864 791 18% 
332 268 232 18% 
195 292 341 114%$ 


27958 24547 23314 


1909 =61914 1919 Loss 
382 422 391 1% 
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Simple and 
Sanitary 
Teat-cups 


The simplicity of ‘construc- 
tion of the De Laval teat-cups 
is plainly shown in the illus- 
tration. They are easily tak- 
en apart and {put together, 
and very easy to clean and keep clean. 

The rubber lining is simply a straight piece of rubber tubing. 
It is small enough to fit the smallest teat and is held in the 
metal casing, which is large enough to fit the largest teat. Hence 
the De Laval teat-cups are self-adjusting. They are made in 
only one size, which fits all teats. 

The liner is made of pure rubber, scientifically correct in 
construction and design, producing a massaging action on the 
teat between suction periods. 

A flexible rubber mouthpiece is formed by the top of the 
liner in such a way that no metal touches the teat. 

The De Laval Milker is faster, more economical and more 
reliable than any other method of milking. The sanitary fea- 
tures are of special importance. It is quickly and easily cleaned, 
and is used by many dairies in A. R. O. work and where certi- 
fied milk is produced. 

An additional insurance of lasting satisfaction to users of 
De Laval Milkers lies in the De Laval Company’s well-known 
facilities and reputation for service. 


Write to nearest De Laval office for Milker Catalog 


mentioning number of cows milked 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


aD er ee alt aol oe 


A River 


of Milk 


If you can imagine 
the water that falls over 
Niagara changed to 
milk and flowing contin- 
uously for five nights 
and five days, you will 
realize the volume of 


milk produced in the 


United States in 1919. 
The. sensitive quali- 
ties of this mighty flood 
of human food need con- 
stant protection, and 


the increasing use of 


5 Cieaners and c Jegnsel. 


in thousands of dairies, 
creameries and cheese 
factories proves its 
great assistance in the 
safe marketing of deli- 
cate milk foods. 

This cleaner is pure 
and purifying. It sweet- 
ens, freshens and cleans 
clean. Every particle is 
such an efficient clean- 
ing particle that it 
eal cleaner. 
nomical cleaner. 


Indian in Or der from 
circle. 
your supply 
house 
It cleans 
esas clean 


The J. B. Ford Co., © 


101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte, Michigan, 


BARNSTABLE 
Barnstable 
Bourne 
Brewster 
Chatham 
Dennis 
Hastham 
Falmouth 
Harwich 
Mashpee 
Orleans 
Provincetown 
Sandwich 
Truro 
Wellfleet 
Yarmouth 
County 

# Gain 


BERKSHIRB 
Adams 
Alford 
Becket 
Cheshire 
Clarksburg 
Dalton 
Heremont 
Florida 
Great Barrington 
Hancock 
Hinsdale 
Lanesborough 
Lee 
Lenox 
Monterey 
Mt. Washington 
New Ashford 
New Marlborough 
North Adams 
Otis 
Peru 
Pittsfield 
Richmond 
Sandisfield 
Savoy 
Sheffield 
Stockbridge 
Tyringham 
Washington 
West Stockbridge 
Williamstown 
Windsor 
County 

¢ Gain 


Average for five year period pi 


1899 1904 1909 1914 
483 421 425 446 
148 156 153 138 
144 110 - 110 101 
175 146 126 114 
192 147 144 140 
130 116 96 85 
360 342 342 | 325 
191 207 176 154 
21 22 16 11 
150 128 122 140 
59 68 79 (63 
180 164 174 169 
198 209 226 158 
95 81 89, 99 
139 129 112 125 

2655 2465 2395 2280 


Average for five year period ending: 


1899 1904 1909 1914 
630 655 755 751 
216 256 262 262 
392 393 277 252 
575i 605 611 661 
311 316 286 286 
392 491 521 465) 
542 564 591 494 
380 307 301 2351 

1135 1135 1183 1137 
444 486 462 343 
517 530 528 494 
691 766 790 668 
576 684 626 617 
513 492 481 479 
395 37T 342 376 

57 63 56 55 
98 96: 104 80 

1240 1228 974. 909 
502 522 430 449 
261 315 265 219 
241 249 234 169 

1054 1213 1206 1038 
367 340 386 372 
589 555 492 379 
407 422 410 345 

1297 1379 1374 1821 
630 671 603 559 
308 230 324 332 
328 820 306 282 
389 321 349 331 

1152 1206 1239 1085 
537 576 521 373 

17065 17565 17090 


S Change less than 1% 


PLYMOUTH 
Abington 
Bridgewater 
Brockton 
Carver 
Duxbury 
Hast Bridgewater 
Halifax 
Hanover 
Hanson 
Hingham 
Hull 
Kingston 
Lakeville 
Marion 
Marshfield 
Mattapoisett 
Middleborough 
Norwell 
Pembroke 
Plymouth 
Plympton 
Rochester 
Rockland 
Scituate 
Wareham 
West Bridgewater 
Whitman 
County 

t Gain 


S Change less than 1% 


Average for five year period ending: 


1899 1904 1909 1914 
285 244 275 293 
418 462 479 413 
692 808 881 818 
129 125 116 96 
248 264 194 178 
502 547 569 584 
113 118 126 114 
247 251 240 235 
134 155 158 174 
477 533 520 502 

65 38 48 26 
174 183 194 182 
263 269 257 250 
105 119 123 107 
380 338 332 326 
210 252 228 183 
608 614 661 646 
218 223 215 131 
160 155 139 119 
404 342 332 350 

TT 118 168 85 
220 212 230 254 
208 193 172 202 
300 280 311 280 
207 205 239 206 
667 688 695 645 
280 289 299 272 

7791 8025 8201 7671 
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WhenyoubuyaGENCO. 
Light You may well look | | 
upon it with the confi- 
dence you place in your 
favorite work horse. 


It has no “weakest” point, | 
for its strength is see 
lutely uniform throu 
out. Allpartect GENGO 
light are built, assembled 
and tested in one big 
plant, the only plant in 
America making Gener- 
ating Sets and battery 
complete. Send for Cat- 
alog 4E. 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co, 


{ Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Somersworth, N. H. 


See us at the Eastern States 
Exposition, 
Mass., Sept. 19-25, 1920. 


Write us your wants. 


DEMING 


PUMPS ini WATER SYSTEMS 
with Motors or Engines 
PUMPS TO PUMP 
ANYTHING 
that can be pumped 
Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


For Running Grindstones, Washing 
Machines, Sewing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators 


The “Ohio” Blower Cutter, 
an 11-inch feed with a 6- | 
H. P. Engine 


A Full Line in Stock of All the Above . 
Write for Catalog and Prices ' 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. | 


15 Custom House Street, Boston 
“$3 Ganal St., Providence, R. L. 
13 Exchange SB, Portland, Me. 


LABEQ 


we 


faints free. C. H. DANA co 


8§ Main Street 


sn 


Springfield, || | 


“HAFA-HORS” Engine} | 


Dairy 


. Proneering 


N EVERY great industry you will 
find some man—some dominant per- 

: sonality —whose thoughts and ideals 
are so closely identified with it that they 


become part of the industry itself. 


To dairymen and dairy farmers, the 
name of P. M. Sharples means Progress. 
That is because the improvement of 
dairying has been the one big thought 
of P. M. Sharples for nearly forty years. 


Birth of Made-in-America 


Separator 


Back in 1884, Mr. Sharples under- 
took to give the American dairyman a 


more efficient method of 


separating 


milk. As a machinist he had set up and 


repaired the cumbersome, 


inefficient 


foreign machines with which the Ameri- 


can dairymen were first supplied. 


The 


first big task he set for himself was to 
build a better separator—an all-Ameri- 


can machine. 


His first Separator won high favor 


with American dairymen. 


Sharples improvements followed, one 
after another, until all were finally em- 


bodied in the Sharples 
Cream Separator. 


Suction-feed 
This machine over- 


came the wasteful, fixed-feed principle 
and made uniform clean skimming pos- 


sible at any speed. 


Saving Millions of Pounds 


of Butterfat 


Through this machine, Mr. Sharples 


realized his first dream of Progress. 
made possible the saving of millions of 


It 


pounds of butterfat which was trans- 
lated into millions of dollars of added 


prosperity to the dairy industry. 


To help other branches of dairying, 


Mr. Sharples 


invented the accepted 
standard machines for the separation of 


whey and for’ clarifying and emulsify- 


ing milk. 
An Organized Interest 
in Dairying 


But machines alone could not express 
Mr. Sharples’ ideas of service to the in= 
dustry. He gathered around him an or- 


ganization of men who believed with his 
own faith in the future of dairying— 


shared his foresight and vision in connec- 


There are no 
substitutes 


hon dairy foods 


tion with its development and 
multiplied his own energy in giv- 
ing life to his ideals. 

These men have not stopped at 
selling Sharples machinery and 
saving money to the dairymen. 
They have worked hand in hand 
with the faculties of agricultural 
colleges, with the officials of ex- 
periment stations, with breeding 
associations, with the National 
Dairy Council — with every 
agency, to make the dairying in- 
dustry better and more powerful. 


A Sharples Keynote 
for Dairymen 


It isa Sharples slogan—‘*There 
are no substitutes for dairy foods, ’’ 
that has become the rallying cry 
of dairy farmers throughout the 
world. It voices the faith of P. 
M. Sharples. It expresses the 
belief that makes the Sharples 


organization a powerful part of: 


every movement for the upbuild- 
ing of the industry. 

With this confidence as a foun- 
dation, the Sharples organization 
thas built the greatest separator 
business in the world—selling 
more separators than are sold of 
any other make, American or 
foreign. 


Get Acquainted at 
National Dairy Show 


These men of the Sharples or- 
ganization want to meet other 
dairymen at the Sharples Exhibit 
at the National Dairy Show at 
Chicago. They will be there to 
give service. They will help any 
dairyman with the solution of 
the many problems of the dairy 
industry. 


The Sharples Building in Chicago, 565 
West Washington Boulevard, is permanent 
headquarters for the Middle Western 
Sharples forces and for any dairyman who 
can make use of their services, Visitors are 
welcome any time. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, West Chester, Pa. 


e-140 


Branches: CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO—TORONTO 
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Page Ten HE 
COW CENSUS BY COUNTIES 


Average for five year period ending: 


BRISTOL 1899 1904 1909 1914 1919 

Acushnet 362 403 432 389 639 

Attleboro 682 813 541 772 691 

Berkeley 333 335 318 315 265 

Dartmouth 1556 1679 1969 2060 2319 

Dighton 312 358 377 342 331 oe ae ee ig y, . 
Easton 541 623 588 589 556 Sroecoa fa) Feit! tal fee (el EE a perpee & 
Fairhaven 417 374 445 482 575 Ary = Je che VE a ‘ i AA F: ~ 
Fall River 562 523 507 374 296 fee! s. Fi er = ee Caey Wm. Loud 
Freetown 239 234 213 175 159 Th —— Ea — sg | ‘ NG Lei are eae $: 
Mansfield 199 219 281 268 302 | anti et 4 Bree | 
New Bedford 551 535 582 507 446 barns, 

North Attleboro 530 518 655 550 508 

Norton 284 287 354 373 372 

Raynham 352 300 397 390 365 

Rehoboth 1143 1167 1207 1245 1220 

Seekonk 880 993 914 865 929 

Somerset 365 463 496 536 538 

Swansea 780 868 836 816 811 

Taunton 761 997 1138 963 975 

Westport 1012 = 1059 1099 1112«1291 

County 11895 12770 13615 13125 13590 

t Gain 


Saves Half the Barn Work _ 


é 
Average for five year period ending: 


FRANKLIN 1899 1904 1909 1914 1919 = Loss Every Day 
Ashfield 911 928 857 807 731 19% OES for the barn what machinery does for 
Bernardston 531 482 459 $93 380 28% the field —releases man power — makes 
Buckland 534 582 525 424 400 25% it possible for one man to do the work 
Pe cociat on oa a 518 462 19% of several—helps solve farm hand scarcity. 2 
pre oe ee Set re dane te ae 
Conway 1019 ©1077 945 921 829 18% done «ith ‘alé-2e bel eben +e ane 
Deerfield 999 901 850 994 799 20% equipped with Louden Steel Stalls and Stan- 
Erving 131 110 114 78 92 37% Louden Litter Carrier chions, Litterand Feed Carriers, Automatic Water _ 
Gill 480 450 440 376 404 16% does away with back-straining ae eee a "hat pate 
Greenfield 789 818 791 804 701 11% Wee carries manure 4 big increase in milk yield poieee of better 
Hawley 348 430 435 318 285 26% ee ane eee healthy, presies outer a eee ae 
nels A Ss ms an 385 337 19% on any farm. A boy operates it The Loa ten, heschee ca J 

evere 297 221 «= 85% ~«—ssécasily and eafely. AS iowa ae 
Leyden 235 48—(iti88BC~=C:C(i«G:CSC(‘«‘“‘é KS «© 85% © Louden'224-PageCatalog OE SEE _ _ Fenelon 
Monroe 115 122 95 61 36 68% —sent prepaid — shows Louden 4 THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. Fa 
Montague 596 532 466 531 423 29% Stalls and Stanchions, Litter and Please etd coc ont a chemicr Saieimat 
Now Salem 285 314 246 249 191 30% Ferd part nnee! oa ee the books eee below: 
Northfield 700 665 639 583 594 15% Pidists, HacaendiGases ania: “ccKGuden Mlustrated. Catalo 

oists, Darnan arage O28 ang | I a t t b ild ( d 1) if ae date 

Orange 658 722 691 647 508 22% pe aera Ventilators— Every- | xpect to build (remodel) a barn about (date) 
Rowe 235 244 225 176 169 28% ing Seo 
Shelburne 913 899 741 689 701 23% Write Us 2bovt your barn building 
Shutesbury 112 108 98 66 62 UG. © elgg (Cake Comey Bane oe 
Sunderland 680 597 436 483 387 43% oe ee eee 
Warwick 212 223 208 165 144 32% 24 
Wendell . 135 151 126 108 97 28% ce 
Whately 524 507 678 549 487 1% e 3 
County 13395 13635 12615 11670 10645 > e., 

@ Gain +3 ; 

Average fer five year period ending: : : 

NORFOLK 1899 1904 1909 1914 1919 Loss y 
Avon 119 123 160 180 168 28% 4 
Bellingham 477 476 417 338 385 19% 
Braintree 420 461 438 426 377 10% 2 4 
Brookline 399 306 231 124 143 64% x. 
Canton 388 416 434 412 367 5% | 
Cohasset 219 247 217 192 239 8%t b 
Dedham 501 499 437 468 406 18% e 
Dover 592 577 422 335 293 50% 
Foxborough 348 337 343 280 253 27% at 
Franklin 630 641 586 569 529 16% : 
Holbrook 146 131 154 154 155 5%t ; 
Medfield 454 417 297 244 188 58% ia 
Medway 407 405 392 384 361 11% , 
Millis 416 481 498 450 379 8% : 
Milton 820 782 720 648 594 27% 
Needham 670 115 671 428 431- 35% a 
Norfolk 312 272 295 248 147 52% 
Norwood 371 335 359 420 303 18% a 
Quincy 648 631 709 619 652 Ss Happy Days for the dairyman when bossy gets her nose inte a ul 
Randolph 202 240 264 359 258 FGE° Hee Den eat eee eee ean ide ee 3 
Sharon 289 274 241 256 230 3% from the farmers whose product it “alll Bi 3 ‘ 
pein 348 342 388 359 340 2% saistnrer, Lani eates Dann ‘Gratad a preteens te Sa a has "cost sheet. 

pole 478 440 430 436 408 15% 

Wellesley e 
3 aaa re re a ite ia fe THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY Dept. D Cincinnati, Ohio 
Weymouth 483 557 520 519 497 3%t a * 
*Wrentham 428 479 4265 443 395 1% | 
County 11587 11330 10704 9936 9142 

* Including Plainville , 

Hyde Park included in Bos 

pe. ton t BALA yer TIONS 


S Change less than 1% bis 8 é A | : For All Sarr Stock 


West Springfield 805 
_ Westfield 746 
Wilbraham 580 
— County 

ft Gain 

_--§ Change less than 1% 


ss WORCESTER 


“ 1899 
Ashburnham 348 
Athol 421 
Auburn 665 
‘Barre 1598 
Berlin 497 
Blackstone 319 
Bolton 634 

Boylston 670 
- Brookfield 581 
Chariton 985 
Clinton 139 
 ‘Daiia 196 
Douglas, 219 

679 
‘ 614 
475 
921 

E 1466 
Harvard 1084 
Holden. 729 
_ Hopedale 95 
__-Hubbardston 734 
Lancaster ; 484 
Leicester 467 
_ Leominster 676 
_ Lunenburg > 623 
ee ‘Mendon 456 
‘Milford 348 
_-‘Millbury 634 
New Braintree 991 
_ North Brookfield Bis 
Northborough 657 
Northbridge 324 

Oakham 509 
_ Oxford 475 
Paxton 331 

Petersham 462 
_ Phillipston 251 
Princeton 1038 
_ Royalston 434 
Rutland us 716 

Shrewsbury 796 
Southborough 993 
‘Southbridge 580 

_ Spencer ; 860 

Sterling 1289 
Sturbridge my 
‘Sutton 669 

_ Templeton 418 
Upton ; 421 
. Uxbridge 549 
_ Warren 1125 
_ Webster 238 
_ West Boylston 634 
_ West Brookfield - 623 
‘Westborough : 1035 
‘Westminster ; 471 
_ Winchendon 412 
0 1690 


11884 


37982 


204 
684 
989 
581 


12486 


1904 
349 
436 
695 

1753 


959 
1230 
507 
692 
410 
385 


348 | 


1199 
260 
574 
616 

1045 
544 
462 

1702 


39354 


534 


11596 


1909 
375 
502 
616 

1698 
552 


587 
1086 
578 
542 
1402 
39479 


1914 


1110 
431 


317 


10067 


Average for five year period ending: 


1914 
352 
460 
663 

1267 


454 
362 
1212 
33803 


1919 


885 
371 
563 


391 
9197 


aE 
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Urging them to ‘‘KEEP UP PRODUCTION, ’’ 
which cannot be done without feeding a 
grain mixture of quality to bolster up the 
pasture—especially in the fall, The New 
England Dairyman, official paper of some 20,000 good dairymen, says 
“the outlook for high prices for milk is very promising.” 


Milk prices have been going up generally 
this summer. Probably without an excep- 
tion anywhere in the country, the best 
prices ever paid for September milk are 
being paidnow. 


With September milk bringing $3.50 
or more per 100 lbs., a ton of productive 
grain mixture composed of BUFFALO 
CORN GLUTEN FEED, wheat bran or 
millfeed, etc., costing $75 or less, liberally 


fed with good roughage, is producing 
Beet econ milkers $200 to $300 worth 
of milk. 


The man who feeds BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED generously, summer as 
well as winter, never complains of a lack 
of profitin dairying, nor does he say much 
about poor cows. BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED, abundantly fed makes 
cows better cows, heavier milkers. 


FEED UP! Your dealer should have BUFFALO 
CORN GLUTEN FEED. If he does not, write us 
for sample and literature, and give us his name. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
_New York Chicaga 


_ Made in New England? * ; 


aoe ® @ 
Ret ae 
al oils : 
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The Yardstick of Roofing Value. 
What is it? It’s the cost per 
square foot per year of service 


T aoesn’t pay to gamble with roofings. 
You won’t gamble if you buy Bird's 
Neponset Paroid for that new roof of 
yours. For more than 20 years it has 
proved its worth. If your dealer cannot 
supply you right out of his stock, we will 
ship you direct. 


BIRD & SON, inc. (Established 1795) East Walpole, Mass. 
—————$—$—$—_——————————— ee 
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NORTHERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 


CARL A. SMITH, Manager 
477 Essex St. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NEARBY MILK 


The following prices have been an- 
nounced in this District for August 


milk: 

Manchester 79c (per 816c qt. can) 
Nashua 83.4¢ ee ee ware 
Lowell 91.3¢ dan A elgg ad 
Lawrence $1.10 vi tt | ie 
Haverhill 91.3¢ SRN laa 


Above prices for such milk as is 
delivered at the dealer’s plant. Prices 
at the farmer’s door to vary. In Low- 
ell and Nashua deductions for cartage 
to be definite according to zones. In 
the other cities to be arranged ac- 
cording to costs. 


. Wise Bees Save Honey 
eo’ Wise Folks Save Money 


Interest Begins 
SEPTEMBER 1© 


| 
See A4:%, | 


SAVE TWIGE AS MUCH 


this year as you did last. 


it is easy when you 
make up rar mind—a er account by mail 
with us will help. Write for ‘Banking by Mail” 


HOME SAVINCS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1869 
75 Tremont Street Boston 9, Mass. 


A TRADE MARK REG,U.S.PAT. OFF. 
{\ will reduce inflamed, swollen 
be) Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
iBunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
. Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 


as it is @ positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 
A the hair, and youcan work the horse, 
$2.50 per bottle, delivered. 

8 Book 7 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens. Strains, Bruises; 
stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 per bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Will tel} you more if you write. 
Liberal Trial Bottle for 10¢ In stamps. 

W.F. YOUNG, INC. 165 TempleSt., Springfield, Mase, 

GE apes: Cae 


A puncture-proof tube FREE with e 
Transco Tire ordered. ‘Trans-continental 
Tires are reconstructed and guaranteed 
on 6,000 mile basis. 


Price Includes Taubes and Tires 
as ptieie aaves $ 6.75 84x4 $11.25 


B3K4 ....c00ee » x5 
In ordering state whether SS or CL Is desired. 
Send $2.00 deposit for each tire. Bal. C. O. D. 
subject to examination. 5 pee cent special dis- 
count ff full amount sent with order. 


| We send you our guarantee bond | 

os with order. This is your protection 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL TIRE CORPORATION 
pt. 467 321 E. 33rd St,, Chicago, Hl. 


es, 


infected sores quickly _ 


NORTHERN FIELD 


H. P. ADAMS, Manager 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


During the past month I have vis- 
ited the following locals: Derby, Or- 
leans, Brownington Center, Barton, 
West Burke, WLyndonville, Sutton, 
Ryegate and Groton, Vt. 

At Derby President Harry Robbins 
and Secretary Kilborn were very 
busy haying but both gave valuable 
aid in laying out routes for me to 
cover and with their direction I went 
alone, Twenty-four new members 
were enrolled and a considerable sum 
in back dues was collected. L. B. 
Holmes was of special assistance in 
getting me in touch with non-mem- 
bers. 


The two days at Orleans were 
rainy so President B. S. Kelley and 
Secretary E. J. Freehart traveled with 
me. Several new members were en- 
rolled and a number of old members 
who were in arrears paid up to date. 
Through the fine work which is being 
done by the president and secretary 
this local is rapidly nearing the 100 
per cent. membership mark. Much 
of the credit for the strong local as- 
sociation at Orleans is due to the 
live wire secretary. 

Brownington local is in fine condi- 
tion because of the constant attention 
given it by the secretary, Harry Le- 
land. So thoroughly has he covered 
the field that it was possible for us 
to obtain only 10 new members in 
going the rounds in two days. Only 
a very few members were in arrears 
on their dues. r 

At Barton I found that the secre- 
tary, C. A. Nutting, has moved to St, 
Johnsbury Center. I called on Presi- 
dent Cleveland and he visited non- 
members with me, also members 
whose dues orders were void. Five 
members were added to the Barton lo- 
cal.The’ need of a secretary is ob- 
vious. 

West Burke local has not held its 
annual meeting this year and there 
are no Officers. But there is a good 
membership and two days’ work there 
added several memberships and a 
considerable sum in back dues. 

President W. P. Russell and Sec- 
retary Ray Burrington of the Lyndon- 
ville local were busy haying but they 
were able to give me good directions 
as to to who to see and how to find 
them. George Whipple was also de- 
cidedly helpful in steering me around. 
Fourteen new members were obtained 
and practically every menber who 
was back on his dues paid upto date. 
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CREAMERY 
" EQUIPMENT 
WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 


12 SOUTH MARKET ST. 
BOSTON,~ MASS. 


STOCK BARN‘ 


TINGS 

MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 
SUPPLIE? 


Ross Blower Cutters 


FOR BETTER SILACE i 


eee 


ter 
CNR 


* 


- 


Take | Use Ross || 
Care of Cutters 
Your . 
Corn, Write 
There is Us 

Money Your 

in It. ae eae. : uy et Wants 


Equipped with greatly improved seli feed. Does 
away with one man. You don’t have to push the 
corn. There is no other, like it. Equipped with 
Rockwood Pulley. Your belt does not slip. Equip- — 
ped with non-clog pipe reducer. Enough said. 


sce ie Soi en a a i i ale ee cee 


Write for BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 

Catalog RL hn wanen ton tere 

A Ross Blower and : 
an able 


$385 


Write Today 


Saxon Keresone Engine 
_ lf ordered within 30 days. 


eae week ee 


See us at the Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Mass., September 19-25, 1920. 
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NOBODY EVER CHANGES | 
FROM HOLSTEINS 


Once a dairyman keeps Holstein Cows and from his 
records learns that they are the real profitable milk makers, |f 
he clings to the big Black & Whites. | 

By similar calculation he does not pay two men to do the ; 
work of one. Just simple business sense makes the Holstein | 
cow the choice of the dairyman, who must make “more milk 4 
at the same cost.” ‘ : 

Send for the complete Holstein story.. 

THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
¥. L. Houghton, Secretary 306 Hudson Street. Brattleoro, Vt. 


J 


It’s Time to Feed More Concentrated Feeds ~ 


To make your cows profitable winter milkers you_must put more 
vitality into them now. The failing pasture won’t do it. They need a scien- 
tifically prepared, concentrated feed to keep them in shape and keep up milk 
production. Here it is. ; 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 
The Guaranteed Milk Maker 


This feed insures you satisfaction and proft—a finely ton- 
ditioned herd, and a higher milk production instead of a 
failing one. The guarantee behind International Special has 
stood pat with thousands of Dairymen. It’s not an experiment 
—it’s a paying investment. Make us prove it. Do it before your cows start slip- 
“at Order a ton from your dealer today—or write us for a supply if he doesn't - 
andle it. 

INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphie 


Live Agents Wanted 


ess men and their farms confirmed 
‘this impression, Through Kirby, Lyn- 
onville and up the Wheelock road 
I did not meet a single man who re- 
fused to become a member of the 
- NEMPA and there was only one who 
did not pay up to date. 


like West Burke, has no 


Sutton, 
_ Officers, but there are several real 
supporters and boosters in the town, 
such men as.. B, Norris, Mr. Colburn, 
Ralph Seymour and W. N. Robinson. 


_ Haying also prevented President 
' William Thompson and Secretary W. 
_ D. White of the Ryegate local from 
putting in much.time with me. Quite 
a number of members were back on 
their dues butin nearly every case 
they paid up to date and signed new 
dues orders. 


Groton is without officers but has a 
good memberships. Several new mem- 
bers were added as the result of my 
visits and some back dues were col- 
lected. : 


pe Burke, Groton and Sutton to elect lo- 
eal officers. The quickness with 
which locals without officers become 
unbusinesslike and lax shows the im- 
perative need of having the officers 
of the locals elected at the regular 
time. 


NORTHWESTERN VERMONT 


q be I found the best of feeling toward 
the NEMPA in my July trips to visit 


the locals in this section. At Water- 
_ ® pury Mark Moody wished me good 
luck as I started out with County Sec- 
retary Marshall. We had a busy time, 
Among other things we started Steve 
Guptell on his way as local secre- 
_. tary and visited several staunch farm- 
ers like Henry Humphrey. At Waits- 
field we arrived unannounced at the 

farm of George Jones. He said he 
_ Was busy but could not get so busy 
that he could not find time for the 
_ NEMPA. 


At Middlesex and Moretown , we 
worked among the patrons of Bryant 
and Chapman with assistance from 
_ the live wire local secretary, L. C. 
Jones and by F. M. Goss. At Barre 
J found the local secretary, J. C. Cum- 


ing, busy in helping to put across the 
_ new co-operative creamery with only 
tuberculin tested cows on any of the 
‘farms supplying milk to the creamery, 
I have just completed a canvass of the 
_ Northfield region where the treasurer, 
_ $H.M. Dole and the secretary, J. H. 
Hazen assisted me. They are both 
very busy men and regret that they 
are not able to give more time to the 
NEMPA. They and other leaders are 
on the alert to do whatever they can 
to further the interests of the as- 
_- sociation. 


Wile working in Northfield one pa- 
tron of a Boston dealer asked about 
_ the attitude of the NEMPA toward 
-- the advertising plan which had been 
_ proposed by that dealer. . I referred 
him to the last Dairyman. He had 

not waited for that but had sent a 

letter to his dealer directing him not 
to deduct anything for advertising 
_ from his check without being autho- 
_ ized to do so by the NEMPA. That 
is the kind of a spirit I meet 
verywhere. Vermont farmers are 


JAMES GOUGH. 


Meetings will be held later at West | 
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You Can’t CompeteWith Machinery 


Mixing feed on the farm is old fash- 
ioned, like threshing with a flail. 


The modern time and money saving 
way is to have it done by machinery 
on a large scale. 


In our mills we mix a ton of Unicorn 
Dairy Ration in one minute at a 
power cost of a few cents. 


Labor is scarce and high priced. You 
can use yours more profitably on 
other work. 


Unicorn requires no labor. Ready 
to feed, you get it as you need it. 
No worry or work of keeping on 


hand a supply of many different 
kinds of feed. 


Made of the best feeds: Put together 
in the right way by men who have 
learned by experience. 


GU, SIS 
PROTEIN 24% FAT 45% 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 0% 

MED. BY ee 
CHAPIN & CO. 
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“Better Sires—Better Stock” 


We will award a money prize of 
$1,000 to the county that first 
eliminates its inferior sires. 


This prize will be awarded under 
rules provided by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Be wise. You can’t compete with 
machinery. Lower your milk pro- 
duction cost by feeding Unicorn. 


Detailed information on request. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago 
Dept. X, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


ity Milk Strainer 
WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely 
Remove Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine it 
May Be. 

In daily use at the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government, Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest 
Dairymen in the country. 

We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 

Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely 
clean milk, 


“A” Strainer Funnel 
“B” Sterilized cotton through which milk 
MUST go. 
“C” Coarse wire screen ring for clamping 
cotton pad to bottom of funnel. 
| “D” Wire Clamp 
THAT’S ALL. 


C. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 
General Agent for New England States. 
H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
Agent for Maine and N. H. 
A. E. Houston, Bath, N. H., Agent for Grafton Co., N. H. 
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COW CENSUS BY COUNTIES 


Average for five year period ending: 


HAMPSHIRE 
Amherst 
Belchertown 
Chesterfield 
Cummington 
Easthampton 
Enfield 
Goshen 
Granby 
Greenwich 
Hadley 
Hatfield 
Huntington 
Middlefield 
Northampton 
Pelham 
Plainfield 
Prescott 
South Hadley 
Southampton 
Ware 
Westhampton 
Williamsburg 
Worthington 
County 

t Gain 


1899 
1409 
1430 
466 
493 
590 
369 
271 
1021 
274 
1105 
334 
326 
299 
906 
171 
424 
299 
899 
757 
718 
354 
554 
639 
14098 


1904 
1385 
1501 
532 
352 
680 
365 
244 
1151 
333 
1138 
336 
361 
3L8 
870 
159 
489 
294 
911 
755 
735 
387 
515 
613 
15224 


1909 
1346 
1439 
495 
490 
726 
354 
192 
1193 
321 
1078 
315 
325 
221 
798 
160 
406 
305 
947 
792 
75T 
412 
451 
507 
14029 


1914 
1045 
1234 
390 
395 
601 
248 
152 
1142 
253 
1015 
284 
306 
216 
654 
120: 
332 
290 
846 
701 
691 
320 
386 
411 
12032 


Average for flve year period ending: 


Beverley 
Boxford 
Danvers 
Essex 
Georgetown 
Gloucester 
Groveland 
Hamilton 
Haverhill 
Ipswich 
Lawrence 
Lynn 
Lynnfield 
Manchester 
Marblehead 
Merrimac 
Methuen 
Middletown 
Nahant 
Newbury 
Newburyport 
North Andover 
Peabody 
Rockport 
Rowley 
Salem 
Salisbury 
Saugus 
Swampscott 
Topsfield 
Wenham 
West Newbury 
County 

# Gain 


S Change less than 1% 


1899 
363 
786 
602 
432 
154 
466 


94 
589 
360 
693 

15870 


1904 
413 
1002 — 
692 
448 
837 


749 
16185 


1909 
407 
1018 
688 
476 
997 


759 
16200 


1914 
340 
950 
457 
386 
902 


Average for five year period ending: 


DUKES 
Chilmark 
Edgartown 
Gay Head 
Gosnold 
Oak Bluffs 
Tisbury 
West Tisbury 
County 

¢ Gain 

S Change less than 1% 


1899 
73 
248 
17 
41 
116 
12 
155 
720 


1904 
88 
213 
21 
35 
113 
79 
169 
720 


1909 
119 
144 

22 
35 
106 
58 
164 
645 


1914 


Average for five year period ending: 


SUFFOLK 
Boston 
Chelsea 
Revere 
Winthrop 
County 


Hyde Park included in Boston 


# Gain 


1899 


1034 


1904 
731 
115 
128 

32 
1006 


1909 
823 
185 
142 

23 

1173 


1914 
567 
224 
187 

24 

1022 
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For The Boys 


With farm help scarce, 
boys must now do work 
formerly done only by men. 
James Equipment makes 
chores easy. 

336-page book on barns 
and labor-saving barn ma- — 
chinery sent on request, 
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James Mie Co,FeAtkinson Wis. Elmira. NVYMinneapolis Minn. 


ames Way | 


Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Barn 
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WRIGHT-ZituLeK CUMPANY | 
New England Distributors—12 South Market St., Bosten, Mass. _ 


COW COMFORT and 
MORE PROFIT | 
COW INVIGORATOR|| 


The REAL Cow Tonic 
Save the Calves 
Colic in Calves takes them off. | 


io Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 
DRDO ANI for new-born ealves 


KEP-OF-FLY—gives comfort to | 
COW INVIGORATOR animal peace of mind to owner | 
=== WILL GIVE —Keep the flies off. 


| The (OW-STRENGTH- Dr. Daniels ARGET—for Gar-| 


get in Cows. 


SG (\)'iereas|ai Ga ‘aq UDERKREAM—for Caked ana| 


a : hard Udders, Sore Teats. 
re Mi LK: FEVER DROPS—for Milk 
Fever. 

Get any of these comforts at your dealers, with free Book on |f_ 
Cows, or send direct to ia 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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TOP QUALITY 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING Fer Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


BOTTOM PRICE nen pragengts gett . bs 
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FURNACE | 


is “Everything That You ait SHH 
= 7 Ni x Expect” many 

| =e —And at Less Cost Vay =" 

HE Magee One-Pipe Furnace puts all "(alli cacal\-o (Gens 

T = 


os 


we a : 


the heat upstairs into the spieea a =f = = 
where it is needed. Your storage space 
in the ceilar is cool. 
There is perfect circulation, even temper- 
ature, health, safety and freedom from 
complication; and there is comfort in every 
room of the house, with this new and 44!\ Skt: 
revolutionizing system of heating, back of t = al eS 
which stands the sixty years of PEOgTOss x » 
and experience of the Magee Company. _ ls 
Our new, full illustrated book tells and 
pictures how this is done. Send for it. 
The Magee One-Pipe Furnace is 
the ideal heating system 


For Country Dwelling —Bungalow 
— Town House 


Especially desirable as an auxiliary to a large heate 
ing plant —will give that extra heat wanted in very 
cold weather, also for Spring and Fall use to take 
the chill off the house. 


="One! Pipe Does It AW | | 


MAGEE FURNACE €O., Inc., BOSTON, MASS. 


z| 
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WE HAVE RELIABLE DEALERS IN MOST 


WY : J 
EVERY TOWN IN NEW ENCLAND.---If for any | 
Y ‘ = = Yy 
resson there is no dealer near you, write us direct. . 
| MAGEE FURNACE CO., Inc. / 
: 
- 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 7 
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All the Drudgery taken Out of Separating By The _ , F 
Motor-Driven Primrose | 
Cream Separator — | 


The Primrose is different from all other Separators 
in many important points. 
HERE IS ONE: 

The Primrose is the only Separator with two wide open cream outlets. There is no wasting 
screw in the path of the cream. The regulating screw is in the skim milk outlet; adjusting it 
there you get the exact density you want, and all your cream goes out of the two always wide 
open cream outlets. 
~ This sensibte Primrose Separator improvement is saving cream and money that cannot be 
saved by any other separator. We stand back of this statement. 

Primrose efficiency has many other good reasons. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT FEATURE: - 

The Primrose is the only Cream Separator in which oil is forced through the bearings and 
not just to them. It is the only Separator in which the used oil is drained out automatically 
when the new oil is poured in. 

The secret back of the long easy running record of the PRIMROSE lies in its splendid lubri- 
cation; a simple splash and spray system which keeps all working parts drenched every moment 
of operation. An oil gauge glass shows plainly the right height of oil supply. Fresh oil may 
be added in a moment. 

The PRIMROSE stands highest with the most careful buyers among farmers and dairymen. 

They are built in four sizes and may be operated by motor, engine or hand. 

Sold by all International Dealers. 


Write for particulars to— 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


No. 43 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 
Or call at our exhibit at the 
Eastern States Exposition, Exposition Building, Springfield, Mass. | 
‘ Sept. 19th to 25th. 7 


- 
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E SURE TO ATTEND - 
_ ANNUAL MEETINGS 


pias meeting time is at hand. 
st the meetings of the locals which 
ecording to the bylaws of the asso- 


n must be held on or before 


Nov. 15. Then the iounty meetings 
hich must be held on or /before Dec. 
And last the central annual meet- 
g which will be held in Boston the 


Tuesday in January, rarrying 
- through Wednesday and possibly 
irsday. 

ms are being made to have these 
al meetings the best in the his- 
ry of the organization. Live issues 
: up for discussion and every effort 
W ‘be made to get an expression of 
opinion as to plans and policies from 
the producing farmers: way back ow 
e hills as well as from the centers 
ere more aggressive work has been 


- One of the most important features 
the annual meeting of the asso- 
tion is that an opportunity is to be 
en every member of the associa- 
‘to express his views at the Bos- 
meeting. The constitution of the 
‘N. EB. M. P. A. as an incorporated 
organization, provides that the county 
sidents, as representives of the 
county association made up of.locals, 
re members of the corporation and 
nave the voting privilege. 
- Heretofore these voting members 
‘e simply passed on the wishes of 
le producers, as expressed through 
locals. This year an attempt is 
be made to get a large representa- 
1 of producers to come in and 
peak for themselves. Not only can 
hey say what is in their minds but 
ley will have the privilege of intro- 
ducing business which will be acted 
upon promptly by the voting members. 
his plan will still further empha- 
ze the democracy of the association. 
iving the voting privilege only to 
nty presidents does away with any 
sibility of dominance by a nearby 
up of producers who would more 
urally attend the meeting. The 
ire of the leaders to give every 
individual member of the association 
a ‘chance to attend the annual meeting 
and ‘to take an active part in the busi- 
288 and the discussions will induce 
ven greater democracy of action. 
Meetings of Locals. 
One of the important actions to be 
1 en by the locals is in voting to 
nd a regularly appointed delegate to 
annual meeting in Boston. This 
10 way conflicts with the official 
resentation which the local will 
through the county association 
id its president, a voting member of 
orporation. But it does provide 
y for the local to make itself 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER, 1920 
AN OPINION FROM EXPERTS | 


“WE BELIEVE THAT A 3.7 PER CENT, FAT STANDARD IS 
A FAIR BASIS FOR USE IN DETERMINING A PRICE FOR MAR- 
KET MILK, FROM-A STUDY OF STATISTICS ON FAT AND 
TOTAL SOLIDS CONTENT OF MILK, WE BELIEVE THAT TO 
ASSURE A MINIMUM OF 12 PER CENT. TOTAL SOLIDS AS RE- 
QUIRED IN MASSACHUSETTS, A STANDARD OF 3.7 PER CENT. 
FAT SHOULD BE USED.” 

This is the united opinion of Prof. J. M. Fuller of the New Hamp- 
shire State College of Agriculture, Prof. H. B. Ellenberger of the 
Vermont State College of Agriculture, Prof. P. H. Smith of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and Prof. B. O. Fisher of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College. 

It was assented to unofficially by O. M. Camburn, head of the’ 
dairy division of the Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, and 
was arrived at in a meeting attended in part by Prof. W. P. B. Lock- 
wood, head of the dairy division of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 

It is an important opinion, coming from such men; an opinion de- 
SSE VINE the most careful consideration by every dairy farmer in New 
England, whatever he may think personally about the merits of the 
3.5 or the 3.7 per cent. standard. For it is an unbiased opinion, com- 
ing from the dairy experts of New England state colleges. 

The opinion was given seriously and with due consideration to 


the effect it may have on the future of the dairy industry. It was given 


after much time had been spent in the most careful consideration of 
all the available data bearing on the question. Elsewhere in this issue 


of The Dairyman some of the reasons for this opinion are given. 

The dairy experts were called together by the N.E.M.P.A. as the 
result of a decision to seek expert advice on this question of the right 
standard for market milk. Many farmers wanted the 3.5 per cent. 
standard; the dealers wanted a 3.7 per cent. standard. The sales 
committee wanted the RIGHT standard to-meet the Massachusetts 
legal requirements. 

The opinion given by the dairy experts was not based on ex- 
pediency ; neither the wishes of the producers, nor of the dealers were 
taken into consideration. The dairy leaders came together as experts 
to pass on the one question of WHAT BUTTERFAT CONTENT IN 
MILK WILL INSURE 12 PER CENT. OF TOTAL SOLIDS AS RE. 
QUIRED BY MASSACHUSETTS LAW: ! 

Note well that the opinion does not say that 3.5 per cent. milk 
will never give 12 per cent. of total solids, but that 3.7 per cent. 
milk is the lowest that will practically assure the legal standard of 


solids. The decision was made on the one question of meeting the 


legal required standards as regards solids. 

The opinion will be brought before the next meeting of the direc- 
tors of the N.E.M.P.A. for definite action. While the opinion of the 
dairy experts bears out the claim that a 3.7 per cent, milk is the low- 
est which can be safely sold in Massachusetts, the question of estab- 


lishing a standard for price negotiations is still open. 


50 Cents Per Year 


SEPTEMBER PRICE IS 
10144 CENTS DELIVERED 


-The sales committee of the N. E. 
M. P. A. sold September milk for asso- 


ciation members at 10144 cents per 
quart, delivered tin Boston, retaining 
cent. butterfat standard 
and the surplus provisions which have 
been in force for the past months. 
This advance of one-half cent to the 
farmer will be partly taken up by the 


the 3.7 per 


advance in freight rates which became 
operative August 25 but the new price 
means an actual increase of about 
three-tenths of a cent per. quart to 
the producer. The price to the con- 
sumer in Boston was advanced three- 
quarters of a cent, bringing it to 18 
1-4 cents. 

In preparation for negotiations on 
September milk prices the sales com- 
mittee secured figures on the actual 
advance in transportation rates. The 
advance of 20 per cent. in freight 
rates amounted to about one-fifth of a 
cent at 220 miles, the average distance 
from which milk is shipped to Boston, 
according to the findings of the feder- 
al regional milk commission. Farmers 
who ship from more distant points 
will have to stand a higher rate and 
those who ship from nearer points 
will have a smaller deduction for 
freight charges. 

Cost figures submitted by Wesley 
H. Bronson, director of the new statis- 
tical department, showed that while 
wholesale grain prices had decreased 
somewhat the retail prices out in the 
country had not shown much de- 
crease. Mr. Bronson’s figures showed 
that the cost of producing a quart of 
milk at the present prices of grain 
and labor would be 9.42 cents on a 
yearly basis. The cost of producing 
milk in September is 3.1 per cent less 
than the yearly average, making the 
probable September cost 9.128 cents 
per quart at the farm. To this must 
be added the transportation expense, 
also station expense and can charges. 

The question of keeping to the 3.7 
per cent. butterfat standard or re- 
turning to 3.5 per cent was the chief 
point discussed by the sales commit- 
tee. Many farmers wanted a return 
to the 3.5 per cent. standard. Dealers 
claimed that the 3.7 per cent. standard 
was the lowest which they could sell 
and cover the law. The sales com- 
mittee decided to seek the advice of 
dairy experts from the state colleges 
of agriculture in New England before 
making any change. 

Before ‘entering into negotiations 
with any dealer the sales commit- 
tee appeared before the Massa- 
chusetts commission on the necessi- 
ties of life and laid all the facts and 
figures regarding production costs be- 
fore them. The commission express- 
ed its appreciation of having these 
definite figures and manifested a de- 
cided interest in the producers’ point 
of view. 
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Decrease of Ten Per Cent. in New Hampshire 


New Hampshire has 9963 less cows than it had 25 years ago according 

_ to the figures secured by the NEMPA from the office of the state tax com- 

mission. This represents a loss of a little more than 10 per cent. as compared 
with a-loss of 15 per cent. in Massachusetts as shown by the figures given in 
last month’s Dairyman. 

Wide variation shows in the eomparison between counties. Coos county 
breaks all records secured so far in New England by increasing 61 per cent. 
in the past 25 years. Without this large gain to offset the losses New 
Hampshire would show as great a percentage of decrease as Massachusetts. 
Every other county in New Hampshire lost. 

The smallest loss was in Strafford county, 5 per cent., though Belknap was 
a close second with a loss of 6 per cent. Grafton and Sullivan counties each 
lost 8 per cent. and Carroll lost 9 per cent. The heavy losses were in the 
other counties as follows: Rockingham, 17 per cent.; Merrimac, 21 per cent.; 
Cheshire 23 per cent.; Hillsborough 25 per cent. 

As in the tables for Massachusetts these figures are given without any 


special effort at interpretation of the causes of gains or losses. Similar fig- 
ures are being secured from other New England states and when all are as- 
sembled the causes for gains or losses can be judged more wisely. The returns 
for 1920 are not yet available but from a few reports which have come in a 
still further decrease may be looked for. 

The number of cows listed in each town in New Hampshire in 1896, the 
number listed in 1919 and the percentage of loss or gain are as follows: 


Coos ROCKINGHAM 
1896 1919 Percent 1896 1919 Percent 
Berlin (225. 378 68% Atkinson 415 286 31% 
Carroll 210 248 18%# Auburn 244 255 A%t 
Clarksville 237 450 89 %it Braionod 343 260 24% 
Colebrook 797 1897 75 %t : 
: Candia 874 240 36% 
Columbia 412 784 90%t 
Chester 852 258 26% 
Dalton 400 624 58%t ; 
Danville 94 81 18% 
Dummer 179 258 41 %t 
Deerfield 637 316 50% 
Errol 93 103 11%t 
Derry 736 784 6%t 
Gorham 152 204 84% : 
E. Kingston Dil, 191 9% 
Jefferson 575 1820 130% : 
Epping 393 376 4% 
Lancaster 1102 1716 56%t 
; Exeter 307 308 
Milan 858 468 80% 
Fremont 148 126 15% 
Northumberland 337 552 64% # 
; Greenland 476 458 3% 
Pittsburg 423 620 A8%t 
Hamstead 226 803 84%# 
Randolph 36 57 58% 
Hampton 399 272 - 32% 
Shelburne 107 119 11% 
Hampton Falls 396 337 15% 
Stark 202 178 12% : 
Kensington 420 348 17% 
Stewartstown 540 839 55 %t E 
Kingston 189 159 16% 
Stratford 311 555 40 %t 
Londonderry 759 567 10% 
Wentworth 8 10 25 %t 
Whitefield Gis.” 890: ° asqgy - Neweseile 80 Gaal aetpee 
Newfields 111 96 13% 
Newington 514 291 43% 
<a ES EOD OL 08 ew Miiiet oe aan eee Meee 
MERRIMAC Newton 157 115 26% 
No. Hampton 670 481 28% 
1896 1919 Percent 
Northwood 308 236 23% 
Allentown 98 117 19 %t 3 
Nottingham 326 180: 42% 
Andover 444 456 38% : 
Plaistow 156 180: 15% 
Boscawen 308 214 30% 
Portsmouth 611 591 3% 
Bow 452 344 26% 
Raymond 241 198 17% 
Bradford 562 324 42% ; 
Rye 563 282 50% 
Canterbury 589 377 36% 
‘ Salem 548 643. 18% 
Chichester 462 352 24% 
Sandown 145 94 85% 
Concord 12Tie ~ 1192 1% Beeicaole 125 95 24% 
Danbury a = 257 So. Hampton 145 182 25% 
Dunbarton 647 320 50% Stratham 490 409 16% 
Epson 5380 468 12% =~ Windham 447 300 32% 
Franklin 533 418 21% 
Henniker 762 832 9%t 13,039 10,700 17% 
Hill 237 128. 48% oe Geen 
Hookset 866 399 9% BELKNAP 
Hopkinton 989 727 26% 1896 1919 Percent 
Loudon 692 547 21% atton 456 ~ 455 
Newbury 284 «6-191 = 82% ~— Barnstead 615. 404 84% 
New London 388 A01 3%t Belmont 455 506 11%% 
Northfield 326 296 9% Center Harbor 219 176 20% 
Pembroke 545 412 24% Gilford 892 471 20%t 
Pittsfield 502 398 21% Gilmanton 541 536 8 %t 
Salisbury 850 228 85% Laconia 409 501 12%$# 
Sutton 437 290 33% Meredith 563 472 16% 
Warner 725 447 38% #NewHampton 522 382 27% 
Webster 315 236 25% Sanbornton 606 535 11% 
Wilmot 353 297 16% Tilton 299 324 9%t 
13,561 10,747 21% 5077 4762 6% 
ft Gain # Gain ; 
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‘HILLSBOROUGH 
1896 1919 Percent 
Amherst 823 523 36% 
Antrim 494 380 23% 
Bedford 961 845 12% 
Bennington 137 122 11% 
Brookline 125 13 41% 
Deering 453 283 37% 
Francestown 502 411 18% 
Goffstown 1010 = 561 44% 
Greenfield 425 246 42% 
Greenville 169 97 42% 
Hancock 496 344 31% 
Hillsborough 888 342 61% 
Hollis 839 603 28% 
Hudson 592 553 6% 
Litchfield 190 248 30% 
Lyndeborough 567 411 27% 
Manchester 410 857 109% 
Mason 268 140 47% 
Merrimac 489 356 27% 
Milford 650 528 19% 
Mt. Vernon 340 204 40% 
Nashua 484 466 4% 
New Boston 855 755 11% 
New Ipswich 339 334 16% 
Pelham 961 653 32% 
Peterborough 549 391 29% 
Sharon 50 13 74% 
Temple ~ 426 140 67% 
Weare 933 685: 26% 
Wilton 567 450 20% 
Windsor 28 q 46% 
16,020 12,021 25% 
# Gain aig 
SULLIVAN 
1896 1919 Percent 
Acworth 314 410 380%F 
Charlestown 542 786 45 Yoh 
Claremont 1069 1150 T%ot 
Cornish 815 529 85% 
Croydon 275 _ 204 26% 
Gorhen 281 162 42% 
Grantham 193 140 27% 
Langdon 240 3844 43%% 
Lempster 274 120 56% 
Newport 680 524 28% 
Plainfield 837 605 28% 
Springfield 204 194 5% 
Sunapee 237 255 11% 
Unity 366 436 19%# 
Washington 254 192 24% 
6631 6051 18% 
# Gain 
CHESHIRE 
1896 1919 Percent 
Alstead 349 827 6% 
Chesterfield 587 424 27% 
Dublin 222 153 82% 
Fitzwilliam 296 242 18% 
Gilsum 195 141 28% 
Harrisville 189 93 51% 
Hinsdale 516 318 88% 
Jaffrey 521 391 25% 
Keene 950 683 28% 
Nelson 305 233 23% 
Marlborough 236 116 51% 
Marlow 117 72 88% 
Richmond 170 117 381% 
Rindge 310 274 12% 
Roxbury 37 24 85% 
Stoddard 129 80 88% 
Sullivan 207 183 11% 
Surry 181 188 A%t 
Swansey 470 446 1% 
Troy 177 =: 1185 5%t 
Walpole 1215 830 81% 
Westmoreland 833 783 6% 
Winchester 682 539 21% 
8894 6842 23% 
# Gain 
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GRAFTON a 


1896 1919 Percent 
Alexandria 3848 2381 34% © 
Ashland 195 159 17% _ 
Bath 1248 1217 209 
Benton 197 165 16% 
Bethlehem 587 663 13% 
. Bridgewater 166 81. bilge 
Bristol 408 250: 38% 
Campton 463 402 13% 
Canaan 676 660 2% 
Dorchester 115 106 19673 
Easton 103 124 20%t 
Ellsworth 43 10 76% 
Enfield 567 542 zr 
Franconia 220 210 
Grafton 424 327 
Groton 172 115 
Hanover 1016 §=6338 
Haverhill 1943 1738 
Hebron 154 = «1116 
Holderness 311 247 
Landaff 347 475 
Lebanon 1101. 12738 
Lincoln 33 30 
Lisbon 1068 1079 
Littleton & OTL. al4b5 
Livermore 3 40 
Lyman 567 567 
Lyme 1138 = 827 
Monroe 515 516 
Orange 154 94 
Orford 931 796 
Piermont 949 173 
Plymouth 422 387 
Rumney 404 348 
Thornton 281. 200 
Warren 410 259 
Waterville 6 2 
Wentworth 433 356 
Woodstock 108 141 
: 19,197 17,578 
# Gain 
CARROLL 
; 1896 1919 Percent 
Albany 50 38 
Bartlett 309 222 
Brookfield 164 146 
Chatham 149 184 
Conway 550 601 
Eaton 151 135 
Effingham 220 154 
Freedom _ 245 291 
Harts location 6 1 
Jackson 249 255 | 
Madison 133 120 
Moultonboro 368 302 
Ossipee 390 323 
Sandwich 486 394 
Tamworth 309 315 
Tuftonborough 269 301 
Wakefield 354 359 
Wolfeboro 611 425 
50138 4565 
# Gain 
STRAFFORD a 
1896 1919 Percent 
Barrington 544 3861 = 338% 
Dover 7483 948 27%t 
Durham — 365 3% 
Farmington 448 361 19% 
Lee 403 846 14% 
Madbury 254 182 28% 
Middleton 64 719 23%F 
Milton 344 229 33% 
New Durham = 251 129 48% 
Rochester 849 807 5% 
Somersworth 177 218 
Stratford 621 432 
eee 
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JUTHERN MARKET 
_ DISTRICT | 
, ©. WARNER, Manager 


| the anticipation that the Provy- 
ce-Danielson trolley line was to 
iscontinued on Sept. 6 in conse- 
ce of the reorganization plan of 
Rhode Island Company, milk pro- 
rs along thé Danielson line met 
ntly in the Foster Centre Town 
and appointed a committee con- 
ting of W. A. Henry, President of 
e Foster Centre Local; L. S. Bar- 
President of the Danielson 
Local and Fred C. Warner to make ar- 
| rangements for the collection of milk 
|| along this line. 

| * According to the plan worked out 
by the committee two trucks began 

> collection of the milk Sept. ist. 
e truck leaves East Killingly, Conn., 

, at 7 a. m. standard time, for 
Providence, by the way of South Kil- 


~~ 


m 


ionthly quotations of the 


of 1% 
of milk so purchased. 


remium of 2.3¢ per cwt. is paid. 


ae 


MASSACHUSETTS COW CENSUS. 


Videspread interest has been 
sk wn in the figures published in the 


September Dairyman concerning the 
number of cows in each town in Mas- 
gachusetts in each of the past 25 
years. The county agents have shown 
ecial interest in these figures, 
there is a general opinion that there 
is a definite relation between the num- 
of cows reported and the facili- 
for marketing milk at a fair price. 
response to requests for year by: 


1 county. Minor fluctuations may 
due to local and temporary condi- 
‘but the general downward trend, 


-lingly and the Hartford pike, picking 
up all milk brought to the roadside — 


- Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer 


Aap a 


WE 


TH 


along the route. 

The other truck leaves Foster Cen- 
tre daily at 7 a. m., for Providence, 
following the trolley line to South 
Scituate and the Plainfield pike the 
rest of the way, picking up all milk 
placed at the roadside, 


These trucks run as nearly to sched- 
ule as possible, carrying milk for 
every producer who wishes to ship and 
deliver the milk to each dealer’s place 
of business in the city. For this ser- 
vice the dealers pay 2%c per can 
toward the cost of delivery. For the 
month of September the two truck- 
men have been guaranteed a total 
minimum of $33.00 a day, which is 
10 cents per can on the amount being 
shipped at the present time. If the 
shipments during the month decrease 
a larger charge per can will be- made, 
while a smaller charge will be made 
if the shipments increase. 

Present plans cover only the month 

-of September while permanent plans 
are being worked out to be put in 
effect Oct. 1st. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect During September, 1920 
(Subject to Surplus) 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts 


P Cwt. in 
Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
41-60 781 1.982 3.766 4.378 
61-80 764 1.968 3.727 4,333 
81-100  .757 1.943 3.693 4.294 
101-120  .750 1.929 3.660 4.254 
121-140 .743 1.909 8.631 A221 
141-160 781 1.894 8.597 4.182 
161-180  .724 1.880 3.569 4.149 
181-200 .717 1.860 8.545 4.121 
201-220 .710 1.845 8.517 4.088 
221-240 .703 1.821 3.488 4.055 
241-260 692 1.816 3.470 4.034 
261-280 .685 1.802 8.491 4,000 
281-300 .683 1.792 3.418 3.973 
At R. R. Stations Inside Massachusetts 
* 4 Cwt. in 
Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. © 40 Qt. Cans 
1-20 924 = 2.308 4.340 5.045 
21-40 824 \ 2.070 3.904 4.5388 
41-60 796 1.998 3.766 4.378 
61-80 789 1.978 3.727 4.333 
81-100 .782 1.964 3.693 4.294 
101-120 .776- 1.939 3.660 4.254 
121-140 .774 1.924 3.631 4,221 
8 141-160 .762 1.915 8.597 4.182 
Ee 161-180  .755 1.895 8.569 4.149 
D 181-200 .753 1.881 8.545 4.121 


will pay the average 


: Boston Chamber of Commerce for creamery extra 
utter per pound. This price per pound or per point shall be added to each 
above 3.7% and deducted for each 0.1 of 1% below 3.7% for each 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farms and R. R. or milk station 


__ Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or a ents for the in- 
Spection of receipt of milk, title to such milk saint 
: These prices include deductions for War 


i Boule oe : oe ee ee 


will pass at the shipping point. 
Tax on freight. 


Barn- Berk- Bris- Dukes 
stable shire ~ tol 
1895 3821 17890 11312 747 
1896 2736 17058 11710 735 
1897 2615 16825 11969 700 
1898 2609 16745 11865 699 
1899 2519 16756 12360 711 
1900 2509. 17465 12552 662 
1901 2441 17782 12602 711 
1902 2529 17770 12768 756 
1903 2434 17525 12690 732 
1904 2434 17746 13200 38721 
1905 2511 17778 13426 719 
1906 2448 17404 13702 656 
1907 2415 17429 14030 = 687 
1908 2310 16800 13109 604 
1909 2295 16507 13268 588 
1910 2282 16119 13353 672 
1911 2317 =16128 13656 603 
1912 2305 16463 13552 = 583 
1913- 2251 15317 =: 12808 588 
1914 2243 14796 13242 623 
1915 2249 14113 12447 637 
2200 14509 13477 = 681 
2288 15126 13743 717 
2191 15587 13849 679 
15203 14428 640 
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Officers of the ~ 
NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION .., 


President 


Frank 8S. Adams 


Bowdoinham, Me. 


Vice-President 


Chauncey Gleason 


H. L. Webster 


Haverhill, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Canaan, N. H. 


Managing Director 


Richard Pattee 


Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Directors at large 
H. W. Tinkham 
George A. Phelps 
W. E. Knight 


Warren, R. I. 
Milton, Vt. 
Clinton, Me. 


Directors 


L. E. McIntire 
F. §. Adams 
F.. A. Rogers 

E. B. Thompson 
Fred E. Gorham 
Mark H. Moody 
Elmer M. Poole 
H. 8. Ashley — 
E. V. Theinert 
T. G. Hazard 

R. A. Sikes 

C. J. Abel 
George R. Little 
Verne W. Race 


Similar arrangements were made hy 
members of the South County Local 
who formerly shipped via Sea-view 
trolley line and who are now sending 
their milk to Providence by truck. 


MAINE DISTRICT 


The number of cows that have been 
sold in some sections is almost start- 
ling. In one local where we have 33 
members, eight have cut down their 
cows to what they need for the home 
supply or have sold out entirely. One 
of the big reasons for the apparent 
shortage is the high price of grain 
and, in many cases, its poor quality. 
There are many farmers who formerly 
fed grain freely during the summer 
who have cut it out entirely this year. 
The inevitable result is a shortening 
of the supply from lowered production. 
The winter prices to the consumers 
have continued to the present but an 
increase of one cent a quart went into 
effect July 15. 

I have visited the locals in Twin 
City, Greene, Waterville, Gray, North 
Scarboro, Gorham, Falmouth, Yar- 
mouth, Highland Lake, and ‘West- 
brook. Farmers are busy with their 


Essex Franke Hamp- Hamp- Middle- 
lin jen shire sex 
15735 12980 11786 13648 29171 
15925 18071 11584 13580 29473 
15109 12918 11804 14164 27866 
15604 13594 11740 14280 29171 
16030 14381 12527 14842 30554 
16399 138536 12601 14540 29577 
16358 13317 12289 14610 28762 
16090 138481 12388 14807 28803 
16254 14391 12569 14520 27877 
16228 13425 12564 14586 28968 
16724 13310 12473 14552 28703 
17131 12715 12096 14383 29508 
17054 128838 11557 14074 28215 
15972 12178 11170 §=13636 27763 
15066 11997 11069 13126 27540 
14845 12527 10801 12732 26865 
15087 12756 10563 12697 26957 
14529 11941 10504 12261 25932 
13456 10986 9484 11467 24060 
13151 10165 8947 10977 24053 
12776 = =610382 9302 114383 22892 
12573 = =10757 9118 11585 23800 
12751 10772 9289 11645 23484 
13142 11129 9225 11975 23274 
13116 10163 9131 11520 22485 


East Waterford, Me. 
Bowdoinham, Me. 
Meriden, N. H. 

E. Andover, N. H. 
South Newbury, Vt. 
Waterbury, Vt. 

North Dartmouth, Mass. 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 
Albion, R. I. 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Ellington, Conn. 
Lebanon, Conn. 
Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
North Granville, N. Y. 


crops and with haying. Everyone is 
getting along with less help than he 
needs. I have had small success in 
holding meetings. No one can blame 
a farmer for not wanting to go to a 
meeting after a long day’s work. 

But even if they cannot find the en- 
ergy and time to attend meetings 1 
find a fine spirit among them. The 
NEMPA is the biggest proposition to 
them. They realize how closely their 
future as dairymen is connected with 
the success of the organization. If 
they could see that their attendance 
and interest at the meeting of a local. 
was one of the spokes in the wheel 
of NEMPA success, the strength and 
power of the local would be increased 
greatly. : i 

No one unconnected with the work 
can realize how interested the dairy 
farmers are in the association. Only 
by getting in close touch with the 
farmers on their own farms, where 
they are willing and ready to fire 
questions, can we get an idea of their 
real interest and belief in the associa- 
tion. It is just this personal touch 
with his selling agent that makes the 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Nan- Nor- Plym- Suf- Worces- 
tucket folk outh folk ter 
438 11851 8010 11384 37492 
415 11342 7639 1136 37813 
439 11298 7564 672 37542 
410 11677 8020 687 38627 
418 12256 1735 783 38349 
400 11719 7939 861 39485 
390 11928 7929 962 38240 
360 11730 8006 977 39128 
387 11015 8006 831 39802 
419 11038 8175 1023 39845 
390 11408 8341 1224 40361 
378 11200 8465 1186 40544 
411 10795 8192 10387 40346 
384 10332 8055 982 38133 
345 10148 7882 1042 37348 
402 10293 7890 785 36582 
413 10320 7956 941 36106 
419 10095 7765 1015 34244 
453 9766 7613 1138 31892 
423 9397 7475 922 30795 
420 9235 T4717 837 30816 
359 9246 7663 812 30854 
386 8960 7765 681 31520 
421 8902 7611 674 32130 
367 8821 76ll 658 32082 
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Let us get this matter of personal 
responsibility and get it right. 

Let us do away with this idea which 
some of you members seem to have 
that the N. E. M. P. A. ‘is an office in 
Boston. 

More than all else let us stop think- 
ing, saying or acting as though we be- 
lieved that 
For it is not true. 

You are one of the 21,000 members 
of the N. E. M. P. A. You have a 
personal responsibility for its stand- 
and efficiency. Get this firmly fixed 
in your mind. This is your organ- 
ization. 

The central office, the managing di- 
rector, the field men, are all pieces of 
machinery necessary to carry out the 
big program which is needed to place 
New England dairying on an equal 
footing with other business enter- 


“Pattee sets the price.” 


prises. 
But the responsibility for the 
strength, the standing, the good 


name of the association is yours, indi- 
vidually and collectively. No matter 
how wisely the directors. may plan 
or how hard the office and field staff 
may work, in the long run it is you 
members who will make or break the 
N.-Hy M.. P. JA. 

Somehow we in the central office 
must make you understand this better 
than you have in the past. Somehow 
you must assume this individual re- 
sponsibility and think, speak and act 
as though this association was in your 
hands It really is. There are several 
ways in which you can assume this 
individual responsibility in a more 
vigorous way. The most immediate 
and practical is in the coming annual 
meetings. 

The annual meetings of the locals 
will ‘be held ‘before November 15. 
Then is the time for you to show that 
the N. EB. M. P. A. is your association. 
Go to the meeting of your local. Take 
part in the discussion. BHlect your 
best men to office and be sure that 
they understand your views and 
wishes regarding the association. 
Then be sure that regularly appointed 
delegates are sent, with expenses 
paid from the local treasury, to the 
annual meeting of the association in 
January. They will represent you. 
Through them you can have a part in 
shaping the policies and the program 
of the association for the coming year. 
And be sure that your local has a 
good representation at the county 
meeting. ‘ 

This is the first step in assuming 
full individual responsibility for the 
N. E. M. P. A, Take it. 
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NEW COMMISSIONER 


New England dairymen will be in- 
terested to know that Mr. Eugene C. 
Hultman has been appointed chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on the Necessities of Life to suc- 
ceed General Sherburne, resigned. 
Dairymen who remember the treat- 
ment received iby’ officials of the 
NEMPA at the hands of Gen. Sher- 
burne last year, will not regret the 
disappearance of men of his type 
from public positions. 

The new chairman is a civil en- 
gineer by profession and is treasurer 
of the Republican State Committee. 
In manner and appearance he is in 
delightful contrast to his predecessor. 
Candid, serious, deliberate and sen- 
sible are the adjectives that come to 
mind in meeting him. Like all men 
of his profession he wants facts, and 
apparently is willing to base his. judg- 
ment upon actualities and deal with 
things as they are. Men of his 


training are not apt to jump at con- 


clusions or form hasty and unfounded 
opinions. At the conference with 
NEMPA officials relative to Septem- 
ber prices the new Commissioner ex- 
pressed the view that Massachusetts 
was reaping the natural harvest of a 
legislative policy antagonistic to agri- 
culture and stated that he would wel- 
come assistance in formulating re- 
commendations to the incoming legis- 
lature for a program that would foster 
and encourage food production in 
Massachusetts and the New England 
states. 

If the Commission under its new 
leadership assumes and maintains 
this attitude it will receive the hearty 
cooperation of the NEMPA and, we 
are sure, of all other farm organiza- 
tions and right thinking people. 


MISTAKES 


Last month we promised to tell 
some of the mistakes we have made 
in the NEMPA. 

The present officers have before 
them a history of organization in the 
sale of market milk extending back 
over forty years. Probably no section 
of the country has a similar history. 

Stanley H. Abbott of Wilton, N. H., 
a former President of the Boston Co- 
Operative Milk Producers’ Co., recent- 
ly placed in our hands a printed re- 
port of a comittee of the “New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association,” 
dated 1882, recommending a plan for 
marketing milk upon a co-operative 
basis. Mr, Abbott has been asked to 
prepare a brief history of previous 
organizations and the causes of their 
final dissolution. 

It is customary to think of the 
NEMPA as of recent origin. In its 
present form it came into existence 
in January 1917. It is probably the 
first attempt to organize the industry 
on a New England wide basis. Pre- 
vious organizations had been jocal 
or market groups. 

A mistake may be the cause of a 
failure and generally the cause of a 
failure would be deemed a mistake, 
but not always, for mistakes point 
the way to success and failures dis- 
close dangers to be avoided. 

Doubtless the one thing in previous 
organizations which had most to do 
with their disappearance, was weak- 
ness in financial support. 

Such has been the history of farm 
organization all over the country. 
There was a time when the then 
NEMPA had an income of some $7000 


to $8000 a obs. but it aian’'t last and i 


the organization died. The policy of 
small assessments on a per person or 
per cow or per can basis, has demon- 
strated its weakness and been jsuc- 
ceeded by the percentage of sales, 
commission plan. This plan is ab- 
solutly fair to all producers; it can 
be adjusted to meet needs without 
severe disturbance and if properly en- 
forced, yields an adequate income. 

The first mistake of the present or- 
ganization was in starting on an as3- 
sessment ‘per cow basis. It was soon 
realized and when the Association 
was incorporated in June 1917, the 
percentage plan was adopted. About 
8000 dairymen had been enrolled on 
the assessment per cow plan. They 
were asked to change over to the per 
centage plan and the dues they had 
paid on the first plan were rebated 
to those who signed the new contract. 
About 3000 of the original members 
never changed tto the percentage 
basis. They have been dropped from 
the enrollment. 


The attempt to perpetuate the old ~ 


shoe-string financial policy under 
which other organizations died was 
mistake No. 1 for the present 
NEMPA. 

But it was remedied before it was 
too late. Under a strong financial 
policy the Association has so demon- 
strated its value that no complaint 
arises against tthe 144% commission 
it charges its members. 


The dairy farms need men, men of 
all kinds. Most of all they need 
young men, sons who will come home 
with trained minds, stout hearts, high 
enthusiasm and sturdy determination 
to make the home farm pay. 

We know a boy in Maine, a fine 
sturdy farm boy brought up on a 
dairy farm. He wants to go to Agri- 
cultural college and then come home 
and run the farm as a real business 
proposition. His mother does not 
want him to go away. She fears the 
temptations which she believes will 
come to him as soon as he gets away 
from home, It is an old story. 

The dairy farms need men. Only 
one way there is to make a man out 
of a boy, And it is in part through 
meeting these very temptations that 
strong, resourceful men are made from 
laughing happy-go-lucky zoys. Why 
fear these temptations? 
of New England farm boys are grow- 
ing up into men and only here and 
there os one who falls below the stan- 
dard. The great majority of them 
come through all right. 

We need those farm boys on the 


farm. We do not want them to be- 
come pbookkeepers or automobile 
salesmen. It would be a pity to get 
their minds set on getting a job 


which would allow them to keep their 
hands clean at. all times or to get 
large commissions for a few minutes 
of persuasive talking. They are 
worth more to themselves and to the 
world in other ways. 

We want them to get the best edu- 
cation that they can, not that they 
may become one of that fine group 


“of county agents on whom we rely 


so much, but that they may go back 
to their home farms and put into ef- 
fect practical methods of economic 
production and marketing. We want 
them to bring home all the sum_of 
modern agricultural knowledge which 
can be crammed into them, to sup- 
plement the half century of practical 
experience of their fathers, The 
big hope of the dairy industry lies in 


such a team as this, working on theif — 


own farm. 


Thousands ~ 


I’ve just returned from a 
“vacation”. It is the first vaca 
I have had in years and I’ve lea: 
a thing or two. 

I had an idea I would foretiy he 
NEMPA and just have fun for a wee iq 
with the wife and kids. I planned 
how I’d spend my time doing just as 
I pleased and I laid out a lot of read- 
ing that I’ve wanted to do for a long 
time. I was going up to a field my 
wife owns near Laconia and trim 
the apple trees, cut some brush along 
the walls and in some runs and fix 
up the fences. I was also going to 
measure and lay out a site fora camp 
and do several other things. j 

But I didn’t do a blessed one of 
these things. The first day I laid 
around and tried to read but somehow 
I couldn’t fix my mind on it. I started | 
in on a political article in the Atlan-— 
tic but before I’d gone far my eye 
fell on a poem about three girls. My 
wife caught me reading it and hazed 
me so much about my “serious” read- 
ing that I went out to play with hy 
Sam and Mary. ' at ail 

Then a friend of ours proposed a 
trip though the mountains. There’s 
just one answer to such a proposi- 
tion. After we started, a pouring rain 
set in but we made a Grange Field 
meeting that afternoon, stayed over 
night at No. oCnway and next day 


had a fine trip up thorugh Crawford 
and down through Franconia Notches, 
It was worth the cost for the fun the 
children had. It was their first White 
Mountain trip. The “Old Man 
the Mountains” was a wonder ind } 
to them as it is a marvel to me every 
time I se that splendid mountain face. 
We called on old friends and had 
jolly time of it all along. The n 
day it rained, and the next and the 
next. We burned all the fire rood 
that was sawed and split and much o 
the disgust of the others who expect-_ 
ed to see me working up wood out 
in the rain, I went over to a neighb- 
and borrowed some. » One way and 
another we passed the time away 
most pleasantly. 
I didn’t do much seriows reading, 
but in spite of myself I couldn’t help > 
thinking nd planning. I read some 
dandy adventure stories and one or 
two short, very short, articles. I read 
Sapiro’s Chicago speech and m Med 
over it so much my wife asked wha 
ailed me. I handed her the speech 
and left her reading it when I went 
to bed with the kids. :. 
I did have one day that came near 
what I’d planned. Sam and I picked 
apples. Gee, I wish I had legs like 
his. He much prefers ridge poles 
and tree tops to solid earth, a sort of 
Tarzan Jr. I’m afraid we didn’t pick 
as many as we ought, because most 
of the time Sam was in the tree tops 
picking off apples which he th 
out forme to catch and I muffed most 
of them. But we had some fun, got a 
barrel of apples and anyhow it was 
no one’s business for we owned the 
trees, they were our apples and 
were on vacation. I’ve got anoi 
week due me. I’m going to the Ply 
outh fair and “Taces. That i 
I am. : 7 
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€ price in your zone, given in the column under your dealer, is the price paid per ewt. for 3.7% milk. 
f your milk tests more than 3.7% add .057 for each .1% above the 3.7% standard. If it tests less than 3.7% subtract .057 


BY BOSTON DEALERS FOR 3.7 MILK. 


zone you are in, or how many miles your R. R. station is from Boston via 
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for each .1% below this 


ec. ir you use you own cans between farm and milk station add 0023 per cwt. to the price after making the addition or subtraction as above. 
_ To find the exact amount of your check multiply the number of cwt. sold in Aug. by your dealer’s price after made the above adjustments. 


The figures given under “delivered price” do not coincide with those pre viously given out because the increa se in freight rates went into effect 


August 25 instead of Sept. 1. 


EXPERTS MAKE IMPORTANT DECISION 


a ; Whole ‘ Turner Plymouth BGS: Seven Elm Spring Westwood F. E. 
Zone Miles — Milk Price Hood Whiting Ctr. Alden Cry. Cummings Oaks Farm Farms _Boyd 
Bl 1-20 4,842 4.321 4,541 4.581 4.238 4.340 4.657 4,744 4.704 4.625 4.522 
2 21-40 4.339 3.818 4.039 4.079 3.736 3.838 4.154 4.241 4.203 4.123 4,020 
3 41-60 4.184. 3.663 3.884 3.924 3.581 3.682 3.999 4,086 4,048 3.968 3.864 
eA). ae 61-80 4,144 3.623 3.844 3.883 3.540 8.642 8.959 4.046 4,008 3.927 3.824 
a 5 81-100 4.109 3.588 3.809 3.849 3.506 3.608 3.924 4.011 3.973 3.893 3.790 
19 101-120 A075 + 3.554 3.775 3.814 3.471 3.573 3.890 8.977 3.939 3.859 3.755 
ays Nea 121-140 4,042 3.521 3.741 3.781 3.438 3.540 3.857 3.944 3.905 3.825 3.722 
8 . 141-160 _ 4.007 3.486 3.707 3.747 3.404 3.506 3.822 3.909 3.871 3.791 3.688 
BD : 161-180 3.979 3.458 3.679 3.718 3.375 3.477 3.794 3.881 3.843 3.763 3.659 
6 ’ 181-200 3.952 3.431 3.651 3.691 3.348 3.450: 3.767 3.854 3.815 3.735 3.632 
il 201-220- 3.923 3.402 3.623 3.663 3.320 3.421 3.738 3.825 3.787 3.707 3.603 
ay 221-240 3.895 3.374 8.595 3.634 3.291 3.393 3.710 3.797 3.759 3.678 3.575 
13 241-260 3.873 3.352 3.573 3.613 3.270 3.372 3.688 3.775 8.737 3.657 3.554 
4 : 261-280 3.845 3.324 3.545 3.585 3.242 3.3843 3.660 3.747 3.709 3.629 3.525 
15 ; 281-300 3.818 3.297 3.518 3.557 3.214 3.316 3.633 3.720 3.681 3.601 3.498 
———eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEeE—————— 
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acts of great importance to the 
y industry in°New England were 
ught out at the conference of rep- 
ntatives of the dairy departments 
the New England Agricultural col- 
leges whose opinion on 3.7 per cent., 
milk is given the most prominent 
place in this issue of the Dairyman. 

Before giving this opinion the dairy 
experts went over the reported an- 


taken under widely different 
nditions. The most striking re- 
sult was a tabulation made by Prof. 
in berger of Vermont from records 
in the office of the Massachusetts de- 
pa irtment of health, 
‘These records showed that the 
average total solids content of a large 
er of samples of 3.5 per cent., 
ik was 12 per cent., but that fully 
e-third of the samples were below 
per cent., and about two-thirds 
ve 12 per cent.,, That is, if any 
ler actually sold 3.5 per cent., milk 
in the Boston market, one third of 
t would be below the total solids 
uirements of the (Massachusetts 
and two-thirds above it. 


The records from the same source 
showed that the average of 3.6 per 
., milk was above the 12 per cent., 
total solids requirement, but that 
about one-fourth of the samples fell 
below the standard of total solids. 
t is, that even a dealer whose 
k averaged 3.6 per cent. would run 
risk of being prosecuted on one- 
fourth of all the milk he sold. 

Eyen at the 3.7 per cent., standard 
a considerable number of the samples 
below the 12 per cent., of total 
lids standard. But they were so 
in number that the dairy de- 
partment experts felt that they were 
justified in not taking them into 
consideration, Data from other 
sources showed that while the greater 
of the 3.5 per cent., samples of 
mi k showed more than the required 
12 per cent., of total solids, in every 
of reports there was a consider- 
ble number of samples which fell 
Xelow the standard. Obviously no 
lealer could sell milk with a material 
art of it falling below the standard, 
m if the average of his total out- 


par 


mn which was actually coming into 
he market, as shown by a large num- 
r of samples analyzed for the 
recent investigation. 
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These records showed that there was 
a wide variation in the hutterfat 
in milk as actually sold by various 
dealers, not only as between dealers 
but in different samples from the 
same dealer. The greater part of 
these samples from the larger deal- 
ers ranjed from 3.45 per cent., to 3.8 
per cent. 

Three of the large dealers were 
given an opportunity to state what 
grade of milk they are selling. Each 
one said that his company sold 3.7 
per cent., milk as they did not con- 
sider it safe to sell anything lower 
also fbecause that was what their 

_ trade demanded. 

The experts were considering sim- 
ply the question of what percentage 
of butterfat will give at least 12 per 
cent., total solids content. The 
question of what the dealers are sell- 
ing was not a material factor, but the 
facts shown in the analysis of samples 


of oBston market milk, also the state- - 


ments of the dealers, were taken as 
corroborative evidence that the 3.7 
per cent., standard was the only safe 
one to follow under the present Mas- 
sachusetts law. 

* 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Attention is called to the announce- 
ment of local and county meetings 


printed elsewhere in this issue 
Presidents of these organizations 
should realize the necessity for 


prompt and thorough action in ar- 
ranging these meetings and in get- 
ting out the members. Hivery mem- 
ber of the Association has a right, 
and it is also a duty, to attend these 
meetings. Every meeting of any 
branch of the organization is open to 
every member, be it local, County or 
Central. “The voting privilege in the 
County and Central Association meet- 
ings is restricted to delegates in or- 
der that each section may be given 
equal and fair representation. In the 
old days those who lived near and 
could easily attend the Boston meet- 
ing were always in the majority and 
controlled the policies of the organi- 
zation. Distant sections from which 


most of the milk came had little or 


no voice in the decisions. But the 
present arrangement gives absolute 
fairnesis without restriction of any 
member's rights. It has been ruled 
that any member may attend, intro- 
duce busihess and discuss questions 
‘at any meeting, thus having a full 
share in setting up or defeating plans 
and policies. 


a 


AUGUST PRICES AND SURPLUS 


Whole Milk and Surplus in Each Cwt. August Prices by Dealers 


Surplus Whole Milk Price F. O. B. Boston 
Hood 23.80 lbs. 76.20 lbs. 4.1290 per cwt. or .0887 qt. 
Whiting 21.06 lbs. 78.94 lbs. 4.3498 per cwt. or .0935 qt. 
Turner Centre 15.27 lbs. 84.73 lbs. 4.3894 per cwt. or .0944 qt. 
Alden 49.59 lbs. 50.41 Ibs. 4.0464 per cwt. or .0870 qt. 
Plymouth Cry. 58.21 Ibs. 46.79 lbs. 4.1483 per cwt. or .0892 qt. 
F, S. Cummings 15.59 Ibs. 84.41 lbs. 4.4650 per cwt. or 0.961 qt. 
Seven Oaks 10.30 lbs. 89.70 lbs. 4.5520 per cwt. or .0978 qt. 
Hlm Spring Farms 10.19 lbs. 89.81 lbs. 4.5138 per cwt. or 0.970 qt. 
Westwood Farms 11.68 lbs. 88.32 lbs. 4.4337 per cwt. or 0.953 qt. 
F. HE. Boyd 19.12 lbs. 80.88 lbs. 4.3302 per cwt. or .0931 qt. 
Proy. Dairy 2.81 Ibs. 97.19 lbs. 4.6222 per cwt or .0994 qt. 
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More Improvements than All : 
Other Makes Combined & 


Crawford One-Pipe Furnaces are ps 
made to utilize to the utmost the &., 
principles on which all one-pipe fur- 
maces are designed. Billi 


Chief among their many features : 
are: 


1. Fuli-size uptake pipes which permit 2 Se : 
rapid and unrestricted circulation of a oS: vice 


air, a very important essential in § 
efficient and economical heating. 


2. The Grate 
which operates more easily than the § 
ordinary kind, and allows the use of 
short grate bars, that do not bind if 
slightly warped. 


S. Ashpit deep and roomy enough to § 
let ashes fall clear of the grate 
bars—helps to prevent their warping 
—easy to clean out. 


The 100 Series Crawferd One-Pipe | 
Furnaces are designed primarily for 

burning coal. Furnished either with B 
patented rodless steel radiator or 

with one-piece cast-iron radiator. The } 
0100 Series—designed for burning § 
wood—have two large fire doors and a 
a generous combustion chamber. q 


Crawford 


Low-Geared 


Before deciding on your furnace, be : ie 
sure to see the Crawford at your lo- 4 
cal dealer’s. Or, if he hasn’t one I 


stock, please send us his name and 

we will mail you a catalog filled with | 

information which will help you in) 
. making your ‘selection. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, } 
Furnaces and Boilers ( 


31-35 Union St., Boston, Mass. | 


& 
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PASSIVE OR ACTIVE 
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Will Dairy Farmers Back Up Dairy and Food Council in Effort to 
Increase Demand? 


Indications from the preliminary 
figures of the 25 year cow census 
which the NEMPA is taking, point to 
a general and considerable decrease 
in the number of cows kept in the 
New England states. With a 300 
year old reputation of thrift and 
shrewdness behind the farmers of 
New England, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that the cows have decreased 
in number because the farmers found 
dairying unprofitable as compared 
with other occupations. 

The decrease in the number of 
cows has not been accompanied by 
a@ corresponding increase in prices 
because the law of supply and demand 
has not recognized New England as a 
unit and important sources of dairy 
supplies have developed in the West. 
A still further decrease is to be ex- 
pected unless farmers recognize the 
changing conditions and adapt them- 
Selves to them. It was by adapting 


themselves to new conditions that our - 


Pilgrim forefathers gained a foot- 
hold here 300 years ago and fought 
back famine, cold and Indians and 
proved themselves a dominant race. 

The time has come for the dairy 
farmers to meet these changed con- 
ditions in the dairy industry, not by 
allowing this decrease to go on but by 
taking wise steps to increase the re- 
turns from the dairy business. There 
is no other way. “Passive adapta- 
tion” is continuing to allow Western 
dairy products to usurp the place of 
those raised in New England. It is 
“active adaptation” which is needed ° 
that adaptation which will increase 
the attractiveness of dairying as a 
business so that sane, thoughtful New 
England farmers will be induced to 
buy more cows and better cows, 
rather than gradually decrease their 
herds to the vanishing point. 

The quickest, the surest and the 
only way to re-establish dairying as 
@ good business proposition in New 
England is to increase the demand 
for dairy products. The population of 
New England is increasing steadily. 
They are eating just as much as they 
ever did, With the high wages com- 
ing to a large number of city workers 
their buying power is increased enor- 
mously. The active adaptation, 
which is imperative, is to take advan- 
tage of this situation. This means 
stimulation of the demand. This is 
the purpose for which the New Eng- 
land Dairy and Food Council was or- 
ganized and it is toward this end that 
the council is working. 

It is too early to talk results, for 
the very bigness of the council’s plans 
makes the start slow. But already 
workers are in the field organizing a 
widespread campaign to induce people 
to buy more of these healthful New 
England raised dairy preducts in place 
of more expensive and lesg nourishing 
foods which are transported at great 
expense from long distances. They 
are increasing the demand for good, 


fresh products from New England 
farms. 


Even with no present results to 


show, the council workers have some 
very significant figures on results ob- 
tained through similar work in the 
Boston Milk Campaign last year. The 
Boston campaign did in a small way 
what the council is planning to do in 
® big way and with all New England 
for its field. ~Here are some of the 
known results secured through talks 


on the use of milk in stores and fac- 
tories; there are, without doubt, larger 
and more permanent results in the 
homes. ; 

In Jordan & Marsh store dining 
room the daily sales before the_talks 
were given amounted to 140 quarts. 
After the talks the sales increased to 
201 quarts, an increase of 42.5 per 
cent. And the employes kept right on 
drinking milk, too, for the consump- 
tion now is 2385 quarts daily. 

At R. H. White’s the consumption 
of milk was about 30 pints before se- 
ries of talks was given. Afterwards 
it averaged 60 pints daily, an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. 

The biggest gain recorded was at 
Gilchrist’s where the daily sales be- 
fore the talks were given was between 
60 and 70 pints. Afterwards it was 
380 pints, a gain of 442 per cent. 

At the United Drug company the 
daily average was 90 pints; after the 
talks it was 3870 pints. There has 
been a large increase since then, the 
present average being 800 points, 

If these known results came from 
the campaign as conducted last year, 
how much greater a return will come 
from the council plan, an educational 
campaign in which the agricultural 
colleges, the state departments of 
agriculture, and such organizations as 
the NEMPA will give their best 
thought and time to developing a 
continuous and widespread policy of 
publicity for dairy products? 

The time is coming when the 
farmers of New England will be asked 
to contribute their share toward the 
expenses of such a progressive policy. 
It will then be up to each farmer to 
say whether he wishes to be in the 
“passive adaptation” class and to see 
the dairy herds of New Mngland 
dwindle and deteriorate, or whether 
he will be in the “active adaptation” 
class and join with big forces to make 
dairying again a profitable business 
enterprise. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


The needs and the aims of the new 
department of statistics are stated 
clearly in the following request by 
W. H. Bronson, head of the depart- 
ment, for promptness and thorough- 
ness in answering questionnaires: 

“The department of statistics needs 
the help of representative producers 
throughout the milk producing terri- 
tory, if it is to provide informaton 
regarding conditions on dairy farms. 
Without a real knowledge of grain 
and labor costs it is impossible to in- 
telligently decide what price should 
be asked for milk. 

“This department is sending out 
from time to time, mail question- 
naires, for information regarding the 
costs of grain and labor. Unless 
these questionnaires are filled out ac- 
curately and returned promptly this 
office cannot accurately determine 
production costs and your marketing 
committee will have no real guide 
as to conditions on dairy farms. 

“IT ask for the hearty co-operation 
of those members of the association 
from whom information is asked. 
By filling out the questionnaires as 
accurately as you can and mailing 
them at once, you will be doing a 
real service to all milk producers, 
including yourself,” 
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THE TEST 


of a good herdsman is his ability to raise good calves. _ 


THE SUCCESS 


—~<osi 
of any farmer and dairyman is his luck with his annual calf crop. The 
prosperity of the entire dairy industry is dependent upon the calves. a 

Stevens’ MilKade Calf Meal raises every raisable calf, and starts 
them out with a constitutional vigor known only to properly nourished — 
calves. ic 

It contains no indigestible ingredients, and it provides ample min- | 
eral and other essential factors that have been evenern in other calf 
meals. 


HIGH PRODUCTION means HIGH NOURISHMENT 


A cow is only a converter, although unlike most man-made convert- — 
ers, she repairs her own wears provided the proper materials are fur- 
nished her. a 

In the ordinary rations no thought or mention is made of the min- 
eral constituent of the contents. Protein and fat are all that are em- q 
phasized,—apparently all that are considered. 

Now a ration containing protein and fat with the balance of the food 
elements removed, will not sustain life as long as the animal would live 
if fed nothing at all. 4 


Sccwsoae\ Stevens’ MilKade Calf Meal, 
Stevens’ Conditioner-and = 
Stevens’ “44” Dairy Ration 


contain all the food elements required to produce i 
maximum quantities of milk and butter fat, and | 
at the same time sustain the mineral content of | 
the cow herself and furnish ample for the un- | 
= porn calf. a 


These rations are complete. They were conceived and perfected by § 
men of long experience who have produced world record cows, and are § 
manufactured under carefully controlled conditions. 

Calves and cows raised and fed on these rations will be strongly re- — 
sistant to abortion and tuberculosis. 

Your dealer will get them for you if you insist. Send today for Ward 
Stevens’ on “How To Raise The Dairy Calf.” 4 


The Park & Pollard Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. and BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(Write for booklet to Dept. H, Station B, Black Rock, w9) 


Start a 
Savings Account 


By Mail TO-DAY With The 


COSMOPOLITAN — 
TRUST CO. 


Over $15,000,000 Resources 


Money Goes on Interest 
the 5th of each month 


9D /o 


was the rate of our last dividend. Why be 
satisfied with less interest on your money ? 


Deposits by mail receive special 
attention. Mail Yours to-day 


Write for FREE BOOKLET, “Banking by Mail” — 


Cosmopolitan Trust Co. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston, Mas ie | 
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resting and  vetuahie data re- 
21 ‘ding the farm labor situation on 
uiry farms was secured through the 
estionnaire recently sent out by the 
EM PA to officers of locals through- 
it New England. The response 
as good, more than 650 per 
t of the farmers filling out the 
anks in such detail that they gave 
16 desired information, The data will 
be used as a basis for further investi- 
ons, which may be made, either 
ublic or private. The association 
posely secured the actual names of 
e farm laborers, so that if any ques- 
ion was raised by public authorities, 
@ records could be checked up. 

The totals represent the returns 
om every New England state but 
hode Island, with enough coming 
om each state to assure that the 
onditions represented are fair and 
ypical of those states as a whole. In 
all 172 reports were used in making 
up the totals only 25 being left out 
ecause of incompleteness in some 
etail which would effect the general 


Ds Family a Big Factor 

One of the most valuable features 
this survey is the insight which it 
ives into the amount of work which 
} done by members of the family 


Farm labor comes high by the 
onth but is low when considered on 
the basis of hours of work, according 
i o the data secured by the department 
of statistics of the NEMPA in a re- 
ent survey. The reason is that 
vhile the farmer may be paying the 
ighest prices he ever has paid for 
farm labor, the hired men are work- 
ing so many hours a day that the true 
is, the cost of labor per hour, is 
relatively much lower and actually 
lower than is paid in other industries. 
The situation will be seen clearly 
y studying the tables given below. 
ile the farmer may be paying $100 
more a month to a man, if the man 


Other items of value, 
(milk, ‘vegetables, etc.) 


TOTAL COST 
ours worked per mo. or day 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Other items, 


OF LA OR CONDITIONS 


ost per hour 308 


without pay, This varies largely 
with the states. In Maine 92.4 per 
cent. of all the work done in connec- 
tion with the cows is by the operator 
or members of the family. In New 
Hampshire the family does 87.1 per 
cent of the work, in Connecticut they 
do 81.5 per cent of the work, in Ver- 
mont 73 per cent and in Massachu- 


setts 69.3 per cent. 


The work done by members of the 
family has been classified as to what 
is done by the operator, by his wife, 
his daughter, his son under 18 years 
of age, his son over 18 years of age, 
also fathers, brothers, uncles and 
mothers. These give some highly in- 
teresting sidelights on farm condi- 
tions. Connecticut wives lead with 


‘a record of doing 6.7 per cent of all 


the work and Massachusetts women 
come at the other end with .6 of one 
per cent. Massachusetts girls are also 
at the bottom of the list as dairy 
workers, with only .2 of one per cent 
of work to their credit. Connecticut 
girls are in the lead with 5.8 per 
cent. Maine is next highest with 1.5 
per cent. 

One of the most striking compari- 
sons in this table is in regard to labor 
performed by boys under 18. In Ver- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


LONG HOURS MEAN LOWER COST 


works hours enough per day the hour- 
ly cost may not be more than 30 cents. 
The highest report comes from New 
Hampshire, 336 hours of actual work 
per month being the average in one 
group. Counting the hired man as 
working Sundays as well as week days 
this is an average of more than 11 
hours a day and counting on 26 work- 
ing days in the month will give an 
average of 13 hours a day. ‘The re- 
plies to the questionaires show nu- 
merous cases of 15 hours as an ave- 
rage day’s work. 

The following tables give the costs 
of different types of labor in different 
states, with the average number of 
hours of work, and the costs per hour: 


oe ke ae labor ae labor ae fadiven maline 46a 

a Not boarded boarded ~ Board labor usually substantial and 

Oth it f val : ao a ao = serviceable, as well as 
er items of value, 

milk, vegetables, etc.) 30.50 5.00 8.75 - 08 easy to keep clean. _The 

TOTA 100 00 97.25 $3.08 pail is made of sanitary 

; Bae orkad mee mo. or day Li °. ne 10 white metal, with nickel-plated brass fittings. It is of 

SS. foNT eee 338 352 308 sanitary design with no crevices or sharp corners where 
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GOS RAS: 
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Milker 
Pail 


The De Laval Milker 
pail embodies several im- 
portant and _ distinctive 


bacteria might congregate, and is heavily reinforced and 
protected where the wear comes—made to give long and 
| satisfactory service as other De Laval products. 

{ 


The De Laval Milker unit is designed to milk one cow 
at a time and the pail is therefore of a size to be conveni- 
ently handled and cleaned, and permits the keeping of 
each cow’s individual records. 


The De Laval Milker is positive and uniform in action 


ea A oe eee ote an from day to day, and it is faster, more reliable and more 
TOTAL COST $100.50 $110.00 $117.67 $2.38 sanitary than any other method of milking. 

ours worked per mo, or day 306 336 262 5.5 

ost per hour 828 327 449 430 Wherever cows are milked the world over, the name 


SSACHUSETTS ‘‘De Laval’’ stands for quality and highest value to the 


user, 


$51.17 
36.73 


Sn te eal Salis 


milk, vegetables, etc 13.50 6.67 ; 
2 bs Ay a5 108.25 $108.34 $87.90 $3.49 Write to nearest De Laval office for Milker 
OTAL COS : 4 ; ; ie : : 
lours worked per mo. or day eve 305 * OOF a Catalog, stating number of cows being milked 
343 3 4 B 


+ per hour 
NNECTICUT 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
Chicago San Francisco 


165 Broadway 
New York 


Page Fight 
WHY PRICES DIFFER 


Last month we promised to con- 
tinue the discussion of prices paid for 
surplus and to show some of the glar- 
ing faults of the present arrange- 
ment. 

In the past, the price paid for sur- 
plus has not been set out from that 
paid for market milk. A composite 
price made up of the two has been 
issued and producers have not seen 
how little they received for milk used 
in manufactured products. The 
NEMPA has several times taken this 
matter up with dealers but has met 
objections, so far impossible to over- 
come. 

Recently we have printed in the 
Dairyman, tables of prices showing 
the percentage of surplus and what 
was paid for it. The price given was 
inflated to cover an amount equivalent 
to the transportation of surplus as 
whole milk to Boston. In order to get 
a true composite f. o. b. Boston price, 
the freight on surplus manufactured 
in the country aa milk rates was add- 
ed to the surplus price and then the 
zone freight deductions taken from 
the surplus and whole milk prices 
added together. Thus no transporta- 
tion was actually paid on surplus that 
did not move. It was charged up at its 
real price plus transportation. Then 
when transportation was taken from 
the price of all the milk, it\simply off- 
set a previuos inflation on surplus, so 
far as that class of milk was con- 
cerned, whlie it depreciated the price 
of market milk to cover transporta- 
tion actually paid. 

This is a matter of bookkeeping 
adopted by the Administrator as an 
easy way of figuring and while accu- 
rate, is misleading, in that it does not 
show, zone by zone, the actual return 
for surplus milk. 

For purposse of illustration, we will 
take the 10th zone prices for May, 
June and July. The price paid for 
3.7% surplus milk in these months by 
the following dealers was 

May June July 


OOM vate eis os oss 2.573 2.3863 2.142 
Wanting Ss) 2.467 2.049 2.243 
BROT ettane stats ore 2.468 2.867 2.519 
Turner Centre 2.518 2.355 2.443 
Plymouth: 9s... 2.675 2.585 2.736 


The producer is, we believe, entitled 
to know just what he got for surplus 
milk in order to judge whether it paid 
to sell it to his dealer, whether he 
could not have made better uSe of it. 
Let us see how he fared for the 
above months. 

Butter was worth according to Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce quotations 
for Creamery xtras, per pound, May 
-60c, June 57c, July 57c. 

The milk dealers admit their ability 


to get a churn gain or overrun of - 


16 2-3%, or 1-6 to the pound of fat. 
Good creameries will get about 20% 
or 1-5 overrun. Taking the dealers’ 
overrun on 3.7% milk, we have 3.7 x 
1 1-6 or 4.316 lbs. of butter in one 
hundred pounds of milk. Multiplying 
the amount of butter by the price, we 
have for the various months as the 
butter value of the fat. 


RUA VANUNY chee sat isie cic sec pete al tate c $2.5896 
DC ate, is Ze os cimoke cide ae $2.46 
RSW aarercie 'c'3. fess asateleitro.e. 5 adele tees $2./46 


From these prices a liberal allow- 
ance for cost of manufacture and 


’ milk 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAI ea aaa Lobe 
handling, would, we assume, be 5c per - 

pound of butter. Therefore, we have er Eee eye ae: 
as a fair depreciation 4.816 x 5e or m Bt See SP Nabe Ming, gy 
2.58 per hundred pounds of milk. This \ 

makes the net butter value of the 

fat in each hundred pounds of 3.7% 5 


On ae | October 7th to 16th — 


TLV es esau snaiate Ieee ot Steet $2.2442 7: 
Taking from the prices paid for 
surplus milk, the value as above of 3] Another seers breaking mile stone 
the fat for butter making, let us see}: 
what each dealer paid for skim in 100 


Ibs. surplus in each of these months. | —Ilt adie the progress of 


Hood May June July 


Paid orks $2.5730 $2.3630 $2.1420 |: the years of dairy world- 
Value Fat $2.3738 $2.2442 $2.2442 3: ae 
i wide improvements. 


Paid for Skim .1992 1188 —.1022 
Whiting May June July 


Paid $2.4467 $2.0490 $2.2430 | —It means actual money 
alue Fa 2 2.2442 $2.2442 — 3]: 

i | aan ee ‘ to everyone who depends 
“Alen Moy Jang uy | POM the, dairy stor prome 


Paid $2.4680 $2.3670 $2.5190 


Value Fat $2.3738 $2.2442 $2.2442 it | oe oe eee The Grove City plan in actual opera- 
Paid for Skim 0942 1228 ©2748. if «| UU Geine thousands) tion is worth the trip. 
Turner Ctr May June July AE Exhibit medium, best, i tae ; i 
Paid $2.5780 $2.3550 $2.4430 if | worst and Calf ¢l »| Zhe last word in money-making ma- : 
els n u A « = 
Value Fat $2.3738 $2.2442 $2.2442 i]: | exhibit. chinery, Barn and Farm Equipment. =: 
He Government exhibit. 
Paid for Skim 2042 1108 = 1988 | Ucntests,°” “"* [| ‘There are thousands of real profit-pro- 
Plymth Cry May June July HE State Herd Contest. 


ducing ideas—each a reason for you 


Pai 2. 5850 $2.7360 i: Making foreign cheese. z 
ae pe a ae sae AE to come to Chicago. 


Value Fat $2.3738 $2.2442 $2.2442 


Paid for Skim 3012 3408 4918 i Make a date to Grow—Go—Oct. 7 to 16 
From these figures it appears that 3]: Get the big ideas 


Skin each 100s of samt | DE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


skim in each 100 lbs. of surplus milk 
May June July 


Hoodie serene .199 Sis Sa Union Stock Yards CHICAGO 
Whitin ese 073 —.195 —.001 
Alden cyiniwens 094 122, 274 
Turner Ctr. .. .204 ala 198 


Plymouth Cry, .301 841 492 
Average .. .174 .099 172 
It thus appears that the Whitings 

paid for surplus in June 19 1-2 cents 

less than the butter fat in it was 
worth, in July one mill less. 

The Hoods paid 10.2c less than the 
fat was worth in July and the high- 
est price paid by any was that of 
Plymouth Creamery in July of 49.2 
cents. 


a ih avease pce eid for woes INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED © 


It has been proved again and again that Interna- 
tional Special Dairy Feed is remarkable in its milk- 
making and health-building qualities. Profit by 
the experience of thousands of dairymen and 
put International Special Dairy to work for you. 
The results are. sure. 


Hood-to2'st cies eke seenee one te . O71 Makes Every Cow a Profit Maker a 
Wehitinte% molec eiieeutia oe qis aterets —.041 — and that goes for prize cows and for scrubs, too. an) 
Alden sees ce iclneic remem eee 163 Year after year on a large number of farms International Special Dairy Feed f' 
Taner stp ese ee ee ae 171 is fed as regular as clockwork. Its best recommendation is that it produces 
Pivmauth Gr - 378 more milk daily for others, International Special Dairy Feed is made of care- 

y Paeinciie ge Renin x fully selected high grade materials. Yet it costs less than home grown grains. 

Please think over these figures. Try it on your herd. Sold by good dealers everywhere. . 


Does it pay to make surplus market 


milk? Do you get its fair value when INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED COMPANY 


sold to market milk dealers? Next MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis My 
month we will zive some more infor- ca! je ie Sista 


WATER! 


Get your water system 
installed before freez- 
ing time. Materials 
will be scarce and hard 
to get. A word to the 
‘wise! 


“~ 


DIRECTORS MEETING 


The regular quarterly meeting of 
the Directors of the NEMPA will be 
held at the office, 51 Cornhill, Boston, 
at 9 a.m. Tuesday, September 28, 
This will be one of the most impor- 
tant meetings of the board in that it 
will pass upon the report of the ex- 
perts who were asked by the Sales 
Committee t6 advise what butter fat 


test should be used as the basis of Send for Catalog 4W 

price making in the sale of market 

milk. The report of the experts is 

printed ini fanother column. , Any 

members who wish to be heard by the 

Directors will be welcome to attend 1 eke Street} Boston, Mass. Y G 


the Directors’ meeting. 


yject. The direct report which he 
give will open the eyes of his 
low members, Most of the locals 
have money in their treasuries and 
hole of the expenses of such a repre- 
ative to the general meeting, 
uld well afford to pay part or the 
here are other important things to 
. done in the annual meetings of the 
| cals. Officers must be elected for 
he coming year. This is highly im- 
ant. Just as an instance, there 
e a few locals who did not elect 
fficers last year. They simply got 
long without an official election. The 
ect result is that they did not get 
e refund on membership dues which 
cording to the bylaws is made only 
ose locals which hold their annual 
setings and elect officers in regular 
orm. This money is held at the Bos- 
office. The only way a local can 
e t, and have it available for use in 
sending a representative to the an- 
nual meeting, is to elect officers. 
Locals should also discuss the gen- 
nal association plans and policies in 
vir relations to their own local 
oblems of marketing. If any deci- 
ms are arrived at, resolutions 
ould be made which can influence 
e general meeting, either through 
e county association with its presi- 
mt as a voting member of the N. E. 
P. A., or taken direct to the gener- 
meeting by the delegate sent by the 
cal. While such a delegate will not 
re the voting privilege he will have 
ery opportunity to present the réso- 
tion and full assurance can be given 
rat it will be acted upon, Nothing 
‘is. igeonholed in an N. E. M. P, A. 
meeting. 
Another important action .which 
uld be taken in the meetings of the 
pls. is in Beard. to the appropria- 


ee hed building in 
quaeton. In response to the aDz, 
“made in the July Dairyman a 


ral projects. 
: County Meetings. 
ans are being made for county 
ciation meetings which will out- 
anything of the kind previously 
. The constitution calls for the 
ty meetings on or before Dec. 15. 
has been suggested that these coun- 
eetings should all be held in one 
k and that a definite attempt 
ld be made to show the milk pro- 
ers from Upper Madawaska to 
ng Island Sound what the N. E. M. 
. igs doing. © 
‘he tentative plan is that a week 
all be set apart for these meetings 
| that the entire staff of the asso- 
tion, with a few recruits, shall be 
nd ae speakers. Wach of the 16 
ee Maine would have ue 


,are now being worked out. 


‘Ascutneyville, Springfield, 


would depend on the attendance. The 


locals should make every effort to get 


a large number of their members to 
attend the county meeting, ‘!wholly 
aside from their official representa- 
tives. It will be a ‘great opportunity 
to get ‘a big view of the association’s 


- work presented by some man who has 


been closely identified with it and is 


-competéent to speak on the way prob- 


lems are being met. For instance, it 
will be distinctly worth while for a 
group of Maine farmers far away 
from markets, to hear Smith, Warner 
or Lull tell of the marketing problems 
in their districts. 

If all the county meetings in Maine 
were held on Monday, New Hamp- 
shire would have Tuesday as N. E. M. 
P. A. day. The speakers would be 
shifted over night to the New Hamp- 
shire counties to repeat their messa- 
ges with variations to suit New 
Hampshire counties to repeatrie-psh 
Hampshire conditions. The following 
day they would go into Vermont, and 
then come down into Massachusetts 
for a day of simultaneous county 
meetings. The week would close with 
meetings in Rhode Island and the 
Connecticut and New York counties 
which come in N. EH. M. P. A. terri- 
tory. 

The plan looked good to the field 
men when they came together for a 
conference recently and the details 
So far, 
everyone who has been told of the 
plan approves of it. 


GOOD RECORD MADE 


One hundred and sixty one new 
members for the NEMPA including 
one new local with 70 members. That 
is one of the high spots in the report 
for last month sent in by W. Ey Cur- 
rier, one of tthe field agents working 
in Vermont, Ifis a good record and 
indicates both that the Vermont far- 
mers are fully awake to the necessity 
and benefits of organization and that 
Mr. ‘Currier was on the job. MHere’s 
hoping that the Vermont farmers and 
the field worker both keep it up next 
month. 

‘Mr. Currier reports organizing the 
new local at South Londonderry with 
70 members. His attention was called 
to the need of organization work in 
that section by HE: M. Farr, secretary 
of the Chetster local. On going there 
he was fortunate in making connec- 
tions with George W. Tuttle first. 
When asked as to the chances of 
forming a local there Mr. Tuttle im- 
mediately joined and gave the names 
of a number of other men who would 
be almost sure to join. He secured 
the use of the town hall for a meeting 
without charge and did everything 
possible to help along the field work- 
er. 

During the past month Mr. Currier 
has visited locals in Wilton, South 
Lyndboro and Greenfield, Vt., and in 
Hedin =" 
ham, Chester, Mt. Holly Rutland, 
Shoreham, Orwell, Whiting Leicester 
Junction and Brandon, Vt. He secured 
in all 161 new members, nearly all 
paying their dues when first visited. 
A considerable amount in back dues 
was also collected. i 

Mr. Currier quotes one enthusiastic 
supporter of the NHMPA as follows, 
after visiting one man who refused 
to join: “He won’t join the NEMPA, 
even after that editorial in the New 
England Homestead last week. But 
if a stranger came along and told 
him how much money the would make 


(Continued on. gee hea 
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Bringing Our 


Stores to Your Door 


Our mail order department—the latest step in 
the program of progress which during the last fifty 
years has made our name a household word among the 
consumers of New England—desires your patronage. 


A Different Kind of 
Mail Order Department 


This department is designed to extend all the 
advantages and privileges (including that of the monthly 
charge account) of our big city retail stores to every 
corner of New England. It means bringing to your door, 
no matter where that may be, a most complete and 
comprehensive stock of foodstuffs, both domestic and 
imported, at prices made possible by the fact that we not 
only buy direct from producer and packer, but in many 
cases are ourselves both producer and packer. 

Our catalogue is yours for the asking. Just fill 
out the coupon below and mail it to us. 


Cobb, Bates 
& Yerxa Co. 
You may put 
my name-on your 


mailing list to 


receive your monthly 


MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 


Fill out and mail this coupon. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co. 


Gilbert Place, Boston, Mass. 


CREAMERY 
: ee 


ea, STOCK BARN FITTI 
=> MILKING MACHI 
: CORK BRICK 


> SUPPLIES 


{SELDOM SEE 


’ a big knee like this, but your horse 
may y have a bunch or bruise on his 
ws hock, stifle, knee or throat, 


Your Winter Reserve 


when feed is high this Winter and other conditions 
call for ready money, have a generous cash reserve, 
drawing interest here, available for use at any time, 


LAST DIVIDEND 


42% 


; Money Goes en interest 

Wise Bees Save Honay October 10. 

Wise Folks Save Money mai} Your Deposit Now 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 


Resourees Over $30,000,000 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


will alee it off without laying up 


the horse. Wo blister, no hair 
=~ gone. Concentrated—only a few 
dropa required at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case mer special inatructione, 
and Book 8Rfree. ABSORBINE, JR., the anti- 
septic liniment for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, 
Enlarged Glands, Wene, Bruises, Varicose Veino; allay 
Pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at druggists or 
delivered. Liberal trial bottle postpaid for 10c, 
W.F. YOUNG, 1G, 165Templest., Springfigtd, Mass. 
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AN IDEAL 


The ideal of quality 
which has always 
been foremost in 
the policy of the 


manufacturers of 


Cleaver and Cleanmsel. 


has been constantly 
justified in over 
twenty-five years 
of achievement and 


progress. 


To-day thousands 
of users of this 
great dairy cleaner 
testify that its un- 
varying quality is 
the assurance of 
efficient and eco- 


nomical dairy san- 


itation. 
Indian in Order from 
circle. 
your supply 
house 
It cleans 
Bom __ clean 
a yy 


The J. B. Ford Co., 


101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Main Office and Works 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Mae SDP R  eree* | a 
+ ae, y j vr] 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORTHERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 


CARL A. SMITH, Manager 
477 Essex St. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


The market prices for the month of 
September are as follows: 


Manchester 82.3¢ 8% qt. can 
Nashua 86.6c A: ne ease 
Lowell 91.3¢ 6S, ees Aine 
Lawrence $1.15 10.7~ *soK 
Haverhill 95.6c 8% qt. can 


All of the above prices are for such 
milk as is teamed or trucked into their 
respective markets and delivered at 
the dealer’s plant. All of the prices 
received by the farmers in Nashua and 
Lowell are fixed according to zones, 
while the cartage deductions in other 
markets are determined by routes. 

Market problems in these cities con- 
tinue to require the time and attention 
of the writer. Conditions throughout 
New England, especially with ref- 
erence to Boston and its supplying 
territory, call for seasonal advances 
in the prices. All of these are thor- 
oughly justified but from the stand- 
point of conditions found in the mark- 
ets of this particular district difficul- 
ties arise which cannot easily be 
avoided. Mills, especially those manu- 
facturing shoes and textiles, are either 
not operating at all or are doing a 
small business, 

As winter approaches fuel expenses 
and others which go along with the 
season lead the idle imployees of such 
mills to buy less milk than formerly. 
This means that all cities within the 
boundaries of this district have been 
plentifully supplied with milk for at 
least four weeks. The higher prices 
being asked by farmers are not in 
many cases being passed on to the 
consuming public because it seems to 
be an inopportune time for such ad- 
vances. This means that in some cases 
the dealers are crowded on their mar- 
gins so that they feel disposed to re- 
lieve themselves of such surplus as 
accumulates on their hands at the ex- 
pense of the producers. 

Market committee meetings will be 
held to discuss these conditions and 
in all cases the producers are urged 
to be patient and not to be harsh in 
criticism toward the particular dealer 
concerned or toward the Association 
for conditions that we are not at all 
responsible for and certainly have no 
control over. 

It is time to begin to consider the 
surplus arrangements to be made an- 
other year and whether the rating plans 
are to continue as they now read call- 
ing for the last three months of the 
year as a basis for a rating to be the 
standard production for next year. A 
special committee composed of deal- 
ers and producers in Lowell will meet 
to consider carefully the criticisms 
that may be offered by producers. This 
meeting is in the form of a hearing, 
before whom may. appear producers 
who feel that they have something 
worth while to offer. The sales com- 
mittee of Lowell takes the position 
that it has not necessarily perfected 
a plan and is demonstrating its wil- 
lingness to listen to complaints en- 
tered by the producers concerning this 
point. The writer hopes to be able to 
clear up market problems in the near 
future and devote more time to the 
visitation of Locals than has been pos- 
sible during the past three months, 


Vide OR 


te ee 
ary 


DAIRYMAN 
NORTHERN FIELD 
DISTRICT 


H. P. ADAMS, Manager 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Interest and belief intheNE MPA 
were notable in the locals I visited re- 
cently in Wheelock, East Concord and 
Concord, Vt., and in Lisbon and Lit- 
tleton, N. H. 

The Wheelock local is strengthened 
by the custom of having practical open 
discussions of live dairy topics and 
problems at their regular meetings 
which are held every other month. 
All the members take part in these 
discussions and some very practical 
and helpful suggestions are brought 
out. This results in an unusual in- 
terest and support of the local on the 
part of the members. 

I arrived at Wheelock without hav- 
ing notified the president or the sec- 
retary. The secretary, E. G. Newell, 
was away but President G. R. Dres- 
ser was at home and while he was 
very busy he took a day off from his 
work and visited the dairy farmers 
with me. We secured five new.-mem- 
bers and met a number of present 
members who showed active interest 
in the organization and paid their back 
dues. 

The East Concord local is a small 
one but it is very much alive and is 
doing ~good work. President Dan 
Smith rode around with me one day 
but Secretary H. P. Streeter was busy 
haying so we did not have him with 
us. 

Concord local is another live one. 
Secretary C. A. Crowell says that by 
the time the annual meeting comes it 
will have a 100 per cent. member- 
ship. He spent two days going the 
rounds with me, visiting mainly the 
members who were back on their dues. 
In addition to seeing these men, five 
new members were secured. 

At Lisbon I had both President Ray- 
mond Woolson and Secretary J. S. 
Richards with me for a day each. This 
local has made rapid and steady prog- 
ress during the past year. It has ad- 
vanced from a low percentage of mem- 
bership up to a place among the fore- 
most. We secured 17 new members 
and a number of the present members 
who were in arrears paid up to date. 

The Littleton local is in fine condi- 
tion, largely because of the vigorous 
and systematic work of the secretary, 
C. W. Woods. I found very few pro- 
ducers who are not already members 
of the NE MPA, Both Mr. Woods 
and President Moulton were very busy 
at the time of my visit and were un- 
able to go around with me, 
Merrill offered his services as a 
guide and was of great assistance in 
getting me in touch with the farmers. 

The majority of the Littleton farm- 
ers have recently changed dealers, so 
our principal job was to secure new 
dues orders. Every one of the mem- 
bers who had changed dealers gave us 
a new dues order. 

After visiting the producers in 
these locals I am strongly impressed 
with the way these farmers realize the 
need of efficient organization. They 
are back of the N E M P A to the 
finish. 


The working men of this country 
want to preserve the nation. A ma- 
jority of them would be glad to clean 
house. They are sick and tired of 
nostrums, of false friends, of radi- 
calism. 
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at any store, En 


KEROSENE LAMPS 
and Worry Go Together. 


means the end of one and we 
might almost say of both, 


in 


We surely believe that 
GENCO-LIGHT we offer an 
Electric Lighting Plant that on 


account of obvious unique 
GENCO features is more dura- 
ble, more efficient and more ac- 
cessible than others. 
- PRICE IS RIGHT TOO— 


Surely it is worth your while 
to learn more about it. 

MADE IN THE ONLY FAC- 
TORY IN AMERICA THAT 
BUILDS ITS OWN ENGINES, 
GENERATORS AND _ BAT- 
TERIES COMPLETE. 


We want good active agents. 


= Send for Catalog 4E. 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co, 


{ Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Somersworth, N. H. 


PUMPS ani WATER SYSTEMS 
with Motors or Engines 
PUMPS TO PUMP 
ANYTHING 


that can be pumped 
Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


“HAFA-HORS” Engine 


For Running Grindstones, Washing 
Machines, Sewing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators 


The “Ohio” Blower Cutter, 
an 11-inch feed witha 6- [| 
H. P. Engine | 


A Full Line in Stock of All the Above | 
Write for Catalog and Prices | 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. | 


15 Custom House § Boston 
RL 
Me. 


treet, 
83 Canal 8t., Providence, 
13 Exchange 8&, Po 


Color Sells Butter 
‘Add a rich ‘‘June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and — 
get top prices. Try it! It pays! + 


BRAND 


Butte 


gives that even, golden shade everybod 
wants. Purely vegetable. Har 
all laws. Small b a 


olor 


my 


— oo 


Prices for May to Sept. 1920 


ote In Providence two general sets of prices are made. All dealers, except 
_ Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 
_ not required to take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full 
_ price for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in 
the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can. expense, as indi- 
_ cated in the accompanying Table 1. War tax on freight not included. 


TABLE I. - 
Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk shipped 


dence, 
Deductions per Can 


Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10-qt. cans 
1 1—20 $ .0678 
2 21—40 .0778 annie 
3 41—60 0928 Si 
Prices at Railroad Station by Zones 
July Price, F, O. B. Providence, 914 cents per quart. 
$.95 per 10-qt. can. 
a ah Shipped in 
Zone (Miles 10-qt. cans 
1 1—20 $ .8822 — 
2 21—40 8722 
3 41—60 : 8572 
Aug. Price, F. O. B. Providence, 10 cents per quart. 
$1.00 per 10-qt. can, 
~. Shipped in 
Zone (Miles 10-qt. cans 
1 1—20 $ .9322 
fr 2 21—40 9222 
: 3 41—60 9072 
\ Sept. Price, F. O. B. Providence, 10% cents per quart. 
$1.05 per 10-qt. can, 
- Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10-qt. cans 
Z 1 1—20 9822 
a 2 21—40 9722 
Pi 3 41—60 9572 
= TABLE I. 
oa The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 


} -—s aii: its producers make and operates under the Milk Commission surplus plan. 
They pay a premuim for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.7% and deduct the same for 
every 0.1 of 1% below 3.7%. ‘They operate a milk receiving plant at Willi- 
mantic, Ct., collect milk along the line from Willimantic to Providence and 
along the line from Westerly, R. I., to Providence. Milk collected along the 
Norwich and Westerly electric line is transferred to the steam line at West- 
erly. Milk passing through the Willimantic Plant is weighed and title passes 
there. All other milk is weighed and title passes at Providence, all testing is 
_ done at Providence. Table IJ. shows deductions allowed and prices for the 
different lines. Deductions are based on actual cost. ‘Costs for each quarter 
ie make up the deductions for the succeeding quarter. 
Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. for April, May and June. 
All other milk 


Per cwt. ; Milk passing* Milk shipped} 1st Zone 2d Zone 3d Zone 
_ Freight 2325 02674 .1860 2092 2674 
War tax on freight .0072 0080 .0055 0062 0080 
Can service * 0353 0353 »0353 0353 0353 
Station expense “2465 einiens Aetars eaieee BaoG 
Accounting and testing -0408 .0408 0408 0408 .0408 
Weighing at Providence OLeoy 0519 0519 ,0519 .0519 
Westerly transfer Seetiets 0679 Pele ein ai oy eto 
Total deductions 5621 - 4713 28195 3434 4034 
, May Price, F.0.B. - 
=i (Providence $4.185 4,185 4,185 4.185 4,185, 
‘* Less deductions allowed 562 ATL 319 343 403 
—s- Price at loading point . 3.623 8.714 8.866 3.842 3.782 
Less surplus allowed 030. | .030 .030. 030 .030 
|. == = ——S = eae 
Net to producers per cwt. 3.593 8.684 3.836 3.812 3.752 
a Net to producers per at. 17 079 083 082 2081 
_ Butter-fat value 6c per point up or down from 3.7%. 
Be _June Price, F O. B. 
Providence $4.185 4,185 4.185 4,185: 4.185 
Less deductions allowed 562 ATL 1319 .343 403 
ts —_ re —— — —— 
ba Price at loading point 3.623 8.714 3.866 8.842 3.782 
i. Less surplus allowed 257 257 257 257 257 
_--~—‘Net to producers per cwt. 3.366 3.457 3.609 3.585 3.525 
Net to producers per qt. 073 074 078 077 076 


Butter-fat value $.057 per point up or down from 3.7%. 


Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. for July, August and Sep- 

tember, 1920, : 

<a > All other milk 
Per cwt. Milk passing* Milk shipped} 1st Zone 2d Zone 3d Zone 
Freight 12325 2874 -2874 2292 .2060 
ss ‘War tax on freight = S007 .008 .008 0062  .0055 
"Can service "0353 0353 .0353 0353 20353 
oy Station expense 19037 Pose nvanetal PhS vaisiars 
i Accounting and testing .03762 03762 .0376 0376 -0376 
_ " Weighing at Providence ma .0507 ,0507 .0507 0507 
Westerly transfer Sing! .0809 fa ehetal felerere: (wielers) 
———— : — —— — 
‘Total deductions .05279 49992 4190 -3590 23351 
, July Price, F. O. B. 
Less surplus allowed .0323 .0323 0323 0323 0323 
mn Providence 4.4175 4.4175 4.4175 44175 4.4175 
Less deductions allowed 5027 +4999 4190 .3590 3351 
Price at loading point 3.9148 3.9176 . 3.9985 4.0585 4.0824 
Net to producers per cwt. 3.8825 3.8853 ~ 3.9662 4.0262 4.0501 
et to producer per qt. .083 084 .085 .087 088 


tter-fat value $.057 per point up or down from 3.7%. 
Through Willimantic concentrating plant, shipped in 40-qt. cans, 
‘Via Norwich and Westerly, shipped in 20-qt. cans, 


pasty 


from stations between Westerly and. Providence and Willimantic and Provi- - 


BOTTOM PRICE 
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In the long run Bird’s 
Neponset Paroid is the cheapest 
roofing to use 


Twenty years without a single repair 
is not an unusual record for a Paroid 
Roof. 


That’s why we say that Paroid is 
the cheapest roofing to use. 


Paroid comes.in natural gray. Every 
roll complete, with naiis and cement. 
If your dealer does not carry Paroid we 
will ship direct to you. 


Bird & Son, inc. (Established 1795) East Walpole, Mass. 


THE REAL TRUTH 


BOILED DOWN 


Dairymen who own Holsteins are free to admit that Hol- 
stein Cows’ Milk contains a lower percentage of butterfat, but 
in view of their enormous yield of milk they average more butter 
per cow and therefore they produce a larger margin of profit 
than any other breed of dairy cows. 

‘‘More milk for the same cost’’ is the slogan of the big 
*‘Black and Whites.’’ : 

Send for the complete Holstein story. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Secretary 306 Hudson Street. Brattleoro, Vt. 


re ~6dBALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write fer Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


ets ee 


BALED SHAVINGS 
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MAINE FIELD 
DISTRICT 


L. C. HOLSTON, Manager 
Cornish, Me. 


Prices with our largest mar- 
ket, the Turner Center System, are 


improving and the Maine farmers 
are correspondingly expressing their 
satisfaction. 

Field meetings at Island Park, Ca- 
rinna, Plymouth and Monroe seem 
to have done much good in clearing 
up some of the questions in the minds 
of the farmers of those sections. We 
should have 50 such meetings to an- 


wer all the questions and give the 
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farmers of Maine a real understand- 
ing of present problems and the way 
the NEMPA is meeting them. 

In addition to Mr. Pattee and Presi- 
dent Adams at these meetings, Mau- 
rice D. Jones, farm management ex 
pert of the extension Services spoke 
on the cost of milk production and W. 
G. Hunton, industrial agent of the 
(Maine Central Railroad, spoke on the 
transportation problem and the new 
rates. 

There seems to be a general feeling 
in this district that the butterfat 
price should be increased so that 
the cream patron might receive more 
for his product. It is pointed out 
that butter making is now of second- 
ary importance to the dealer on ac- 
count of the excellent market for 
sweet cream in ice cream. Many 


farmers fee] that they should receive 
a larger proportion of the profit when 
their creameis made into ice cream. 
The questions of tests and sampling 
are coming up continually. Many pro- 
ducers who have sold both milk and 
cream at different times claim .that 
they receive more for butterfad in 
milk than when it is gold as cream. 
The wide variance in the butterfat 
Morgan Wires test reports ds without apparent rea- 
eee Nei s bad ool direct son. Such wide variations lead to 
Eeieanin 00 Mile, Wertendtede,., TUN 88 Oe Tne 
Beer iawn ee ee 
PEO ee ees clink Ge ee 
30x 344 6.60 2.10] 34x 414 10.75 2.85 plaint from a ‘producer it has been my 
policy to get him to test his own 

to test it. If they will do this the 

milk or get some disinterested party 

diificulty would be more easily ad- 


B'S onty7.50 2.20] 25 x 414 11.00 2.90 
justed ‘to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties. 


We could not give you a better tire if 
we charged you double the price. 
Morgan Double Fabric Tires 30x8 size, 
at $5.50 are practical, economical and 
substantial. Our method of rebuild- 
ing is therecognized standard adopted 
in all high-class rubber works, 


1x4.. 8.50 2.4 36 x 414 11.50 3.00 
Dad. 81g 24g) 25x6.. 12.25 3.20 
83x4.. 9.00 2.50] 87x6.. 12.75 3.30 


Send $2 deposit for each tire required and $1 for each 
tube. Balance C, O.D. subject to examination. If full 
amount is sent with order a discount of 5% will be ale 
lowed. State whether Straight Side or Clinchef. Plain 
or Non-Skid required. Price list on request. 


Morgan Rubber Co.,Dep! g7 ,2100 MorganSt.,Chicago, IIL 


Do you know that $70 

worth of geod Buffalo 

Corn Gluten Feed mix- 

ture, well fed with good : 
roughage, cam produce, au Lt 
at current prices, $245 MORE Ma 
to $280 werth of milk? 
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AJITH milk*bringing around $3.50 a hun- 
cred pounds, and more than that in 
many sections, and the price of BUFFALO 
CORN GLUTEN FEED lower, present and 
prospective dairy profits are better than they 
ever have been. 


he feeding of high-protein, highly digestible, 
milk-producing BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 
liberally to good cows assures you of the largest 
and most economical milk production—the widest 
possible margin of profit over cost of grain feed. 


FEED UP! FEED BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 


UTEN FEED for you. 


Your dealer should have BUFFALO CORN G 
sn is. We will be glad to 


of, write us, saying who and where 
le and literature, 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 


- 


For The Boys 


With farm help scarce, 
boys must now do work 
formerly done only by men. 
James Equipment makes 
chores easy. ; 

336-page book on barns 

iter and labor-saving barn ma- 
Hh chinery sent on request, 


Ve Se es Acer 


James Mf Co. FrAthinsonWis.Chnira NVYMinnenpolis Minn. 


ames Wa 


Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Barn 
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WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPANY 
New England Distributers—12 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


~ 


COW COMFORT and 
MORE PROFIT 
a le COW INVIGORATOR 


THE REAL COW TONIC 


SAVE THE CALVES 
Colic in Calves takes them off 


———— Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 
TROAANLIECS zon for new-born calves 
COW IRVILHRAIOR: 
3 se i Reed ap AY dee hats 


Dr. Daniels ARGET 
ae Ree S ot for Garget in Cows 
W SINENGIH- 

EITER: 
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UDERKREAM 
for Caked and Hard Udders, 
Sore Teats. 


FEVER DROPS 
for Milk Fever 


Get any of these comforts at your dealers, with free Book on 
Cews, or send direct to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL BE TO YOUR INTEREST 
AND OURS TO MENTION THE 
New England Dalryman 
WHEN, WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


original Ear Label. Used by 
Record Association and best breeders. 


identify your live stock and aid you in keep- 
ing breeding stock and production records. 
Samples free. C. H. DANA COMP. . 

85 Main Street WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


ao 
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n oil stocks at 10 cents a share he 
would invest. Then when he found 
out he had been swindled he would 
all on the Homestead to help him 
 out.”- Mr. Currier’s report was in 
part as follows: i 
a “Little dairying is now being done 
at Wilton, N. H. Mr, Badge of that 
town joined the association before 
| had time to explain what it was 
doing. He was already to act just 
as soon as he found out that I repre- 
sented the association. Besides his 
dairy he has 3500 fruit trees. He had 
no trouble in getting all the help he 
wanted and did not have to pay ex- 
tremely high wages. The secret 
 geems to be that men like to work 
4 for him. 
dg “C. D. W. Thrasher, secretary of 
the Ascutneyville local could not give 
any time to actual canvassing of the 
district for new members but he took 
me to the president, C. V. Paddock, 
and the two men put in some time 
in making plans and deciding who 
‘should be called on. Mr. Paddock 
went with me to Greenwich where we 
called at 16 farms and secured 15 
members. 

“At Springfield. I called on the sec- 
retary, Fred ©. Whitcomb and found 
him, also his father and brother, 
‘D ready to do what they could tot as- 
gist the NEMPA. They live on a fine 
homestead of which they have a right 
to be proud. At Chester Mr. Farr 


ag 
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re called my attention to the vital mat- 
ter of organization at South Lon- 
_ donderry. He gave me valuable di- 
rections and aid. 

“At Mt. Holly Secretary Baldwin 
was cutting corn and could not go 
around with me, It was hardly nec- 
essary as I went the rounds with him 

in June and there is not much work 
- to be done in his local at present. 
It ig in good shape. Mr. Dickinson 
of Shoreham, who owns a cheese 
factory, met me at Leicester Junction 
and spent the day and part of the 
night calling on farmers. I was his 
guest over Sunday. President W. G. 
_. Larrabee of the Shoreham local went 
with me two days. He doesn’t say 

very much but somehow, nearly ev- 
ery farmer joined when he visited 
them. There were about 40 of them 


4 altogether. Everyone of ‘these leaders - 


ig showing the finest kind of a spirit 
- toward the NEMPA. 

‘T called L, A. Webster, secretary 
of the Whiting local, on the tele- 
phone. He said that everyone there 
belonged to the local but to come over 
and talk NEMPA to them. They all 
wanted to know all about what the 
association is doing. Mr. Webster 
has traveled all over the United 
_ States as a live. stgck artist but he 
a says that of all the farming country 
the has seen he likes his own section 
best. He is a charter member of the 
_ NEMPA and a consistent booster for 
the association. 

| “At Leicester I.saw the president, 
_ Carl L. Baker, for a few minutes only’ 
but found him ready to help in any 
__ way. The secretary, P. G. (Wilson, took 
_ me around to the farmers. We found 
_ very few who were not already mem- 
“y bers of the association, At Brandon 
_ both the president, Hugh Seager, and 
_ the secretary, C. F. Farr, left their 
work and went with me, The ship- 
pers of milk thave already been vis- 
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WHY MILK 
BY HAND? 
“He can milk the 
cows with the Per. 


fection just as good 
as I can.” 


“My 13 year old son milks the cows with the Perfection as well as I can and is back 


in the house in one hour from the time he leaves it.” 


—V. D. Cummincs. 


Interest Your Boy In Milking 


ID you ever notice the in- 
terest your boy takes in 

fine machinery? Why not 
use that interest to solve your 


milking problem. 


With a Perfection your 
young son can save you the 
wages of one or two men. 
Perfection more than pays for 


itself each year in the wages 


it saves, 


Get a Perfection and inter- 
est your boy in being an up 
to date dairy farmer. He will 


like the farm and be glad to 
stay when the drudgery is gone 


and he has the best labor save 
ing machinery to work with. 
And he will do a better job of 
milking when he milks the 
Perfection way, because Per- 
fection milks nature’s way. 


Perfection’s gentle suction 
followed by a downward 
squeeze and a period of rest 
duplicates perfectly the action 


of the calf. 
Send For Catalog 


Write for the names and addresses 
of Perfection owners near you. We'll 
also send you a free copy of our book, 
“What the Dairyman Wants to Know.” 
Why milk by hand? 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2141 East Hennepin Avenue 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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WESTERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 


R. D. LULL, Manager 
393 Main St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Prices in the various markets of this 
district for Sept. are as follows: Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., 10 cents per qt., Green- 


field, Mass., 10 cents per qt., Holyoke, 
Mass., 11 cents per qt., Springfield, 
Mass., 10% cents per qt., Webster, 
Mass., 10% cents per qt., and Wor- 
cester 87 cents per 8% qt. can. 

The above prices are all f.o.b. market 
subject to deductions for hauling ex- 
cepting in some cases where the milk 
is very close to market full prices are 
paid at farm. 

The milk supply in this territory de- 
creased up to the middle of August to 
the extent that surplus was nearly 
used up but during the last two weeks 
of August milk again became plenti- 
ful and in some of the markets a few 
dairies were dropped by their dealer. 
Part of the reason for this we expect 
was due to under-consumption caused 
by many people being out of the city 
on vacations, as much if not more than 
its being due to overproduction. At 
the time this is being written (Sept. 
7th) there is still a comparative sur- 
plus of milk for this season in most 
of the markets in this territory. 

Very few meetings have been held 
in this district during the last month 
in fact only one has been attended by 
the writer, a meeting held at Leomin- 
ster on Wednesday evening, Sept. 1. 
This meeting included all shippers to 
the Leominster market as well as 
members of the Leominster local. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
discussing the market situation which 
seemed to be running rather at odds 
at present. Only a few of the Leo- 
minster producers were present, as 
well as a few from the Princeton and 
Sterling locals. It was the decided 
opinion of those present that it would 
be a disadvantage to allow this mar- 
ket t- become unorganized and was fi- 
nally decided to canvass the produc- 
ers individually and call another meet- 
ing at a later date to decide on def- 
inite action. 

Sometimes we are asked this ques- 
tion:—“Should the market represent- 
ative from a local, call a meeting of 
his local, previous to his attending a 
market association meeting, in order 
that he may obtain the exact senti- 
ment of the members beforehand?” 
This is a question difficult to answer 
by yes or no. Local conditions must 
in a measure govern the answer and 
again the seriousness of the questions 
to be discussed and acted upon at any 
meeting should be taken into con- 
sideration. Sometimes it is very wise 
indeed to call such a meeting as it 
gives the representaitive himself a 
chance to get different view-points on 
the matter. 

In listening to others he may get a 
different perspective of the situation 
than he has himself. The members 
must in turn remember that their 
representative is going to meet those 
from other sections and is going to be 
obliged to fit his ideas and plans with 
theirs; often he is obliged to yield 
points which in their minds should be 
carried out. One phase of the situa- 
tion very discouraging in many local- 
ities is the fact that when a local 
meeting igs called very few attend. 
The writer ‘has attended not one but 
many meetings where serious ques- 
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tions were at stake which should 


have brought out a 100% attendance, . 


only to find a very few. This organiza- 
tion is founded on the principle of ma- 
jority rule in all cases and every mem- 
ber should take this fact into con- 
sideration and be present when meet- 
ings are called, and feel free to ex- 
press himself. 

From the standpoint of a thorough 
understanding of all conditions which 
enter into any marketing system in any 
market, and in order that every mem- 
ber may have a chance to discuss 
these marketing questions we would 
advise calling members together when- 
ever serious changes are contemplated, 
and we would also advise the members 
when they are called to be sure to at- 
tend. 

We have noted in this column from 
time to time certain changes in the 
movements of milk. Inthe Springfield 
market several changes have taken 
place this year, some of these changes 
have upset conditions in the territory 
temporarily but have all straightened 
out at the present time we believe. 
For some time the A. H. Phillips Co. 
had been obtaining one truck load of 
milk from Suffield and a small load 
from Hampden and the Mason’s Dairy 
had been obtaining a load also in 
Hampden and a little in Suffield. 
May 1 the Phillips Co. discontinued 
both these loads, Mason’s Dairy ap- 
plied to the. Market Committee for 
permission to discontinue their Hamp- 
den load and take on the Suffield load 
which was gramted June 1. The 
Hampden load was disposed of shortly 
after June 1 to the Somers Creamery 
which was already obtaining milk 
nearby that section. Some of the 
milk in both Suffield and Hampden 
was moved at the surplus price dur- 
ing May and June as a result of these 
changes but is now moving at the full 
market price. 

The committee came in for a cer- 
tain amount of criticism from these 
sections on account of these people 
having to take the surplus price for a 
short time but it was the best that 
could be done at the time. Where 
dealers work with the sales committee 
as the Mason’s Dairy and the Somers 
‘Creamery both did, it makes it much 
easier and saves a great deal of loss 
during the period of changes, At 
present it leaves their localities sell- 
ing all the milk in their respective lo- 
calities to one dealer. The Somers 
Creamery taking practically all the 
milk in Hampden and Mason’s Dairy 
all at Suffield which moves to the 
Springfield market. In this way 
duplication of trucking is done away 
with and both dealers and producers 
are benefited. 


MAINE DISTRICT 
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farmer strongest for the NEMPA. 

The proposed rating plan appeals 
to every farmer because of its fairness 
and desirability. I have talked with 
many regarding it and once they un- 
derstand the principles which under- 
ly it and see the way in which it 
would work out, they are strong for 
it. Very few have understood just 
what it meant and just how it would 
apply to them. It is chiefly by per- 
sonal visits and explanation that the 
ins and outs of this plan can be made 
clear to the greater part of the dairy 
farmers. 

It would be possible to present this 
rating plan in a meeting of a local 
where there could be a general dis- 
cussion. 


AIRYMAN 


Increase Milk Yield 25% 


iad a AOE 
Part of the slump in milk production during winter is caused 

by cows not drinking enough water. A cow needs 4%4 gal- __ 
lons of water for each gallon of milk produced. No cow drinks 
enough when watered only once or twice a day. 

With Louden Automatic Water Bowls; cows drink frequently 
—get all they want; day or night. The result is a big increase in milk yield that more 
than pays for the water bowls in_a single season. Any farmer can install them in any 
barn. They are easily cleaned. Cannot get out of order. * SEE Re 

Frank W. Morrison, prominent Massachusetts dairyman, writes us that 
his cows gave 40 % more milk after Louden Water Bowls had been installed. 


Louden Bowls save all the labor of watering— give cows water of right temperature 


WM. LOUDEN 
Over 53 years inventor of 
Modern Barn Equipment 


—eliminate expense and trouble of heating water in winter. -seseectee 


Write for 224-Page Catalog 


Tells all about Louden Water Bowls and 
other labor-saving, profit-making barn equip- 
ment— stalls and stanchions, animal pens; |! 
litter and feed carriers} manger divisions; ! 
barn and garage door hangers, hay unloading 

I 


Se eee S 


Seer Se ee “a 
— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
440§ Court Street, Fairfield, lowa 


1 Please send; postpaid, without charge or 
obligation, the books checked below: 
a 


Pidier! Louden Illustrated Catalog 


tools; power hoists; cupolas; ventilators — I expect to build (remodel) a barn about 


‘Everything for the Barn.” 


If you expect to build or remodel a barn write for ' Md dagen Mies dees H pane 
Looe Here Bea re ] Me eene ook Seca e otae to _ | Am interested in:.............. Stalls 
arn building. r barn ts will gi . 
plans an d suggestiona to Gece solr needed No charge 1 chions.......... Carriers.......... Water Bowls............ 
or obligation, | eee Animal Pens.............. Hay Tools. 
The Louden Machinery Co. Nias ee ee 
4405 Court Street Fairfield, lowa @| Post Office... Sed State___.9 


Weigh the Feed: al 


i Weigh the Milk! | 


NION GRAINS was the first ready- 
mixed, balanced dairy ration ever 
offered—and it’s always been known as the biggest 

producer that ever came out of a feed bag. 

Big Dairies use it. The Hershey Chocolate Company’s big herd of 2,000 
cows have eaten it for years and the Hershey Company urges all the farmers 
whose milk it buys to use it. They want more milk. They want it pro- 
duced as cheaply as possible. So they buy an average of four carloads of 
Union Grains every month. And they’re the kind of people who know 
whether it pays or not! 

Seventeen years of experience in mixing dairy feed goes into every bag. It’s a work 


of real experts. Youcan’t be sure that your own mixtures are the best you can do 
until you have tried Union Grains. = 


Write for a Union Grains Cost Sheet and know what dairy feed actually is costing you. 


We also make Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko Pig Meal, Ubiko 
Buttermilk Egg Mash, Growing Mash, and Scratch Feed. 8 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept. [D Cincinnati, Ohio 


oy U = | K GQ 
¢ 4) x 

ar BALANCED| RATIONS =~ : =a 
z ForAll Farm Stock’ l 3 


UNION GRAINS 


When writing Advertisers please mention = 
me its 
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; BOR SURVEY 
& (Continued from Page 7) 


ont ines farm Boys perform 13.3 of 
| all the dairy labor. The next high- 
est record is in Connecticut where 
they do 9.4 per cent of the work. 
4 ‘hese figures may not ‘mean that Ver- 
mont boys are working more than 
Massachusetts boys for the report 
calls for all labor that is unpaid. It is 
possible that the farmers of Massa- 
_chusetts and other states where the 
_ showing is smaller pay their sons and 
7 daughters something for working. 


Low on Hired Help 

_ Maine farmers have the least hired 
fielp in their dairy opérations of any 

_ group, as indicated in the data of the 

survey. The farmers of Maine who 

answered the questionnaire do 76.5 of 

all their dairy work themselves and 


per cent. Massachusetts leads with 
record of 30.7 per cent of work done 
by hired help outside the family. Ver- 
‘mont is not far behind with 27 per 
- cent, of hired help. 

Perhaps the most striking fact 
_ brought out by the survey is in regard 
_to the prices paid for hired labor. The 
data shows the cost of year labor 
‘Without board, year labor with board, 
month labor with board and day labor, 
all being reduced to terms of the cost 
per hour. In Maine the cost of hired 
_ labor averaged 33.75 cents per hour. 
In Vermont the average was 32.5 cents 
per hour. New Hampshire’s record 
_ shows an average of 38.35 cents per 
hour, Massachusetts’ 33.6 cents and 
Connecticut 30.9 cents. At these 
prices what chance has a farmer to 
secure adequate help bidding against 
high city prices? 

= Family Labor Value 

_ The estimates of the value of the 
time given by members of the family 
are highly interesting, and have an 
important bearing on the question of 
farm labor. These estimates were 
‘based on the price which would have 
to be paid for similar service per- 
formed in the same manner, tak- 
ig account of the privileges which 
o with the family life. In every 
tate but New Hampshire the value 
of the work of the wife is put in ata 
ate higher than is paid per hour for 
hired labor. The Vermont farmers 
give their wives credit for a greater 
value per hour than they were given 
themselves, 39 cents per -hour being 
allowed for the wife and 38.1 per hour 
for the operator. 

_ Labor by daughters comes high, 50 
ents per hour, in New Hampshire 
nd Massachusetts; it is noted at 20 
ents an hour in Connecticut, at 25 
ents in Vermont and at 34 cents in 
Maine. Connecticut is the only state 
_wheer th fblaeoortoeuhssnendr 

_ where the labor of the sons under 18 
ds given a higher rating than the 
_ work of a daughter. In every case 
the value of the labor of a son over 
_ 18 is set at a higher figure than was 
given the operator. That is one of 
_ the most significant features of the 
data; the high value which is set on 
he: the services of young men. They 
Tange from 40 cents per hour in Con- 
ecticut to 55 cents per hour in Ver- 
nont, 


of computing costs to the com- 
ed family and hired help cost gives 
pitas cost for labor in connec- 


the total of their hired help is 7.6 


Ponte 
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Honor and Profit for Mr. Dayett 


GUARANTEED ANAL 
PROTE! 24% FAT 
oneaes es Sere 10% 


j cuapin’s Co, 


HAMMON IND 
aejne tas 


“BetterSires—BetterStock” 


We will award a money prize of 
$1,000 to the county that first 
eliminates its inferior sires. 


This prize will be awarded under 
rules provided by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Detailed information on request. 


We have said that a large number of 
leaders in cow testing associations are 
Unicorn users. 


J. Irvin Dayett is one of these. He is 
a member of the Diamond State Cow 
Testing Association of Delaware. 


For the’ year ending August 1, 1920, | 
his herd stood first in average eicld of 
both milk and fat for less than ten cows: 


Mallee oo, a 92,2780 Ibs, 
Fat OO ee la: eo} 416.4 lbs. 
Average profit per cow, $186.63 


His herd contained the champion 
producers of both milk and fat: 


Milk Fat 
Cow No.7 . . 15,101 488.2 


Cow No.9 . . 13,691 519.1 


Mr. Dayett feeds Unicorn and gives 
it much credit for his success. Credit 
is equally due to his good cows and to 
his skill in feeding. 


From the annual report of the Asso- 
ciation we copy the following: 


‘The question of whether or not it pays 
to feed cows heavily when the price of 
Srain is so high has been answered 
through this year’s work. In every 
case where heavy feeding has been 
practiced a good profit has resulted’’ 


It pays to feed Unicorn to your cows. 
CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago 


Dept. X, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Clark Purity ‘Milk Strainer 


“A” Strainer Funnel é 

“B” Sterilized cotton through which milk 
MUST go. 

“C” Coarse wire screen ring for clamping 
cotton pad to bottom of funnel. 

“D” Wire Clamp. 

THAT’ s ALL. 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. oe 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Mu 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely 
Remove Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine it 
May Be. 

In daily use - the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well-as the Largest 
Dairymen in the country. 

We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 

: Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely 
clean mi 


Ek H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. beh 
ral ‘Agent for Maine and N. H. ne 


A. E. Houston, Bath, N. H., Agent for Grafton Co., N. H, 
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~And at Less Cost 


EPSBHE Magee One-Pipe Furnace puts all i! 


ea the heat upstairs into the house 


in the cellar is cool. 


There is perfect circulation, even tempere =r 
ature, health, safety and freedom from ' AS |l!: 


where itis needed. Your storage space = 


‘complication; and there is comfort in every alles ‘ 
TA EAN: = = 


“roomof the rouse, wiih this new and 


revolutionizing system of heating, back of t= 


which stands the sixty years of progress 
and experience of the Magee Company. 


Our new, full Wustrated book tells and 
pictures how this is done. Send for it. 


The Magee GQne-Pipe Furnace is bs 
the ideal heating system 
For Country Dwelling—Bungalow 
—Town House 
Especially desirable as an auxiliary te a large heate 
ing plant —will give that extra heat wanted in very 
cold weather, also for Spring and Fall use to take 
~ the chill off the house. - 


“One Pipe Does It AIF. fi i A) 


MAGEE FURNACE C0., inc., BOSTON, WASSe 


emus 


- 


——s 
a 


WE HAVE RELIABLE DEALERS 
EVERY TOWN.IN NEW ENCLAND.---lf for any 
reason there is no dealer near you, write us direct. 


——_ 


, as 


MACEE FURNACE CO., Inc., 
28 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


IN MOST 


Uy, 


Yj Z ; 
OR 
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COUNTY AGENTS | 
FURNISH FACTS 


securing cost figures for Octo- 
Through the definite informa- 
which the county agents secured 


. vaying for labor, the association 
be able to take a wise and just 


‘ight be forced to sell at a price 


here is a general trend downward 
all commodities and there is a con- 
nt expectation on the part of 
mers that milk prices will de- 
se with other food prices. With 
definite information as to cost of 
duction, secured over a wide area, 
association can not only deter- 
‘the fair price for November 
fbut it will be able to go before 
, commission on the necessities 
ife and show beyond question that 
price is a fair one. It can justify 
position, not by generalities: but 
cold figures, 
’ statistical department asked 
in county agents in every state 
‘to 10 farmers, representing all 
and ‘sizes of farms, and get 
te figures from them regarding 
it they were then paying for grain 
labor. Apparently a number of 
ty agents failed to realize the 
‘tance of this plan of securing 
te data and failed to respond. 
#t enough did send in the reports to | 
n adequate basis for action and 
comparison with the failure of the 
hers, their co-operation is all the 
e appreciated. It means thou- 
nds of dollars in the pockets of the 
rmers to have this information in 
ands o fthe association. — 
nty agents in York, Sagadahoc, 
‘Piscataquis, Somerset, Penob- 
ot, Franklin, Kennebec and Waldo 
jes in Maine sent in a total of 
County agents in Coos, 
1, . Cheshire, Hillsborough, 
Kingham, Strafford, Merrimac and 
ivan counties in New Hampshire 
| in a total of 67 reports. Agents 
Orleans, Chittenden, Washington, 
adi on, Orange, Bennington, Frank- 
md Grand Isle counties in Ver- } 
sent in a total of 70 reports. 
S in Windham, Tolland and 
vy London counties in Connecticut 
in 86 reports. J. H. Putnam of 
iklin county, was the only one of 
ur Massachusetts county agents 
mere ee to co-operate, who 


h would be unfair to the farmer | 


elotie 


IRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


BOSTON, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1920 


Big County Meetings Planned 


The week of Nov. 15th will be thie 
great rallying week of the NEMPA 
throughout its territery. Each state 
will have its NEMPA dairy day when 
every county association in that state 
will hold its annual meeting with 
speakers fromthe central association 
to present the crisis which is now be- 
fore the dairy industry and the ways 
in which it ean be met. Considering 
the seriousness of the situation the 


meetings areamong the most import- 


ftiture of the dairy industry depends 
on a clear understanding of the pres- 
ent situation. The county meetings 
are planned with the idea of present- 
ing the situation and outlining plans 
to meet it. 

The central association has almost 
enough men on its staff to speak at 
all these meetings. With a few 
friends of the, association who are 


-familiar with the organization and 


its work drafted for the week every 


Porec3@essccc eee so sesce rere see weer eee see eee see SS Oese 
Prices of commodities are falling. Your business amounts 
to $60,000,000 per year. A slight change in prices makes a dif- 
ference of hundreds of thousands of dollars to you. You own the 
_dairy business of New England. It’s your business. It is up to 


you to attend to it. 


Meetings of the local branches of the New England Milk 


Producers’ 


Association will be held before Nov. 15. Meetings 


of the county associations will be held in the week of Nov. 15. 


These are your meetings. 


Attend to your business by going to 


both local and county meetings. Help select your leaders and 
fix the policies of the organization which does business for you. 

Decisions vital to your welfare must be made at. once. Help 
decide what shall be done and choose men to do it, Many millions 
are at stake. Keen business instinct, cool judgment and quick ac- 
tion may be necessary to protect and promote the dairy inter- 
ests in the general readjustments which are taking place. 

The men back on the farms are responsible for how things 


are shaped and handled. Get out to these meetings. 


Join with 


others in discussing the problems. The only way to be safe is to 
understand conditions. The way to meet the crisis in the dairy 
business is to know the situation as it will be presented at aes 


meetings. 


Take your neighbors with you to both the local and the 
county meetings. At the county meetings representatives of the 
central association will present New England-wide problems 


awaiting your decision. 


Now, if ever, we must get together and stand together. 
PSC DOO SSO SSC Oo 2 2 SOO S TSS SOS SIS TS SOOTY SST V2Ge Sstovssscod 


ant in the history of the association. 

The county associations in Rhode 
Island and in the NEMPA territory 
in (Connecticut and New York will 
have their meetings on Monday, Nov. 
The Massachusetts meetings 
will be held on Tuesday, the 16th, Ver- 
mont day will be Wednesday the 17th 
and New Hampshire associations will 
meet on Thursday the 18th. It was 
originally planned to have the Maine 
meetings on Friday the 19th but the 
meetings of the Maine farmers that 
week made it unwise. Two Maine 
counties will meet that day and the 
rest will meet on Saturday, Noy. 20th. 

While the constitution of the asso- 
ciation provides that the voting mem- 
bers of the county association shall 
be regularly appointed delegates from 
the locals, every effort is being made 
this year to get out a general attend- 
ance of dairy farmers at the county 
meetings. Not only members of the 


_ association but all farmers interested 
| are unged to be present, Every mem- 
ber should bring his neighbor. 


The 


meeting will be provided with a 
speaker who can can speak from the 
New England wide standpoint instead 
of a purely local one. Among the 
men outside the association staff who 
will speak are. President F. S. Adams, 
H. M. Tinkham, Glenn ‘C. Sevey, edi- 
tor of the New England Homestead, 
Mark H. Moody, C. M. White, L. E. 
McIntire, W. E. Knight and H. M. 
Tucker. The ‘staffmembers who will 
make the rounds of county meetings 
are: Mr. Pattee, Mr. Davis, the editor, 
the market district managers, R. D. 
Lull, C. A. Smith and F. C. Warner, 
field district men H. P, Adams and 
L. C, Holston and James Gough, one 
of the field organizers. They will 
have to be in meetings all day and 
travel most of the night to get around. 
Some of them will have to go more 
than 700 miles in five days, in order 
to make connections. 

When the plan of making more of 
the county meetings than has been 


Continued on Page 9, 


50 Cents Per Year 


PRICE PROSPECTS 
FOR TWO MONTHS 


The Dairyman goes to press before 
November and December prices and 


conditions are decided. The sales 


committee is now negotiating with the 
dealers. There is a firm determina- 
tion among the dealers that -prices 
shall come down and that surplus 
shall be borne by the producers. 

The unsettled conditions in the milk 
producing sections outside of New 
England, the unusual fall production 
due to weather conditions creating 
an exceptional October surplus, the 
general decline in food commodities 
and farm products, the bitter attaek 
of public authorities, especially the 
United States District Attorney, upon 
food prices, and the decline in grain 
prices now being felt on the farms, 
all contribute to make it diffieult to 
determine a fair and reasonable price. 

The sales committee is carefully 
studying the market situation, costs of 
production and probable supply with 
the hope that New England may not 
be involved in the turmoil and dis- 
tress in which New York and other 
markets now are and at the same time 
the producers receive a price that 
will warrant continued production. 


FACTS ABOUT 
MARKET STANDARD 


Big questions will come up at the 
annual meeting of the N. EH. M. P. A. 
Sound judgment, preceeded by clear 
thinking, will be needed to solve 
them. Without in any way attempt- 
ing to influence the opinions of mem- 
bers on one side or the other the 
Dairyman wil raise some of these 
questions and present some of the 
facts which have a material bearing 
on them, so that the members will 
have a full opportunity to think over 
the situation and through their repre- 
sentatives take wise action in the 
annual meeting. 

One of the most important of these 
questions is what standard shall be 
used as a basis for bargaining by the 
sales committee. Representatives of 
the dairy divisions of the New Eng- 
land agricultural colleges agreed af- 
ter due consideration that q 3.5 per 
cent butter fat standard would not 
assure enough total solids to conform 
to the Massachusetts requirement for 
total soldis, as reported in last 
month’s issue. That is a question of 
fact in which the judgment of some 
one must be taken as final. 

The question of whether the N. E. 
M. P. A. shall continue to use the 
present 3.7 per cent standard asia basis 
for bargaining or shall go to 3.5 or 


, some other standard, is still open and 
, will without doubt come up for action 


in the annual meeting. There is a 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Page Two 


Prices Paid by Plymouth Creamery 


With pleasure the Dairyman corrects 
a misapprehension caused by figures 
published in earlier issues Attention 
was called to the fact that the Ply- 
mouth Creamery was paying more than 
they were given credit for in the table 
showing the prices paid by various 
Boston dealers. The prices given in 
the table month by month, represent 
the amounts which dealers should pay 


under the surplus plan now in oper- 
ation. This price, reached by the milk 
administrator, is the minimum price. 
The Dairyman is glad to report that 
- the Plymouth Creamery has paid a 
price substantially higher than this 
minimum. 

The discrepancy between the actual 
prices paid and the prices listed in the 
Dairyman from May to date are indi- 
cated in the following letter from Le- 
land A. Wood, treasurer of the Ply- 
mouth Creamery System. 

September 30, 1920. 
Mr, Richard Pattee, 
51 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mags. 
Dear Sir:— 

We note that you are publishng the 
prices paid by various dealers in Bos- 
ton in the New England Dairyman, 
the official organ of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association. 

We believe in publishing these pric- 


your publishing the prices that we ac- 
tually paid. 

Thanking you, we are 

Very truly yours, 
THE PLYMOUTH CREAMERY SyYSs- 
TEM. INC. 

(Signed) Leland A. Wood, Treas- 
urer. 

*This is the minimum price estab- 
lished by the food administrator for 
this company for August milk. In the 
table showing August prices the Dairy- 
man used the actual price paid by the 
Plymouth Creamery, $3.45 per ewt. in 
the 10th zone. This practice will be 


followed in future for this company or - 


for any other dealer who pays above 
the minimum requirement. 


FEDERATION MEETING. 


The National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration met Oct. 12, 13 and 14 at 
Chicago. President Adams and Man- 
ager Pattee represented the N. E. M. 
P. A. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the Chicago meeting was the tre- 
mendous growth of the organization 
for co-operative marketing as dis- 
tinguished from collective bargaining, 
although probably more has been ac- 
complished on the organized basis 


_ than in any previous year. 


New England dairymen can hardly 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


“Officers of the ge 
NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATI D! 


\ President ~ 
Frank S. Adams Bowdoinham, Me. 


Vice-President 
Chauncey Gleason Haverhill, Mass. aes A 
Treasurer e: 
H. L. Webster Canaan, N. H. 
Managing Director 
Richard Pattee Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Directors at large : a 
H, W. Tinkham Warren, R. I. oa 
George A. Phelps Milton, Vt. oe 
W. E. Knight Clinton, Me. +4 
‘Directors 
East Waterford, Me. 
Bowdoinham, Me. 
Meriden, N. H. 
EK. Andover, N. H. 
South Newbury, Vt. of, 
Waterbury, Vt. 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 


L, E. McIntire 
F, S. Adams 
F. A. Rogers 

EK. B. Thompson 
Fred E. Gorham 
Mark H. Moody 
Elmer M. Poole 


H. 8. Ashley East Longmeadow, Mass. 
E. V. Theinert Albion, R. I. - 

T, G. Hazard “Narragansett Pier, R. L« 
R. A. Sikes Ellington, Conn. 

C. J. Abel Lebanon, Conn. 

George R. Little _Schaghticoke, N. Y.. 
Verne W. Race North Granville, N. Y. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect During October: 1920 


' (Subject to Surplus) ‘ 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts . r, 


&s, however we note that in our cage Tealize the tremendous growth of or- Zone eae oe ae 3766" 
you have used the prices figured by ganization among dairy farmers in : 61-80 164 1.968 3.727 
the milk administrator. In every case other sections and especially those 5 81-100 = .757 1.943 3.693 
since our organization, we have paid a who market their product in the form 6 101-120 .750 1.929 ee : 
price in excess of that figured by Dr. of milk, or cream. Strong command- ‘ aes aE aeoe 3.597_ 
Gilbert. ing organizations now operate in New 9 161-180 "724 1.880 3.569 4. 
mae eas figured and the prices York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 40 181-200 .717 ner at ry 
paid are shown below: ington, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Central 11 201-220 = .710 ’ 517 ~ . 
N. E. M. P. A. Price Price actually paid Ohio, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, be See rad Oo ee ee mo 
ee $2.922 $3.00 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 14 261-280 “685 1.802 3.491 4.00 
pate 2.811 3.00 Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, St. 15 281-300 683 1.792 3.418 3.9 
July 3.149 3.23, Louis, New Orleans, Denver, Spokane, At R. R. Stations Inside Massachusetts a 
August 3.113% 3.45 Seattle, Portland, San. irranelsco and, Dt. Ca. 
“% : , ty. , Mil 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Ca 
ae ane realized that our patrons in many lesser markets. ae 1 Fi, : oa 4.340 : 5. 
alize is discrepancy, however, we Five years ago the only organiza- 2 21-40 824 2.070 3.904 A, 
believe that patrons of other creamer- tions of much size were among farm- 3 41-60 -796 1.998 3.766 4.3 
ies will not realize the differences, 4 61-80 ph roe Shoe 4 
theref i - 81-100 .7 4 : 
erelore, we would greatly appreciate (Continued on Page 13) 2 101-120 .776 ae apes - 
a4 q 121-146 .774 é . 
SEPTEMBER PRICES AND SURPLUS ) 3 141-160 .762 1.915 3.597 4.18 
Whole Milk and Surplus in Each Cwt. Price F. O. B. Boston Be me ga ae ee a 
Deal ; . 1 - 4 z : : 46 we 
hese sai ths “Tia hes SERS EMG. gate” Where milk is Bought by weet and tert, theldealer will pay the avers 
Whiting 27.42 Ibs. 72.58 Ibs. 4.4168 per ewt. or .0949 qt. price for creamery extra butter as quoted by the oe Me aL cae on 
Turner Centre 30.01 Ibs. 69.99 Ibs. 4.2789 per ewt, or .0920 qt. mere for the mouth, Ente Pie ee ie “31% £ 
Alden Bros. 44.32 Ibs. 55.68 Ibs. 4.3020 per cwt. or .0925 qt. 0.1 of te ak lh — Geducted fpr:eneh (:1.at) Te Peet oe ae 
Plymouth Cry. 66.57 Ibs. A 4,326 ; .0930 qt. _ cwt. of milk so purchased. : ati 
F. , Cummings 17.73 ibs) ~ gs9r ee 41'6227 parent con Soe Ss serictiss ee mpesipe = a to the farms and R. J. or milk: aia 
Elm Spring Farm 7.55. Ibs. 92.45 lbs. 4.8118 per cwt. or .1030 qt. a premium of 2.3c per cwt. 1S paid. P P . 
Westwood Farms 13.86 Ibs. 8614 Ibs, 4,6523 nee ewt. or .1001 at Wherever dealer maintains countgy milk stations or agents for the i 
F. E. Boyd 20.97 lbs. 79.03 Ibs. 4.4839 per ewt. or .0964 qt. spection of receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping poi 
Prov. Dairy 12.66 lbs. 87.34 Ibs. 4.7286 per ewt. or .1017 at. These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight. < 
ZONE TABLE OF PRICES PAID IN SEPTEMBER BY BOSTON DEALERS FOR 3.7 MILK. % 


To determine whether 
via the route the milk car takes. 


The price in your zone, given in 


standard. 


If you use your own cans between farm and milk station add .023 per ewt., to the price after making the addition or subtraction as above. : a 
To find the exact amount of your check multiply the number of ewt. sold in September by your dealer’s price after making the above adjustments. 


Whole Turner 

Zone Miles Milk Price Hood Whiting Centre 
1 1-20 5.045 4.537 4.579 4.44] 

2 21-40 4.538 4.030 4.072 3.934 ° 
3 41-60 4.378 3.870 3.912 3.774 
4 61-80 4.333 3.825 3.867 3.729 
5 81-100 4.294 3.786 3.828 3.690 
6 101-120 4.254 3.746 3.789 3.651 
7 121-140 4.221 3.713 3.755 3.617 
8 141-160 4.182 3.674 3.716 3.578 
9 161-180 4.149 3.641 3.683 3.545 
10 181-200 4.121 8.613 3.656 3.518 
ils} 201-220 4.088 3.580 3.622 3.484 
12 221-240 4.055 3.547 3.589 8.451 
13 241-260 4.034 3.526 3.568 3.430 

14 261-280 4.000 3.492 3.535 3.397 © 
16 281-300 3.973 3.465 3.507 3.369 


your milk check for September is correct find out what zone you are in, or how many miles your R. R. station is from Bostol 


the column under your dealer, is the price paid per ewt. for 3.7% milk. a 
If your milk tests more than 3.7% add .0585 for each .1% above the 3.7% standard. If it tests less than 3.7% subtract .0585 for each .1% below thi 


Plymouth Francis ElmSpring Westwood F. I 
Alden Creamery Cummings Farms Farms Boye 
4.465 4.489 4.785 4974 ~ 4.815 | 4.646 
3.958 3.982 4.278 4.467 4.308 4.13 
3.797 3.821 4.118 4.307 4.148 
3.752 3.776 4.073 4.262 4.103 
3.713 3.737 4.034 4.223 4.063 
3.674 3.698 3.994 4.184 4.024 
3.640 3.664 3.961 4.150 3.991 
3.601 3.625 3.922 4.111 : 
3.568 _ 3.592 3.889 4.078 
3.541 | 3.565 3.860 4.051 
3.507 3.532 3.828 4.017 
3.474 3.498 3.795 3.984 
3.453 3.477 3.774. 8.963. 
3.420 3.444 3.740 3.930 
3.393 


3.417 3.713 


et Pa ee 
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General increases in freight rates which went into effect August 25 added 
ortionately to the cost of bringing milk to Boston and to other New Eng- 
cities and made necessary a complete revision of the deductions which 
rs make from the delivered price. The average increase was about one- 
th of a cent. In order that farmers may know the exact amount of the vari- 
charges for bringing milk to Boston under the new freight rates the fol- 
ing tables are given. . 

_ The actual milk price at any given shipping point may be found by sub- 
tracting.the total deductions for the zone in which the shipping station is lo- 
d and for the size of can which is used, from the F. O. B. Boston whole milk 
tice or, if milk is sold under the surplus plan, the deductions should be | made 
om the Boston price as quoted in the milk administrator’s letter. This will 
the price per can or per hundred weight for milk delivered at the ship- 
ping station. _ 

‘ There is a slight ‘difference in the freight rates for points inside of Massa- 
“y husetts, as compared with outside points, without reference to the actual dis- 
tance the milk is transported This results from the fact that the inter-state 
tes ‘are fixed by the inter-state commerce commission. The policy of Massa- 
setts to encourage the production of nearby milk is shown in the action of 
e Mass. public service commission in fixing for shipments from inside the 
e a slightly lower rate for small can shipment than was set by the inter- 
@ commerce commission. That this slight preferential given Massachu- 
‘s dairymen has not been unduly large is indicated in the fact that the dairy 
sS in Massachusetts have decreased more in the past 25 years than in the 
more northern New England states. 

In all cases where milk is poeene by weight and test, whether or not there 


DEDUCTIONS BY ZONES ON MILK SHIPPED 


DEDUCTIONS WHEN SHIPPED IN 8% QUART CANS 
FROM OUTSIDE MASSACHUSETTS 


aie 
Station Can War Tax 
Miles Expense Service Freight on Freight Total 
1-20 -0102 .0068 -055 00165 07365 
21-40 . 0102 -0068 .065 .00195 08395 
41-60 .032895 -0068 -070 00210 111795 
61-80 -034595 .0068 085 .00255 128945 
81-100 -036295 .0068 -090 00270 135795 
101-120 037995 .0068 095 .00285 142645 
121-140 -039695 -0068 100 -00300 149495 
141-160 041395 -0068 110 .00330 161495 
161-180 .043095 0068 - .115 .00345 168345 
181-200 -044795 .0068 120 .003860 175195, 
201-220 .046495 .0068 125 -00375 182045 
221-240 .048195 .0068 130 .00390~ 188895 
241-260 .049895 -0068 140 -00420 .200895 
261-280 -051595 .0068 145 .00435 .207745 
281-300 -0538295 .0068 145 00435 209445 
DEDUCTIONS WHEN SHIPPED IN 8% QUART CANS 
FROM INSIDE MASSACHUSETTS 
Station Can. © War Tax 
Mileg Expense Service Freight on Freight Total 
1-20 -0102 -0068 .035 .00105 -053805 
21-40 -0102 .0068 -050 .00150: -06850 
41-60 .032895 -0068 -055 .00165. -096345 
61-80 034595 -0068 .060 -00180 © -103195 
81-100 .036295 0068 .065 -00195 -110045 
101-120 -037995 .0068 -070 -00210. 116895 
121-140 039695 .0068 -070 .00210 .118595 
3 141-160 .041395 -0068 .080 -00240 130595 
19). 161-180 .043095 -0068 .085 -00255 137445 
10 181-200 .044795 .0068 .085 -00255 0139145 
DEDUCTIONS WHEN SHIPPED IN 214% QUART CANS 
fe. FROM OUTSIDE MASSACHUSETTS 
ey Station Can War Tax 
Zone Miles Expense Service Freight on Freight Total 
“ie 1-20 .0255 0172 .100 -00300 145700: 
2 21-40 .0255 0172 125 -00375 171450 
3 41-60 -08223 -0172 145 -00435 .2487875, 
4 61-80 08648 -0172 155 -00465) .2633375 
o 81-100 -0907375 0172 175 -00525 -2881875 
ner 101-120 -0949875 -0172 185 .00555 .8027375 
ve: 121-140 0992375 -0172 .200 .00600 28224375 
8 141-160 1034875 0172 .210 -00630 .38369875 
BS) 161-180 1077375 -0172 .220 -00660 .8515375 
10 181-200 -1119875 -0172 -200 -00705 -8712375 
| 201-220 1162375 .0172 245 .00735 .8857875 
221-240 -1204875 .0178 .260 -00780 .4104875 
241-260 12473875 0172 .265 -00795 -4148875 
~ 261-280 -1289875 .0172 pate .00825 42943875 
281-300 13382375 0172 .280 -00840 .4388375 
DEDUCTIONS WHEN SHIPPED IN 21% QUART CANS 
‘ FROM INSIDE MASSACHUSETTS 
Station Can War Tax 
Miles ~ Expense Service Freight on easpent Total 
1-20 .0255 0172 .090 00270 1354000 
— 21-40 .0172 115 00345 -1611500 
41-60 .0172 -130 300390 -23338375 
61-80 .0172 145 004385 .2530375 
81-100 .0172 155 .00465 .2675875 
101-120 -0172 175 -00525 .2924375 
140 -0172 185 .00555 -8069875 
.0172 190 .00570 -3163875 
0172 ¢. 205 .00615_ .8860875 
0172..." \.216 00645 = .8506375 
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is any surplus plan, the butter fat content of the milk comes in as a factor in 
determining the actual return to the farmer. Under the present plan, the deal- 
ers pay the average price for creamery extra butter as quoted by the Boston 
Chamber of Commé@fce during the month. This price per pound or per point 
is added for each one-tenth of one per cent which the milk tests above the pres- 
sent 3.7 per cent standard or deducted for each one-tenth of one per cent. which 
the milk is-below the standard. 

Where farmers furnish .cans between the farms and the shipping station, 
a premium of 2.3 cents per hundred weight is paid by the dealer. Thig ar- 
rangement is the outcome of a desire on the part of the dealer to encourage 
One of the large 
Boston dealers requires that farmers furnish cans and two others are encour- 


farmers to furnish their own cans, between farm and station. 


The dealers claim that one of the large sources of loss is 
As the farm- 


aging the practice. 
through the failure to return cans on the part of the farmers. 
er is allowed 2.3 cents per hundred for the use of cans between farm and sta- 
tion, while the dealer gets only 1.42 per hundred weight for the use of cans 
from station to Boston, a distance of 225 miles on the average, the arrangement 
looks advantageous to the farmers. 

One of the outstanding facts in these tables is the advantage in shipping in 
large cans. The total deductions for an 8 1-2 quart can of milk shipped from 


the 10th zone are .175195 or a little more than two cents per quart. The 
deduction from the same shipping station in 21 1-4 quart cans is .3712375, or a 
little more than 1.7 cents per quart. When shipped in 40 quart cans from the 
same station the deductions total .6548 per can or 1.6 cents per quart. In 
other words, it costs 30 cents less to ship 100 quarts of milk in 20 1-4 quart cans 
than it would cost in 8 1-2 quart cans. In 40 quart cans it would cost 40 cents 
less per 100 quarts than in 8 1-2 quart cans. 


FROM COUNTRY STATIONS TO BOSTON. 


DEDUCTIONS WHEN SHIPPED IN 40 QUART CANS 
FROM OUTSIDE MASSACHUSETTS 


Station Can War Tax 
Zone Miles Expense Service Freight on Freight Total 
1 1-20 .048 .032 175 .00525 -26025 
2 21-40 048 032 210 -00630 29630 
3 41-60 1548 032 .240 .00720 .43400 
4 61-80 1628 .032 .270 .00810 47290 
5 81-100 1708 032 2951 -00885 .50665 
6 101-120 1788 .032 320 .00960 54040 
cf 121-140 .1868 032 340 .01020 -56900 
8 141-160 1948 .032 .365 .01095 60275 — 
9 161-180 2028 .032 .885D .01155 .63135 
10 181-200 2108 .032 400 .01200 -65480: 
abil 201-220 2188 032 420 .01260 .68340: 
12 221-240 2268 .082 .440 .01320 -71200 
13 241-260 2348 -032 450 -01350 -73030 
14 261-280 2428 .032 470 -01410 -75890 
15 281-300 2508 .032 485 .01455 -78235 


DEDUCTIONS WHEN SHIPPED IN 40 QUART CANS 
FROM INSIDE MASSACHUSETTS 


Station Can * War Tax @ 
Zone Miles Expense Service Freight on Freight Total 
il 1-20 .048 .032 LS .00525 .26025 
Ze 21-40 .048 032 .210 .00630 29630 
3 41-60 1548 032 240 .00720 43400 
4 61-80 1628 032 270 .00810 47290 
5 81-100 1708 032 295 .00885 .50665 
6 101-120 1788 032 820 .00960 54040 
of 121-140 1868 .032 340 .01020 -56900. 
8 141-160 1948 .032 865 .01095 -60275 
9 161-180 2028 .032 .385 .01155 .63135 
6 | 181-200 2108 032 .400 01200 .65480 


DEDUCTIONS PER CWT. WHEN SHIPPED IN 40 QUART CANS 
FROM OUTSIDE MASSACHUSETTS 


' Station Can War Tax 
Zone Miles Expense ° Service bree on Freight Total 
1 1-20 .0558 .0372 20384 .00610 .302500 
2 21-40 .0558 0372 .2441 .00732 344420 
3 41-60 .179955 .0372 .2790 00837 504525 
4 61-80 .189255 0372 8139 .00942 549775 
5 81-100 198555 0372 -0429 .01029 588945 
6 101-120 .207855 .0372 .3720 .01116 .628215 
7 121-140 217155 0372 038953 .01186 .661515 
8 141-160. _ 22645 .0372 4243 .01273 -700685 
9 161-180 (235755 .0372 4476 .01343 -733985 
10 181-200 .245055 .0372 .4650 .01395 -761205 
11 201-220 .254355 .03872 .4883 -01465 .794505 
12 221-240 .263655 .0372 Pap ba hiss -015385 .827705 
13 241-260 - 1272955 .0372 0231 -01569 .848945) 
14 261-280 .282255 .0372 5464 .01639 882245 
nls) 281-300 .291555 .0372 .5638 01691 .909465 


DEDUCTIONS PER CWT. WHEN SHIPPED IN 40 QUART CANS 
FROM INSIDE MASSACHUSETTS 


Station Can War Tax 
Zone Miles Expense Service Freight on Freight Total 
1 1-20 0558 .0372 2034 .00610 .302500 
2 21-40 .0558 .0372 2441 00732 .844420 
3 41-60 .179955 .0372 .2790 .00837 .504525 
4 61-80 .189255 .0372 38139 .00942 549775 
5 81-100 -198555 .0372 8429) .01029 588945 
6 101-120 .207855 .0372 .3720 .01116 .628215 
7 121-140 .217155 .0372 3953 .01186 .661515 
8 141-160 .226455 .0372 4243 01273 -700685 
9 161-180 .235755) .0872 4476 .01343 .733985 
10 . 181-200 .245055 0372 .4650 .01395 -761205 
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Personal Word 


I can’t get over the feeling that the 
members think I’m not doing right if 


I do not go to local meetings when 


they ask me. I would very much 


rather go than stay in the office for 
I hate office work and I like to meet 
and talk with the folks in the country. 
But I cannot accept all the invitations 
and at the same time do the work I 
ought to in the office and by that I 
mean, have it done more than doing 
it myself. Really the job we have 
tackled lies in the markets. The 
country end of it is in perfecting the 
organization and in letting the mem- 
bers know and pass upon market con- 
ditions which they can only know 
and understand through having their 
own organization to find out and re- 
port to them. 


I find that even spending my time in 
the office won’t answer. I have to 
divide my days there carefully. Un- 
less FAay out my work and follow a 
plan I get very little done. The mail, 
the telephone, the callers, the office 
problems, get all mixed up and I don’t 
know where lam at. The one thing 
I insist on is seeing producers who 
call. I can’t always sit down and 
visit with them as I’d like. Sometimes 
they won’t wait till I can get a chance 
to talk with them. But I do want 
them to come in and I want to meet 
them. I wish every farmer in New 
England could see our office. I’m 
proud of it. We've got a fine set of 
loyal employes and they are just as 
busy as bees every working hour. 
We have our work well systematized 
With heads of departments and I hold 
each department head responsible for 
the job assigned to it. 

I have got to have time by myself 
to study problems, go over material 
and information and think out lines 
of action for the consideration of the 
directors. I usually do my thinking 
at home, sometimes aloud to my wife, 
I’ve often changed my mind on her 
advice and improved it almost every 
time I’ve changed. 

We can make great improvement 
in some things I’ve neglected by being 
out so much this summer. But 
above all I want everyone of you 
members who come to Boston to call 
at 51 Cornhill and if I’m busy nwait un- 
til I can see you. 


PATTER. 


ALBERT P. WORTHEN. 


Albert P. Worthen, attorney and 
feneral counsel for the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, died of 
pneumonia at his home in Weymouth, 
Mass., Tuesday, Oct. 5. 

The death of Mr. Worthen is a loss 
to the dairy and general farm inter- 
ests of New England far greater than 
is generally appreciated. 

Mr. Worthen was born and reared 
on a farm about four miles from Bris- 
tol, N. H. He was educated at New 
Hampton, N.H.,Literary institution 
and Boston University. He has lived 
many years at Weymouth where he 
was honored by responsible positions 
of public trust. He ‘became con- 
nected with the N E M P A before 
the recent re-organization during the 
rate hearings before the inter-state 
commerce commission in 1916. Mr. 
Worthen appeared ably without 
charge in behalf of the farmers and 


later argued their cause before the : 


commission at its final hearing at 
Washington. He was employed by 
the present organization when its 
first attorney, Mr. Hoar, enlisted in 
the army. 

Mr. Worthen appeared in the later 
hearings before the Federal Milk 
Commission and he brought suit 
against the Hoods for over $400,000 
under an alleged violation of contract. 

He was counsel for the Plymouth 
creamery system and in some matters 
for the Turner Center system. He 
was heart and soul with the farmers, 
always willinjg to devote himself un- 
sparingly to their service ‘without 
thought of financial return. There 
never was a more genial, genuine or 
generous friend of the farmers than 
Albert P. Worthen. 


RATING PLAN 


The general principles of the rating 
plan, recommended by the special 
committee and accepted by the ad- 
journed annual meeting of the NEM- 
PA, have been agreed to by the 
Hoods, Whitings, Aldens and some 


other large dealers. 
ing of the Sales committee to arrange 
prices for November, the details of the 
Rating Plan will be thoroughly gone 
over and a workable system based on 
the principles of that plan will be 
mapped out. - 

Producers have been frequently re- 
minded that this plan would probably, 
become effective in January, 1921. 
The general idea is that surplus, or 
excess production, during the coming 
year should not inflict a loss upen 
even producers. Even production 1s 
the great need of the market milk in- 
dustry. It is manifestly unfair that 
he who prdéduces evenly should suffer 
because other dairymen produce un- 
evenly. It is unfair that any part of 
the loss that arises through uneven 


production should be taken from the» 


man who is responsible and as- 
sessed against the man who is not 
responsible. Let him who creates the 
loss bear it. 

The committee will devote such 
time as is necessary to working out 
the details of the plan which will be 
printed in full in the Dairyman. Be- 
coming effective in January, the first 
payments under it will not be due un- 
til after the next annual meeting of 
the NEMPA and at that time it can 
be subjected to such amendment or 


“resarvalles, "as the ase 


At the meet-. 


wise. 


The general Suiline ort the plain ‘aatle 7 


for a rating or base quantity of whole 
milk that each producer may furnish 
during the year without being sub- 
ject to a surplus logs. An approximate, 
if not an actual quantity can be de- 
termined in advance. This amount 
will be the quantity that each pro- 
ducer furnished during the three con- 
secutive months when his dealer had 
the least surplus. If this quantity 
was more than sufficient for his deal- 
er’s needs then each dairyman would 


- be given his proportion of those needs 


as a rating and during the following 
year he would receive pay as whole 
milk for that amount, subject only 
to such fluctuation as would come 
from increased or decreased sales by 
the dealer. That is to say, each man 
would know in advance what amount 
of milk he would get pay for as whole 
milk, except for fluctuations in mar- 
ket demands. We would get his 
share of increased sales and suffer his 
proportion of the surplus loss but in no 
case would he bear any part of the 
loss by overproduction on the part of 
some other dairyman. 


BARGAINING vs “PRICE FIXING” 


A clear distinction between arbit- 
rary “price fixing’ and a rational 
bargaining system such as has been 


developed by the N. E M. P. A. is: 


drawn by the Boston Traveler in a 
recent editorial commenting on the 
wheat growers’ proposition to hold 
wheat for a $3 price. The Traveler 
says in part: 

“Arbitrary fixing of the wheat price 
at $3 is not a constructive solution of 
the farmers difficulty but a negative 
one which, even if it worked for a 
time, would be followed by a reac- 
tion. Note how the republic of Cuba 
has been obliged to decree a morat- 
orium of 50 days because Cuban 
planters held their sugar for high 
prices after the market had begun to 
go against them. A similar situation 
might be created in the Middle West 
by withdrawal of wheat from the 
market. 

“Much of the farmer’s trouble 
comes from the fact that his busi- 
ness is not organized to sell, but only 
to produce. He is therefore at the 
mercy of the buyers whom the mid- 
dieman send to him. We are rap- 
idly approaching the point where the 
farmers, if they are to survive, will 
have to pool their products and sell 
them by bargaining on a big scale— 
exactly as the milk producers have 
done. But that implies a committee 
authorized to negotiate with buyers 
and is a very different matter from a 
dictated price of so much a bushel. 
If the farmers are obliged to organize 
to save themselves, the public should 
be glad to have them organize. The 
public will not, however, look on 
with unconcern while a hold up of 
prices is made without consideration 
of the general interest.” 


BOOKS ARE OPEN. 


In calling attention to a difference 
of opinion as to the desirability of 
some sort of public control over milk 
prices, G. P. Warber, manager of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
cites the NEMPA as one of the three 
large organizations of milk producers 
which has voluntarily continued to 
formulate seasonal schedules of milk 
prices in conference with representa- 
tives of the public. An o 


or semi-public body, but in the 


mission ent out of exis 
producers’ associations are not 
by any law or precedent. to co 
laying their affairs before any 


of these three the public has 
taken into fullest os ‘ 
ranging: schedules for milk yp 
Mr, Warber has hit the enn 
ly on the head so far as the NEM 
goes. There has been no time 
the organization started that it 
not willing to open its books 
records to the public inspection. There 
has been nothing to cover up az 
there will not be. The public is 
‘come to ask questions and re 
the fullest information as to ot 
methods of work and as to productior 
cost facts which enter into the a 
tion of establishing a fair price fo 
milk. ; 
Especially are we pleased to make 
our records an open book from 
on. Through the new peices, 
statistics we are in the posse 
facts regarding the production ore milk 
which have important bearing on th 
question of milk prices. Any 
which has been asked in the = 
been justified by such facts as 
Any price which we may ask i 
future, as the selling agent of | 
farmers, will be doubly justified b 
figures on cost of production y 
are being secured by the new depart 
ment. ° a 
An indication of the desire of th 
NEMPA to take the public into its 
full confidence as regards milk p 
was given when the August 
schedule was decided upon. — 
managing director of the associ 
voluntarily appeared before the 
sachusetts commission on the neces 
sities of life and laid before it 1 
facts and figures regarding the 
of producing milk and other fact 
which should enter into the Aug 4 
milk price; The association w 7 
required to submit its case to 1 
commission but it desired to do so. 
‘However averse some associ 
may be toward any public or 
public supervision or review ° 
NEMPA will in the future, as it he 
in the past, lay its cards on the tab 
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LAND DAIRYMAN = 


ORE ASE IN MAINE 


. mark reached in 1914 cannot be ex- 1904 to 1910 and now stands midway 
pected to continue. between its low figure of 12,071 and 
What ss 1920 figures ‘Aroostook county has more cows the 1904 high water mark of 15,830. 

show is a guess for conditions than it ever had before. While there There was a very marked increase 
e been discouraging and it is re- “was a falling off in the number of in 1918 and 1919, amounting to nearly 
ed that a considerable number of cows in the years after 1904 the very 12 percentincrease. The high water 
have been sold. It would not rapid gains which have come in the mark in 1904 was 15,830 and the 1919 
at all surprising if when this past five years more than offset this report was 14,439. The lowest point 
8 figures are available a slight loss and the county reported last year in the 25 years was reached in 1910 
rease will be shown. 166, 101 a gain of 1261 cows or a gain when the total was 12,071 cows. 

The accompanying diagram shows of eight per cent since 1904. The Oxford county, with a 1919 report 
1 rise and fall of the “cow popula- county gain in the 25 year period is of 12,875 cows is way below its high 
m” in Maine for the past 25 years. 3848, or 30 per cent. While the water mark of 15,024 cows in 1904, 
he figures on which the chart is Aroostook figures show the same gen- but has shown a general increase 
ba pot were taken by the NE MPA _ eral decrease as the state beginning since 1914 when the lowest mark, 
from at 1904, it is notable that it was much 11,305 was reached. 
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state tax commissioner’s office by less rapid after 1908. The county Franklin county has made a good 
listers in the various towns. They seemed to recover more quickly than gain since 1914 but is still materially 
the most accurate figures yet as- did the state as a whole. below its high mark of 8,575 reaching 
mibled for the state for so long a Lincoln county also has the distinc- in 1904. Unlike most of the other 
r od. tion of showing gains to more than -counties in tthe state Franklin’s cow 
| diagram can be interpreted offset any losses during the years of population did not show a rapid de- 
ily. by reference to the vertical general decline. The county is now crease until 1907 and at no time did 
mn of figures on the left, repre- at high water mark in its history with it go as low as it was 25 years ago. 
ng the actual number of cows as- a total of 5423 cows. In 1908, its Piscataquis county differs from 
2d, and the row of figures at the previous highest year it had 5108 and most counties in the state in having 
f the diagram, signifying the in 1895 the total was 4624, The its high water mark in 1907, then 
_ The number of cows reported largedecrease which cametothe state falling off rapidly until 1910 and in- 
Maine in 1895 was 142,967, shown in the years succeeding 1904 show creasing since with the exception of 
ie chart at the left where the very little in Lincoln county. There 1904 when there way a slight decrease. 
vy black line begins. The rise was a slight decrease in 1905 then a The latest report gives the country 
fall of the cows can be seen by ise until 1908, then a falling off 4,799 cows as against a high mark of 
llowing the black line, rising to the which has been offset by continual 5,225 in 1907 and 4,590 in 1895. 
gh water mark in 1904, then sinking gains since 1914. Knox county differs from the state 
pidly until 1910 and starting to Penobscot county makes the next figures in having its high mark, 
b again six years ago, reaching 2 best showing with a steady gain since reached in 1907, only a very little 
| of 152,617 last year. : 1914 to almost offset the heavy losses higher than the number in 1895. That 
omparing Maine with the other in the period beginning in 1906. For is with the exception of a brif time 
7 England states, which have been some reason the downward trend did between 1904 and 1907, the county 
reviously reported, the 25 year show- not show in Penobscot until two shows a general loss since 1895. 
p ; is good. Massachusetts lost 15 years after the start of the general Slight gains between 1913 and 1918 
ent and New Hampshire lost 10 decline in the state. The county has were nearly offset by losses in 1919. 
ent in the 25 years while Maine today 18,781 cows as compared with The latest figure was 4884 cows. 
ed about 6 per cent in the same 18,859 in 1906 and 16,434 in 1895. Sagadahoe county has followed in 
_ This would look quite en- Somerset county made a substantial general the trend of the cow popula- 
ging if the intervening records gain from 1914 to 1918 and was head- tion in the state, reaching its high 
not taken into account. Maine ed toward the high water mark of point, 3471 cows, in 1904, falling off 
s 9650 more cows than in 1895 1904. There was a decided falling to the lowest point, 2478, in 1914 and 
has 13,484 less cows than it had off in 1919 however, and it is more | then increasing until 1919 when the 
8 — water mney of 166,101 than probable that there will be a report showed 3143 cows. ‘This is 
: If the continued decrease this year. The about the same number as there were 
g rate of panini from 1914 to present total of 12,059 is well above in 1896. ‘ 
Oe tune Maine isu the total of 9,795 of 25 years ago. The Androscoggin county has had its 
high water mark in 1904 was 12,937 ups and downs in the 25 years with 
COWS. much smaller increases to offset the 
Kennebec county lost heavily from years-of heavy loss after 1904, The 
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WESTERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 


R. D. LULL, Manager 
393 Main St. 
Sones Mass. 


October prices in this district are 
as follows; Brattleboro and Green- 
field, 10 cents per quart; Holyoke 
Springfield, ‘Webster and Westfield, 
10 1-2 cents per quart; Worcester 
87 cents per 8 1-2 quart can; Leom- 
inster, 82 cents per 8 1-2 quart can, 
With the exception of ‘Worcester 
these prices are for all milk delivered 
in the respective cities, subject to de- 
ductions for hauling. 

In Worcester the situation is 
slightly different as there may be a 
deduction for surplus. On Sept. 1, 
when the September milk was sold to 
the various dealers, no account was 
made of surplus milk as it was be- 
lieved by all that the surplus would 
soon disappear. Instead of disappear~ 
ing it actually increased and by the 
middle of the month it was necessary 
to open negotiations with the dealers 
on the surplus question. 

This surplus was coming in such 
quantities that several dealers stated 
that they must have relief or drop 
some dairies. The Worcester mar- 
keting committee decided to allow the 
dealers to charge back actual surplus, 
each paying 75 per cent of the whole 
milk price for such surplus as he 
actually had. ‘The surplus ranged 
from nothing to as high as 25 per cent. 
The dealrs have shown a willingness 
to cooperative with the committee in 
determining the actual percentage of 
surplus and_in every case thus where 
any question has arisen have opened 
their records for inspection. 

When negotiations for October milk 
were opened the dealers were inform- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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highest point in 1904 was 10,366 and 
the lowest point, in 1910, was 8048. 
The 1919 report gave 8774 cows, a 
loss from the preceding year. 

Hancock is another county who3ze 
high water mark in 1904 was only a 
little above the number reported 25 
years ago. There was no material 
gain from 1895 to 1904 and the de- 
cided losses from 1904 to 1910 have 
been only partially overcome by the 
gaims in the past few years. The 
highest point reached was 6280, the 
lowest 4836 and the latest figure was 
5,364, a slight decrease from the 1918 
report. 

Cumberland county makes the poor- 
est showing in the state as regards its 
cow population. With 13,733 cows 
reported in 1895 and a high point of 
15,172 reported in 1905, heavy losses 
have come since which leaves the 
latest figure at 12,026. The only 
material gain was in 1918. 

The NEM P A has secured figures 
for every town in Maine for the past 
25 years. They make a most inter- 
esting study but would take too much 
space in The Dairyman. The editor 
will be glad to send to any farmer 
who is interested in the figures for 
his town and county. The reasons 
for these fluctuations in the number 
of cows are sometimes local, some- 
times general. Any information 
about either local or general causes 
for decrease or increase will be wel- 
come. The opinions of practical 
farmers are of great value. 


Page Six 


“Cull the 
Boarders”’ 


The dairy farmer 
cannot afford to keep 
cOws as mere board- 
ers. He has a right 
to a profit from 
every cow on the 
farm. 

Then, too, this 
profit can be further 
increased by the 
use of 


Wyrando 


Cleaner and: Cease. y 


a cleaner which is 
insuring to thous- 
ands of dairies such 
Sweet, wholesome, 
Sanitary cleanliness 
that preventable 
losses of milk qual- 
ity are for them 
eliminated. 

Milking machines, 
milk pails, strainers, 
Strainer cloths, Sep-_ 
arators and cans. 
must be sanitarily 
clean. 


Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and cleanser will 
do this for you at a saving 
of time and cleaning cost. 


Order from 


Indian in 
circle. 


house 
It cleans 
eben clean 


The J. B. Ford Co., 


101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Main Office and Works 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


your supply 
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NORTHERN FIELD 
DISTRICT 


H. P. ADAMS, Manager 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Swiftwater, New Hampshire, local 
is one of the latest additions to the 
big N. E. M, P. A, family. Tt was or- 
ganized September 27th at a meeting 


in which every producer present 
joined. The only reason they had not 
joined before was that they had not 
had the opportunity. © 

Valuable assistance in organizing 
this new local was given by County 
Agent Ross Wilson of Grafton County 
and by F. E. Gorham of Newbury, Vt. 
Both men went with me to this meet- 
ing and after hearing them explain the 
N. E. M. P. A. plan every one of the 
14 farmers joined. Fred P. Wells was 
elected president and Glenn H, Thayer 
was elected secretary. The next day 
Mr. Thayer and I visited farmers who 
were not at the meeting and suc- 
ceeded in adding thirteen more mem- 
bers to this local. 

Since my last report for the Dairy- 
man, I have visited locals in North 
Haverhill, Hast Haverhill, Haverhill, 
Orford and Lyme in New Hampshire, 
and West Newbury, Newbury, Norwich, 
Bradford, North Thetford, Danville, 
East Barnet, St. Johnsbury, Sheffield 
and McIndoe Falls in Vermont. 

Wesley White, president of the 
North Haverhill local, put in a day and 
a half and Secretary Oscar Olsen half 
a day with me visiting members and 
non-members. About a dozen new 
members were added to this local 
and several members who were in ar- 
rears on their dues paid them up to 
date. Ata meeting of this local Fred 
Gorham, a director of the N. E. M. P. 
A., gave an interesting talk on the de- 
tail of management of the association. 
A general discussion followed. 

President John Howard and I spent 
a day in visiting members and non- 
members of the Hast Haverhill local. 
A few new members and dues orders 
from some who hiad changed dealers 
were obtained. 

Homer Gorham, secretary of the 
Haverhill local and I spent a day in 
organization work. Six new mem- 
bers were obtained and a small amount 
in back dues was collected. Mr. Gor- 
ham is an active secretary and much 
credit is due him for the high stand- 
ing of his local. 

At Orford I found Harry Russell, 
the former president and Mr. Wilcox, 
the former secretary, very busy har- 
vesting their fall crops. Mr. Cushman 
offered to act as guide and help me 
straighten out a few difficulties in this 
local. As one dealer who gets milk 
in this section will not honor dues 
orders several members were behind 
on their dues. In nearly every case, 
members visited were ready to pay 
dues up to date. 

Secretary Fred Grant of the Lyme 
local was very busy with fall work 
but President John Mativia was able 
to put in two days with me. We ob- 
tained several new dues orders on Mr. 
Giles who has a lease of the local 
creamery. These orders have been 
sent into the central office. 

Secretary Henry’ Lang of the Bath 
local and I put in one day together. 
It rained hard all day and we found 
the roads very gnuddy and slippery. 
However, everybody was at home. 
Five or six new members were en- 
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More Improvements Shan AT pe 
Other Makes Combined 


Crawford One-Pipe Furnaces aref§ 
made to utilize to the utmost the i 
principles on which all one-pipe fur- § 

naces are designed. . = \ 


Chief among their many features 


are: 

1, Full-size uptake pipes which permit Dy 
rapid and unrestricted circulation of ) 
air, a very important essential in 
efficient and economical heating. 


2. The Crawford Low-Geared Grate 
which operates more easily than the 
ordinary kind, and allows the use of 
short grate bars, that do not bind if 
slightly warped. 


Ashpit deep and roomy pan to | 
let ashes fall clear of the grate 
bars—helps to prevent their warping 
—easy to clean out. 


The 100 Series Crawford One-Pipe 
Furnaces are designed primarily for 
burning coal. Furnished either with 
patented rodless steel radiator or 
with one-piece cast-iron radiator. The 
-0100 Series—designed for burning 
wood—have two large fire doors and 
a generous combustion chamber. 


Before deciding on your furnace, be 

sure to see the Crawford at your lo- 

cal dealer’s. Or, if he hasn’t one in 

stock, please send us his name and} 
we will mail you a catalog filled with 3 
information which will help you in: 
making | your selection. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co.! 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, 
Furnaces and Boilers 


31-35 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Joy Time for & 
the Cows / 


> Z 


HE cows surely like Union Grains—and that’s Nature’s way of showing 
thatit’s good for them. It contains just the right elements to make cows 
happy and healthy, with the big Jow of milk that it is sure to bring. 


Hundreds of the most successful dairymen who are feed experts themselves 
use Union Grains because in careful tests in which they weighed the milk 
and figured the cost of feed—Union Grains proved itself more economical. 


It saves the time and trouble of mixing, too, and makes it possible to use 
that time to better advantage. Feed Union Grains and you know the feed — 
is always right. Know where you make «und where you lose money by | 
keeping a Ubiko Cost Sheet. It will tell you which feeds and which cows ~ 
pay best. a for it. It’s free. 


“We Also Make UBIKO Calf Meal, UBIKO Stock Feed, 
UBIKO Pig Meal and UBIKO Pouliry Feeds. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


UBIKG 


BALANCED] I RATIONS 
For All Farm Stock 


J NION GRAINS 


t 
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Automatically Adjusts Suction 
To Hard And Easy Milkers 


N EXCLUSIVE feature of the Burrell Milker is its 
Automatic Controller, so designed that the. suction is 
instantly regulated by the requirements of the indi- 

vidual cow. Hard or easy milkers are all the same to the 
Burrell—that is one reason why ‘“/¢ AZilks the Cows Clean.”’ 


WOO 


AK 


When milk is flowing 
freely, the automatic 
controller is partially 
filled with milk, and the 
air cannot be exhaust- 
ed as quickly or as 
completely from. the 
teat cups as when little 
milk is flowing. Thus. 
the hard milker gets 
the full vacuum suc- 
tion, while, with the 
easy milker, the suc- 
tion is proportionately 
reduced 


XS 


SS 


SS 


<Ss 
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The Automatic Controller is so constructed as to create a 
balance between the amount of milk flowing and the 
amount of suction on the teat. When a cow is giving 
little or no milk and greater suction is required, she gets 
the full vacuum suction; but when milk is flowing freely, 
‘the suction in the teat cup is proportionately reduced, 


The reason for this is that, when the Automatic Controller 
is filled or partially filled with milk, the vacuum sucks 
milk instead of air and therefore cannot exhaust the air 
from the teat-cups as quickly as when little milk is passing. 


It is important to remember that the Burrell Automatic 
Controller regulates the degree of vacuum and not the speed 
of pulsation—the relative length of the suction and relief 
periods remain constant. 


Write today for complete information about 
the milker that ‘‘Milks the Cows Clean’’, 
Tell us how many cows you have, and why 
you are not already milking by machine. 


D.H-BURRELL & Go. Inc; 


Little Falls New York 


Automatic Controller 


Admits air to fill the teat cups 
and relieves the suction to zero 
when the vacuum is cut off at 


the pulsator 
Sai 


WRIGHT - ‘ZIEGLER COMPANY, New England Distributors, 13 South [Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FACTS ABOUT 


MARKET STANDARD 
(Continued from Poge 1) 


radical and perfectly honest differ- 
ence of opinion on this important 


question. The Dairyman does not 
wish to take sides; simply to pres- 
ent facts. Certain of these facts are 


of great importance. 

The most important fact is that the 
test is simply a basis for bargaining 
with the dealers amd does not repre- 
sent any increase or decrease in the 
actual cash return to the farmers who 
sell on weight and test system. Far- 
mers who believe that the N. E. M. 
P. A. should go back to the 3.5 per 
cent standard should get this fact 
clearly in mind. Ifthe test isilowered 
the price per quart will have to be 
lowered proportionately. A given 
quantity of milk at a certain test will 
bring the same amount of money in 
each case. 

It makes no difference to the far- 
mer selling by weight and test wheth- 
er the milk is sold on a 3.5 standard 
and built up by premiums for excess 
butterfat or sold at a higher price on 
a 3.7 standard and reduced for but- 
terfat below that test. The test 
could be set at 3 per cent or even at 
zero and the price built up by premi- 
um for butterfat and the money return 
would be the same, leaving out of 
consideration the trifling amount of 
difference in the skim milk contained 
in milk at different tests. 

To make this perfectly clear, as- 
sume that milk is sold in Boston at 
10 cents per quart on a 38.7 test gtand- 
ard and that the premium for butter- 
fat for the month is six cents per 
point. One hundred pounds of 3.7 
per cent milk would bring $4.65. If 
the milk actually tested 3.6 per cent 
there would be a reduction of six 
cents, bringing the actual price to 
$4.59. 

If the standard was reduced to 3.5 
per cent and the milk was sold at 
9 3-4 cents per quart, a correspond- 
ing reduction, 100 pounds of 8.5 milk 
would bring $4.53. If the milk ac- 
tually tested 3.6, as in the first case, 
there would be a premium of six 
cents, bringing the actual return to 
$4.59. The same milk brings exactly 
the same return in each case. 

(Many farmers will say to this “Low- 
er the standard and keep the price 
where itis.” Thisis an impossibility 
unless the market conditions aresuch 
asto warrant anincreasein the price 
ofmilk. Ifthe market conditions are 
such that no increase is warranted, 
the sales committee cannot secure an 
increase in the price, nor can they 
hold the same price with a lower 
standard. Dropping the standard 
must be accompanied by a decrease 
in price. The actual return will be 
the same and it is merely a question 
of which method of bargaining is pre- 
fered. 

Another highly important fact 
which enters into the question is that 
only above 40 per cent of N. BE. M. P. 
A. milk is sold on a weight and test 
system and that the remaining 60 
per cent is sold on a quart or quan- 
tity basis. The price for this 60 per 
cent of the milk follows the price 
of the 40 per cent as expressed in 
terms of quarts. That is, Boston 
milk bought under weight and test, 
really sets the price in smaller mar- 
kets and for nearby milk which is 
sold by the quart without premium 
for butterfat. 

The inevitable result of reducing 
the test standard and accepting a 
lower price for milk will be to lower 


| THE NEW ENGLAND 


NEW COUNSEL EMPLOYED 


Hon. 
dence, R. I, has been employed as 
general counsel for the N EM P A, 
succeeding Albert P. Worthen, de- 
ceased. Mr. Murdock will have charge 
of the suit against the Hood Com- 
pany~for more than $400,000 brought 


by Mr. Worthen in behalf of the Hood _ 


producers. 

Mr. Murdock is one of the leading 
lawyers of New England, a devoted 
student of agricultural betterment and 
especially prominent in the co-opera- 
tive marketing movement. He has been 
prominent in the Eastern States or- 
ganization at Springfield, Mass. He 
igs attorney for the Central Vermont 
and Grand Trunk Railroads in South- 
ern New England. 

He served as a member of the Fed- 
eral Milk Commission for New Eng- 
land, being nominated for that ap- 
pointment by the N. BE. M. P. A. 

The directors feel that the legal in- 
terests of the association are in safe 
and able hands when lodged with 
John S. Murdock. 


the price correspondingly for the 60 
per cent of the milk sold on the 
quantity plan, without giving the men 
who sell this 60 per cent any premi- 
um for buterfat in excess of the new 
standard. No appreciable difference 
or advantage comes to the farmers 
who supply 40 per cent of the milk 
under weight and test, while the far- 
mers who supply the 60 per cent 
“quantity” milk are forced to accept 
the penalty of the reduction per 
quart. 

The difficulty in any per cent stand- 
ard is Jargely in the popular mind. 
One does not like to be penalized, 
to accept any reduction. He would 
probably feel much better to receive 
a check for so much milk at a given 
price without deduction, than he 
would to receive exactly the same 
check for the same amount of milk at 
a higher price with a deduction for 
butterfat content below the standard. 

But the farmer who supplies the 
Springfield, Worcester or any other 
outside market which follows the Bos- 
ton price, also the nearby farmers 
who send milk to Boston on a quan- 
tity basis, would receive the same 
check. It would be 2.5 per cent less 
because of the lower price of milk 
per quart. Interpreting this in terms 
of a yearly business of $60,000,000, 
represented by the N. EB. M. P A., 
gives $900,000 a year as the total loss 
to the farmers who supply the 60 per 
cent of the milk. 

The only apparent way to lower the 
bargaining standard without exacting 
this heavy penalty from the produc- 
ers who supply the 60 per cent of the 
milk, is to do away with the system 
of following the Boston price per 
quart. The advantages of the system 
of following this price are apparent. 
The question is whether this advan- 
tage is great enough to offset the 
psychological disadvantage of a reduc- 
tion for butterfat content below the 
standard on which the milk was sold. 

It is a question of the feelings of the 
farmers who produce the 40 per cent 
of milk sold. It is a real difficulty. 
No honest farmer likes to see in cold 
figures a “deduction” on his milk, be- 
cause it is not up to a certain stand- 
ard. He knows that the milk was 
sent just as it came from the cow and 
that it is good milk. It is less a ques- 
tion of how much his return is than 
the fact that he resents any deduc- 
tion. 


John 'S. Murdock of Provi-— 


THE TES: 


of a good herdsman is his ability to taka ree cee 


THE SUCCESS 


of any farmer and dairyman is his luck with his annual calf crop. The — 
prosperity of the entire dairy industry is dependent upon the calves. 4 

Stevens’ MilKade Calf Meal raises every raisable calf, and starts ' 
them out with a constitutional vigor known only to properly nourished } 
calves. | 
It contains no indigestible ingredients, and it provides ample min- § 
tena other essential factors that have been overlooked in other calf 
meals 


HIGH PRODUCTION means HIGH NOURISHMENT | 


A cow is only a converter, although unlike most man-made convert- } 
ers, she repairs her own wears provided the proper materials are fur- a 
nished her. 

In the ordinary rations no thought or mention is made of the min- 
eral constituent of the contents. Protein and fat are all that are em-— 4 
phasized,—apparently all that are considered. 

Now a ration containing protein and fat with the balance of the food 
elements removed, will not sustain life as long as the animal would live 


Stevens’ MilKade tal Meal, 
Stevens’ Conditioner and 
Stevens’ “44” Dairy Ration 


contain all the food elements required to produce | | 
maximum quantities of milk and butter fat, and 
at the same time sustain the mineral content of 
the cow herself and furnish ample for the un- | 
born calf. 


These rations are complete. They were conceived and perfected by — 
men of long experience who have produced world record cows, and are 
manufactured under carefully controlled conditions. I 

Calves and cows raised and fed on these rations will be strongly re- 4 
sistant to abortion and tuberculosis. b 

Your dealer will get them for you if you insist. Send today for Ward 
Stevens’ on “How To Raise The Dairy Calf.” 


The Park & Pollard Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. and BUFFALO, N. Y: 
(Write for booklet to Dept. H, Station B, Black Rock, Wl. %) 


| 
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INCREASE YOUR 
BANK ACCOUNT 


ENGINE BURNS KEROSENE 
WITH 


Firewood Selling at the Highest Prices Ever Known 


And with a coal famine in New England, it will pay you to make ~ 
plans to cut and fit all the firewood you possibly can. This is 

the easiest way for you to make money, and there is 

nothing better to saw it up with than one of our 


MOUNTED SAWING OUTFITS | 
This is Your Opportunity To Add to Your Bank Account > 


Ask for Catalogue 4S 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. | 


1 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


STOPS 
ABSORBINE PAY) 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb,Side Bone, or ee 
troubles and gets horse going soun h ' on | 
It acts mildly barge! uickly and good re- ea be pouue We aaa oe re fab ats ft 
sults are lasting. Does not blister an account by mail with us. ney 
or remove the hair and horse can ° LAST DIVIDEND © 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with e 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 4%, | 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free, . > 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment Wn Fo oe ower 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 4 
heals Sores, Allays Pain. Will tell 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at 
of delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10c stamps. 
Ww. F. YOUNG, P. D. Pinan, + 4 ~ 


WHEN YOU’VE MONE 
IN YOUR POCKET 


INTEREST STARTS NOV. 10 
HOME ony 


Resourees Over $3 
BosTo! 


done in the past was suggested the 
county officers got back of it and made 
arrangements for places and times of 
meetings, halls, etc. They will also 
do what they can to get out a large 
attendance. County agents will co- 
operate in getting farmers to attend 
the meeting and through local papers 
wide publicity will be given them. A 
very few meetings have not been 
definitely set. The meetings already 
arranged are as follows: 


MAINE fs 


ge Reoage 
oe Oxford County 
‘Saturday, Nov. 20, 10.30 a. m. 
South Paris—Grange Hall 
W. P. DAVIS. 
Androscoggin County 
‘Saturday, Nov. 20, 10.30 a. m. 
 Auburn—Chamber of Commerce 
eR haha “F.C. WARNER. 
iy Kennebec County 
«Saturday, Nov. 20, 10 a. m. 
_ <Augusta—State House 


Bo uce 
q 


Cc. A. SMITH. 
es. Sagadahoc County 
_ ®aturday, Noy. 20, 9.30 a, m. 
_ (Richmond—Curtis Hall 
es R, D. LULL. 
Be Somerset County 

_ Saturday, Nov. 20, 1.30 p. m. 
 Pittsfield—Grange Hall 

e L. C. HOLSTON. 
ee, Penobscot County 

_ Saturday, Nov. 20, 1 p. m. 
 Bangor—City Hall 


ve 


; ; H. M. TUCKER. 
= Cumberland County 
Friday, Nov. 19, 10 a. m. 
 Portland—City Hall 
RICHARD PATTEE. 
: Knox County 

Friday, Nov. 19, 130 p. m. 

_ Warren—Glover Hall — 

i : W. BE. KNIGHT. 
a York \County 

_ Saturday, Nov. 20 — 
 Sanford—Town Hall 


Pe cd Somerset County 

Saturday, Nov. 20, 1.30 p. m. 

 Pittsfield—Grange Hall 
Be L. C. HOLSTON. 

o Lincoln County 

_ Saturday, Nov. 20, 10 a. m.- 

_ Wiscasset—Court House 

te ' RICHARD PATTED. 

af Franklin County 

_ Saturday, Nov. 20, 2 p. m. 

| Farmington—Farm Bureau Office 

ae F, S. ADAMS. 


er 


is 


es: Piscataquis County 
Saturday, Nov. 20, 10 A. M. 
 Dover—Court House | 

Be? C. H. WHITEHi 
a oe Waldo County 

- Saturday, Nov 20, 10 A. M. 
 Belfast—Court House 
5 L. E. McINTIRE. 


{ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lower Grafton County . ~ 

hursday, Nov. 18,1 p.m. _ 

sbanon—Town Hall 

e's H. WW, TINKHAM. 

Tae Upper Grafton County 

_ Thursday, Nov 18, 10 a. m. 

- Woodsville—I. O. O. F. Hall 

ite W. P. DAVIS. 

: Reet Sullivan County 

_ Thursday, Nov. 18, 1 p. m. 

jaremont—Farm Bureau Office ..... 

Bi iat y F. C. WARNER. 
Cheshire County 


Us 
oe 


M. H. MOODY, 
Belknap County 
Thursday, Nov 18, 1.30 p. m. 
Laconia—Farm Bureau Office 
H, P. ADAMS. 
Hillsborough County 
Thursday, Nov. 18, 10 a. m, 
Milford 
R. D. LULL, 
Strafford County 
Thursday, Nov. 18, 2 P. M. 
Rochester Farm Bureau Office 
H. L. PIPER, 
Rockingham County 
Thursday, Nov. 18, 10:30 A. M. 
Exeter—Smith’s Hall _ 
L. C. "HOLSTON, 


VERMONT. 


Franklin County 


» Wednesday, Noy. 17, 10.30 a. m, 


St Albams—City Hall 
H. W. TINKHAM, 
Orleans County 
Wednesday, Nov. 17, 10.30 a. m. 
Newport—School 
W. P. DAVIS. 
Washington County 


Wednesday, Nov. 17, 1.30 p. m. 


-Montpelier—Memorial City Bldg. ~ 
; Cc. A. SMITH. 
Caledonia County 
Wednesday, Nov. 17, 1 p. m. 
St, Johnsbury—Town Hall 
R. D. LULL. 
Lamollle County 
Wednesday, Nov. 17, 10.30 a. m, 
Morrisville—Grange Hall 
RICHARD PATTER. 
Orange County 
Wednesday, Nov. 17, 1 p. m. 
Bethel—Town Hall 
M. H. MOODY. 
Windham County 
Wednesday, Nov. 17, 8 p. m. 
Brattleboro—Town Hall 
GLENN C. SEVEY, 
Chittenden County 
Wednesday, Nov. 17, 1.30 p. m, 
Milton—Clark Memorial Hall 
HH. P. ADAMS. 
Windsor County 
Wednesday, Noy. 17, 1.30 p. m. 
Chester—Town , Hall 
JAMES GOUGH, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Franklin County 
Tuesday, Nov. 16, 10 a. m. 
Greenfield—Farm Bureau Office. 
: H. L. PIPER. 
Bristo!] County 
Tuesday, Nov. 16, 7.30 p. m. 
Fall River—Chamber of Commerce 
L. C. HOLSTON. 
Hampshire County 
Tuesday, Nv. 16, 2 p. m, 
Northampton—Farm Bureau Office 
F. C. WARNER. 
“Hampden County 
Tuesday, Nov. 16 
Springfield—Hampden County Im- 
provement League 
,. C. A. SMITH. 
Essex County 
Tuesday, Nov. 16, 2 p. m. 
Hathorne — County 
School 


Agricultural 


R. D. LULL 
Middlesex County 
Tuesday, Nov. 16, 1.80 p. m. 
Lowell—Y. M. C. A. Building 
RICHARD PATTER. 
Worcester County 
Tuesday Noy. 16, 10 A. M. 
Worcester—Horticultural Hall 
W. P. DAVIS, 


eed 


ae 
--- Oontinued on Page 12 vhs 
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The 
Vacuum 
Controller 


(The Vacuum Controller is not 
shown in the part of the Milker 
installation pictured above. It is 
placed in a convenient place in 
the installation.) 


The safety and success of a milking 
machine are largely dependent on the 
uniformity of the vacuum, and the De 
Laval Vacuum Controller is so constructed that correct and constant 
vacuum is maintained at all times. 


The Vacuum Controller is scientifically designed for its purpose 
and fully covered by pending patents. No adjusting is necessary; the 
correctness of each Controller is determined and fixed at the factory 
and it cannot be adjusted, changed or tampered with. 


The Vaccum Controller is entirely automatic and can be de- 
pended on to maintain a uniform vacuum in the system at all times. 
Experienced dairymen appreciate the importance of this strong De 
Laval feature. 


The De Laval Milker has many other exclusive features distinct 
both in design and operation, which make it positive and uniform in 
action from day to day; and faster, more economical and more re- 
liable than any other method of milking. The sanitary features are 
of special importance and will be much appreciated by dairymen in 
their efforts to produce milk having the highest market value. 


An additional insurance of lasting satisfaction to users of De 
Laval Milkers lies in the De Laval Company’s well-known facilities 
and reputation for service. 


7 
or 


Write to nearest De Laval office for Milker 
Catalog, mentioning number of cows milked 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


61 Beale Street 
San Francisco 


29 East Madison Street 
Chicago 


165 Broadway 
New York 
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MILK CAMPAIGN IN SPRING- 
FIELD DISTRICT. 


Practical ways of increasing the 
demand for milk are being used. by 
the milk education2zl campaign lead- 
This 
is the second year of the definite ef- 
fort to 


Springfield, 


ers of Hampden county, Mass. 


convince the consumers of 
Chicopee, Westfield and 
the lesser markets of Hampden coun- 
ty that dollar for dollar milk is the 
most economical food as well as the 
most healthful. Under the vigorous 
leadership of Miss Gladys Emerson, 
the milk specialist who is in execu- 
tive charge of the campaign, thous- 
ands of men, women and children are 
learning the fesson of the food value 
of milk, and thousands of homes are 
using more than they formerly used. 

The fall campaign is centering in a 
special “Milk Week” beginning Oct. 
25 when various means will be used 
to bring the food value of milk home 
to the consun.ers. But the campaign 
is not built on a big effort for one 
week but a consistent and persistent 
effort week after week and month 
after month. 'The campaign as con- 
ducted in Hampden county, naturally 
divides itself into two phases; the 
vaeation period when attention was 
centered very largely on getting the 
message of milk before factory work- 
ers, labor unions and other groups of 
workers, and the fall period when 
the effort will center more largely in 
work with women’s organizations and 
with the schools. 

The talks before the labor unions 
were highly productive of just the 
right understanding of the food value 
‘ of milk by the right kind of ‘people. 
Men who had never given the ques- 
tion serious thought went home from 
their labor meetings in which Miss 
Emerson spoke, with a determination 
that their own children should have 
their full share of tis necessary food. 
The intelligence of the questions 
asked after the talks showed the keen 
and practical interest which the labor 
union members took in the question. 
In all, 40 talks were given before la- 
por union groups, totaling more than 
2200 men. : 

Noonday talks before factory work- 
ers were also high spots in the sum- 
mer campaign. About 5000 working 
men and women were reached in this 
way. The employers showed a de- 
eided spirit of co-operation and did 
much to make these meetings help- 
ful. Through their willingness to put 
up signs and posters on bulletin 
boards and in their restaurants, many 
other workers were reached indirectly. 

One of the most significant results 
of shop meeting was at the Fiberloid 
corporation where a milk service was 
established with the co-operation of 
the company officials, Milk in half 
pint bottles was trucked through the 
mills twice each day for each em- 
ployee to buy at five cents for a half 
pint bottle. Although the service is 
still new, more than half the em- 
ployees are buying milk regularly. 
‘About 700 bottles are sold daily at 
the plant. Other factories are con- 
templating the establishment of a 
similar service. 

till another highly valuable piece 
of milk educational work was done on 
the city playgrounds through the co- 
operation of the playground leaders 
with Miss Emerson. “The Milk Fai- 
ries,” a pleasing little play designed 
to show the value of milk for health 


and strength, was given outdoors be-cies, 
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fore an audience of 1200 and at an- 
other playground it was given indoors 
before 600 people. The play aroused 
much interest in both places and did 
much to set both children and adults 
thinking and talkin gabout the value 
of milk. Costumes for the children 
were loaned by the dairy division of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The work in Hampden county has 
substantial backing of the right kind 
for practical results. The funds for 
financing the work are provided joint- 
ly by the dealers and by the farmers 
who supply the principal markets 
The funds are administered by a joint 
committee. (Strongest of all the co- 
operating agencies is the Hampden 
County Improvement league, which 
not only furnishes the milk campaign 
with, headquarters, but gives the lead- 
er the advantage of a closé personal 
touch and daily advice from its coun- 
ty home demonstration agent and her 
staff of women especially trained in 
nutrition and other lines of home 
making. This is the kind of support 
which makes the Hampden county 
campaign notably strong. 

The special milk week with its in- 
tensive campaign to bring the lesson 
of the value of milk before thousands 
of pe le, will serve to focus public 
attention in a big way on the cam- 
paign and make the work and the co- 
operation still more valuable in the 
future. Through the various avenues 
of public, semi public and private or- 
ganizations the value of milk will be 
brought to the attention of many 
groups of people not heretofore 
reached in the campaign. 

The school department is giving a 
new example of its realization of the 
value of the milk campaign by giving 
free opportunity through its hygiene 
work to present the special lesson of 
the value of milk for children. The 
department has given assurance that 
through its hygiene work every child 
in the pubic schools will hear about 
milk at least once and perhaps sev- 
eral times during the week. 

The Springfield woman’s club has 
appointed a committee, merging its 
home economics, social service and 
civic committee, to co-operate in the 
work. The dairy division of the 
United States D partment of Agricul- 
ture “loaned” Miss Jessie Hoover and 
Miss Louise Holbrook, milk specialist, 
for the week. In connection with the 
schools a story contest, poster con- 
test and a plan contest are features, 
in the junior high and the high 
schools. Exihibits in store windows 
and educational slides in motion pic- 
ture houses are strong features of the 
week. ‘The week has the endorse- 
ment of the health department school 
department and all the welfare work- 
ers of the city. 


Once in a while a field agent gets 
a shock like this from a producer “I 
esteem it a favor to be asked and a 
great privilege to join an association 
that is doing such good work as the 
N. BE. M, BP. A.” 


There are questions in the immedi- 
ate future that require the most care- 
ful and intelligent judgment. The 
NEMPA is a thoroughly democratic 
organization, absolutely responsive to 
the will of its members and they 
should avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of attending its meetings and 
helping decide its actions and poli- 


| snl assciecte 


WM. LOUDEN 
Originator of 
modern labors, 
saving barn 
equipment. 


7 


LOUDEN 


) Litter .Carriers 


Fa Take all: +S dridser ¢ oe of herd cleaning. 
Thess is no other job on the farm that the boy, 


the hired man, or even the farmer himself 
hates worse than to clean the barn with the time-wasting, 
back-breaking, dirty, old-fashioned wheelbarrow. The 
treacherous, slippery plank keeps you from going hub- 
Magik into the slush — but it’sa real job to stay on it. 


Cleans Barn in Half the Time 


The Louden Litter Carrier removes the manure from 
behind the animals and dumps it directly into a spreader 
or some out-of-the-way place, Cleans the barn in half | 
the time. A 12-year old boy can do the work quicker H 
and easier with a Louden Litter Carrier than a husky 
man could with 'the old-fashioned method. ¢ Pus 


The same labor-saving features and high ee work- 

manship which have been built into Louden Litter 

Carriers, are found in Louden Feed Carriers, Sanitary : 
Cow Stalls and Stanchions, Animal Pens, Hay Unloading f 
Tools, Power Hoists, Manger Divisions, Ventilators, Barn 
and Garage Door Hangers, Water Bowls—“ Everything 
for the Barn.” 224-page catalog giving full details, sent : 
on request. No obligation. | 


6 «« The Louden Machinery Company 
4406 Court Street w& (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 


COW COMFORT and 
MORE PROFIT 
7 llAl|||| COWINVIGORATOR 


THE REAL COW TONIC 


SAVE THE CALVES 
Colic in Calves takes them off 


Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 


for new-born calves 


Dr. Daniels ARGET 
for Garget in Cows 
UDERKREAM 

for,Caked and Hard Udders, 
Sore Teats. 


* FEVER DROPS 
for Milk Fever 


Get any of these comforts at your dealers, with free Book on 
Cows, or send direct to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


OR .DANIELS’ 
ow INVIGORATOR | 
“WILL GIVE. 


fe Lue STRENGTH 


IT WILL BE TO YOUR INTEREST 
AND OURS TO MENTION THE 


New England Dairyman 


(LABED 


Te 


Ear Label. Used by aeny 
Record Association and best breeders. Will 
Identify your live stock and aid you in keep- 
ing breeding stock and production records. 
Samples freee C, H. DANA COMP. 
65 Main Street WEST LEBANON, N. x. 


The pete 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


: CARE A. SMITH, Manager 
a 477 Essex St. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Conditions in the five markets of 
this district continue about the same 
as in the previous month. No encour- 
aging features surround manufacturing 
interests. ‘Prospects seem to be in- 


- dicative of quiet times for the coming 
r _ months. Dealers complain somewhat 
* the consequent lessened demand for 
milk and the greater difficulty in mak- 
- collections. Absence of frosts 
and continued good feeds, make an 
mparalleled total aeceeon for fall 


This means that all dealers in the 
istrict have their needs well supplied 
_ and now and then a dealer requests 
some relief from the large surplus 
_ which is accumulating on his hands. 
_ Perhaps no other one problem has re- 
Bis quired an equal amount of time on the 
part of the district manager during 
the past month. 
_ There isean outstanding difference 
Hay n the way dealers treat the same 
problem. One large dealer in Lowell 
alled the office to state that he want- 
d an interview. When such. was 
granted he stated his case as being 
_ difficult in that he was separating 40 
cans of milk per day. The question 
brought to the Manager was “What 
m I going to do?” When asked if 
e had talked the matter over with his 


- and stated that he had full confidence_ 
hat he was talking to the proper of- 
ficial and that some satisfactory ar- 
rangement would be brought around 
without taking the matter up with in- 
ividuals. Needless to say that with 
his attitude on the part of the dealer 
he district manager had the matter 
_ adjusted within a short time, Con- 
a rast such an attitude with that of a 
_ dealer who sends out notices to the 
producers without consulting with 
anyone that they must hold back their 
% ‘milk for so many days. It is fortunate 
hat there are not many cases of this 


Prices for the month of October 
- continue the same as those published 
for September with this exception: 
after the October issue went to print 
the Market Committee in Haverhill 
decided to continue to sell their milk 
on the {basis of 91.3c for the month of 
September instead of 95.6c as was 
printed and for October this same 91c 
fics continues. The reasons given 
or not taking full advantage of the 
ustomary differential are many—all 
- of them having to do with the condi- 
tions of the subordinate markets ly- 
_ ing in this Merrimack River Valley. 
_ It has seemed wise to hold meetings 
of the Market Committees in three 
ties. Meetings held in Nashua are 


- 


conditions of sale rather than price, 
It is not to be wondered at that fol- 
wing an operation which was as 
critical as that that took place in 
Nashua during August that irritating 
symptoms arise which lead to the ad- 

sability of a consultation, hoping 
at by meeting in a safe and sane 
nner the small problems and iron- 
g these out with as little friction as 
sible it will eventually place this” 
arket upon a basis which is similar 


STRICT —|| 


roducers he replied in the negative © 


more particularly in regard to the. 


_ be paid fave been | 
mailed from. ‘the office. It is to be 


hoped that members will look upon. 


these letters as a kindly suggestion 
that a just bill is due where the same 
promptness should be observed as in 
the settlement of other regular bills. 

Annual meetings are being scheduled 
for the election of officers. Dates 
are suggested from this office with the 
idea -in mind that as few as possible 
will conflict with one another, enabling 
the district manager to be present if 
so requested. im 


\ 


SOUTHERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 


f F. C. WARNER, Manager 
18 South Water Street 
Providence, R. I. 


New District Headquarters 

‘After November ‘1st the office of the 
Southern Market District of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
will be located on the second floor of 
the Providence Farmers Exchange, at 
18 South Water street, Providence, R. 
I. The new office is well lighted and 

adapted in every way to make an ideal 
headquarters for milk producers. It 
is conveniently located just back of 
the Post Office from the Union Sta- 
tion, in the heart of the wholesale dis- 
trict south of Market Square, and 
brings together the two farmers’ mar- 
keting organizations of southern New 
England. Make it your headquarters 
when in Providence. 
EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 

The Hast Greenwich Co-operative 
Creamery recently secured as manager 
Henry B. Lockwood of Watertown, 
Conn. Mr. Lockwood is a farm bred 
boy having been brought up on a dairy 
farm, with all the attendant experienc- 
es, ending with the management of the 
milk route previous to attending the 
Connecticut Agricultural (College. In 
this institution he specialized in dairy 
work and graduated with honors with 
the class of 1920, having been in 
charge of the college creamery his 
senior year. 

Mr. Lockwood and his directors are 
making plans for reorganizing the 
Creamery on an N. E. M. P. A. basis 
and prospects are good for another 
successful farmer-owned and con- 
trolled milk plant. ~ 

Previous to the war no concerted 
effort was made by the dairy industry 
in New England to bring to the atten- 
tion of the consuming public the great 
food value of milk and dairy products. 
Not only was nothing done, but other 
interests were allowed to use public- 
ity, which had an adverse effect on 
milk. ’ 

A fine sample of such adverse pub- 
licity recently appeared on a large il- 
luminated bill-board facing Exchange 
Place, Providence, R.1I. In one corner 
of a large cigarette advertisement was 
this statement. “No ‘water in the 
milk.” ‘What water or milk had to do 
with cigarettes was not quite clear, 
so the matter was called to the atten- 
tion of Mr, Pattee and one of the lead- 
ing milk dealers of Providence. 

Now the reference to milk no longer 
appears in the cigarette advertisement 
and once more the benefit of organized 
effort ig demonstrated. 
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Built to Last 


Extra care in painstaking tasks are ap- 
plied to every step in the construction of 
Genco Light Plants. Nothing is slighted. 
Eternal ‘viligance is the policy in the plant where the Genco 
Light is made. This extra care in the factory means extra 


wear on the farm. 


is a thoroughbred 
Lighting Plant 


It is the only fap in America where the engine, generator 
and batteries are all built by the same people and in the same 
factory. It is thoroughly standardized and strongly guaranteed.’ 
Every lighting plant has some desirable features. Genco Light 
has them all. There is not a single desirable improvement to 
be found on any lighting plant which Genco Light does not 
possess. 4 
The person who buys a lighting plant without first investiga- 
ting the Genco Light has neglected a duty which he owes to’ 
himself. Send for Catalog 4E BY 'se 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company, 


Somersworth; N. H. i Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Manufactured by General Gas-Electric Co. 
Hanover, Pa. 


Our November 
Catalogue 
Is Out 


t 


If your name is not yet on our mailing list 
this is your opportunity. Select your Foods 
from one of the most comprehensive stocks of 
domestic and imported groceries in the country. 
Monthly charge account to responsible people { 
and a most liberal delivery plan. Mail us the 
coupon below. 


Cobb, Bates 
Y & Yerxa Co. 
. You may put 
my name on your 
mailing list to 
receive your monthly 
MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 


Fill out and oe this cowpon. 


Cobb. Bates & Yerxa Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Grocers. 
Mail Order Department Gilbert Place, Boston, Mass. 


Page Twelve 
MILK POWDER 


Whether we like them or not some 
facts must be faced. One of them 
is the rapid advance made in produc- 
in milk powder as a marketable pro- 
duct. (Within the past few years pro- 
cesses of manufacturing milk powder 
have been so perfected that nothing 
but a slight difference in price and 
the reluctance of consumers to 
try new things, keeps it from 
pecoming a serious rival of whole 
bilk in the New England markets. 

In speaking of the néw situation 
which is brought about by the milk 
powder which is now on the market 
the July Bulletin of the health depart- 
ment of the City of Boston says: 
“Experiments in the use of such milk 
have shown that for purposes of in- 
fant feeding they have all the nour- 
ishing and growth promoting proper- 
ties of fresh milk, that they are di- 
gestible, and that it is imposible to 
detect a milk, remade from properly 
milk powder and water, from ordin- 
ary milk.” 

Such an unqualified statement from 
such a source cannot be ignored. 
Milk powder is here to stay. The 
question is to what extent it will sup- 
plant fresh milk. At present the one 
brand of milk powder which is being 
pushed vigorously by advertising is 
sold at a price to make a quart o'! 
3.7 milk cost the user about 20 cents. 
The Boston milk price is 18 1-4 cents. 
The margin in cost is slight. Im- 
provement in processess of manufac- 
ture might bring it below the cost of 

_ whole milk. 

The claim that milk powder is “al- 
ways an hand” and can be conven- 
fently kept, is offset by the inconven- 
fence of mixing it properly. This is 
not great as all that needs to be done 
is to add the required amout of water 
‘and beat it up with an egg beater 
The result is a remade milk which 
not only has all the nourishing qual- 
ities of whole milk but is not to be 
distinguished from it in its appear- 
anes, taste or physical properties. 

One difficulty which has been ex- 
perienced in putting powdered milk 
on the market is that the butterfat 
when dried has not kept well, that 
ft {has become rancid. Skim milk 
powder has been on the market for 
gome time. It can be combined with 
unsalted butter into a milk claimed to 
be equal to whole milk or to the 
milk made from whole milk powder. 
While this powdered skim milk has 
a large place commercially the spe- 
celal apparatus which is required to 
make the butter and the milk into a 
homogenous fluid has made it im- 
practical for home use as a basis for 
whole milk. 

With the improved methods of man- 
ufacture, it is now claimed that the 
powdered whole milk will keep with- 
out deterioration, that it will not be- 
come rancid. It has not been 6n the 
market long enough yet to completely 
prove this claim but it is certain that 
substantial progres has been made in 
producing “a marketable product. ‘The 
effect which this may have on the 
dairy industry in New England may 
be considerable. Already projects 
have been presented to establish milk 
powder manufacturing stations in 
Several sections of New England. 
This might prove a profitable way of 
disposal of milk in surplus seasons. 
On the other hand the ease with 
‘which powdered milk can be shipped 
would tend toward the conclusion 
that its chief centers of manufacture 
would be in the regions which are so 
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THE NEW ENGL. 
favorably situated for dairying that 


the New England farmer could not 
compete with them in cheapness of 
production, such regions as the great 
dairy sections of the West or of South 
America. In concluding its statement 
regarding powdered milk the bulletin 
of the Boston health department 
says; 

“On the whole it would seem to be 
part of wisdom on the part of New 
England milk producers to maintain 
the milk supply of the section of such 
a grade and in such bulk as will per- 
mit its sale to the consumer without 
demanding a price for it that will 
drive the increasing number of con- 
sumers to the use of milk powders. 
Milk producers may thus, at least 
postpone, even if they cannot avert, 
the crisis which seems certain sooner 
or later to come as the result of the 
increase in the use of dried milk in one 
form oranother. And ifthe milk dis- 
tributor fails to co-operate with the 
milk proucer in this matter, as well 
he may if he can readily shift his bus- 
iness from liquid milks recently from 
the cow to the sale of milk powders 
and remade milks, the producer will 
find himself confronted iwth a difficult 
problem indeed.” 


COUNTY MEETINGS 


Continued from Page 9. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence County 
Monday, Nov. 15, 1.30 p. m. 
Olneyville—Town Hall ) 
C. A. SMITH. 
Newport County 
Monday, Nov. 15 
Portsmouth—Fair Hall 
R. D. LULL. 


CONNECTICUT 


Tolland County 
Monday, Nov. 15, 11 a. m 
Rockville—Farm Bureau Office 
H. W. TINKHAM, 
Windham County 
Monday, Nov. 15, 11 a. m. 
Puthnam—Farm Bureau Office 
W. P. DAVIS. 


NEW YORK 


Northern New York 
Tuesday, Nov. 16, 10.30 p. m. 
Salem—Grange Hall 

H. W. TINKHAM. 

Eastern New York 
Monday, Noy. 15, 2 p. m. 
Johnsonville 

JAMES GOUGH. 


CHEERING FACTS. 


President Milo D. Campbell of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
presented some interesting and cheer- 


ing fact’s at the annual meeting of the 


federation. He said “The business 
we represent has 6,000,000 with 23,- 
000,000 cows, furnishing one-fifth of 
the food of the nation. The cows 
supply 90,000,000,000 pounds of milk 
each year. Forty four per cent is 
used as fresh milk, 366 per cent for 
butter 4 1-2 per cent for cheese, 5 
per cent for condensed milk, 4 per 
cent for ice cream and the balance is 
absorbed for hogs, calves and waste.” 

With 80 per cent of the national 
supply being sold in the time honored 
form of whole milk and butter, farm- 
ers many contemplate with complac- 
ency the five per cent which is sold 
to consumers as condensed milk, 
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PRICE REDUC’ 
James 
Barn Equipment} 


Reductions in prices of James Barn Equipment, averaging 20 3 
per cent, are now effective to and including November 15, 1920, | " 
for shipment prior to February 1, 1921. Prices are guaranteed - 
against decline to date of shipment. 


Following are the reasons on which this sedation is based: 


(1) We are in whole hearted agreement with all those who be- 
lieve that industry, as well as the general public, will be tremendously 
benefited if prices in all lines can be brought to a lower level. 


(2) There is, however, nothing in the present situation that justi- 
fies reduction of prices of James equipment. 


Steel, malleable, fuel, power, all overhead items and labor cost 
as much as ever before. 

Nor can we see any present evidence of reductions in wage 
rates, nor in cost of raw materials, during the coming season. 


(3) To reduce James prices, we must, therefore, find some means 
of reducing manufacturing and selling costs through increased _efficien- 
cy. We believe this increased efficiency can be brought about. ~ 


| 
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To do our part, we have reduced our prices for the period || 
to and including November 15, to that level to which the public 
believes prices are to come. 

It is our hope that on November 15, these reduced prices may 
be continued. 

Whether that will be possible depends on whether increased 
sales brought about by this reduction will be enough to material- 
ly reduce manufacturing and selling costs. 

If the increased sales are not sufficient, it will be necessary 
to restore prices to the previous higher level. 


James Manuiacturing Company 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPANY| 
New England Distributers—12 Soath Market St., Bosten, Mass. | 


HOLSTEIN COWS | 
EARN MOST PROFIT 


Any purebred or good grade Holstein cow will easily earn 

50 per cent profit on the cost of her feed, according to figures 
compiled by Hoard’s Diaryman. Taking the average of 19 herds 
of Holsteins owned by patrons of a creamery in Jefferson County, 
Wisconsin, it was estimated that for every dollar spent in feed, 
$1.54 was received from the creamery. 
If your cows do not show this profit they are not Holsteins. 
‘“‘MORE MILK FOR THE SAME COST” 

means much to you. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Secretary 306 Hudson Street. Brattleoro, Vt. 2 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS co. £- 


BOTTOM PRICE 


‘§ supplying Boston, New York and 
Chicago and not one of these was 
strong enough to materially effect the 
ituation. 

The year 1916 was historical in 
the milk business. Chicago led off 
with a partially successful fight for 
higher prices. In October the Dairy- 
man’s League conducted its first 
eat strike in the New York market. 
It resulted in a practically complete 
victory which put the League on its 
feet financially and numerically, re- 
 gulting in the strongest organization 
of its kind in the world. 

Simultaneously, but without knowl- 

2 edge of the New York situation the 

old N. E. M. P. \A. with less than 800 
active members and only $65 in its 
treasury called a fight in the Boston 

- market for an average winter price 
q of a little less than six cents per quart 
delivered in Boston. Sometime the 
history of the N. E. M. P. A. should 

:: be written. It will show a record 
a of over 40 years of organized or par- 
tially organized struggle with the 

_ marketing problem. 

Naturally the first development was 
z upon the pasis of collective bargain- 
ing. Just as naturally the organiza- 
tions who had experience with the 
loss attendant upon the use of the 
only means they had of enforcing 
their demands, the milk strike, turned 
eat toward some-plan to avoid 
that loss, some plan of getting their 
product to the market through self- 
controlled means. Such movements 
have been actually launched in New 
York, Chicago, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Oregon and California. 
_ Each of these has its own plan, 
and all are based on the fundamental 
ea of co-operation with such varia- 
in d‘u.il of organization as 
seems fitted to the local needs. In 
this movement New England is a rec- 
ognized leader with its Turner Center 
and Plymouth Creamery systems. 
o part of this country has a better 
hought out plan and few have gone 
further in actual development. But 
all are planning and some are start- 
ing. upon such enterprises and it is 
erfectly clear that, barring some im- 
ssible check, the quickest and 
atest co-operative marketing pro- 
ect dev-loped in this country will be 
hat among the milk producers for 
andling dairy products. ~ 


“WESTERN MARKET DISTRICT 


Continued from Page 5) 


d that they could take up the surplus 
uestion later in the month if the 
onditions made it necessary. The 
ilk was sold without any surplus 
agreement but there was the general 
nderstanding that if there was a ma- 
Bs erial surplus through the month an 
is adjustment would be made. Up to 
Oct 20 the milk has been coming in 
f Yather freely but it is believed that 
_ the surplus will not be large enough 
o warrent the dealers_in asking for 
elief. This has not been decided 
‘definitely. 


| they receive their checks for 
eptember milk as they have felt that 
Toe Sota was not necessary 


(Many farmers will be disappointed | 


a | 


ot More Milk §- 
fellSur Money Back 


No matter how much milk your cows are producing on their 
present ration—Larro-Feed must make them produce more 
—or your money back, 


That is exactly what the Larro guarantee means. to you 
more milk or your money back, =‘ 


The one way to put your dairy on a business basis is to find 
out exactly how much you are feeding each cow and exactly 
how much milk she is giving. 


Weigh Your Feed— 
Weigh Your Milk 


This has been our advice to dairymen for eleven years—it is the secret of 
the success of the men, who feed Larro, They know just what they are 
doing and they have learned that it’ not how much a feed costs but how 
much milk it produces that is important. That the feed which makes 
the most profits is the cheapest feed they can buy. 

Write for names of Larro users in your neighborhood and the name of 
the dealer nearest you. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 
Larrowe Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Q) 


, 


S Ou 


gis, feed rf 
: Guarantee § 


& Peed 200 pounds Larrofeedtoany tS 


feed and get every cent of your 4 } 
money back v BUA 5 \- 
Dealers selling Larto-feed are SQ \ Rea RANTER ; 
\, authorized to carry, out the : a 2 . ERUD ae Ad 
terms of this guarantes, : | yj RUE ‘aah 


mittee as it was by the dealers and 
the. producers. No explanation has 
been offered beyond the fact that the 
early fall was favorable to high pro- 


duction. 

In Holyoke market a price of 11 3 — 
cents was decided upon ‘August 1 and § RA Play 
this pri ai i iS sO RY. 

price remained in effect until ; CREAMERY 
Oct. 10. It was then reduced to 101-2 §& : EQUIPMENT 
cents per quart, because of the large WriGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 
amount of milk which was coming “2 SOUTH VARKER 
in. The market probably would have BOSTON: eee 
run smoothly at 11 cents but for this STOCK BARN FITTINGS f 
CORK.BRICK 


unforeseen surplus. It was a plain 
situation of ‘over supply’, and only 
the usual demand. The supply in 
the Holyoke territory actually increas- 
ed during September as it did in some 
other sections of this district. The 
marketlIng committee decided that a 
reduction was wise. 


Color Sells Butter 


‘Add a rich ‘‘June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It paysl 


BOOST THE 8 ; 
ce Dandelion | 
EMPA Butter olar 


gives that even, golden shade eve 

wants. Purely vegetable, Harmless. fee 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cents 
at any store, Bnough to color 500 lbs, 


Page Fourteen 
MAINE FIELD DISTRICT. 


The high price and scarcity of la- 
bor for the past year are showing in 
the number of cows and of farms 
which are for sale. There appear to 
be more cows for sale in Maine than 
at any time in the past 26 years. 

Since the last issue of the Dairy- 
man I have visited producers in White 
Rock, Eliot, Berwick, Yarmouth, Li- 
vermore, Fayette, Wayne, Otisfield 
and Oxford. The White Rock pro- 


DEMING 


PUMPS ani WATER SYSTEMS 
with Motors or Engines 
PUMPS TO PUMP 
ANYTHING 


that can be pumped 
Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


“HAFA-HORS” Engine 


For Running Grindstonts, Washing 
Machines, Sewing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators 


The “Ohio” Blower Cutter, 
an 11-inch feed with a 6- 
H. P. Engine 


A Fall Line in Stock of All the Above 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


| CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 
15 Custom House Street, Boston 

83 Canal St., Providence, R. IL. 
13 Exchange i St, Portland, Me. 


ducers are well lined up through the 
efforts of tthe secretary, H. M. Taft. 
This local has for its president, J. H. 
Green, one of the best farmers in 
Cumberland county. 

Progress was made at Eliot in en- 
abling the farmers to get a regular 
zone price but the benefits of this ef- 
fort were nullified to some extent 
through a subsequent failure to stick 
together. With the assistance of J. 
M. Staples I was aided in bringing 
the membership to above the 90 per 
cent mark. 

Berwick producers seemed in a 
cheerful frame of mind as a large 
number of them spoke especially of 
the good treatment they are receiving 
from their dealers. 

Producers at Yarmouth are ap- 
proaching a 100 per cent membership 
but have no officers. I expect at my 
next visit to find every producer en- 
rolled and able officers in charge. 

Through the good work of President 
George G. Young and the secretary, 
HE. L. Moore the Livermore local has 
now every producer but one enrolled 
as @ member. 
in membership is also notable in East 
Livermore where President A. D. Cole 
and Secretary F. A. Pike, ably assist- 
ed by ®. W. Karm, are always on the 
job of getting new members. 

Otisfield and Oxford locals are rap- 
idly approaching a miximum mem- 
bership. John P. Hall ,former chair- 
man of the Portland Market committ- 
ee, is proving of great assistance ¥ 


pays the highe 


RET 


to Higher Milk 
Production 


-+Letting well enough alone’’ never’ 


your cows a feed that will produce 
more milk than the feed they are 
> getting now and you pather greater 
ie profits without working any harder. 


st dividends. Give 
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Substantial growth ~ 


ATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 
Makes Milking Make More Money 

‘This feed is guaranteed to produce more milk than any other feed of similar 
analysis, Feed International Special and watch milk production go up two 
or more quarts per cow each day. You must be satisfied that you are feeding 
this feed at a profit or we'll make good the difference to you. International 
Special Dairy Feed merits getting immediately from your dealer, or from us 
if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Internationa] Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


INTERN 


Mille at Minneapolis and Memphia 


Exchange Pennies for Dollars 


It pays to invest in cow health. The cost 
of a package of Kow-Kare, the great cow 
medicine, is measured in cents; the increased 
milk income from a healthy cow is reckoned 
in | dollars. ; 


Kow-Kare enjoys a quarter-century record 
of leadership in the prevention and 
successful treatment of all cow ailments 
due to weakened digestive or genital 
organs, such as Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Lost Appetite, Scouring, 
. Bunchesand Abortion. The Kow-Kare 
treatment is inexpensive but produces 
prompt and visable results. . One trial will 
convince you. 52 


Buy Kow-Kare from feed dealers, general 
stores or druggists. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
a LYNDONVILLE, VT. 

TE: The Trade- 
KOW-KURE ty KOW-KAMESS ame nore treat 
of BOTH the PREVENTIVE and CURATIVE qualf- 
tles of the remedy. There te not the elightest change 
In formula or manufacture. 


’ Sizes 
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The Yardstick of Roofing Value. 
What is it? It’s the cost per 
square foot per year of service 


RAL ET = i ae tS) 2 al es 


Measure roofing values by the true 
yardstick of service rendered and Bird’s 
Neponset Paroid will be your choice. 
Paroid has given over twenty years of 
service on roofs from Maine to Panama. 


Every roll complete, with nails and 
cement. If your dealer does not carry 
Paroid, we will ship direct to you. 
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BIRD &SON, inc. (Established 1795) | East V/alpole, Mass. 


Pine 


Thecountry seemstobe 

experiencing ~a healthy 
7 and general read- 4 .° 
| ~ justment ofprices. 
| Prices in many 2 
lines seem defi- ; 
nitely to be 
coming down— ; 
and the pur-§ 
chasing power 
of the dollar 
to be going up. 
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However, milk prices 
for October held closely rs Re 
to the September price, é ; : 
which was at a high level. The October milk price 
was about 30% higher than the May price. Our price gn e 
BurraLo CorN GLUTEN FEED declined some 35% since May. ~“%& 

In this general decline of prices, the feeder of BuFFALO 
Corn GLUTEN FEED has had a distinct advantage in ithe shape 

i §=of our guarantees against decline in our price. 

With these guarantees on BUFFALO Corn GLUTEN FEED, the dealer 
has been able to rewrite his price from time to time, and keep current 
with the declines; and the dawry farmer, who has bought this eed with 
the same protection, is able to mark down his costs in the same 
7 way. ee Sos ie ; 

A grain ration with a liberal proportion of 
BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED can be made 2. 
—on account of these guarantees—at a muc 

lower cost than with other concentrated feeds. 


FEED UP! : 
To reduce your cost of production 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Manufacturers of Chicago 
‘BUFFALO 


GLUTEN FEED 


"DISTRICT. % 
% - (Continued from Page 6) 


Fe srtled and some back dues eittptad: 

Mr, Lang is an active secretary and 
_ the Bath local stands among the best. 
_ At West Newbury Presdent James 
_ Miller put ina day with me. Five new 
members were obtained and about 
$60.00 in back dues. One member 
gave us a check for $44.07 for eight 
- months with the remark that he hbe- 
_ leved the N. E. M. P. A. s doing good 
work for the dairy farmers of New 
England. 

_ At Newbury President Gorham and 

_ Secretary Darling were busy harvest- 

a ing corn. Secretary Darling gave 

- some directions which helped getting 

_ around. This local stands high in 

loyalty and membership. 

_ Ths Bradford local ranks equally 
high with Newbury. The -y I visited 

_ this local, President Martin and Sec- 

_ retary Johnson were busy. President 

br _ Martin gave me directions for reach- 

ing three or four men who were not 
members of the Association. I visited 

_ them and obtained the membership 

of all of them. 

At North Thetford with the aid of 

_ President Howard three or four new 
members and several dues orders were 

‘obtained. 

_ At Norwich, Secretary Nelson and I 

a spent a day in collecting dues for 

_ those members who retail their milk 

5 in Hanover, N. H. Although these 

men sell their milk in a local market 

_ ‘we found that they realize the benefit 

_ they receive from the N. E, M. P. A, 

and they were loyal in supporting it. 

Secretary Nelson is very much inter- 

_ ested in this local and has given con- 

a siderable time in helping it up to its 

high standard. 

s Secretary Freeman Allen of the 
_ Danville local spent one day, with me 
visiting non-members and members of 

his local, Six new members and sev- 

eral dues orders were obtained. One 
or two more days’ work is needed, but 
as Mr, Allen is busy with his fall work 

\ \ we decided to wait until the latter 

a ‘part of the month before completing 
the work. 

Secretary Quimby of East Barnet 
and I spent a day working at East 
Barnet. The territory of the East 

’ _ Barnet local is limited and well or- 

_ ganized. However, we succeeded in 

_ obtaining a few new members and 

He . several dues orders. 


< 


President H. H. Page of the Mcndoe | 


_ local spent the forenoon and Secretary 
_ Fraser the afternoon with me in col- 
eievitie dues from those members 


’ i whose orders the Hood Company is ~ 


_ not honoring, We found every mem- 
ber ready to pay his dues and to back 
‘ the N. E,M. P, A. For instance, Mr. 
oe ‘Pratt, a member of the association 
‘ i saw US coming up the road and met us 
_ at the door with his money in his hand 
_ and a smile on his face. ‘A total of 
$55.00 was collected in dues, 
_ Two days spent with Secretary 
_ Wright of the St. Johnsbury local re- 
sulted in the enrolment of eight new 
members and a considerable amount 
in back dues. This local has nearly 
one hundred members and covers a 
large territory, mevertheless, Mr. 
Wright has always been on the job 
and the St. Johnsbury local ranks 
among the highest. 
cretary Bailey of the Sheffield 
ent one day with me. Ws ob- 
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There’s Nothing So Dark as the 
Inside of a Cow Unless— 


t’s the inside of a bag of feed. 


Look at feeds—they all appear 
alike and you can’t tell any- 
thing about them. 


Analyses and names don’t 
deliver the goods. 


The only proof of a cow or 
a feed is in the milk pail. 


Unicorn has been ‘proved by 
scores of Testing Association 
winners to be the greatest milk 


; ARANTEED ANALYSIS » 
| chon: Si ne “or and largest profit producer. 
CHAPIN & CO, 


HAMMOND, IND. 
eae 


tee If it is profits you want, then 
Porter Pa Indiana, Cow feed Unicorn. 


Testing Association reports 
Morgan Brothers led all herds 


for August, 1920. Their 19 cows $ 
Seested 40.3 Ibs. fat and are Forget the price and look at 
fed Unicorn Dairy Ration the 


Se acdoete the profits. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


Dept. X, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. Chicago 


Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely 
Remove Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine it 
May Be. 

In daily use at the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government, Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest 
Dairymen in the country. 

We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely 
“A” Strainer Funnel clean milk. 


“BY SeTOST eo oe which milk 
go. 


H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
‘Agent for Maine and N. H. 


A. E. Houston, Bath, N. H., Agent for Grafton Co., N. H. 
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“Everything That You . 
Expect” i 


~—And at Less Cost i 
SHE Magee One-Pipe Furnace puts all Hit 


| the heat upstairs into the house — Be —= 


<3 where itis needed. Your storage space t= 
in the cellar is cool. 
There is perfect circulation, even temper- 
ature, health, safety and freedom from 
complication; and there is comfort in every 


room -of the house, .with this. new. and. Zale 
revolutionizing system.of heating, back of \= fl pet 


which stands the sixty years of progress LS 
and experience of the Magee Company. aa 


Our new, full illustrated book tells and 
pictures how this is done. Send for it. 


The Magee One-Pipe Furnace is 
the ideal heating system 
For Country Dwelling — Bungalow 
—Town House 


_ Especially desirable as an auxiliary to a large heate 
ing plant —will give that extra heat wanted in very 
cold weather, also for Spring and Fall use to take 
the chill off the house. 


“One Pipe Does It All” 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., Inc., BOSTON, MASS. 


i 


WE HAVE RELIABLE DEALERS IN MOST 
EVERY TOWN IN NEW ENCLAND.---If for any 
reason there is no dealer near you, write us direct. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., Inc., 
28 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Mies 
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DAIR-'YMAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 


Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


g Volume 4. Numbet 9 
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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER, 1920 


50 Cents Per Year 


HIGH SPOTS IN 
' COUNTY MEETINGS 


t 


“Best meetings we ever had.” 
This was the practically unanimous 
opinion of the farmers from all over 


' New England expressed at the coun- 


7 


“4y meetings in the week of November 
15. Departing from the custom of 
simply getting together and discussing 
‘their local troubles, the farmers of 


every organized county in New HEng- 


re 


' land had an opportunity this year to 


fire questions at’ the field and dis- 
tinct men, representatives of the cen- 
‘tral association, who were booked to 
tatentd the meetings. It was highly 


_ worth while. 


It is imposible to report at this 


'ghort notice all that happened in 


these meetings but certain things 
stand out prominently. Among them 
is the cordial response to the appeal 


- for contributions to the building fund 


, 


| 
i 
| 


| 
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of the National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations. Practically every county 
made a contribution of $10 and about 
75 per cent of all the locals report- 
jing had made contributions| of at 
Yeast $5 each. This will give a sub- 
stantial sum which the association 
can send into the national board and 
will be a new proof that the N. HE. M. 
P. A. is very much alive and a staunch 
suporter of the big things in American 
Agriculture. 
. Then there is Essex County, Mass., 
votitig to appropriate $100 from its 
treasury for organization work within 
_the country... Looked on it as good 
business. 

Requests for more organization 
work came in from many counties 
“Let?s make every man pay his share” 
was a well night unanimous senti- 
ment. Farmers are tired of letting 
their neighbors get all the benefits 
without paying for them. 


a. (Continued on Page 2) 
FILL THE ICE HOUSE 


Cut ice. Store ice. Use ice. It is 
the only way of wisdom and bigger 
milk checks. 

Here and there a farmer resents be- 
‘ing told by his dealer that he must 
‘fice his milk. It is a foolish resent- 
‘ment. The conditions under which 
‘is milk marketed require that it shali 
‘be cooled properly and kept cool. 

The dealer is wholly within his 
‘rights when he requests that ice shall 
‘be used. The farmer is not using 
common sense when he refuses to 
protect himself from losses due to 
‘improperly cooled milk. 

It is a place where producer, rail- 
-Yoads, dealers and health departmenta 
‘should meet on a common ground. 

Milk is too precious a food to be 
wasted. 

Health regulations, public opinion 
-@nd comon sense urge the necessity 
of providing an adequate supply of ice 

-this winter. It is good insurance 
against loss next year. 

ae “"\ 
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ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT IS DEAD 


Frank §. Adams Passes Away in Boston Hospital After Brief Illness. 
Heavy Loss to Organization. 


Frank S Adams, president of our 
asociation, died in Boston, Monday, 
November 22, after an illness of a 
little more than a week. His death 
is a great loss to the association and 


to the agricultural interests of New 


England and, in a more personal and 
intimate way, will be felt keenly by 
those with whom he has been associ- 
ated and who have come to appreci- 
ate the kindliness and wholesomeniss 
of the man who has been our leader. 

With the manifold agricultural in- 


went to Maine and settled in what i 
now Bowdoinham, joining with a few 
associates of a similar sterling char- 
acter and force in establishing a foot- 
ing this remote place. 

Mr. Adams was born on this an- 
cestral farm and has always lived 
there. He was the son of Samuel 
and Hannah (Wilson) Adams and was 
68 years old. In September, 1880, he 
married Miss Ella C. Purington who 
survives him with three sons Wolton 
S. Adams, a school superintendent in 


FRANK 8S. ADAMS 


terests which have made heavy de- 
mands on Mr. Adams’ time in the 
past few years he has found little 
time for rest or recreation. Not in 
years had he had a real vacation but 
he resolved to take one this fall and 
in company with Mrs. Adams came 
to the meeting of the National Grange, 
not as a speaker or one who was to 
have grave responsibilities but more 
nearly as a vistior. He was taken ill 
while attending these meetings and 
for some days was confined to his bed 
in the hotel. Later pneumonia threat- 
ened and he was removed to a hospi- 
tal where his death took place Mon- 
day morning, It was mot known by 
his associates, friends or family that 
his condition was critical. 

Mr. Adams came of sturdy New 
England stock and represented in the 
highest degree the things which have 
made New England great. His grand- 
father, Samuel Adams, was a soldier 
in the Revolution and at its close 
his adventurous spirit made him seek 
@ new home in the wilderness. He 


New Hampshire, Harold P Adams, 
Manager of the northern field dis- 
trict of the N. E. M. P. A. and Herbert 
K. Adams, now in college. 

After graduating from the Bowdoin- 
ham High School Mr. Adams laid 
aside any attraction to work away 
from home and settled down to help 
his father on the big dairy farm. He 
early developed qualities of same lead- 
ership and throughout his mature life 
he has been sought for public offices 
and positions of trust and responsibil- 
ity. He served his town as selectman 
12 years and was the chairman six 
years. When the Maine state board 
of agriculture was organized with a 
representative from each county he 
was elected to the board, serving one 
year as its president. 

For many years Mr Adams has been 
active in the Grange, doing great ser- 
vee in organizing new Granges anid 
serving as overseer of the state 
Grange four years. In 1895 he was 
elected to the Legislature and repre- 
sented the interests of the farmers 


THE OUTLOOK IN 
DAIRY MARKETING 


Have we reached the peak in mar- 
ket milk prices? 

A year ago last April, when the Fed- 
eral Milk Commission for New Eng- 
land retired, there was a general ex- 
pectation that prices would fall rapid- 
ly. Contrary to that expectation, 
prices rose instead of falling and ev- 
ery month since has shown a marked 
increase in the price of milk, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month 
under Commission prices. The rea- 
son prices were not rapidly depreci- 
ated then was because there was a 
strong, active organization with a 
courageous Sales Committee that re- 
fused to be stampeded. Market con- 
ditions did not warrant a fall in price. 
Nothing except the withdrawal of gov- 
ernment support was a reason why 
prices should fall, and the committee 
knowing that fact, stood firmly for 
fair prices, as they saw them, with 
the result that they went up, not down, 

There are many points of resem- 
blance between that situation and the 
present. There seems to be a flurry 
over price reductions. About the only 
commodities yet seriously affected are 
a few farm products and automobiles. 
Grain and hay have gone down in the 
markets, but that reduction has been 
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with vigor and efficiency. For 12 
years he was state cattle commission- 
er and for the past eight years he has 
been at the head of the Maine Bu-.° 
reau of markets. He had the practi- 
cally unanimous backing of the far- 
mers for a position as state commis- 
sioner of agriculture and there is little 
question that he would have been 
placed in that important office. 

While giving freely of his time and 
attention to these positions of public 
influence on agriculture, Mr, Adams 
was prominent in the definite organ- 
ization of farmers, especially along 
lines of efficient marketing. He was 
president of the Maine Farmers’ 
Union which was organized eight 
years ago and has made a substantial 
progress since. His greatest interest 
was in dairying and for several years 
he was the head of the Maine Dairy- 
man’s association, When the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
was organized in its present form he 
threw himself into the work with en- 
ergy. He was elected President of 
the N, E. M. P. A. in January, 1918, 
was vice president of the New Eng- 
land Dairy and Food Council and a 
Director of the National Milk Produc- 
ers Federation. The power which ‘he 
has been in bringing the organization 
to its present position is best known 
to the men with whom he has been 
closely associated. His death leaves 
a gap in the ranks of the men who 
have stood by the association in these 
formative years. It will be hard to- 
fill and it never can be filled in just 
his way. 
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HIGH SPOTS IN 
COUNTY MEETINGS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Sociability is more prominent than 
ever before. Plans for oyster sup- 
pers and get-to-gethers as means of 
increasing interest found favor in 
mumerous county meetings. Dinners 
were served in several counties in 
eonnection with the annual meetings. 

Women take an active part in some 
of the meetings and are elected to 
represent their locals at the annual 
meeting in Boston. 

Upper Grafton! county passed reso- 
lutions unanimously commending the 
association for its efficient work, also 
for the assstance given in taking over 
the Plymouth Creamery system. 

Prof. A B Genung of New Hamp- 
shire college of agriculture expressed 
belief that the N. E. M. P. A. is or- 
ganized on’ sounder and more per- 
manent lines that any other dairy 
marketing organizations. 

West Haven, Vt., local refused to 
@tay out of N. E .M. P. A. though it 
ships all its milk to New York. In- 
gists on paying dues and being a part 
of Rutland county association. 

Farmers everywhere show keen in- 
terest in rating plan and are generally 
favorable to it. Believe that it will 
solve many difficulties. Votes fav- 
oring it were taken in counties which 
it hits hardest. 

Several counties vote in favor of 
3.7 standard after hearing reasons why 
it was adopted. 

These are only a few of the bright 
spots. It would take half the Dairy- 

> man to tel] them all. 


ANOTHER MISTAKE 


When the N. E. M. P. A. was first 
reorganized, it was voted to hold the 
annual meeting of the central associ- 
ation on the last Thursday in Febru- 
ary of each year. The county meet- 
ings were to be held in February and 
locals in. January. 

Last year the By-Laws were 
ehanged so that local meetings must 
be held before November 15th and 
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county meetings before December 
15th, with the Central Association 
meeting the third Tuesday in January. 

Three annual meetings have dem- 
onstrated that more time should be 
given to the deliberations of the an- 
nual meetings. Local and county 
meetings in the dead of winter with 
bad roads, short days and long drives, 
lacked interest and attendance. 

The Central Association found in 
two meetings that its business re- 
quired more than a single day. Thurs- 
day and Friday proved too short last 
year. The arrangement to meet on 
Tuesday permits a three or four days’ 
session, if necessary. The first day 
is given over to reports of officers and 
the introduction of business for refer- 
ence to committees. The second day 
can be devoted to careful considera- 
tion of the affairs of the organization, 
and if more time is needed, another 
day can be devoted to committee re- 
ports, the election of officers or other 
necessary business. 

It was a mistake to hold mid-winter 
meetings in the country or week-end 
meetings of the Central Association in 
the city. 


NORTHWESTERN VERMONT: 
FIELD 


Judging by the attendance and in- 
terest at the local meetings in this 
section we are in for a bumper an- 
nual meeting at Boston. I have been 
attending two or three meetings 
daily all this month and regret that 
I could not meet all requests. Prac- 
tically every local showed a healthy 
growth both numerically and finan- 
eially. In the majority of cases the 
old officers were re-elected, All 
showed a determination to go for- 
ward and make 1921 an even better 
year than 1920. 

One of the pleasing features to be 
noted in these local meetings is the 
way the farmers have responded to 
the suggestion that they send special 
delegates to the annual meeting in 
Boston. This shows that they rea- 
lize the big problems which confront 
the dairy industry and are looking 
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OCTOBER PRICES AND SURPLUS 
Whole Milk and Surplus in each ecwt. October Prices by Dealers 


Surplus Whole Milk eae F. O. B. Boston 
Hood 26.20 Ibs. 73.80 lbs. .3950 per cwt. or .0945 per qt. 
Whiting 33.59 Ibs. 66.41 Ibs. 4.2714 per ewt. or .0916 per qt. 
Turner Center 28.83 Ibs. 71.17 lbs. 4.2759 per cwt. or .0919 per qt. 
Alden 41.81 lbs. 58.19 lbs. 4.3465 per cwt. or .0935 per qt. 
Plymouth Cr. 73.42 lbs. 26.58 Ibs. 3.8012 per cwt. or .0817 per qt. 
F.S. Cummings 30.35 lbs. 69.65 Ibs. 4.3970 per ewt. or .0945 per qt. 
Grafton Dairy 8.56 lbs. 91.44 lbs. 4.8092 per cwt. or .1030 per qt. 
Elm Spring Farm 14.31 lbs. 85.69 Ibs. 4.6471 per cwt. or .0999 per qt. 
Westbrook Farm 19.98 lbs. 80.02 lbs. 4.4735 per cwt. or .0962 per at. 
F. E. Boyd 24.02 lbs. 75.98 Ibs. 4.4450 per cwt. or .0958 per qt. 
H. A. Prescott 10.75 lbs. 89.25 Ibs. 4.7318 per cwt. or .1017 per qt. 
G. A. Woodbury 15.70 lbs. 84.30 Ibs. 4.7145 per cwt. or .1013 per qt. 
Marshall Bros. 18.23 lbs. 81.77 Ibs. 4.3983 per cwt. or .0946 per qt. 
Providence Dairy 9.09 lbs. 90.91 Ibs. 4.8116 per cwt. or .1030 per qt. 
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slow in reaching the country stores” 


where grain is sold. Labor may be 
more plentiful about some cities whose 
factories are partly closed, but it hasn’t 
gotten back into the country much and 
the price is still practically what it 
was. Qn the other hand, there is no 
serious demand for cheaper milk or 
refusal to buy at present prices. In 
Boston, more milk was sold this sum- 
mer than last, at prices about one 
cent per quart higher. There has been 
a general shortage of milk in most 
New England cities until recently and 
the present surplus is very largely 
due to the warm weather. 

Altogether I feel that this is no time 
to get scared about prices. The N. E. 


into the future. All organizers re- 
port that many local representatives 
will attend the meeting. Appearances 
from this section would indicate twice 
as Many attending as last year. 
Everywhere I find groups of dairy- 
men who are keenly interested in the 
association and eager to ask ques- 
tions as well as hear of the work. 
They look upon it as a straight busi- 
ness proposition. They feel that it 
is their duty to attend if only to 
show their appreciation of the No- 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 

In Effect During November and December, 1920 
Subject to Surplus 

At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts 


- Miles 8% Qts. 
41-60 .781 

4 61-80 
5 81-100 
6 101-120 
yf 121-140 
8 141-160 
9 161-180 
181-200 
201-220 
221-240 
241-260 
261-280 
281-300 


At R. R. Stations Inside Massachusetts 


Zone Miles ae BS 
1-40 
21-40 
41-60 
61-80 
81-100 
101-120 
121-140 
141-160 
161-180 
181-200 .753 
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Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay the average 
price for creamery extra butter as quoted by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce for the month. This price per pound or per point shall be added to each 
0.1 of 1% above 3.7% and deducted for each 0.1 of 1% below 3.7% for each 


ewt. of milk so purchased. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farms and R. R. or milk station 


@ premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the a 
spection of receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 
These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight. 


England for 
arranging a price of 
quart, the same as for ( 
the agreement to accept soe 
up to, but not over, one-half cent pe 
quart. If the loss on surplus runs over 
one-half cent, the dealers stand the 
excess over one-half cent per quart. 
By this arrangement the producers are 
assured 10% cents per quart, unless 
they produce a surplus, and even if if 
they do, the price cannot go below 4 
10 cents per quart, last year’s price 2 
for all they made. 

It may be we have gone over the 
top” in milk prices. It may be we 
have not. My advice is not to be too 
sure about it. Now is the time to kee] Dp 
a clear mind, a steady head, and a 
firm hand. RICHARD PATTER. — 


vember and December price. On 2 
local passed a resolution providing 
that one of their numer should 
visit the Boston office and personally 
express appreciation to the manage! & 

I spent practically two weeks in 
Franklin county, Vt. This county is 
fortunate in having a hustler for 
secretary, R. D. M. Beebe. I attended q 
many local meetings with him and $ 
am anxious to make a thorough can- 
vass of the territory as soon as ne 
opportunity presents itself, ss 


21% Qts. 40 Qts. 
1.982 3.766 
1.968 8.727 
1.943 3.693 
1.929 3.660 
1.909 3.631 
1.894 3.597 
1.880 3.569 
1.860 3.545 
1.845 3.517 
1.821 3.488 
1.816 8.470 
1.802 3.491 
1.792 3.418 


21% Qts. 40 Qts. 
2.308 340 
2.070 3.904 
1.998 3.766 
1.978 3.727 
1.964 3.693 
1.939 3.660 
1.924 3.631 
1.915 3.597 
1.895 8.569 
1.881 3 


a ee I Saas a ID iE SETAE Lt : 


ZONE TABLE OF PRICES PAID IN OCTOBER BY BOSTON DEALERS FOR 3.7 MILK 


To determine whether your milk check for October is correct find out what zone you are in, or how many miles your R. R. station is from Bosto 2 
If your milk tests more than 3.7% add .0581 for each .1% above the 3.7% standard. If it tests less than 3.7% subtract .0581 for each 1% below: 


this standard, 


To find the exact amount of your check, mul tiply the number of cwt. sold in October by aa dealer’s price after making the above adjustments. _ 
au ~ Mar 


a 


Whole Turner Plymouth Springs Westwood F. E. H. A. C. E. 
Zone Miles Milk Price Hood Whiting Center Alden Creamery Cummings Grafton Farms Farm Boyd Prescott Woodbury 
1 1-20 5.045 4.558 4.434 4.438 4.509 3.964 4.560 4,972 4.810 4.594 4.608 4.894 
z 21-40 4.538 4.051 8.927 8.931 4.002 8.457 4.053 4.465 4.303 4.129 4.101 4.387 
3 41-60 4.378 3.890 8.767 3.771 8.842 8.297 3.892 4.305 4.143 3.959 8.940 4.227 3.8 
4 61-80 4.333 3.845 3.722 3.726 3.787 8.251 8.847 4.259 4.087 3.924 8.885 4.182 3.849 
5 81-100 4.294 3.806 8.692 3.687 8.758 3.212 8.808 4.220 4.058 3.885 8.856 4.143 3. 
6 101-120 4.254 8.767 8.643 3.643 8.718 3.172 8.769 4.181 4.019 3.845 3.817 4.102 8. 
% 121-140 4.221 8.733 3.610 3.614 8.685 3.140 8.735 4.148 8.986 8.812 3.783 4.070 8.75 
8 141-160 4.182 3.694 8.571 8.575 8.646 8.101 8.696 4.109 8.946 8.773 8.744 4.031 8.63 
8 161-180 4.149 8.661 8.537 8.542 8.613 8.067 3.663 4.075 3.913 8.740 8.711 3.998 8.6 
10 181-200 4.121 8.634 8.510 8.515 8.585 8.040 8.636 4.048 8.886 8.712 3.684 3.971 3.637 
11 201-220 4.088 3.600 3.477 8.481 3.552 3.007 8.602 4.015 8.853 3.679 3.650 8.937 3. 
12 221-240 4.055 3.567 3.444 3.448 3.519 2.973 3.569 3.981 3.819 3.646 3.617 3.904 ra 
18 241-260 4.034 3.546 8.422 8.427 3.488 2.952 3.548 3.960 3.798 3,625 38.596 3.883 
14 261-280 4.000 3.513 8.389 3.394 8.464 2.919 8.515 3.927 3.765 3.591 8.563 3.850 
165 281-300 3.973 8.486 8.362 8.366 8.437 2.892 3.488 3.900 3.733 3.564 8.536 8.822 


have received many letters from 
ers upon all sorts of matters 
sidom one that more clearly, in- 
ntly and fairly sets out actual 
tions than the one printed be- 
Such letters indicate an in- 
ence and understanding that com- 
nd Is respect from all thinking people. 
specially gratifying that men of 
pe are staunch supporters of the 
. M. P. A. So long as it main- 
ns the confidence of such men it 
‘be able to render constructive 
ice to the dairy industry. The 
est promise that students of the 
marketing problem find in the 
t situation is that there are on 
dairy farms sound, conservative, 
tructive thinkers who have asso- 
d in a self controlled and operated 
nization through which they are 
ying and solving the greatest 
em in agriculture, that of mar- 
their products at prices which 
ustain their industry when op- 
d on an efficient basis. 


“ag (Milton, Vt., Nov. 9, 1920. 
Richard Pattee, 


a 
Be 
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ew of the fact that the public 
meral, and “the powers that be” 
d that the price of milk shall 
wered at once, I thought you 
like to hear from the men who 
yy the “first line trenches” and 
ever I may say would apply to 
farmers in a general way, for all 
nont. : 
regard to the argument that 
1 has gone down. It is true that 
ations of grain in Boston and 
large centers indicate this, but 
would come to Yermont and buy 
1, you would find that they do 
sive it away now. You will re- 
er all last summer we paid at 
te of $80.00 per ton for gluten 
‘Late in the summer gluten was 
us for $69.00 per ton and in 
of the inconvenience of not being 
to get it at any price in the past, 
a lot of foolish fellows like my- 
wallowed this offer, bait, hook, 
and all, and to be exact, my 
until May ist, will cost me— 
, $69.00; Oil Meal, $73.00; Cot- 
eed Meal, $70.00, per ton for 
, and many others, I understand, 
t earlier and paid more, so you 
e until about May 1, 1921, our 
ain will cost us more than it did last 


. \Some never buy in advance. . 


they can get it they are good 
rs, but if they cannot get it, will 
for weeks without any. This is 
1 the whole a poor practice, so you 
we cannot adjust ourselves to 
ons over night. 
to help bein& more plenty, “this 
so. True, factories are shut- 
down and there are many out of 
ut this class of workers would 
to the farms, and if they did, 
of little value on the farms. 
is scarce here just 
‘ 


5 


a 


of Production 


now and higher in price than it was 
during the war. The man who has 
worked for me ten years in all, fin- 
ished November ist. I paid him 
$50.00 per month, including board, 
room washing, mending, a horse when 
‘he asked for it and many auto rides. 
He had an offer of a job in the Pulp 
Mill at $4.00 per day, with pay and 
one half for overtime, eight hour day. 
Now at that rate, I should have paid 
him about $7.00 per day if he con- 
tinued on the farm (which he would 
not do unless obliged to). He asked 
$65.00 per month. For a year my 
business could not meet this, so my 
wife, a woman fifty years old, has 
put on overalls and gone at it just the 
way she did thirty years ago. She 
has a flock of hens and from them she 
boards and clothes herself and all the 
rest of the family; our daughter keeps 
house and is paid regular wages, but 
not as much as the market value of 
labor. We have a farm of 150 acres 
and keep twenty-five cows. My 
business methods might be wrong, my 
farming methods indifferent or poor, 
yet my dairy tests the highest at the 


Milton Co-operative Creamery with 
- many towns represented, and my corn 


field was given first place in the 
County; forty fields in eleven different 
towns being in the contest. Iam not 
boasting in the least but stating facts. 

For example:—I have three “calf 
skins on hand now. All I can get for 
the three is $1.50. Twelve months 
ago they were worth $12.00, yet in 
Burlington, shoes are from $8.00 to 
$13.95 and when I told them the story 
of the calf skins, was told it was a 
long jump from the raw material to 
the finshed product, and it surely 
seems to be,- A pair of work harness- 
es would cost around $100.00. One of 
the leading clothiers told me that if 
wool was given them, then clothing 


‘would cost a great deal of money and 
- when I asked him where the wool 


growers would get off, his answer was 
a ‘wave of the hand. 
did not concern him. 

I bought a corn harvester quite a 
good many years ajo for $112.50. 
This Fall (September) on the fair 
ground a harvester was priced to my 
neighbor for $250.00. 

Gasoline for all kinds of farm power 
has not gone down. All extras for all 
kinds of farm machinery is two or 
three times the price of a few years 
‘ago. It will take at least two years 
for these things to adjust themselves, 
and why should the farmer be com- 
pelled to drop his prices before the 
facts of the case would warrant such 
action? 


The time will come, no doubt, when 
milk should ‘be lowered in price, but 
not yet. If the farmer did not pro- 
duce milk by unpaid and underpaid 


labor, he could not possibly produce. 


milk at present prices. 

The farmers’ children see all this 
and they just will not stay on the 
farm. Many families have left their 
farms, (sold them) and moved into 


the city or village where they can. 


sad 


That part of it 


send their children to school and give 
them the privileges all farmers’ chil- 
dren should have, and as far as my 
knowledge goes they have but one re- 
gret, and that is they did not leave 
sooner. 

Many have bought farms at high 
cost and if milk goes too far below 
production, actual disaster will follow. 

This letter is not intended to be a 
“hard luck” story, but a fair recital of 
actual facts. I could write on all day 
and all night, but do not wish to 
Weary you with too much at any one 
time. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) FRED A. WALSTON. 
P. S. I find I made one mistake in 


the price of gluten. I received a re- 
bate of a few dollars per ton on all 
gluten on hand October ist. The 
price should have been $65.00 instead 
of $69.00. 

I wish to congratulate yourself and 
workers on the splendid work of the 
NEMPA. You are sure of loyal sup- 
port from this end of the line. 


COMMENT BY AN EX-PRESIDENT. 


November 11, 1920. 
My dear Mr. Pattee:— 

You must permit me to say that I 
have been greatly impressed with the 
way that prices of milk have been 
maintained throughout the past era of 
rising prices for everything, at what I 
believe is, on the whole, as near a 
just basis from the standpoint of both 
producer and consumer as was pos- 
sible. 

I believe I have had more than the 
average opportunity to judge of the 


difficulties with which you and your : 


associates have had to labor and I 
cannot help congratulating the dairy 
farmers of New Hngland that the 
NEMPA was, in its broader organiza- 
tion, in the field to stabilize the situa- 
tion, and unify the interests and ac- 
tivities of the many markets, during 
the last few years. 

How you have done this, I do not 


‘know in detail, but I am convinced, 


in general, that you have seen the 
necessity of, and succeeded in secur- 
ing a wonderful degree of co-operation 
of the many interests involved. Had 
your organization not been in shape 
to do what has been done along these 
lones, I fear the situation of the dairy 
farmers would have been now truly 
lamentable. 

But while the dominant note of 
what I would express at this time is 
one of encouragement and apprecia- 
tion, I especially wish to call atten- 
tion to the present need and oppor- 
tunity at the beginning of what may 
prove to be a period of declining 
values. 

_It seems now as if we were at the 
beginning of a general re-adustment, 
and it becomes farmers to so plan 
and so support wise action on their 
behalf, that in the end, and all along 
the line during the process, the ratio 
of cost to net return, is on the right 
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‘Statement of Facts Regarding Conditions 


side. To this end, and as I am con- 
fident will be the case, wise plans, as 
nearly as possible uniform in their 
working, should be devised, with the 
advice and consent of all dealers, for 
the continued purchase and handling 
of New England milk. The need of 
stabilizing our markets is fundamen- 
tal, and the degree of success, is in my 
judgment, dependent on the measure 
of mutual good faith and adaptable- 
ness shown by all concerned 


Such a condition and good under- 
standing as ought, and I hope can, 
be brought about, should operate to 
prevent any dealers, for the sake of 
temporary advantage, bringing in 
some low cost supply with which to 
increase his own trade to no lasting 
benefit of consumer or anyone else 
concerned. 


Then, on the other hand, we should 
see the farmers, even those remote, 
or whose milk now goes in by-products, 
abiding by the price agreements and 
methods sanctioned by their repre- 
sentatives. 


With things working as they ought, 
during a period of declining costs of 
milk and prices thereof, we ought to 
see a Safe margin of profit to the 


farmers, and in this result I maintain 


no one has a greater interest than the 
consumer, paradoxical though it may 
seem. 


During the many years I have been 
somewhat in touch with the New 
England milk situation, I have seen 
the sources of Boston’s milk supply 
constant by receding to greater dis- 
tances, till now they cross the New 
York lines of supply, and though just 
now we are in a condition of excess 
production, caused by the poor mar- 
ket for milk and cream products, I 
believe that wise action is needed to 
conserve the milk supply for the 
coming years. 

This is truly in the interest of the 
consumer. Nothing can be . more 
needful to our growing cities than the 
maintenance of the food supply. To 
that end you can rightfully ask and 
should obtain the co-operation of the 
consumer. 


I believe you have been by the 
hardest part of the work during the 
past four years, and I only urge those 
interested to hold up your hands in 
the many ways indicated. 


The measure of your success is not 
wholly the number of dollars you put 
in the farmer’s pocket. The farmers 
of New England have for many years 
represented what was most genuine, 
loyal and characteristic in our national 
life, in my opinion, and they and those 
who went out from these homes have, 
I believe, done more than those of any 
other class or section to build up our 
industries and shape our country’s 
destinies. 

This work has a truly social as well 
as pecuniary interest, and your efforts 
on these lines are, I am sure, in the 
spirit of true patriotism. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) STANLEY H, ‘ABBOT, 
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NEW SATISFACTION 


New faith in our organization comes 
from a week spent in attending coun- 
ty meetings,—new satisfaction comes 
in being a part of a great movement 
which commands the respect and the 
unqualified support of so largé a 
number of shrewd, resourceful, keen 
minded Yankee farmers. It has been 
a great experience for one new in the 
organization. 

Certain things stand out strongly. 
Most of all the falsity of the oft-re- 
peated assertion tha New England 
farmers are not open to new ideas or 
ready to take hold of new projects. 
No better proof of the falseness of 
this assertion can be found than in 
the men who attended these county 
meetings. No group of business men 
could have asked questions more to 
the point or have seen more clearly 
the weak and the strong features of 
plans and projects suggested and dis- 
cussed. Nor could any bank presi- 
dent have been quicker to say “This 
is a good business propostion.” 

The men who attended these meet- 
ings are leaders, picked by their lo- 
cals to represent the interests of their 
respectitve communities. We wish 
that every member of the NEMPA 
could have heard the reports from 
the field and district men who at- 
tended these meetings. They would 
then in some measure realize the good 
sense and the loyalty of their presi- 
dents and delegates: Unanimously 
the speakers from the central asso- 
ciation paid tribute to the sterling 
worth of these local leaders. 

Standing out strongly in contrast to 
these keen-minded and loyal leaders 
are two cases of county presidents 
who fail to measure up to their op- 
portunities. One is where the coun- 
ty president apparently fails to realize 
that his county association is playing 
on a “team” and must follow the rules. 
The other is where a president, with- 
out full knowledge of the facts, criti- 
cized the association and its manage- 
ment in the presence of farmers who 
had no complaint and were satisfied. 
Constructive criticism is good; criti- 
cism founded on lack of knowledge, 
when it comes from a leader, is to 
be deplored. 

But these two cases count for al- 
most nothing in the general reports 
of efficiency and loyaly on the part 
of county officers. It is a source of 
great satisfaction to know that these 
sturdy farmers are here, in nearly 
every county in New England, fur- 
nishing the backbone, the atability 
the hard common sense which makes 
this association stand out among oth- 
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er organizations of farmers. So 
long as these men remain loyal, so 


long as they have the support of their 


fellow dairymen, the association will 
go forward. 

Greater faith in our organization 
comes, too, from the clearer in- 
sight into the quality of the men 
whom Mr. Pattee has gathered around 
him as district and field workers. It 
was a hard week for them, mentally 
and physically, a succession of days of 
metings and of miles. of travel on 
slow trains, nights of little sleep and 
tedious waiting about on hard station 
seats. Every day they had to go into 
meetings with clear heads and ready 
to answer any and all questions about 
rating plan, milk standards, organiza- 
tion or anything else that the farm- 
ers might ask. And after it was all 
over they came together and laughed 
like school boys over the fun they had 
had. It is a different kind of a loy- 
alty from that shown by the farmers 
but it is a source of strengh in the 
association. 

We, speaking editorially, have set 


re se a 


As I see it the most real “Améri- . 


can” of today ,the type of man pecu- 
liar to this nation, who best typifies 
the real thought and strength and 
ideals of our country as differentiated 
from those of other nations, is he 
who comes down practically pure bred 
from that splendid stock that popu- 
lated New England in the days of-her 
greatest agricultural development and 
prosperity, the era’ when she gave us 
her great leaders in thought and in 
action, civic, moral, industrial and 
otherwise. 

Desceended from that stock; sur- 
vivals of it, there are yet in our coun- 
try towns men of a type and charac- 
ter so purely American that we look 
upon them as representatives of the 
real nationality fully developed, not 
as citizens partially nationalized: We 
seem to think of them as completéd 
characters, the kind of men we hope 
the newer citizens may develop into 
and that we fear, despite ourselves 
may be engulfed and overcome by 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
Boston, January 18th and 19th, 1921 


Actions taken in this meeting will effect the dairy industry 


for years to come: 
break us as an organization. 


Policies we adopt-then may make us or 


A crisis has come in the dairy industry BUT IT CAN BE 
MET. We should not be stampeded into a ruinous plunge or 
a frenzied and futile action of any sort. We must bear our just 
share and only our share of the burdens of this reconstruction 


period. 


We have the coulidanice of the public and of the authorities 


which represent the public welfare. 


We should hold fast 


to this confidence by dealing fairly with the interests of the con- 


sumers. 

We have the strength of numbers. 
strength by adopting policites which will increase’ the member-~ 
ship in our organization and unite farmers’ more firmly for a 
common purpose. 

We occupy a stretegic position as a marketing agency. We 
should stand firmly together so that we may avoid the violent 


We should add to this 


readjustments which may take place in other industries. 


YOU should be represented at this annual meeting. 


Be 


sure that the delegate from your local and from your county 


knows your views and is prepared to present them. 


Only as we 


come together from all parts of New England and weld our many 


viewpoints into a common purpose can we meet the crisis. 


Only 


thus can we avoid chaos in the milk market and financial disas- 
ter to New Englands greatest agricultural industry. 


in at many gathering of farm ex- 
perts, of social service workers, at 
religiouzg and political gatherings. 
Man for man we will match our field 
and district men against them all for 
ability to take advantage of a situa- 
tion quickly, for spotting a fallacy 
surely and showing up a weak place 
in an argument. They compare fav- 
orably with any and all other groups 
we have seen. The farmers know 
this in a way. Not one but many of 
them have said “he is all right” or 
“he is a good man.” ‘This, coming 
from undemonstrative matter of fact 
farmers is, in its own way, a8 good as 
a distinguished service medal. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


Resolved that we hereby acknowl- 
edge with deep appreciation the splen- 
did service rendered by Senator Cap- 
per of Kansas and Congressman Vol- 
stead of Minnesota in behalf of the 
whole country and we are under ob- 
ligation, which we freely and gladly 
acknowledge, to the citizens in their 
respective districts who have sent to 
Congress men who have stood for the 
rights of agriculture in national leg- 
islation. 


newer ideals and ambitions that some- 
how do not so much so appeal to us. 


I never met a better type of the 


Pure American I have triéd’ to indi- 
cate than Frank §. Adams. 

There ig an indefinable something 
in some men called “personality.” 
Some people unconsciously impress 
you, favorably or unfavorably, but un- 
mistakeably. They kave about them 
a quality that sets them out, mani- 
festel in different ways, not capable 
of analysis, description or explana- 
tion. There’s just a “something” 
about them that impresses those they 
meet Bo that they are set down by 
even casual acquaintances as this os 
that sort of man. 

I met Fraak Adams first in the 
winter of 1916, when we sat together 
on a Committee representing the 
dairy interests of New England, at 
the. Interestate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearing on railroad rates. Since 
then and particularly in the last two 
years, I have ba.» associated with 
kim with growing intimacy. The first 
time I met him, my impression was 
that here was a man, quiet and un- 
obtrusive, but of sound judgment, 
with that. peculiar knowledge of hu- 
may ature so frequent ationg the 


up the sentiment, developing the 1 


all of us in the phrase 


The National Grange is mee 
week in Boston and I am looki 
ward to meeting some old acqu 
ances with whom I was associat 
Grange work when I was Maste 
the New Hampshire State Graisew 

I have, publicly and privately, ¢ 
Many occasions, stated my op uf 
that the success of the N. E. M. P. 
was in many ways due to the Gran 
I heartily believe that is true. 
threeyears I traveled all over 
England, trying to get the milk 
ducers to organize. Wherever I 
a strong Grange, I had the least 
eulty in getting milk produce 
join’ our Association. (Usually I cou 
depend on the Grange officers for hel 
and Grange meetings were splen¢ 
opportunities to preach the docti ‘in 
of collective bargaining. State Grange 
endorsed and recommended the N. E 
M. P. A. to their members and Gra: : 
halls were placed at our disposal wi 
out charge. Grange officials have 
ways responded heartily to all call 
for assistance and the influence of | 
organization has helped us’ in 
ways in all the states. I used to 
the Grange itself should  undertal 
much of the work that special orgar 
zations like ours are now doing. 
now see that within reason the 
should be specially organized and d 
rected movements to conduct certai 
lines of work, and in the develop 
ment of such organizations the i 
ence of the Grange, its years of teat 
ing and preaching organization @ 
co-operation, have been the most pa 
erful aid possible. It has been the 
Mother Organization. Many worth- 
while and successful efforts have’ beet 
made possible by the Grange, some 
which, alas, do not realize their det 
to the splendid old order that f 
over half’a century has been bu 


ership and laying the foundation fe 
the work that was to follow. 

Here’s to the Grange! May it liv 
prosper and receive the support an 
encouragement which its past achieve 
ments and future possibilities ai 
warrant, 2 


old fashioned New England farm 


ttype. There was nothing -spectac 
iar about Mr. Adams but there w 
that something about aim which you 
instantly recognized as sound, con 
servative, reliable, with t>e ability te 
understand other people’s view 
and to handle men. 

There is somethinng that appea t 
bie mans 
man.” He was that sort of man. 

I felt and I know others felt tha 
in him we had a leader, one not to be 
swerved by intemperate appeals ¢ 
influences of any sort, clza* thinking 
honest and able, whosé heart > 
soul was in any cause which he e& 
poused. He was willing to give with 
out getting. He worked for a put 
pore. not for reward. His method 
were those of kindly consideratio 
helpfulness and encouragement, 
thought was to be constructive. 

It will be a long time before M 
Adams’ place in New England in h 
State, in our Organization will b 
Properly appreciated. We have lo: 
a good man and a good leader. FE 
has left upon us an impression wh 
will continue to influence our 
while we lve, and our baie 
lives after us. 
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3 year when it is 


pleasure to ex- 


change fraternal 


cement the cordial 
relationship and good 


between US. 
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: We wish also. to 
assure you that our 


est. endeavors will 


be to maintain that 
quality and service 
which has given 
¢ character to the Wy- 


1dotte products. 


our friends sincere 
and hearty Holiday 


for -you an abun- 
dance of the best 


greetings which 


f ‘ cling which exists. 


nd in extending to 


reetings, we desire . 


WOLUT. _ADOP 
SILVER MILLS LocaL 


Whereas: There seems to be great 


activity on the part of manufacturers 
of dairy substitutes, for the purpose 
of furthering their sales, and 

‘Whereas: The sale of said substi- 
tutes in extremely detrimental to the 
dairy business as a whole, and 

Whereas: The traders and mer- 
chants in our immediate vicinity ca- 
ter to and depend almost wholly on 
the dairyman for their livelihood, who 
in turn, depend largely on their dairies 
for a livelihood, Therefore be it 

Resolved: That each and every one 
of us unreservedly pledge ourselves to 
Purchase or use no more dairy sub- 
Stitutes. . 

Resolved: That a committee con- 
Sisting of our President and one other 
member, wait on our merchants and 
request that they discontinue the sale 
of any and all dairy substitutes. 

Resolved: That the resolution be 
spread upon our records, a copy. sent 
to the Central Office for publicity and 
a copy sent to each of our merchants. 

These resolutions were adopted at 
the annual meeting of the Silver Mills 
Local, No. 1072, November 8th, 1920. 

O. J. ROBERTS, Sec. 


‘Whereas: There is a strong move- 


ment. apparent to reduce the price of 
farm commodities, milk included, and 


Whereas: The price of milk F, 0O.B, 
Boston, has been and now is below the 
average cost of producing and de- 


livering F. O. B. said Boston. There- 


fore be it— 
Resolved: That we demand. and re- 
ceive, not only a price that covers 


the average cost of producing and 
transporting, but a price that shows 


a margin of profit over and above the 
afore-mentioned average cost. 
Resolved: That we as a body, do 


hereby agree to support the Sales 


Committee in obtaining such price. 
Resolved: That we urge the Sales 
Committee with all the strength of our 


organization, to make every effort to - 


obtain a price as outlined in- these 
resolutions. 
Resolved: That these resolutions be 


_gpread upon our records and a copy 


sent to the Central Office at Boston. 
_ Resolved: That we hereby request 


the Central Office to insert the fore- 
. going. in the next issue of the New 
*England Dairyman. 


Resolved: That we recommend their 
adoption by all Locals.. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 


Silver Mills Local, No. 1072, November 


8th, 1920. 
O. J. ROBERTS, Sec. 


SOUTHERN MARKET DISTRICT 


Cumberland, R. I.—President, David 
W. Swift, Manville, R. LL, R. F. D.; 
‘ssecretary-treasurer, N. W. Whipple, 
Jr., Arnolds. Mills, R. I.;. delegate to 


Boston, Waldo E. Franklin, Abbot Run, 


R. I. 
~NORTHERN MARKET. DISTRICT 


Nashua—President, R. E. Danforth; 
secretary, N. H. Wiggin. 

Lowell—President, Bert A. Cluff; 
secretary, Harry M. Fox. 

Weare—President, Charles H. Staf- 


teas 


ford; secretary, J. Charles Wetherbee. 
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Pulso-Pump 


(The Pulso-Pump is not 
shown in the part of the 
Milker installation pictured 
above. It is connected with 
the power in any conven- 
ient part of the barn) 


The De Laval Pulso 
Pump produces the vac- 
uum which draws the 
milk from the cows, and 
it also controls the ac- 
tion of every Udder Pul- 
sator. 


This combination in one unit of the vacuum-pro- 
ducing and the pulsation-controlling features of the 
Pulso-Pump is a decided forward step in milking ma- 
chine struction. 


The mechanism of the Pulso-Pump is entirely housed in to 
keep the oil in and dirt out; its runs in oil, evenly and quietly. 

The Pulso-Pump is built with Hyatt roller bearings and the 
construction throughout is such as to insure uninterrupted and 
satisfactory service without the need of adjustments or atten- 
tion, other. than the addition of oil about once a week. 

The De Laval Milker is a distinctly different type of milk- 
ing machine. It is alternating, positive, uniform and gentle in 
action—and_ requires no adjustment of any kind. It is faster, 
more reliable and more sanitary than any other method of 
milking. 

The De Laval Milker is sold with full knowledge of the fact 
that more is expected of it than any other milker—due to the 
Company’s reputation for service and satisfaction to users of 
De Laval machinery. 


Write to nearest De Laval office for Milker 
Catalog, mentioning number of cows milked 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


61 Beale Street 
San Francisco 


165 Broadway 


29 East Madison Street 
New York Chi 


cago 
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MAINE FIELD 
DISTRICT 


L. C. HOLSTON, Manager 
Cornish, Me. 


“Cows are doing fine for this time 
of year.” This is what every farmer 
is saying. Until a few days ago the 
fields were still green and the cows 
were out inthe open. The result is an 
unheard-of supply of milk for this 
season. Cows are beginning to freshen 
and it appears that the usual season 
of a small surplus has passed for the 
year. Unless something unforeseen 
occurs an increase may be expected. 

Falls in wholesale grain prices have 
at last affected the country price and 
given the farmers of this district some 
relief from the conditions of the past 
few months. This has resulted in a 
much more hopeful outlook on the 
part of most farmers. Alpparently 
they are going into the winter with 
hopes for a much better season than 
they had expected. 

In company with S. M. Foster, presi- 
dent of the Poland local, I called on 
several members and collected dues 
and obtained dues orders from several 
who had changed dealers. Mr. Foster 
is active and keeps a constant watch 
to maintain the membership in his 
local at high water mark. 

At Monmouth I found a dormant 
local, but with the aid of the farm bu- 
reau they were brought again into 
activity. Twelve new members were 
added. : 

Vassalboro local held its annual 
meeting with President Adams and the 
district manager in attendance. While 
the attendance was not large, those 
who were present showed decided en- 
thusiasm and indicated their inten- 


milk out of a dollar’s worth of BUFFA 
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tion of increasing their membership. 
Their president is W. K. Cates and 
the secretary-treasurer is F. B. Per- 
ley. Mr. Perley gave me valuable 
assistance in sécuring new members 
and collecting back dues. 

Bucksfield local held their annual 
meeting in connection with an all-day 
meeting of Mountain Grange. It was 
a success from start to finish. Presi- 
dent Adams attended this meeting also. 
If other locals took hold of the mem- 
bership as vigorously as this the “non 
members” dairymen would be scarce 
in New England. 

At Livermore George G. Young was 
re-elected president. He is also presi- 
dent of the Androscoggin County As- 
sociation. He is a vigorous leader. 
Strong local got out only a small at- 
tendance at its meeting, but it is in 
a wide-awake condition and is aim- 
ing at the 100 per cent. membership 
record. ; 

Farmington appears to be the ban- 
ner local of the state, its membership 
reaching for miles around. This comes 
about from the practice of the officers 
of “scouting” about and bringing in 
members not situated where they can 
belong to other locals. 

‘At Troy we had a fine meeting. M. 
D. Jones, in charge of farm manage- 
ment work with the extension service, 
spoke on “The Cost of Milk Produc- 
tion.” The talk was illustrated with 
charts and was very instructive. He 
showed that pasturage is worth about 
$20 per cow for three months and that 
any cow that does not give 5000 
pounds of milk does not pay to keep. 
In the afternoon business meeting 
S. A. Piper was elected president and 
F,. H. Bagley secretary and treasurer. 


BOOST THE 
NEMPA 


FEED, yes. But — 
WHAT KIND is it? 


At the fairs and dairy 
shows, many of the most suc- 
cessful dairymen tell us they 


get more dollars’ worth of 
LO CORN GLUTEN FEED, fed mixed 


with wheat bran or millfeed, oats, etc., than any feed they know of. 
They probably never had anybody offer areason why BUFFALO CORN 


GLUTEN FEED makes milk the way it does. 


They did not care WHY 


so much, as long as they got the milk. But the very high digestibility, 
in large measure, accounts for rt. 


See that there is plenty of BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED mixture in the feed trough in 
front of your cows— and you will understand 
why BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED is 50 well 
thought of on thousands of real dairy farms. 


FEED UP! 


giving us his name and address. 


New York x 
=——_ MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO con’ GLUTEN FEED 


Your dealer should have 
BurraLo Corn GLUTEN FEED. If he does 
not, write us for literature and sample, 


- Corn Products Refining Co. 
Chicago 
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Lighting Plant 


Built to Last 


Extra care in painstaking tasks is ap- 
plied to every step in the construction of 

ss Genco Light Plants. Nothing is slighted. 
Eternal viligance is the policy in the plant where the Genco 
Light is made. This extra care in the factory means extra 
wear on the farm. 


jrihe f A Dependable 
ESE GED Lighting Plant 


It is the only plant in America where the engine, generator 
and batteries are all built by the same people and in the same 
factory. It is thoroughly standardized and strongly guaranteed. 
Every lighting plant has some desirable features. Genco Light 
has them all. There is not a single desirable improvement to 
be found on any lighting plant which Genco Light does not 
possess. ; 

The person who buys a lighting plant without first investiga- 
ting the Genco Light has neglected a duty which he owes to 
himself. Send for Catalog 4E 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company, 


Somersworth, N. H. l_Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufactured by General Gas-Electric Co. 
Hanover, Pa. 
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Every Mouthful 
Makes Milk 


International Special Dairy Feed is a concentrated 
milk-making ration. Higher milk production must 
follow when this feed is properly used. Balance your 
hay and silage or home-grown grains with 


INTERNATIONAL | 
SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 


It isa highly palatable and digestible molasses feed. 


Feed International Special Dairy Feed in accordance 
with directions and you can increase the milk pro- 
duction of any cow in your herd from 60 to 100 
gallons during a 6 months’ period as com to 
results from using any other feeds of simil ysis. 


This result is guaranteed. Our check to cover guar- 
anteed increase will be mailed you if you are not 
satisfied. Order your trial ton of Special Dairy 
today from your dealer. Write us if you need 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 
Live Agents Wanted 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y.- 


ies 


BOTTOM PRICE 


DISTRICT : 


i r. ADAMS, ‘Manager 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


For the past three weeks I have 
been working in Coos County, N. H. 
At Colebrook, President A. B. Friz- 
zell and I spent the greater part of 
a week in obtaining new members and 
collecting back dues. Twenty-two new 
members were added, which brings the 
-— membership of this local above the 
100 mark. About $100 in back dues 
was collected and dues orders were 
obtained from members who had 
. changed dealers. Secretary Everett 
i Wiswell was unable to go with us. 
Both the president and secretary of 
‘4 this local are hustlers for the N. E. 
_" M. P. A. and the spirit and loyalty 
: shown by this local would be hard to 
beat, Appreciation is specially due 
_ to Derwood Hapgood, who volunteered 
to put in half a day with me, when 
_ President Frizzell was unable to go, 
a and to finish up the work at Cole- 
brook. 
At Stratford, Secretary Wilson Tay- 
lor put in a day and a half with me 
and President Ray Tuttle also gave 
a day. We visited members who were 
in arrears on dues and those who had 
changed dealers. About $50 in back 


orders were secured. A few new 
_ members were picked up as we made 
the rounds. 


I arrived at Northumberland unex-. 


_-—pectedly and both President J. M. 
_ Pendrigh and Secretary Beattie were 
away. However, George E. Allen, who 
ig a very loyal supporter of the asso- 

‘ciation, volunteered to help me out 
ring the forenodn. In the afternoon 
met the secretary at an auction 
and we secured a few members. 


dues was collected and several dues. 


President M. J. Foley and acretary 
George Gray of the Lancaster local 
went around with me the greater part 
of two days and Mr. Gray put in a 
third day. No local has more staunch 
supporters of the association than 
these Lancaster farmers, nor have I 
met men more willing to co-operate in 
strengthening the association. Lan- 
caster has a membership of nearly 
150. At the annual meeting of the 
local both the president and the sec- 
retary were re-elected. 

County Agent D. A. O’Brien went 
to the annual meeting of the White- 
field local with me Nov. 4. Of the 
15 or 20 farmers present every one 
took part in the discussion. The 
county agent gave an interesting talk 
on the New York Dairyman’s League 
and the value of advertising. He came 
from New York State. Zenas Dexter 
and Clayton Burns were re-elected 
president and secretary. Both have 
been active in keeping their local up 
to a high standard. After the meet- 
ing an oyster supper was served. 

Secretary W. C. Holmes of the Jef- 


ferson local spent two days with me . 


in strengthening his local. We had 
one unusually pleasant experience. 
When we called on George Kimball 
he said heartily, “I’m glad to see you. 
Ever since I started selling milk last 
summer I have wanted to join the 
N. BE. M. P. A. I have felt like a rob- 
ber, riding along free as I have been 
doing.” Meeting such men as that 
gives one new faith in our organi- 
zation. is: 

Here is a sample of the way pro- 
ducers in Walden, Vt., feel about the 


-N. E. M. P. A. Last June I called 


on A. W. Bolton of that town. He was 
not aware that his dealer had stopped 
paying on his dues order at that time. 
He immediately paid $25 as his dues 
to date. Yesterday he brought in a 
check for another $25 and left it on my 
desk. “I’ve paid $50 now this year to 


| Another 
Slice off 


Coon Cheese ., 


snappy, easily digested! 


Cobb, Bates 


& Yerxa Co. Name Ean, A ee a 
|. You may put . 
my name on your Address. 


| maliling list to 

e receive your monthly 
MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
| WN. E. D, 
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Coffee Prices 


Coronation, Lb. 45c 


A rich, full-bodied Coffee, roasted fresh each day—the best 
part of a good breakfast, the final touch to a perfect dinner. 


Boston Blend, Lb. 40c... 


For lovers of mild Coffee. 


Alpha Brand, Lb. 29c..... ba masei 2@/ Lbs. 85c 


_ Compare it with Coffees that you buy elsewhere. 
We prepay postage on 3 Lbs. of Coffee anywhere in N. E. 


Old American Cheese made by a special ae 
The, most popular kind we sell. 


eee eee ee ee ee ee 


..3 Lbs. $1.30 


RTO OF-@ 10) On Oa sme: 1a) 


..3 Lbs. $1.15 


» Lh. 53c 
Rich, 


a 6 ° 


If your name is not already on our mailing list, please fill out 
the coupon: below, : 


—— se ee ee ee ee ee ee 
MERA A OnRENOR Gee mereneneeneRnHeOneRU Ya snnneanasenanennanssnseenueusaramsnnnne 


Fill out and mail t this vis cowpon. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Grocers. 
| Order pepertm ent Seg ‘Place, Boston, Mass. 


NGLAND | DAIRYMAN 
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‘the coal is scarce 
af you can get just 
as good results with 
wood ina 


EXTRA LARGE DOOR 
FOR ANY SIZE wood 


REMEMBER LAST WINTER 
and see your dealer 
boy once 


MAGEE FURNACE CO Inc 
BOSTON.. MASS. fom 


ENGINE BURNS KEROSENE 
WITH 


Firewood Selling at the Highest Prices Ever Known 


And with a coal famine in New England, it will pay you to make 
plans to cut and fit all the firewood you possibly can. This is 
the easiest way for you to make money, and there is 
nothing better to saw it up with than one of our 


MOUNTED SAWING OUTFITS 
This is Your Opportunity To Add to Your Bank Account 


Ask for Catalogue 45 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. 


1 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


Open a character-forming Savings account by 
-mail for your son or daughter for Christmas. 
It is a gift which will be remembered always 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry, a 


° Wise Bees Save Honey 
Wise Folks Save Money 


Deposits go on interest 


DECEMBER 10 
Send for “Banking by Mail” 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 


Resources Over $31! peesnoe 
BOSTON, MAS 


ple package. : 
i Ask Grocers For 


Boston, 
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the N. E. M. P. A. I'm satisfied that 
it was worth many times that to me.” 
It is a pleasure to meet such men as 
Mr. Bolton and find them so willing to 
give credit where credit is due. 

The appreciation of the association 
should go to County Agent O’Brien, 
who certainly shows a fine spirit of 
co-operation in assisting so effectively 
in organization work and especially 
in helping out on the annual meetings 
of the locals. 


SOUTHERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 
F. C. WARNER, Manager 
18 South Water Street 
Providence, R. I. 


Milk Prices 
November price in Providence con- 
tinues the same as for October and 
will continue the same through De- 
cember, being 1014 cents per quart for 
railroad milk F.O.B. Providence and 
11% cents per quart for nearby milk 


delivered. Most of the nearby milk 
moves on a % cent cartage charge so 
that producers receive a net of $1.10 
per 10-quart can at the farm. 
Producers living along the Danielson 
trolley line are now shipping by truck 
which cost them for October 10.1 cents 
per 10-quart can, giving them a net of 
94.9 cents per can at the loading point. 
Producers along the Sea View line re- 
eeived a net of 95 cents per can for 
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the same month. New trucking con- 
tracts are being made for both these 
lines to cover a six months’ period 
and announcement of results will be 
made in the next issue. 

At Newport, R. I, the price con- 
tinues to be 10% cents per quart, sub- 
ject to surplus, which gave a delivered 
price for October as follows: Irland 
Creamery, 10 cents per quart; Aquid- 
neck Dairy Association, 101-3 cents; 
Newport Dairy Co., 10 cents per quart. 

1921 Local Officers 

The following locals have reported 
holding their annual meetings and 
elected officers for 1921. Every local 
favors the rating plan and most of 
them contributed to the building fund 
of the National Board of Farm Organ- 
ization. Nearly every local is respond- 
ing to the suggestion of the Board of 
Directors that a delegate be sent to 
the annual meeting in Boston, January 
20th, 1921. 


Foster Center, R. I.—President, W. 
A. Henry, Foster Center, R. I.; secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. M. Brown, Foster Center, 
R. I.; treasurer, S. W. Bennett, Foster 
Center, R. I.; delegate to Boston meet- 
ing, President W. A. Henry. 

Lebanon, Conn.—President, C. J. 
Abell, Lebanon, Conn.; secretary- 
Treasurer, L. P. Smith, Lebanon, 
Conn.; delegate to Boston, W. F. 
Clark, North Franklin, Conn. 

Columbia, Conn.—President, H. B. 
Hutchins, Columbia, Conn.; secretary- 
treasurer, Wm. M. Wolff, Columbia, 
Conn.; delegate to Boston, H. P. Col- 


Made in New England 


EPONSET ROOFS 


= 


In the long run Bird’s 
Neponset Paroid is the cheapest 
roofing to use 


Twenty years without a single repair 
is not an unusual record for a Paroid 


Roof. 


That’s why we say that Paroid is 
the cheapest roofing to use. 


Paroid comes in natural gray. Every 


roll complete, with nails and cement. 
If your dealer does not carry Paroid we 
will ship direct to you. 


Bird & Son, inc. (Established 1795) East Walpole, Mass. 


away from it. 


James Carriers 
Make Cleaning Easy 


How do you do your-chores--the 
old way or the James Way? 

The old way--cleaning out the barn 

is the dirtiest and hardest work on 
the place, a chore that is shirked by 
every one who has a chance to get 


But this task, like many other 
tasks in the dairy barn, has been 
changed by James to a chore that 
even, the boys like, and which they 
can do as well as the strongest man. 

A 320-page book tells all about 


the James carriers and other work- 
saving James devices such as James 
cow Stalls and stanchions, steel pens, 
ventilators, drinking cups, bull staffs, 
and it also tells about the James 


Barn Plan Service. 


James Mfg. Co. 


Elmira, New York 


The book is sent free, if you ask 
for James Way 
book No, 37. 


ZAIN 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPANY 


New England Distributors, 12 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Ml 


i 


q z = 
oN _ iS 2 
Us were a 


COW COMFORT and 
MORE PROFIT 


[RECVING TELLER] TEER 


? 


DR.DANIELS’ 


COW INVIGORATOR 
WILL GIVE 


The (OW-STRENGTH- 
‘MORE & BETTER: 


Get any of these comforts at 


COW 'INVIGORATOR 


THE REAL COW TONIC 


SAVE THE CALVES 
Colic in Calves takes them off 


Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 
for new-born calves 


Dr. Daniels ARGET 
for Garget in Cows 


UDERKREAM 


for Caked and Hard Udders, 
Sore Teats. 


FEVER DROPS 
for Milk Fever 


your dealers, with free Book on 


Cows, or send direct to 
DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The original Ear Label. Used by 
Record Association and best breeders. 


4 
Identify yeur live stock and aid yeu in keep- 
stock an 


c. DANA COMP 
: BET LEBANON; N. H, 


pr Beoine 
lea free. 
88 Main Street 


IT WILL BE TO YOUR INTEREST 
AND OURS TO MENTION THE 


New England Dairyman 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


i 
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ley, 1 ntown, Conn.; sec- 

easurer, J. ‘Bugene Ayer, eee saa es — ! |. PRS 

North Franklin, Conn.; delegate to BE CDODOOOOoDOSOOGy Ey ae mT DNS eee 
a S XxX 4 Sy i. of 


Boston, H. J. Larkham, Norwichtown, 
Conn. ie feo bi 
- Guarantee § 


Preston: Ledyard, Conn.—President, 
; Appleton Maine, Norwich, Conn., R. F. 

D. ‘1; secretary-treasurer, J oseph A. Fett w poulidst affo-teed'toaiiy 
fe - Clark, Norwich, Conn., R. F. D. pole ee isl aa 
_ Jewett City, Conn:—President Jo- more milk on Larro-feed, orf for 

eae 4 i s any other reason you are not - o 
seph Roode, Jewett City, Conn., R. F. entirely satisfied, return your 

F = empty sacks and unused Larro- 
D. 1; #secretary-treasurer, Simon feed and get every cent of your : 
Brewster; Jr., Jewett City, Conn., R. Aroha th 4G): ae C14), aa 
oa Deas sling Laroveed we 400 aa ae | aS AMPA TEED FED ANAL y 
" e terms of this guarantee LIES, 3 itis a E PROTEIN Not unr? vA v7. ane 
Pe South County, R. I.—President, HE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY ; | \ AT NOT UNDER any 
+3 Christopher Browning, Wakefield, R. ; NOT OVER { 
I.; secretary-treasurer, T. G. Hazard, 
_ Jr., Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
aro Newport, R. !.—President, Frank T. 
Peckham, Newport, R. 1, R. F. D. 2; 


secretary-treasurer, Clinton B. Cope- W e 
__Tand, Newport, R. L, R. F. D. 2; dele- h y Fs d— 
gate to Boston, S. D. Hollis, Newport, elg our ee 
ce 8. 1, Mia! D1. e . r e 
a South Windham, Conn.—President, ; ; W h M Ik 
Wm. F.. Spokesfield, Willimantic, eg our I 


Pai. Conn., R. F. D. 2; socretary-treasurer, 


Thomas Mara, Windham, Conn.; dele- That’s the way to put your dairy on a business basis—find 
gate to Boston, President Wm. F. out exactly how much you are feeding each cow and 
Spokesfield. exactly how much milk she is giving. It has been our 
pe ‘East Woodstock, Conn.—President, advice to dairymen for eleven years. 
pi eHeatey; Hast Woodstocks-Conn:; Pick out one cow—any cow you choose—and let the gain 


-_ gecretary-treasurer,-S. H,. Peckham, 


4 Sa Conn. BF D. 2. in her milk yield prove how cheap Larro really is. 


Pomfret, Conn.—President John R. If you don’t get more milk than before, and if you don’t 

Stromberg, Abington, Conn.; secre- make more profits from Larro (never mind what you paid 
_ tary-treasurer, Joseph E. Stoddard, for it), take the two empty sacks and any Larro you have 
Abington, Conn.; delegate to Boston, left back to your dealer and get your money back. 
B,J. Rowley, Elliot, Conn 


ae : Write for names of Larro users in your neighborhood and 
Brooklyn, Conn.—President, E. M. 


___M. Marlor, Brooklyn, Conn.; secretary- 
_ treasurer, J. D. Potter, Brooklyn, Conn. 


your nearest dealer. 


E  ‘ Halifax, Masc.President, Win, Ha- 3 The Larrowe Milling Company 
; , Halifax, Mass.; et -t - - 
Se ther, iekie'®, Browh, 28 FUR St, 1903 Larrowe Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


__-Halifax, Mass.; delegate to Boston, 
President Wm. Edgar. — 

Lime Rock, R. I.—President, C. F. 
___ Randall, Saylesville, R. I.; secretary- 
___ treasurer, E. W. Theinert, Valley Falls, 
 &R. 1; delegate to Boston, Mary A. 
_--Whalen, Valley Falls, R. I. 

: Summit, R. !.—President, Alfred B. 
Carr, Summit, R. 1; secretary-treas- 
-_ urer, Edward H. Moore, Summit, R. L 


eS itd NP 


iY CREAMERY 
WttTH THOSE BUCKETS = EQUIPMENT 
SHE'S RUNNIN OVER WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 


12 SOUTH -MARKET ST. 
BOSTON,= MASS. 
STOCK BARN FITTINGS 

MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 
SUPPLIES a 


BSORBINE Color Sells Butter 


y TRADE MARK REG. U.S-PAT. OFF: Add a rich ‘¢ June shade’’ to the 


trecaae SoameNn Tigkeen splendid taste of your butter and 


Curbs, Filled. Tendons, Sore- get top prices. Try it! It pays! 


Happy Days for the dairyman when bossy gets her nose 
into a bag of Union Grains and starts running over! 
Dpy Days, too, for the creamery that wants more butter 
fat from the farmers whose product it buys 
1 ; Expert feed mixers use Union Grains ae "preference to 
ite _ their own mixture, lots less trouble and brings better results. 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 


Write for eae aioe . 

stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. [ 

THE UBICO MILLING COMPANY, Dept. D, _Cincinniti, Ohio Does not blister, remove the hair or an ion 
lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle BRAND 


: at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 

; ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an uttersaior 
ON GR antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
ean strains, painful, swollen veiné-or glands. It 


* my ial 


ccna, ono 


heals and éoothes. $1.25 a bottle at drug- gives that even, golden shade everybody 
} | if wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
BAL A sekalid 9 RA TION S le i Mate in wn eg Eas ae all laws. Small bottle costs few cents 


inp S. A 
B , INC, I . at any store. Enough to color 500 Ibs. 
md All fvacri Stock W. F, YOUNG 165 Templo St., Sprinofie d, Mase, 
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NORTHERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 


CARL A. SMITH, Manager 
477 Essex St. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Prices for the District 


Manchester...... 82.3¢c 8%-qt. can 
PVSSUS so cca se <e 86.6¢ 814-qt. can 
PPNV-GIL . wie coecietens 2 91.3¢ 844-qt. can 
Lawrence ...... $1.15 10-qt. can 
Paverhill eas... 91.3¢ 814-qt. can 


The above prices are for nearby 
milk delivered at the dealer’s plant. 
In Nashua and Lowell cartage deduc- 
tions are based upon zones. In the 
other three markets the cartage de- 
ductions are based upon routes which 
are calculated on the actual expense. 

The markets are beginning to settle 
down upon what will probably prove 
to be the winter basis. All of them 
are still plentifully supplied, but with 
the exception of now and then a deal- 
er the great surplus which has been 
so unusual for the season has prob- 
ably passed its peak. With the excep- 
tion of Haverhill, there seems to be no 
serious complaint with respect to the 
consumption of milk. The surplus has 
been caused largely by the unusual 
supply resulting from the unusual feed 
conditions which extend throughout 
New England. Other factors have 
some effect in making the situation 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
supply and demand. 

The district manager has been busy 
attending meetings of the local associ- 


ations the past few weeks, These 
meetings are highly encouraging, as 
they have drawn a decidedly larger 
attendance than last year and the in- 
crease in interest has been notable. 
In some places suppers or light luncb- 
eons have been arranged. This has 
served to increase the attendance and 
the good feeling in the meetings. 
Definite steps have been taken in 
these meetings to check up the mem- 
bership lists to make changes in ad- 
dresses, and to seek advice regard- 
ing the withdrawal of certain mem- 
bers who have failed to pay dues; 
also to secure names of prospective 
members. The members are appar- 
ently well pleased with the plan of 
having the meetings earlier in the 
season before snow comes. This, also, 
has probably had an effect on the at- 
tendance. \ 
The officers of locals whose annual 
meetings have been held already are 
as follows: 
Auburn—President, F. H. Hall; sec- 
retary, A. H. Stone. 
Hookset—President, Albert 
born; secretary, G. H, Kenney. 
Bradford—President, B. A. Cressy; 
secretary, Lz C. Trow. 
Henniker—President, Fred T. Con- 
nor; secretary, (Charles P. Farrar. 
Hopkinton—President, Charles A. 


San- 


Preston; secretary, Ray Barnard. 
(Bedford—President, George H. Wig- 
gin; secretary, William S. Manning. 
Londonderry—President, R. W. Jack- 
son; secretary, A. M. Parks. 
Merrimack—President, Charles H. 
Fields; secretary, Francis W. Bean. 


RECORD: 
13,227 Lbs, Milk 


More to It Than Good Feeding 


ILK-PRODUCTION recordsare not the result of good feed- 


ing alone. 


Factis, the very process of “ forcing 


”? a cow to 


maximum milk-giving is full of grave dangers to her health 
unless the milk-making organs are assisted in the rebuilding process. 


While primarily a medicine for treating sick cows, the recognized 


tonic and strengthening effect of Kow-Kare on the organs of 
production, have caused it to be widely used as a preven- 
tive of disorders such as are common to cows. 


When disorders do arise—such as Abortion, Barren- JZ, 
Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Kare a reliable, prompt 
remedy. Its action on the digestive and geni- , 
tal organs is restorative and strengthening. : 


Kow-Kare is sold by feed dealers, general 
$1.40 pack- 
ages. Write us for our valuable free book 


ness, Retained Afterbirth 
Bunches, you'll find Kow- 


stores and druggists; 70c and 


“The Home Cow Doctor.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. | 


|ILYNDONVILLE, VT. 


NOTE : The trade-mark name has been changed from 
KOW-KURE to KOW-KARE—a name more expres- 
sive of BOTH the PREVENTIVE \and CURATIVE 
qualities of the remedy. 


a 
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of a good herdsman is his ability to raise good calves. 


THE SUCCESS 


ra ) F 
of any farmer and dairyman is his luek with his annual calf crop. The 
prosperity of the entire dairy industry is dependent upon the calves. 

Stevens’ MilKade Calf Meal raises every raisable calf, and starts , 
payin out with a constitutional vigor known only to properly nourished 
calves. 

It contains no indigestible ingredients, and it provides ample min- 
org ane other essential factors that have been overlooked in other calf <3 
meals. 


HIGH PRODUCTION means HIGH NOURISHMENT 


A cow is only a converter, although unlike most man-made convert- — 
ers, she repairs her own wears provided the proper materials are fur- 
nished her. : 3 

In the ordinary rations no thought or mention is made of the min- 
eral constituent of the contents. Protein and fat are all that are em- 


phasized,—apparently all that are considered.  _ 

Now a ration containing protein and fat with the balance of the food 
elements removed, will not sustain life as long as the animal would live 
If fed nothing at all. 


= caspng, ) stevens’ Milkade Calf Meal, 


=2Par, 


€Pollard 


eS 


Stevens’ Conditioner and 
_| — Stevens’ “44” Dairy Ration 


contain all the food elements required to produce 
maximum quantities of milk and butter fat, and 
Park Pollard at the same time sustain the mineral content of 
aici ne the cow herself and furnish ample for the un- 
born calf. 


These rations are complete. They were conceived and perfected by { © 
men of long experience who have produced world record cows, and are 
manufactured under carefully controlled conditions. 

Calves and cows raised and fed on these rations will be strongly re- 
sistant to abortion and tuberculosis. ' i 

Your dealer will get them for you if you insist. Send today for Ward 
Stevens’ on “How To Raise The Dairy Calf.” 


The Park & Pollard Co. | 
BOSTON, MASS. and BUFFALO, N. Y. a 
(Write for booklet to Dept. H, Station B, Black Rock, N. Y.) 
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Fertilizers of 
Proven Merit 


Profitable yields depend on the availability 
of the plant food with which crops are fed. 
during the growing season. 

The Lowell Fertilizer Company manufac- 
tures special brands of fertilizers that carry 
the right kinds and proper amounts of plant 
food for your crops. LOWELL Fertilizers are 
made from Bone Blood and Meat fortified with 
essential chemicals. All potash used is high- 
grade potash imported by us direct from Ger- 


many. 

LOWELL Fertilizers are quality fertilizers. 
They are in the best mechanical condition, and 
are ready to apply. ry 

Order your supply of LOWELL Fertilizers 
today. Make this year’s crop profitable with 
the right kind of fertilizers. 3 

Send for illustrated book showing practical 
results obtained by practical farmers. 


Lowell Fertilizer Company 
Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. _- 
Massa 
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m Prices of 
63 Farm Products. > 

_ Resolved that we voice the convic- 

tion the farmers of America, in fight- 

ae for the clear right to market 

ius. products co-operatively, are not 

seeking to obstruct the operation of 


é _ rather to prevent such obstruction by 
others; and we protest against ‘such 
E curtailments or deflation of credits 
as will necessitate the immediate sale 
of unduly large quantities of farm 
: - products at prices which will return 
to the producers thereof not only less 
_ than their expense in producing such 
- products but also less than such pro- 
- ducts are actually worth when sea- 
_ gonably sold in the markets of the 
- world, 
_ Middlemen Control of the Processing 
~ and Marketing of Milk. 
Whereas, many of the large milk 
- condensing and manufacturing com- 
panies have on remarkably short no- 
tice refused to buy milk, thus depriv- 
fing many farmers of their accustomed 
market and in many localities of any 
market, and 
_ Whereas such action by raaanttes 
turing companies if not a concerted 
_ one is of surprising uniformity, their 
apparent purpose being to stop the 
_ production of condensed milk until 
their hoarded supply can be disposed 
of at prices far higher than justified 
by the present prices of raw milk 
; and sugar, thus at one blow forcing 
dairy farmers out of business and 
compelling consumers to pay an un- 
ES any. high price for condensed milk, 
‘Therefore be is resolved, 
(1) That such arbitrary acts on 


the part of the manufacturing com-— 


- panies but further illustrates the dan- 
ger incurred by dairy farmers in per- 
- mitting middlemen to control the 
agencies and facilities for processing 
and marketing milk, and 

-— (2) That we urge each member 
_ organization to carefully consider the 
- advisability of farmers exercising the 
_ ight to process and market their own 
products. 
Representation in Ms senivietia 
Resolved that this Federation au- 
_ thorize and recommend to the officers 
Rihereot to provide and maintain suck 
representation at Washington as in 
_ their judgment is adequate to safe- 
guard and promote in national legis- 
lation the interests this organization 
fs established to foster. 


_ PUMPS and 
WATER SYSTEMS 


with Motors or Engines 

PUMPS TO PUMP 
_ ANYTHING 

that can be pumped 


Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


WOOD SAWING 
OUTFITS 


mA Full Line tn Stock of All the Above 
Welte for Catalog and Prices 


: | CHAS. J. JACER COMPANY 


Custom - House Street, 
Grovidence R. 


i ' 


the law of supply and demand but — 
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Beef Your 


100 Lbs. 


agin 


PROTEIN 
CARBYORATES 50% ee 10% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMON NON 
nee 


_ Traverse City (Mich.) 
State Hospital herd of 
78 milking cows, fed 
Unicorn, averaged 
13,669 lbs. during 1919 


. Dept. X, 131 State Street, 


Poor Cows Now 


Your good cows have been 
paying the keep of your 
boarders long enough. 


Beef the boarders. Your 
reduced herd, fed Unicorn, 


ean produce as much as the 


whole herd did before. 


‘At less cost for feed and 
roughage. 


When your cows freshen, 
start right by feeding 
Unicorn. They will main- 
tain a maximum production 
for a longer lactation period 
than ever before. 


Good cows, fed Unicorn, 
- always make a profit. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 
Chicago 
Boston, Mass. 
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WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


| Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer] 


reen ring aon 


Be Slt Sr Hg 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muek 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely 
lat ede" Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine it 

ay 

In daily use at the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest 
Dairymen in the country. 

We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 

Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely 
clean milk. 


H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
Agent for Maine and N. H. 


A. E. Houston, Bath, N. H., Agent for Grafton Co., N. H. 
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HE Burrell Milker maintains a 
definite relation between the amount 
of milk flowing and the amount of suction 
in the teat cups. With any easy milker or 
during the main part of the milkjng, when 
the milk is flowing freely, the amount of 
suction ¥s automatically decreased» With 
a hard milker or at the end of the milking, 
when milk is flowing less freely, the amount 
of suction, is automatically increased. 
The Burrell Automatic Controller is an 
exclusive Burrell feature. It adapts the 
strength of the vacuum suck to the needs 


> Cross Section View 
&, Auiamalic Coniraller_ 4g 


Little Falls 


A pe pp if pe pep pS pe ee © be pe 


D. H. Burrett & Co.; Inc., 


Gentlemen: 


Litrte Fats, N. Y. 


I Pats pel ae Pare, milking cows. 
(number) 


Day. Want you to ee niiae me your Pbéoklet and ieeriplere A each mE A, Bacpell: Milker’ ‘atid tell r me eihy “Ty ‘Milks the oes ‘Glraes ” 12 


cee fattieee, Ops eee Oe as eee 


Names 


Hard and Easy Milkers 
Are All the Same to the Burrell 


TRADE MARK 


I am ‘not now milking by machine be@piiies lene 


of the individual cow. By means of its 

constant air relief, the Automatic Con- 

troller regulates the vacuum suck so that 

when milk is flowing freely there is less 

suck on the teat and when milk is flowing 

less freely there is more suck on the teat. 
This feature of the Burrell explains why 

“Ti Milks the Cows Clean.” There are 1 Ss 

many other advantages which you should 

know about—among them the Burrell 

Universal Teat Cup, the Burréll Positive 

Relief Pulsator, and the Burrell Moisture 

Trap. All are exclusive Burrell features. 


Write today for complete information about the Burrell 
Milker. Tell us how many‘cows you have and why you are 
not already milking by machine. Use the coupon below. 


D.H.BURRELL & Go. ING. 


New York 


Volume 4. Number 10 


Our association Bipod firm, It was 
| stampeded. In the face of a strong 
lemand from dealers for a substan- 
tial reduction in the December milk 
price, with milk prices falling all 
over the country, in the face of an 
pectation on the part of the public 
hat the milk price would go down 
nd at the risk of an attack from 
newspapers, the sales committee 
of the association held the price at 
10% cents per quart. 

The only concession that was made 
s in regard to surplus. The ar- 
gement which was made Nov. 1, 
to cover the two months provided 
that the surplus charge back should 
be limited to half a cent a quart, 
“The sales committee agreed to the 
‘full restoration “of the summer sur- 
7 plus plan. In another column the 
reasons) for this are gone into in 


With the exception of this conces- 
sion made to enable the dealers to 
et an altogether unexpected situa- 
, the sales committee enforced 
to the letter the carrying out of the 
contract entered into in good faith 
fov. 1, for the two ths. There 
§ no reason for making*any change 
d no change was made. 
The brain storm broke during the 
st week in Novembét when lead- 
dealers asked for a reconsidera- 
on of the December prize on the 
ound that unusual conditions had 
‘arisen. There was no doubt that the 
dealers were being subjected to tre- 
mendous pressure from the consum- 
and the newspapers. 
_ Every day Boston newspapers tar- 
ried dispatches about milk reductions 


w what was going to happen in 
joston, The idea that a price re- 
uction ‘was coming here gained 
‘ground without any special announce. 
‘ment from dealers. The public ex- 
‘pected it and they wanted assurance 
that it was coming. ‘The situation 
‘be ecame acute and a definite state- 
nent of what was coming was neces- 
‘sary. 
Dealers big and little told the asso- 
ciation that nothing but a decided 
reduction in the December price 
would save the business from wreck. 
hey asked all the way from a half 
it to two cents reduction, demand- 
g also that the ‘surplus should be 
ed back to the farmers as in 
So certain were they that 
eduction was coming that 
cut pee to ihe whole- 


‘elsewhere and there was a clamor to _ 
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sale Arede and the crisis was precipi- 
tated. 

The sales committee of the asso- 
ciation was called together Nov. 28 
to deal with the situation. After a 
careful study of conditions and con- 
ference with leading dealers it was 
decided to offer to restore the sur- 
plus arrangement for December, as 
it was during the months prior to 
November, but to hold fast to the 
market of 1014 cents per quart de- 
liyered in ‘Boston. 

‘The situation seemed so grave that 
the sales committee wished to be sure 
that the directors were back of them 
before taking final action. The di- 
rectors held a meeting in Boston, 
Decembr 1, and the sales committee 
presented to them the situation and 
the way they proposed to meet it. 
The directors’ voted to support the 
sales committee to the limit. 

By a unanimous vote the directors 
declared that the sales committee 
should be in full charge of the situa- 
tion and that no dealer need expect 
to go over the heads of the sales com- 
mittee to get price adjustments. 

With the solid support of the direc- 
tors behind them the sales committee 
immediately notified the dealers that 
market milk for December would re- 
main at the price originally agreed 
upon, 10% cents per quart delivered 
in Boston, with the same surplus ar- 
rangment as for October. 

This precipitated a storm of pro- 
test from the dealers and led to a 
series of conferences which amounted 
to practically a deadlock. The deal- 
ers continued to demand a reduction 
and the sales committee continued 
to say that there would be no reduc- 
tion. This held for two full days but 
after the commission on* the neces- 
saries of life had given its tacit ap- 
proval of the purpose of the sales 
committee to stand pat, the dealers 
finally agreed to abide by their con- 
tract of Nov. 1, as regards the whole 
milk price. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


An error was made in announcing 
the date of the annual meeting in 
the last issue of the Dairyman. It 
was announced for the third Tuesday 
in January when it should have been 
announced as the last Tuesday, Jan- 
ury 25th. On that day we will ex- 
pect to see the loyal leaders from 
locals and county associations, with 
other representative farmers in Bos- 
ton to map out plans and policies for 
the coming year. Come. 


THE DAIRYMAN EXTRA 


This extra issue of the Dairyman 
is put out as there is urgent need 
that the central association, the di- 
rectors and the _ sales committee 
should speak directly and fully to 
every member, 

The crisis through which we have 
just passed was graver and more com- 
plex than the members realize. It 
is due to you and to the men who bore 
the brunt of the battle in Boston, that 
a full statement should be made re- 
garding the cause which made it possi- 
ble to hold the market price, also as to 
the reasons why the sales committee 
made surplus concessions. 

Now, as always, the policy of the 
association is to lay its cards on the 
table. In this extra issue it does so 
before its members, in the same spirit 


in which it goes before commissions 
representing the public welfare, 


APPROVAL OF COMMISSION 


The confidence of the public is the 
keynote to the ability of the asso- 
ciation to do worth while things. For- 
tunate is the association in having at 
hand a public body, the commission 
on the necessaries of life, through 
which it can lay its case before the 
public for approval or disapproval. To 
be able to lay the.facts and figures se- 
cured by the statistical department 
from many sources before a body of 
fair-minded, public spirited men and 
get their unbiased judgment on what 
the good of the public, producers and 
consumers alike, demands, is a privi- 
lege. 

The sales committee ordinarily lays 
its case before the commission pre- 
vious to making a statement to the 
dealers. This month the committee 
had rested on the two months con- 
tract made Nov. 1 and had done so. 
When the desire of the dealers to get 
out of fulfilling this contract became 
apparent, the sales committee imme- 
diately asked for an informal hearing 
before the commission and it was ar- 
ranged within a half hour, 

After reviewing the facts as pre- 
sented by the committee and discus- 
Sing the situation informally ,the com- 
mission expressed its appreciation of 
the frank way in which the association 
had presented its case voluntarily. No 
definite action was taken as none was 
necessary. The commission had ap- 
proved of the price for two months 


- Nov. 1 and had considered the matter 


closed until that time. There was 
no disposition to make any change in 
stand as the cost figures presented 


did not show any material Shenae. in 


conditions. 


50 Cents Per Year 


FUTURE MILK PRICES 


+, 

Until market conditions warrant a 
reduction in milk prices no reduction 
will be made. 

With this statement the sales com- 
mittee of the association has met all 
demands for. definite assurance that 
the price of milk will go down at 
some specified time, Failing to se- 
cure a reduction for December the 
public and the dealers have been 
clamorous for such a definite promise. 

To this demand the sales commit- 
tee hag given the unvariable answer 
that when the conditions throughout 
New England justify a reduction the 
sales committee can be relied upon 
to make that reduction. Meanwhile 
the committee will not be stampeded 
into doing anything which is not for 
the good of the farmers, and in the 
end, of the consuming public. 

The sales committee has taken the 
position that it will not sanction or 
encourage price cutting and market 
raids by permitting the dealers who 
get stampeded ‘and ‘panic struck to 
pass back to the farmers the after 
effects of their brain storms. It 
would come near being collusion in 
price fixing to base the producers’ 
price upon whatever action the deal- 
ers take in fixing re-sale prices. The 
association has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the price the dealers charge 
consumers or the wholesale trade. 

The association holds that dealers 
are wholly responsible for their un- 
expected raid and the disturbing ef- 
fect it has had in the past week. It 
believes that the firm stand it has 
taken will stabilize the market and 
save a calamity that would seriously 
effect the dairy industry for years to 
come. 


MILK MARKET DEMORALIZED 


The Boston milk market is all “shot 
to pieces.” Milk is for sale at all 
sorts of prices in the wholesale mar- 
ket. Family trade is practically 
firm at between 18 and 19 cents per 
quart but the dealers have been 
stampeded into a reckless price cut- 
ting and are making all kinds of 
prices to hold their trade. 

Dealers claim that the situation is 
as bad as it was in November, 1917, 
when the Endicott 10 cent milk de- 
pots so demoralized the business that 
both dealers and producers joined in 
the so called ‘Washington Agree- 
ment,” through which the federal milk 
commission was created. Without 
this intervention many dealers would 
have been put out of business alto- 
gether. 

Many factors contributed to create: 
the present situation. When the - 
September price to. producers war 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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PERSONAL WORD 


The Editor says that no Dairyman 
should go out without a “personal 
word” from me. It is almost 11 
o’clock at night and the last train for 
Newton Highlands leaves at 11.15. I 
“bunged” my knee last spring run- 
ning for that train; so this word will 
be short. Knees are too valuable to 
me to risk what I’ve got left of mine. 

I've told the publicity department 
to get out a special Dairyman be- 
cause I feel that you should know 
what the situation in the market 
actually is and what the NEMPA has 
done to meet it. I said last month 
that the time is come for clear think- 
jng and a firm hand. But the most 
brilliant general never won a fight 
single handed. It required organi- 
gation and resources behind him to 
back him up. Your officers, how- 
ever wise or firm, can only go so far 
as you will go with them. They 
must not only think and act quickly 
but they must be supported by a 
loyalty back home that they can ab- 
solutely rely on. 

In this little fracas that may prove 
a turning point in the whole situation 
they have felt absolute confidence in 
the membership. I wish you could 
realize the pressure brought to bear 
to reduce prices. The steadfastness 
of the directors and of such men as 
Sikes, Little, Phelps and Holston on 
the sales committee was an inspira- 
tion to us who get the kicks of the 
disgruntled producers who cuss us 
out proper whenever anything breaks. 

I wonder sometimes, how much you 
farmers really do believe in the 
NEMPA, These men who are all the 
time out among the producers know, 
‘and knowing, they stood up in their 
boots and met the situation man 
fashion. 

This sort of stuff demands support 
and that sort of support commands 
that sort of stuff every time. 

T’ve just time for the train. 

PATTEE. 


STIMULATE CONSUMPTION 


The great and immediate need of 
the dairy industry is greater demands 
for milk. The New England Dairy 
and Food council has now worked out 
plans and is ready to make a definite 
effort to increase this demand. It 
needs your support. 

Arrangements have been made to 
finance the council’s campaign by 
asking each producer to contribute 
a very small percentage of his receipts 
with the understanding that the deal- 
ers shall make a similar contribution 


- THE NEW ENG 
to the support of ‘the work, Notices 
have been sent to the dealers who 
supply greater Boston, authorizing 
them to deduct this amount from the 
milk checks which they send their 
produ--rs for November and Decem- 
ber milk. The letter was in part as 
follows: 

The price of milk to dealers of the 
greater Boston market is made with 
the understanding that %¢ per hun- 
dred or 0.0009¢ per 8% quart can may 
be deducted from the amount due 
producers and paid to the New Eng- 
land Dairy and Food Council provid- 
ing the dealer will pay an equal 
amount on all milk purchased. 

We believe that at this time, there 
is an especial need of encouraging 
the use of milk and other dairy pro- 
ducts and that much can be accom- 
plished to the benefit of both pro- 
ducers and dealers by supporting the 
work of the New England Dairy and 
Food Council, 

We trust you will co-operate in this 
endeavor to promote our common in- 
terests. 


KILL “DAYLIGHT SAVING” 


How about daylight saving? Are 
we for it or against it? We have been 
asked to answer by the Massachusetts 
Chamber of Commerce. Let’s do 
it in a way that cannot be mistaken. 

The N. E. M. P. A. is a member of 
the organization and like all other 
member bodies, has been asked to 
state its views on three propositions. 
I. Continuing the present seven 
months law. 2. Amending the law to 
make it cover only five months. 
3. Repealing it altogether. 

There is no doubt that the N. B. M. 
P. A. is opposed to the daylight sav- 
ing law but it will do little good to 
simply say so. What the legislative 
committee which will consider the 
question wants to know is how many 
want it changed or how many want 
it repealed, also how strongly se 
feel about the matter. 

It is of little avail to simply report 
to them that as an association we want 
the law repealed. But if five, ten or 
twenty thousand members express 
their opposition to it the effect will 
be strong. The legislative committee 
will then have some thing to go by 
and even if other organizations take 
action in favor of the law the farmer 
opposition will be strong enough to 
offset it. 

The most practical way for you 
members to get quick and certain 
action is to start a petition and circu- 
late it through your town. It may be 
worded as follows ‘‘We, the under- 
signed citizens of---- (town)---- 
(state) are opposed to the so called 
“daylight saving law’ and urge its re- 
peal by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture.’ Get this signed by men and 
women too as quickly as possible. 
Better start two or three of them go- 
ing in each town and when 3 good 
number of signatures have been se- 
cured, mail the petition in to the 
central office, 

This call is for members every- 
where. The Massachusetts legislat- 
ure will be guided somewhat by the 
stand taken by farmers in other states. 
With so large a membership as ours 
an avalanche of signatures ought to 
be turned in. We would like to take 
in petitions, signed by members of 
every local in New England with all 
the additional farmers you can get. 
It is up to you. If you want the law 
repealed take action and take it quick- 
ly, 
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made the large distributors set the 
price for bottled milk to stores at. 


from 16 to 16% cents. The Turner 
Center system did not follow this 
raise but kept on selling at 15 cents, 


Other dealers declared that it was im- 


possible for them to meet this price 
and held pretty firm, expecting that 
Turner Center would raise the price 
Oct. 1. 

Turner Center did not make any 
increase Oct. 1 and the store trade of 
other dealers gradually began to feel 
the pressure and prices declined. Then 
came the November and December ar- 
rangement which fixed the minimum 
price of 10 cents for surplus with 
10% cents for whole milk. October and 
early November were exceptionally 
favorable to milk production. For 
the first time in seven years there 
was no seasonal shortage but an ac- 
tual surplus through November. 

With all this extra milk on their 
hands dealers began to solicit trade 
at cut prices, and the stampede was 
started. Within a day or two deal- 
ers began selling for anything they 
could get, provided that it was above 
the price they would receive if it 
were manufactured into by-products. 
Dealers whose regular patrons were 
approached ‘by the price cutters, 
promptly met.the lower prices. They 
had to in order to hold their busi- 
ness. 

Another factor which entered into 
the situation was the low price of 
by-products as compared with a year 
ago. Butter averaged only 59 cents 
in November. While the surplus was 
greater, its value was less and this 
offered an added inducement to get 
rid of the surplus at any price. 

The New York situation has had 
a serious influence in bringing about 
the. present situation. With con- 
densaries closed and thousands of 
dairies without an outlet of any sort 
for their milk, the Dairyman’s. League 
was forced to offer market milk at a 
cent a quart less than was received 
for all the milk produced in Decem- 
ber last year. 

Philadelphia under almost, similar 
conditions dropped two cents per 
quart, Detroit with condensaries 
closed and thousands of consumers 
out of employment, dropped two cents 
per quart. 

All this helped on the Boston stam- 
pede. The dealers, big and little, got 
scared. They thought that the bot- 
tom had dropped out of the milk 
business. They tried to “pass on” 
their scare to the NEMPA. Nothing 
doing, 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


The key to the situation lay in the 
facts compiled by the statistical de- 
parment showing that the actual cost 
of producing milk has declined only 
one-tenth of a cent since the last 
statement was made to the commis- 
sion Nov. 1, and that at the price 
asked, 10% cents per quart delivered 
in Boston, the producers were receiv- 
ing less than the cost of production. 

Producers can hardly appreciate the 
value of the statistical department of 
the association in such an emergency. 
The data already at hand and the tab- 


‘ulations and charts showing conditions 


in the mrket have made it possible 
to show anyone what the situation 


_ actually is. The undeniable fact that 


public sentiment, the press and the 
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why we have anda piel: 
the December price to the denier. 


DEAL THROUGH COMMITTEE S: 


The sales committee took a strong 
stand. 8. 
to show equal firmness. 
when you should stand by your as 
ciation as never before. 
your membership. 
‘Recognize that the association is your 
sales agent and refuse to enter into 
private negotiations with any dealer 
for your milk. ‘The situation may 
call out numerous attempts to buy at 
less than the association prices. Turn — 
them all down and deal only through ~ 
the association. = 


Shake hands with the next news-— 
paper man you meet. 
surprised but never mind. 
that newspapers, and all connected 
with them, editors to office boys, are 
all right. 

During the brain storm which we 
weathered last week the newspapers ~ 
were on our trail. Reporters camped vt 
outside the office door and nearly a 
wore out the telephones with requests s 
for information as to when the price 
of milk was going down and how ~ 
much it was going. 
know so they could tell the public. _ 

For days we could not tell them — 
anything for there was nothing to 
tell excepting that the demands ot ; 
the dealers were under consideration. — 
Being human, some of the roporieracal 
expressed a wish that we would hurry 
up, a few of them said it quite strong- 
ly. Editors, too, took us to task about — 

. five times a day for not saying some- 
thing. 

But the outstanding thing about it 
all is that wtih every chance to be un- 
fair to us the newspapers were white, — 
there was not the faintest shade of 
yellow anywhere in our dealings with 
them. 

them to have set the pubiic against —_ 


FARM FIGURES ARE NECESSARY — 


Here is a new call for information — 
and a new opportunity for the ser 
vices of the members of the NEHMPA. 
A revision of the tariff is up for con- 
sideration or will be soon. 
old days tariff was a question in 
which manufacturers only were con= — 
sulted. 
when farmers are recognized as hay- — 
ing a voice and a weight which must — 
be recognized. They are now united. 
__ If we now had farmers by the thou- — 
sands instead of by the dozen who 
had account books which would give — 
this information we could wield a 
mighty power. h 
them. 
thousands of dollars in the pockets — 
of New England farmers, probably, aaa 
they could supply this information — 
right away. 
getting them. 
the NEMPA, whether he has 10 cows — 
or 100, keep books the coming | — 
It is the only way. There cai 
commission still have confidence in no ae kc about 1 


a 


It is now up to you members — 
Itis a hai 


Keep up 
Pay your dues, — 


- = 
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He may be 
Tell him | 


Especially the teases 


They wanted to 


We do not blame them. 
7 


It would have been easy for — 


They did not do it. 


In the © 


It is now a new day, a day 


We do not have — 
It would mean hundreds of — 


Let us loose no time in 
Let every member of 


peut Say 
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PROPOSED RATING PLAN 
DEFERRED ONE MONTH 


‘The rating plan will not go into et- 
ect in January. While the proposed 
n had been endorsed by the asso- 
tion and accepted by nearly all.the 


January milk but will be brought 
for consideration at the annual 


d developments especially in the 


The plan assigned to each producer 
basic quantity or rating which he 
night furnish each month without 
uffering a surplus charge back. It 
s planned to assign to each producer 
proportion of the milk furnished 
dealer during the three months of 
the previous year when there was the 
least surplus. Thus if a dealer 
bought 1,000,000 pounds and sold 
900,000 pounds during the three 
ionths of least surplus, each of his 
roducers would be assigned as a 
nonthly rating, 90 per cent of the 
werage amount of milk he produced 
ring these three months. 4 
The records and statements of the 
dealers justified the expectation that 
these rating months would be October, 
mber and December, These have 
the short supply months in the 
ast but this year something happened 
‘upset conditions. A very unusual 
l, extraordinarily high prices and 
he general but mistaken notion that 
oducers would be permitted to sell 
t whole milk prices during the year 
8 much as they made oo these 
1 months, and the fact that prices 
November and December were ar- 
mged on the basis of a minimum of 
cents per quart, contributed to the 
uation. The producers evened up 
yroduction with a vengeance. They 
ure did demonstrate that it is possi- 
le to produce milk in the fall. 
The result is great confusion in the 
riginal rating plan, The situation 
3 So different from what was expected 


to submit the matter to the an- 
meeting for discussion, revision 
acceptance. ; 

The records of purchases and sales 
ow that the three months of least 
rplus are likely to fall as follows 
or the five largest dealers: Hood, 
uary, February and March: Whit- 
g, January, February and March; 
zner Center, August, September and 
ober; Plymouth Creamery, July, 
gust and September; Alden Broth- 
, September, October and November. 
The purchases and sales show wide 
ynd unexpected variations with differ- 
nt concerns, influenced somewhat by 
owth of business, fluetuating produc- 
and other factors which should 
careful study before prices. are 


to assure the milk producers 
d the largest possible 
10: for their product, 

jination or favoritism. 


ge dealers, it will not be applied ~ 


neeting in view of recent changes _ 


the sales committee deemed it 


based on them. One thing nec- 
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PRODUCTION COSTS 
SHOW SOME DECREASE 


Committee Sells January Milk for 914 Cents Per Quart Delivered 
in Boston—Appreciation of Public Officials Expressed. 


The January milk price is 914 cents 
delivered in Boston, This is one cent 
less than the price which has been 
maintained by the association since 
September 1. The sales committee 
made this reduction after a careful 
consideration of the market situation, 
believing that it was for the best in- 
terest of the milk industry throughout 
New England to make a decided re 
duction at this time. The sales com- 
mittee came together before Christmas 
and spent two days in discussing 
market conditions and costs of pro- 


COME TO BOSTON 


Have your hired man, your son or your neighbor milk 
for you Tuesday and Wednesday, January 25 and 26. You 
This means every member who can 


are needed in Boston. 
possibly come. 


The NEMPA, your association, will hold its annual meet- 
ing on those two days and it is the right and the duty of 
members to be present and have a voice in shaping policies 


for the coming year. 


No matter how much confidence you may have in your 
county president or any special delegate which your local 
may send, come to this meeting and speak for yourself. 

If you feel like kicking, come and kick hard, just as 
If you feel appreciative come and show 
your appreciation; come anyway and express yourself man- 


hard as you like. 


fashion. 
Bring your wife. 


its greatest asset, dairying. 


Come to this meeting and take an active part. 


duction. The partial disorganization 
of the market through the large sur- 
plus of milk which came in during the 
past three months, made it necessary 
to adopt vigorous measures to restore 
stability in the market. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the committee 
that nothing less than a full cent re- 
duction would restore more normal 
conditions in the trade. 

Before making a final decision the 
sales committee interviewed several 
dealers and found them clamorous for 
a big cut in prices. This was expected. 
No dealer asked for a cut of less than 
a cent and the demands ranged from 
one to 2% cents. The majority of 
the dealers stated that from 1% to 
2 cents per quart was necessary to 
keep public confidence and _ restore 
the trade to a more stable condition. 

The sales committee realized that 
the dealers were in a hard position 
but refused to consider the situation 


She is just as interested as you 
are in making this dairy business pay. We have planned 
to have a good time while we are together these two days. 
She will enjoy it as much as you. 

We face one of the big years in the dairy industry: 
A year when clear thinking and decisive action*will bring 
added income to the farms of New England and stability to 


in the market so critical as some of 
the dealers made out. The committee 
felt that some cut in price was in- 
evitable. The public was expecting a 
fall in prices due to the lessening abil- 
ity of consumers to buy freely, on ac- 
count of the shutting down of mills 
and reduction in wages. Without a 
substantial reduction in the price of 
milk it is probable that the sales would 
fall off materially. 

j This point of view was shared by 
the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life. The sales com- 


mittee presented its decision to the 
commission Dec. 28th and received 
not only its approval but the hearti- 
est commendation for the prompt way 
in which the association was endeav- 
oring to meet the situation. The com- 
mission then called in the dealers and 
brought pressure to bear on them to 
take an additional cent reduction, mak- 
ing the total reduction to the consum- 
ers two cents. The commission felt 
that this reduction would tend to in- 
crease the use of milk and re-act fav- 
orably on the dairy industry as a 
whole. P 

The dealers refused to take any part 
of the burden of a reduced price and 
on the following morning the com- 
mission came out with the following 
statement in Boston papers. 

“The special commission on the nec- 
essaries of life, believes that the re- 
tail price for milk of about 1814 cents 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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FULL SURPLUS FOR 
NOVEMBER SETTLEMENT 


The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association has waived the minimum 
surplus charge back clause in the 
sale of November milk, leaving Bos- 
ton dealers free to settle for that 
month on the basis of a full charge 
back as in the’summer months, The 
majority of the dealers will without 
doubt take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to save themselves from heavy 
losses. 

This action was forced on the sales 
committee of the association through 
a complication of circumstances 
which could in no way have been fore- 
seen, After some dealers had settled 
for November milk upon the 10 cent 
minimum basis, in accordance with 
the agreement the first of November, 
the Plymouth Creamery, notified the 
association that it was unable to 
pay this price and would settle with 
its patrons on the regular full surplus 
deduction basis. 

In explanation of this condition the 
Plymouth Creamery showed that it 
had hired a certified public acgount- 
ant to put into effect an adequate sys- 
tem of bookkeeping and that through 
an error this accountant had not 
charged off, month by month, large 
amounts of high priced sugar which 
was used in the manufacture of con- 
densed milk. 

Only recently this error was dis- 
covered and the value of the sugar 
used deducted from the assets of the 
company. The company had built 
up a reserve fund to take care of the 
losses which were bound to come 
through the restriction of the surplus 
charge back in November and Decem- 
ber but this error in accounting practi- 
cally wiped out this reserve and made 
it impossible for the company to meet 
its obligations without crippling it- 
self financially. 

Other companies of much longer 
standing and experience, also found 
that the unusual amount of milk com- 
ing in November had subjected them 
to a heavy loss on surplus milk which 
seriously embarrassed them financial- 
ly. The declining price of butter and 
other by-products added to the loss. 
These facts were presented to the 
sales committee at its meeting just 
before Christmas with urgent requests 
from many dealers that some meas- 
ures should be taken to relieve them 
from the heavy losses due to the re- 
striction of the surplus charge back. 

The agreement between the sales 
committee and all dealers is, and al- 
ways has been, to quote a uniform 
price for all milk bought, subject on- 
ly to such variations in price as arise 
through different amounts of surplus. 
The Plymouth Creamery, in its be- 
lief that its reserve fund would be 
ample to take care of the losses on 
November surplus, had paid a some- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING | 


January 25 and 26---Ford Hall, Boston, 
Corner of Ashburton Place and 
Bowdoin Street 


Details of the program for the an- 
nual meeting, Jan. 25 and 26, are 
nearly completed. The two days will 
be packed full of business and with 
the assurance from all sides that an 
unusual number will be in attendance 
the meeting promises to be a record 
breaker, both in interest and attend- 
ance. 


The meetings will be held in Ford 


Hall, near the State House, with the 
banquet on the evening of the first 
day served in Kingsley Hall, in the 
same building. It was necessary to 
make this change in meeting place 
because of the large attendance which 
was expected and the impossibility 
of getting accommodations in any ho- 
tel. 


The tentative program which has 
been worked out includes an opening 
business session beginning at 10:30 
oclock, when the organization for 
business will be perfected by the ap- 
pointment of committees, the report 
of the committee on credentials and 
the roll call. Chauncey M. Gleason 
of Haverhill, serving as president in 
place of the late Frank S. Adams, will 
preside and will give his address be- 
fore adjournment for luncheon. 


The gathering will be a regular 
corporation meeting with the county 
presidents eligible to vote. The meet- 
ing will be open, however, to any mem- 
ber of the association in good stand- 
ing, and the invitation is general to 
all of you to be present if possible. 
While not voting members of the cor- 
poration, every member of the asso- 
ciation will have the right to intro- 
duce business and speak in the meet- 
ing. In order to expedite business, 
the voting members will be seated to- 
gether after the roll call. The reports 
of the treasurer and auditor will also 
be given in the morning session, 

After a recess for luncheon, the 
meeting will reassemble at 1:30 
o'clock, when the managing director, 
Richard Pattee will give his annual 
report. He will be followed by the 
market district managers, Robert D. 
Lull of the Western District, Fred C. 
Warner of the Southern District and 
Carl A. Smith of the Northern Market 
District. Field District Managers L. 
C, Holston and Harold P. Adams wll 
also report briefly. 

At the conclusion of the reports ac- 
tual business will be opened with a 
call for the introduction of motions 
and resoluticns. In order to expe- 
dite business two copies of each res- 
olution should be presented in writ- 
ing to the clerk. In accordance with 
the custom of the association these 
will be referred to the proper com- 
mittees. When they are reported on 
later the discussion will be open to 
all members, although the final vote 
will be taken by county presidents 
only, It is expected that this will 
take up the greater part of the re- 
mainder of the afternoon What is 
left will be given over to the members 
to talk over with the committees the 
business which has been introduced 
and to allow the delegates from each 
state to assemble and select candi- 
dates for their state director. 


As in former years the evening will 
be given over to a more social and 
less businesslike side of our associa- 
tion. Wives of members are invited 
to attend as many of the sessions as 
possible and it is expected that wom- 
en will be well represented in the ev- 
ening. The banquet will be served at 
7:30 o’clock and there will be music 
to add variety to the program. It is 
as yet undecided who the after-dinner 
speakers will be, but the chief ad- 
dress of the evening will be given 
by Dr. Charles EB. North of New York, 
who is widely known for his work 
in connection with the sanitary han- 
dling of milk. He has in the past few 
years advanced some new and jinter- 
esting theories as to the proper ways 
of handling milk to insure cleanliness 
and quality and he is an interesting 
and forceful speaker. 

The second day program will be 
entirely business and with the vari- 
ous matters which are up for discus- 
sion and decision the day will be a 
full one. The morning session will 
be open at 9:30 o’clock with reports 
from committees. The rating plan 
will be explained in detail by W. P. 
Davis, assistant manager, and Wes- 
ley C. Bronson will report on the 
statistical department and its ways 
of determining the cost of milk pro- 
duction. 

In the afternoon session, officers 
will be elected and miscellaneous bus- 
iness transacted. The directors will 
meet in the evening to choose a pres- 
ident for the coming year. 


CONFLICT IN PRICES 


The policy of the NEMPA in price 
making is governed by market condi- 
tions of supply and demand with the 
cost of production, plus a reasonable 
profit as a goal. It believes that the 
future of the industry depends on get- 
ting “cost plus” for efficiently pro- 
duced milk. It seeks to create a de- 
mand that will absorb the products of 
the dairy at prices which will yield a 
profit. To do this requires an ac- 
curate knoweldge of costs and that is 
the reason for maintaining a separate 
department for cost studies. That is 
why farmers are asked to keep rec- 
ords and are frequently asked to fill 
out and send in reports of labor and 
‘grain costs. That is why so much 
time and money is used in tabulating 
and charting the prices of milk, 
cream, butter, cheese and other prod- 
ucts, together with the amounts of 
these commodities that are sold under 
the prices quoted. 

There are some who maintain that 
milk prices should be based upon by- 
product values, irrespective of the 
cost or the demand for milk as such. 
They cite, with emphasis, the fact that 
if milk prices vary too widely from 
the by-product value of milk, such 
milk will be drawn away from manu- 
facture and thrown into the market 
as milk, which will cause a surplus 
and break down the price. They 
point out the effort of creameries to 
get into the milk market at prices 
slightly greater than they could get 
for the manufactured products of such 
milk, as an evidence that by-product 
values set the price of milk, 

It is upon this theory that the Co- 
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operative Creameries of Northwestern 
Vermont came into the city milk mar- 
ket. Their price system is to charge 
the dealers who buy milk of them the 
value of the butter fat as determined 
by a formula based on the weekly 
butter quotations of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the value of 
skim as determined by what could be 
gotten for it made into cheese, casein, 
condensed or some other product. 

This ‘system during the period of 
high butter prices, brought the cream- 
ery price for milk to a figure approxi- 
mating that established for market 
milk by the Federal Milk Commission. 
Since the Commission disappeared the 
NEMPA price for milk rapidly ad- 
vanced, while the price for by-prod- 
ucts slowly declined. The NEMPA 
said that as long as supply and de- 
mand justify a milk price of more 
than the value of by-products, milk 
shall be sold at that price. The Co- 
oneratives yielded to a certain ex- 
tent, to the pressure of the demand 
for whole milk, by pricing the skim 
at much higher figures than could be 
had for it in manufactured form 
For instance: they priced skim in 
market milk at $2 per cwt. and have 
held it there since the first of Septem- 
ber. Meantime, they have fluctuated 
the price of the fat in that milk as 
butter fluctuated in the market, which 
had the effect of varying their milk 
price up or down from week to week, 
but it remained generally at about the 
NEMPA price until the recent slump 
in butter. 

During the past few weeks the de- 
cline in butter prices has thrown the 
milk price of the Co-operatives about 
6 3-4 mills, or over a half cent a quart. 
under the NEMPA price. The effect 
of this has been to enable dealers 
suppled by the Co-operatives to un- 
dersell the market or make larger 
profits than competitors, or both. 

We believe that this situation is not 
the chief cause of the present price 
cutting in the Boston market. Dealers 
buying of the creameries have largely 
maintained prices but they have been 
able to meet raids on their business 
by price cutters, with less loss than 
dealers paying the straight NEMPA 
price. 

Producers cannot even imagine = 


pressure for reduced prices this sit= 
uation has forced upon the NEMPA 
We have argued our tongues off at 
the Co-operative system was faulty; 
the fact remained that it was in effe 
and under it some dealers Zot cheaper 
milk. It is evident that the el 
tives and the NEMPA will have to 
reconcile their price systems on n some 
basis. The question is, upon whe 
basis. a 
The NEMPA has repeatedly ei 
cated a “split price” system, that is, 
a price statement showing how mu nh 
in excess of its butter fat value was 
paid for market milk. We beliers e 
that if farmers knew how little they 
get for skimmed milk, especially for 
surplus, they would use more of it at 
home during the flush months, to 
their own advantage and that of the 
consumers. For if by home use they zs 
can get more for any part of their 
‘milk, they might afford to sell the 
remainder for less money and still 
be better off. But we do not believe 
that the general market for butter 
should, at such short intervals as 
weekly, affect the price of market 
milk, The milk supply may be short — 
and the demand strong, when the ar- 
rival of a shipload of butter fi 
abroad, forces down the butter ms 
ket. It doesn’t affect the milk ae 
or demand and it should not affect 
the price. It will affect the price of 
butter and should offset the price of 
milk only as such milk is turned into’ 
butter. Ultimately, butter values 
may affect milk values, but we dis- 
agree with the advocates of a weekly 
fluctuation when and as butter fluctu 
ates. 
Another very important aga Ss 
the effect upon milk resale prices. 
The dealer cannot vary the milk price 
up and down as butter moves from 
week to week. Such a plan would 
confuse the market beyond belief. 
Prices would be chaotic and the m 
ket shot to pieces worse than it 
today. 
We are advancing these ideas h 
ing to draw out discussion that 
lead to a sensible and business-! 
similarity in the sales syste 
ployed by all who a 
a in the 


tt, a as 


ON. E. M. P. A. Locals ¢ and Gounty Associa- 
tions Turn in Nearly $1200 Toward 
Washington Headquarters Fund. 


ia Generous response to the appeal of 
ca: the National Board of Farm Organ- 
c izations for contributions to its build- 
= ing fund makes it possible for our as- 
sociation to send in a substantial sum. 
aw Not all the counties or locals have 
‘ reported or sent in their contributions 
but the total now stands at $1157.32. 
bite fs probable that there will be a 
_ material addition, to this when all 
have reported, | 
“e Of this sum $313.70 was contributed 
by county associations and $843.62 by 
~ locals. The standard county appro- 
__ priation was $10, but some of the 
counties did more, as Middlesex Coun- 
_ ty, Massachusetts, with a contribution 
of $20, and Washington County, Ver- 
mont, with an appropriation of $21.37. 
_ Most of the locals contributed $5. 
There are still a good many locals 
which have not been heard from. It 
‘seems probable at the central office 
that a number of these made contri- 
_ putions at their annual meetings 
_ which for one reason or another have 
not been reported. One or two such 
cases are known already. ‘The sec- 
__-retaries of these locals are urged to 
immediately report to the central of- 
_ fice, so that their organization can 
_ be given full credit and so that the 
_ final sum turned in shall be as credit- 
_ able as possible to our association. 
_ The National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations asked for these contribu- 
s tions in order that it might finance 
the purchase of a building in Wash- 
ington which will serve as headquar- 
BO are for the various farm organiza- 
tions which are affiliated. The Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation is 
ae one of the members and as our asso- 
ciation is a member of this federa- 
_tion we were asked to do our part. 
The readiness and generosity of the 
county and local associations to con- 
_ tribute is another indication that New 
_ England farmers are keenly aware of 
_ the prominence which agricultural in- 
Be terests of the country are assuming 
and of the necessity that we shall be 
_ adequately represented at Washing- 
Eton: 
x - The following list gives the county 
and local association contributions as 
they are now recorded at the central 
office. If your local has made an 
; ~ appropriation and is not listed take 
_ dt up immediately with the central 
office so that any errors may be 
_ rectified and so that our grand total 
_ shall be as big as possible. 
Maine — Cumberland County, $10; 
- \Franklin ‘County, $10; Kennebec 
County, $10; Lincoln County, $10; 
Oxford County, $10; Somerset County, 
$15; Waldo County, $10. 
-. New Hampshire — Coos County, 
$13.20; Grafton County (Lower), $10; 
_ Merrimack County, $10; Rockingham 
- County, $10; Sullivan County, $10. 
- Vermont— Addison County, $10; 
Caledonia County, $20; Franklin 
County, $10; Lamoille County, $10; 
range County, $16; Rutland County, 
}; Washington County, $21.37; 
dham County, $10. 
ssac ea A ape County, 


Rhode 
$10. 

Connecticut—New London County, 
$10; Tolland County, $10. 

New fYork—Hastern New York, 
$8.13. 

Maine Locals—East Livermore, $5; 
Wales, $5; Hiram, $1.90; East Wil- 
ton, $5; Farmington, $14.64; Jay, $5; 
Benton, $5; Clinton, $5; Windsor, $5; 


Island—Providence County, 


Winthrop, $5; Union, $5; Warren, $5; 


Newcastle, $1; Nobleboro, $1.35; Win- 
slow Mills, $5; Buckfield, $18.01; Can- 
ton, $5; Hast Hebron, $8; Norway, $5; 
Levant, $5.58; Corinna, $5; Dexter, 
$5; Parkman, $5; Sebec, $2.50; Dover, 
$25; Richmond, $10; Plymouth, $5; 
Pittsfield, $10; Burnham, $5; Monroe, 
$5; Troy, $5; Unity, $5; ‘Winterport, 
$5. ‘ 

New Hampshire Locals—Jefferson, 
$5; Lancaster, $16; Stratford, $5; 
Whitefield, $8.05; West Canaan, $5; 
Bath, $5.50; Haverhill, $5; Bedford, 
$2; Nashua, $5; North Londonderry, 
$5; Henniker, $5; Hast Kingston, $5; 
Newmarket, $5; Stratham, $5; Alton, 
$1.08; Lee, $5; ‘Sanbornville, $5; 
Claremont, $5. 

Vermont Locals—Shoreham Center, 
$5; Whiting, $10; East Dorset, $5; 
Concord, $5; Danville, $5; Lyndon- 
ville, $15; McIndoes Falls, $5; Pas- 
sumpsic, $5; Peacham, $9.60; St. Johns- 
bury, $5; Wheelock, $5; Milton, $10; 
Westford, $5; Alburg, $5; Bakers- 
field, $5; St, Albans, $12.50; Sheldon, 
$5; Swanton, $5; Morrisville, $6.64; 
Wolcott, $3; Bethel, $5; Brookfield, 
$5; Chelsea, $5; East Bethel, $5; Cov- 
entry, $5; Hast Charlestown, $10; 
Irasburg, $5; Orleans, $3.25; Cuttings- 
ville, $5; East Clarendon, $5.65; So. 
Wallingford, $5; Barre, $10; More- 
town, $5; Waitsfield, $10; Brattleboro, 
$5; Putney, $5; Rockingham, $5; Lud- 
low, $5; Lunenburg, $5; North Thet- 
ford, $8.50; West Newbury, $5; As- 
cutneyville, $5: Springfield, $5; West 


-Enosburg, $5; Dorset, $5. 


Massachusetts Locals—Danvers, $5; 
Buckland, $5; Charlemont, $5; Shel- 
burne Falls, $5; Concord $5; Harvard, 
$3.27; West Acton, $8.01; Monson, $5; 
Barre Plains, $15; Charlton, $5; Hard- 
wick, $21; Princeton, $5; Shrewbury, 
$5; Sterling, $5; Halifax, $5; Reho- 
beth and Seekonk, $36.78. 

(Rhode Island Locals—Cumberland, 
$5; Lime Rock, $5; Newport, $7.86: 
South County, $15. 

Connecticut Locals — Lebanon. 
$12.35; Columbia, $5; Hillington, $10; 
Enfield, $5; Plainfield, $5; Scotland, 
$6.50; South Windham, $5; Suffield, 
$10. 


New York Locals—Buskirk and 
Eagle Bridge, $815; Hoosick, $5; 
Schaghticoke, $5; Cossayuna, $10; 


Shushan, $5. 


KEEP FARM ACCOUNTS 


Figures count. Only through hay- 
ing accurate data regarding costs of 
production and other factors which 
enter into the marketing of milk has 
the association been able to take its 
place in the forefront of dairy asso- 


 eiations in the country, and to get 


prices for the farmers which are just 


and reasonable. 


cere 
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THE OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
will be held in Ford Hall, corner of 
Ashburton Place and Bowdoin St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday, January 25th, 
1920, at 10:30 a, m., for the purpose 
of electing directors and for the trans- 
action of such other business as may 
properly come before such meeting 

The following amendments to the 
regulations will be presented for ac- 
tion: 

Section 2 of the regulations shall 
be amended by adding a further par- 


agraph to read as follows: 

“In order to be entitled to rebate 
of dues, as provided in the preceding 
paragraph, each county and local As- 
sociation shall hold an annual meet- 
ing and report the same to the cen- 
tral Association each year. County 
and local Associations not complying 
with this provision shall forfeit all 
rights to such rebate, except such 
amounts as the Board of Directors of 
the Central Association may vote to 
pay.” Richard Pattee, 

Clerk. 


The call has come for information 
regarding agricultutral costs of many 
kinds, All will be important factors 
in making a just decision as to tariff 
revision. The ony way that such 
information can be had is from the 
farmers themselves. Unfortunately 
few farmens keep any books. They 
have to guess at costs and returns. 
It is poor business. 

No complicated set of books is 
needed. Simple accounts, kept ac- 
curately will be far more valuable 
than complicated systems of book- 
keeping half kept. Appeal to your 
county agent for advice as to what 
system will be best for your particu- 
lar need. The college extension ser- 
vices in every state have published 
such simple account ‘books. They 
can be had with ample advice as to 
how to use them. Begin Jan. 1 and 
stick to it. Even a year of records 
from a large number of our members 
would put us in a new strategic posi- 
tion as regards the coming tariff re- 
vision. 


THE DOWNWARD TREND 


Since October 1916 the trend of 
milk prices has been upward. It took 
a strike to start it but since then 
there has been only one month when 
the price did not show an increase 
over the corresponding month of the 
previous year. This increase has 
been greatest since the Federal Milk 
Commission disappeared and prices 
were negotiated directly with the 
dealers by tthe Sales Committee of 


the NEMPA. 


There are those who now believe 
we have passed the peak in prices 
and that hereafter will come a strong 
downward trend. To what extent 
they are righit, remains to be shown. 

Assuming however, that prices are 
to be materially less, the question 


arises how it will affect the splendid 
morale of the NEMPA. It is doubtful 


if an organization or association of a 
similar character, if indeed any at all, 
ever had the support and confidence 
of the New England farmers to the 
extent enjoyed by the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association. This 
is largely due to the fact that it is 
strictly a “self help’ organization, 
started, owned and operated by, for 
and of farmers. Its members and offi- 
cers are all farmers, not one of whom 
draws a salary beyond a reasonable 
per diem for time actually spent in its 
service. No stated or fixed salaries 
are paid, except to employees, who are 
hired and not elected and can be fired 
by the farmer officers at any time, 
for any cause. There are no soft jobs 
for aspiring office holders and no in- 
centives to play politics in the or- 
ganization. 

Probably one of the finest examples 
of the possibilities of a purely farmer 
owned organization in the country, 
lies in the fact that for four years, at 


~ 


the annual meetings, at the Directors’ 
meetings and at the meetings of the 
Executive and Sales Committees; 
while wide differences of opinion ap- 
peared and were expressed with the 
utmost candor and freedom, there has 
not been an acrimonious debate or a 
vote, however close, that was not 
accepted in the handsomest spirit of 
assent to the will of the majority. 
It has been an inspiration to watch 
the Directors who sometimes after 
differing widely, would chaff each 
other on the outcome, always ithe 
voters who had been overruled de- 
claring that they could be counted on 
absolutely to back up the decision, 
even though they voted against it. 
There has been a loyalty and enthusi- 
asm among the leaders that has made 
failure practically imposible. 

When the Association started out 
four years ago, doubters were aplenty. 
It was held to be impossible for farm- 
ers widely scattered, unacquainted, 
differently circumstanced, with re- 
spect to markets, prices and all mat- 
ters with which it was proposed te 
deal, to get together and stay together 
upon any common plan. That it has 
been done is the surprise and the 
gratification. But beyond a doubt, 
circumstances favored the undertak- 
ing. Prices were rising, demand was 
strong and supply decreasing. It was 
a favorable time to make a record 
and no organization in New England 
or elsewhere, ever better lived up to 
its opportunities. 

Now comes the period of deflation 
and a test of another kind. Will the 
members stick together when prices 
fall? Our firm and steadfast belief is 
that they will hold even more firmly 
to organization in business on a fall- 
ing market, than they did on a rising 
market. The difficulties will be 
greater. It will require all the judg- 
ment and skill of real leaders and 
the ‘solid support of a compact or- 
ganization, to keep prices from going 
utterly to smash as they have done in 
wool, cotton, corn, wheat and other 
products. If dairying gets its fair 
share of future prosperity, the prob- 
lems it must solve are both complex 
and strenuous. Tf ever it needed 
organization and co-operation, it needs 
them now. Thinking men see it and 
look with anxiety to the future. The 
very fact that New England milk 
prices held while other prices broke, 
that they held here while they broke 
elsewhere and that all realize that 
organization alone held them, affords 


a lesson and an example. Without 
organization, properly established 
ably officered and wisely handled, 


prices would have gone before this to 
a point that would have meant ruin 
to hundreds of herds and homes. The 
only protection dairying has is in its 
abillty to protect itself. That no one 
man can do. It means a job and a 
stiff one for all of us acting together 
as one man. 
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~- Personal Word 


“Last chance for a 1920 word to 
your friends,” says the editor. " So 
here goes. I hope it won’t be my last 
Personal word because, while it may 
bore you, I get a whole lot of satisfac- 
tion in writing this column. ~ 

1920 has been a good year for me 
and I hope it has been for you. Gen- 
erally speaking I believe it is a pretty 
good old world after all. I’m not like 
a man who told me the other day he 
didn’t approve of the church I belong 
to because my church does not pro- 
vide any hell hereafer and he knew 
certain people for whom such a place 
was absolutely essential. 

Somehow this hell business never 
appealed to me, I think I’d feel a bit 
uncomfortable in Heaven if even the 
meanest cuss I ever knew was frying 
all the time in the other place. How- 
ever, it isn’t my desire to engage in 
a doctrinal controversy and if my 
friend or you or anybody wants a hell, 
I say have it and welcome. I don’t 
want it. Keep it yourself. Don’t 
force it on me. I’ve had my share of 
it, I really believe and I don’t propose 
to go through any more of it if I can 
help it. 

When I think of the way I started 
out in life and the course I ultimately 
fell into, I wonder if plans are worth 
while. According to the standard 
mortuary tables I’ve got about 15 
more years to live. I’d like to have the 
last five up in New Hampshire with 
a small comfortable home, a little lei- 
sure for the reading I have 80 much 
missed and a chance togwrite. If I 
could pick out an old age that I would 
enjoy it would be in a comfortable 
country home, where I could have my 
friends come to see me and talk over 
old times, how we worked and played 
and won and lost and loved and lived 
together. 

So here’s happiness and health and 
prosperity to you. Here’s thanks, 
sincere and heartfelt, that I have been 
associated with a constructive work 
and progressive minds, with helpful 
forward looking endeavor of a worth 
while sort. I’ve much to be tankful 
for and I’m thankful for it. Yes, it has 
been a good year to me. _ =I hope it 
has to all of you. 

And when I get “superannuated” on 
that little farm I’m going to have up 
in New Hampshire, I want you to 
come around and see me and we'll 
talk over the days we were struggling 
together for the success of the 
NEMPA. 


PATTDBE. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Boston, December 2nd, 
1920, the following resolutions were 
adopted and ordered spread on our 
records. 

WHEREAS, It has pleased our 
Heavenly Father to call from duty in 
our midst our President, Frank S. 
Adams, and 

WHEREAS, We recognize that he 
died as a direct result of his life’s 
practice of doing his full duty to his 
fellowman as opportunity offered, 
never stopping to count the cost to 
himself, never sparing any personal 
effort, or indulging in personal pleas- 


ure when work was to be done, never - 


begrudging his very best for his fel- 
low-man, and never failing to carry his 
splendid courtesy and cheering smile 
in the little as well as the big things 
of life. 
Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we recommend 
that at our next annual meeting, dur- 
ing the heighth of our business dis- 
cussion, we pause for a period in our 
work and each severally and in his 
Own way, approach our Father in 
thankfulness for the example of Mr. 
Adams’ life and plead that the sor- 
row of his family may be in a meas- 
ure alleviated. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Through the inability of one dealer 
to pay for November milk at the price 
agreed upon with the sales committee, 
as reported elsewhere in this issue, 
our association has certain obligations 
to meet. We cannot make light of 
them, neither should we magnify them 
unduly. The fact that the dealer in 
question is a farmer-owned concern 
and represents a co-operative system 
in which we belive heartily, makes it 
all the more necessary that we should 
meet these obligations fairly. 

First there is the obigation to the 
other dealers in Boston. It is not our 
policy and never will be to give one 
dealer an advantage over another by 
reason of differences in price which 
they pay producers. The same price 
is made to all. It is not only the safe 
way; it is the right way the only 
way which brings confidence in the 
great business which we represent. 

This obligation could be, and was, 
met squarely by the sales committee 
in releasing the dealers from the ne 
cessity of paying the full November 
price. Three courses were open to 
the committee. First to attempt to 
enforce full payment from the com- 
pany. Second to do nothing and allow 
this company to pay less than other 
dealers. Third to state the case fully 
to the other dealers and leave them 
free to pay the lesser price io they 
chose. 

The committee unanimously chose 
the last course, and by so doing placed 
our association in the strongest pos- 
sible position as a business organiza- 
tion which deals squarely and fairly 
with all. We had that reputation be- 
fore; no one can point to tricks of 
subterfuges in the dealings of the N. 


N. E. M. A. This latest action of the 
committee made this reputation 
stronger. 


Serious consideration was given to 
the-claim of the company that it has 
“overpaid” its patrons several months 
in the summer by paying more than 
the N. E. M. P. A. price, and that this 
overpayment more than equalled the 
under payment for November, Sane 


= Mis 7 
tioning any * atbnent by which a 


company could equalize over-payments 


one month with under-payments the 
next looked to the sales committee 
like establishing a bad precedent, one 
leading to confusion and giving an op- 
portunity to “manipulate” at either 
the farm or the city end of the busi- 
ness. We believe that the members 
will agree with this point of view and 
will stand back of the sales committee 
in the decision it made. 

The second big obligation which 
comes to the association is to the 
farmer-owned creamery. No, not to 
the creamery itself, but to the greatc 
cause of co-operative marketing by 
farmers which it represents. The 
failure of one concern is not a great 
matter in itself but the set back which 
such a failure might give to the whole 
cause of co-operative marketing is a 
weighty matter, one which would be 
far reaching in its effects. 

We do not mean simply financial] 
failure. That comes every day in 
some business or other. We mean 
that less tangible but more vital fail- 
ure, the breaking down of the hope 
and the faith of farmers and of 
thoughtful men and women eyery- 
where, that somehow in the years to 
come this great plan of co-operative 
selling will succeed, will spread over 
tnis land and will re-establish farming 
as the sanest, most natural, most 
wholesome occupation in the world. 
Re-establish, too, the farm home in 
all its old time dignity and strength 
as a builder of character, a builder of 
men and women, physically, mentally 
and morally \strong, alert and re- 
sourceful. 

Nowhere outside of New England 
is there so sturdy a background or a 
so great a belief in this farm home, 


Nowhere would a failure of that which ~ 


contributes to the welfare of the farm 
home be so disastrous. We believe 
in this plan of co-operative marketing 
for farmers. We believe that through 
it lies the path to greater and more 
permanent prosperity on the farms. 
We believe that in the producer- 
owned marketing plan a great idea is 
being worked out, one which will re- 
vitalize the dairy industry in New 
England. 

But we must not expect that it will 
spring full-fledged into a business or- 
ganization which will run as smoothly 
as those which have been built up 
through years of experience and 
struggle. This farmer-owned distrib- 
uting system is young. It has hardly 
yet started to do business on its new 
basis. We believe that it will pass 
through this present unpleasant ex- 
perience and come out stronger, bet- 
ter able to stand on its own feet and 
do real business for its farmer owners. 
A mistake has been made but after all 
iu is not a very serious mistake. 

This obligation to the great cause 
of co-operative marketing rests with 
you farmers back on the hills as well 
as with us here in the office. Itisa 
time for you to stand by your asso- 
ciation. If you believe that farmers 
should own their own business and 
transact it themselves, that they 
should get all the financial return 
which the business warrants then 
stand by your association just as it 
is standing by this creamery and giv- 
ing it moral support. So far as selling 
milk goes the association will contin- 
ue to deal with all distributing sys- 
tems which have been or may be 
taken over by farmers on the same 
basis as with all other dealers, Every 
one will get the same consideration 


fine thing to have them brought out 


-viction that ahs the end 
should run their own business. 
may be a long way off but it is com: i: 
ing. 

There is another side to this ques: 
tion. When the sales committee made 3 
the trade for November and Decem- 
ber on the basis of a 10 cent mini- A 
mum price it did not foresee the great 
surplus of milk which would come in- 
to the market during these months. 
Dealers warned them that it was com- 
ing and the committee conceded the 

half cent surplus chargeback. Devel- 

opments have shown that it was not 
enough. In the light of what they — 
now know about the condition of the 
market brought on by this over-sup- 4 
ply of milk which could not be turned — 
into by-products excepting at a heavy — 
loss, the sales committee would have p j 
been justified in throwing off all sur- 
plus restrictions for both months. 
They did it for December. They 
ought to have done it in November, 
also. 

Get this in your mind; you farmers 
are just as well off as you would have 
been if the sales committee had been 
able to foresee conditions through No- 
vember and December. You will receive 
just the same money you would have 
received if the committee had sold No- — 
vember and December milk in the 
first place under the regular surplus 
arrangement, It is all that was real- 
ly due you under the conditions which 
prevailed in the market. 

When you read this you will cuss 
a little; do so by all means. But don’t 
say “I told you so. Farmers ‘cannot 
co-operate. They cannot do business 
together.” For it is not true. They 
are new in the game, but they are 
learning fast. <A little experience like 
this will not do any permanent harm. 
When your boy stubs his toe ona nail 
sticking up in your barn floor you 
don’t say “let’s do away with boys.” 
You do up the boy’s toe and drive 
down the nail. Everything will be 
all right the next morning. / 

Let us have it the same way with 
the N. E. M. P. A. 4 


4, 
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VIGOROUS PROTESTS 


The secretary of the Silver Mills, a 
Maine local, O. J. Roberts, has written 
to the managing director regarding the 
proposed rating plan, presenting some 
vigorous arguments against it. We 
appreciate this letter and are glad to 
publish it in the Dairyman. While a 
we cannot agree altogether with.all 
of the arguments he advances it is a 


in this clear and definite way. It will 
help to settle the vexed problem of 
surplus and rating plan on a fair and ~ 
reasonable basis at the annua] meeting — ; 
if everyone who attends has the Silver 
Mills point of view in mind when the — 
discussion of the rating plan comes © 

up. 

It is far more helpful and more con- ‘@ 
ducive to a good discussion and prop- 
er settlement of the question, if those 
who see defects in the proposed rating 
plan speak right out as vigorously 
and fearlessly as Mr. Roberts has done. — 
We have received many favorable com- 
ments on the proposed rating plan; 
now let’s have the objections. Come ~ 
to the annual meeting if possible and 
state your objections. If you cannot 
come write to us. Let us know what 


1% 


you think anyway. Big t 
“From what can be gleaned from the 
- (Continued on Page 8) 
Ny a ole 


; ‘more price tables than any previous 
issue. All seem to be necessary under 
the peculiar combination of circum- 
stances which leads to special interest 
in the prices of three different months 

at the same time but we hope it will 

not be again necessary to put so many 


in one issue. It is confusing. Be sure 
that you pick out the table which fits 
your particular case 


3 The change in the date of issue to 
cd the first of each month makes it pos- 
sible to publish the schedule of prices 


this standard. 


Whole 

Zone Miles Milk Price Hood 
t 1-20 5.045 4.665 

Ds 91-40 4.538 4,148 

3 41-60 4.378 3.988 

4 61-80 4,333 3.943 

5 —- 81-100 4,294 3.904 

6 101-120 4.254 3.864 

7 1212140 4.221 3.831 

8 141-160 4,182 3.792 
9 161-180 4,149. 3.759 
10 181-200 4,121 8.731 
11 201-220 4.088 3.698 
12 221-240 4.055 3.665 
18 241-260 4,034 3.644 
14 261-280 4.000 3.610 
15 281-300 3.973 3.583 


for that month for whole milk by 
zones. In previous issues it was pos- 
sible only to put in this table for the 
preceeding month, This table is in- 
variably sent to all dealers in Boston 
Ammediately after the price negotia- 


pleted. It has been the practice to 

publish this table in the next issue of 
our paper. It is now possible to give 

- it to all members, through the Dairy- 
man, almost as soon as it is sent to 
the dealers. As it applies to whole 
milk only and takes no account of sur- 
plus, it is of interest and, importance 
chiefly to those who sell in quantity 
and not under weight and test, 

In the regular December issue of the 
Dairyman the schedule of prices in 
effect during November and December 

was given. based on a 10% cent price. 
It did not take into account surplus 
and was not effected by the arrange- 
ment that the November and Dercem- 
ber surplus should be limited to a 
half cent a quart, nor was it effected 
by the subsequent removal of this min- 
imum and the restoration of full sur- 
plus charge back for December. It 
is' reprinted in this issue as it will 
apply to December milk not sold un- 
_»der weight and test in the different 
zones, This table is given second on 
page 12. 

The surplus arrangement which re- 
mained in force for November until 
it was removed last week by the sales 
committee and under which most of 
the dealers had already settled their 
November accounts, provided that the 

_ surplus charge back should be limited 
to one-half cent a quart. In other 
words that the price of milk should 
not fall below 10.cents. As the sur- 
plus figures for all large dealers for 
that month showed that the return 
under the regular surplus plan of 
payment would be less than 10 cents 
per quart, the regular zone table by 
dealers would have been unnecessary. 
In its place a table based on*a 10 cent 
minimum was prepared. This still 
applies to patrons of the few dealers 
who will not take advantage of the 

_ removal of the surplus restriction by 
the sales committee but are paying for 


tions for any month have been com-. 


November milk on the basis originally 


agreed upon, For the information of 
such patrons the table based on a 10 
cent price is given at the bottom of 


Designed with La aaee 
for the cow and in observance 
of the principles of milk secretion 


{ 


Designed Right 
Built Right 
Installed Right 
It is Right 


LAND DAIRYMAN 


a the basis of full surplus deductions 
‘as in the summer months or if they 


have paid already they will make such 
readjustments as necessary at the time 


NOVEMBER PRICES AND SALES 
Whole Milk and Surplus in each ewt. 


of payment for December bills. 

Zone table given on page five applies 

to the patrons of these dealers. 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Page Five 
The 


November Prices by Dealers 


ZONE TABLE OF PRICES PAID IN NOVEMBER BY BOSTON DEALERS FOR 3.7 MILK. 


To determine whether your milk check for November is correct find out what zone you are in, or how many miles your R. R. station is from Boston. 
If your milk tests more than 3.7% add .059 for each .1% above the 3.7% standard. 


sre 12 Dealer Surplus Whole Milk Price F. O. B. Boston 
HARON aA" Hood 21.90 Ibs. 78.10 Ibs. 4.4925 per cwt. or .0966 qt. 
The removal of the restriction of Whiting 37.73 lbs. 62.26 Ibs. 4.2103 per ewt. or .0905 qt. 
surplus charge back, as explained else- Turner Center 38.37 lbs. 61.63 Ibs. 4.1469 per cwt. or .0891 qt. 
where in this issue, makes it necessary cadens ae a ibs: ee pe aanie per oye or yh a 
: F ymouth Cry. 2 Ss. : St ress per cwt. or . is 
Bares ee ie tall Zone table er ericess eS Cummings 27.68. Ibs, ~ 72.22 ibs. 4.4418 per cwt. or .0955 qt. 
for November for the guidance of pat- Grafton Dairy 25.87 Ibs. 74.13 Ibs. 4,5239 per ewt. or .0973 qt. 
ns rons of those dealers who are taking Elm Spring Farm 20.95 lbs. 79.05 lbs. 4.4966 per cwt. or .0967 qt. 
advantage of the action of the sales Es : aS * ee i Soe tee Feeoe per on or pe at 
* * * 5 0 resco ci 'DS. A Ss. 7 per cwt. or . qt. 
ee ee 6G, Wo Andrews’ 12187 Ibs. 87.12 Ibs. 4.6286 per cwt. or .0997 at. 
They are settling for November milk fayshall Bros. 22.42 lbs. 77.58 lbs. 4.4685 per ewt. or .0960 qt. 
ee) 


If it tests less than 3.7% subtract .059 for each 1% below 


To find the exact amount of your check, multiply the number of cwt. sold'in November by your dealer’s price after making the above adjustments. 


'A Better Way of Milking 


[ONG ago the De Laval Company realized there is 

no more reason for hand milking than for harvesting 
a grain crop by hand. But designing a milker was not 
simply a problem in mechanics. 
ical milker must work in harmony with the delicate 
organism of a living cow. 


After many years of thorough research and test, and 
after four years of commercial use, 
Milker has proved itself to be a better way of milking. 

Now the many De Laval users are practically unanimous in 


their agreement that it not only saves time and eliminates 
drudgery, but actually increases the flow of milk. 


The De Laval will make your dairy business more 
profitable and pleasant. Write for full information. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


A successful mechan- 


the De Laval 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


—_—— 
‘ 


Turner Plymouth 1A Te Grafton Elm Spg. Hy. H. Ege A C. W. Marshall 

Whiting Center Alden Cry. Cummings Dairy Farm Boyd Prescott Andrews Bros. 
4.373 4,309 4.606 8.488 4.60 4.686 4.659 bette 4.781 4.791 4,631 
3.866 3.802 4.099 2.980 4.097 4.179 4.152 4.221 4.274 4,284 4,124 
3.706 3.642 3.939 2.820 3.937 4,019 3.992 4,060 4,114 4,124 3.964 
3.661 3.597 3.894 Quis 3.892 3.974 3.947 4,015 4.069 4.079 3.919 
3.621 3.558 3.855 2.735 3.853 | 3.935 3.908 3.976 4.030 4.040 3.880 
3.582 3.519 3.815 2.696 3.813 | 3.896 3.868 3.937 3.990 4,000 3.840 
3.549 3.485 3.782 2.663 8.780 3.862 3.835 3.903 3.957 8.967 3.807 
3.510 3.446 3.743 2.624 3.741 3.823 3.796 3.864 3.918 8.928 3.768 
3.417 3.413 3.710 2.590 3.708 3.790 3.763 3.831 3.885 3.895 3.735 
3.449 3.386 3.682 2.563 3.680 3.763 3.735 3.804 3.857 3.867 3.707 
3.416 3.352 3.649 2.530 3.647 3.729 3.702 3.770 3.824 3.834 3.674 
3.383 3.319 3.616 2.497 3.614 3.696 3.669 3.737 3.791 3.801 3.641 
3.362 3.298 3.595 2.475 3.593 3.675 3.648 3.717 3.770 3.780 3.620 
3.328 3.265 3.561 2.442 8.559 3.642 3.614 3.683 3.736 3.746 3.586 
3.301 3.237 3.534 2.415 3.532 3.614 3.587 3.656 3.709 3.719 3.559 


Pleaas' the rope 


Sooner or later you will use a 
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Nothing Less 


Nothing less than 
the fact that the 
use of 


Cleaner and G/eg7sef. 


is supplying the 
Dairy Industry with 
that degree of dis- 
tinctive, sanitary 
cleanliness so much 
needed, can account 
for the daily in- 
creasing use of this 
efficient cleaner. 


Bear in mind that 
you are handling a 
sensitive . delicate 
food product which 
demands the high- 
est type of cleanli- 
ness at your com- 
mand. Also also, 
that Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser has 
been found by the 
agricultural col- 
leges of the country 
to be the most efii- 
cient dairy cleaner 
and the most easy 
to use. 


Then the fact that 
it proves also most 
economical has a 
real significance for 
you. 


Order from your 
supply house. 


It cleans clean. 


Indian in 
circle 


in every 
package. 


The J. B. Ford Co. 
Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRY) — seis 


DEALERS’ SPREADS 


Sometimes we get into the habit of 
saying or at least of thinking that 
the dealers are getting the big end 
of this milk business and that they 
absorb decreases to the farmers with- 
out change in price to the ‘consum- 
ers, or that they pass on increases, 
with additions, to the consumers. It 
is a bad habit to get into, one not 
entirely warranted by the facts. 

As producers we have nothing to do 
with the price which dealers charge 
to the consumers. It is no concern 
of ours so long as it does not jeop- 
ardize the permanent stability of the 
business, But the record of the past 
three years, the comparison of prices 
which dealers have paid farmers and 
have received from consumers, is. of 
decided interest to all of us. 

The prices on which the following 
summary is based are the prices paid 
by dealers f. 0. b. Boston for whole 
milk. They do not take into consid- 
eration surplus deductions nor the 
cost of bringing milk to Boston. Tak- 
en aS a whole they show that it has 
been give and take, sometimes with 
the advantage on one side, sometimes 
on the other. 

There has been an increase in the 
spread of the dealers in the past three 
years, an increase slightly greater in 
proportion to what the farmer re- 
ceived. A dealer or anyone else is 


entitled to reasonable compensation. 


for services rendered and there is 
no question that the cost of deliver- 
ing milk has increased. 

Since January, 1918, Boston deal- 
ers have paid less to the farmers and 
made no reduction to the consumers 
six times. The total reductions to 
the farmers were 21-8 cents. 

Twice dealers have paid less to 
farmers and made the same reduction 
to consumers. The total reduction 
was 11-4 cents to both farmer and 
consumer. 

Twice dealers have paid less to 
farmers and made greater reduction 
to consumers, The total reductions 
to farmers were 1-2 cent and to con- 
sumers 11-2 cents. 

One month dealers paid more to farm- 
ers and made no increase to consum- 
ers. The total increase was 5-8 of 
a cent, 

Twice dealers paid more to farm- 
ers and made a smaller advance to 
consumers. The total increase to the 
farmers was 11-2 cents and to the 
consumers 3-4 of a cent. 

Four times dealers paid more to 
farmers and made the same increase 
to consumers. The total increases 
were 21-4 cents. 

Four times dealers paid more to 
farmers and made a greater increase 
to consumers. The total increase to 
farmers was 178 cents and to con- 
sumers 3 cents. 

One month dealers made no in- 
crease to farmers but advanced the 
price one half cent to the consumer. 

The total decreases to farmers 
amounted to 37-8 cents. The total 
increases to the farmers amounted to 
57-8 cents. The net increase to farm- 
ers was two cents or an advance of 
23 per cent. If the percentage was 


figured on the cost at the farm basis 


it would be considerably higher. 
The total decrease to the consumer 
amounted to 23-4 cents. The total 
increase to the consumer amounted to 
61-2 cents. The net increase to the 
consumer was 3 3-4 cents or 25 per 
cent. The increase of spread for the 
dealer was 13-4 cents or 29 per cent. 
Taking these figures as a whole, 


Every Taste : 
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of a good herdsman is his ability to raise goat’ aanven? 


THE SUCCESS 


of any farmer and dairyman is his luck with his annual calf crop. The i 


prosperity of the entire dairy industry is dependent upon the calves. 
Stevens’ MilKade Calf Meal raises every raisable calf, and starts 


calves. : 

It contains no indigestible ingredients, and it provides ample min- 
eral and other essential factors that have been overlooked in other calf 
meals. 


HIGH PRODUCTION means HIGH NOURISHMENT 


A cow is only a converter, although unlike most man-made convert- — 


ers, she repairs her own wears provided the proper materials are fur- 
nished her. 

In the ordinary rations no thought or mention is made of the min- 
eral constituent of the contents. Protein and fat are all that are em- 
phasized,—apparently all that are considered. 

Now a ration containing protein and fat with the balance of the food 
elements removed, will not sustain life as long as the animal would live 


Stevens’ MilKade Calf Meal, 
Stevens’ Conditioner and 
Stevens’ “44” Dairy Ration 


contain all the food elements required to produce 
maximum quantities of milk and butter fat, and 
at the same time sustain the mineral content of 
the cow herself and furnish ample for the un-- 
born calf. : 


These rations are complete. They were conceived and perfected by 
men of long experience who have produced world record cows, and are 
manufactured under carefully controlled conditions. 

Calves and cows raised and fed on these rations will be strongly re- 
sistant to abortion and tuberculosis. s 

Your dealer will get them for you if you insist. — ey for ‘Ward 
Stevens’ on “How To Raise The Dairy Calf.” 


The Park & Pollard Co. 
(Write for booklet to Dept. H, Station B, Black Rock, N. Y.) 
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Fifty years of retailing direct to the consumer have definitely 
proved to us that no one kind or brand of Coffee will suit 
everybody. With this fact in mind, we have devoted our 
energies to the development of the various kinds which we 
have learned were requisite to the satisfaction of the greatest 
number of people. 
Careful selection, scientific blending and perfect roasting a: are 
all reflected in every brand which we earry. : 
Coronation Ib. 45c, 3 Ibs. $1.30 
A rich full-bodied coffee, notteatig roasted, always fresh from the 
roasting machines. Incomparable! c 


Boston Blend Ib. 40c, 3 Ibs. SL.I5 
For lovers of mild coffee. - : 
Alpha Brand Ib. 29c, 3 ibs. 80c 


Compare it with coffees which you buy elsewhere. 


The same care that goes into the selection and preparation | 


of our ecoffees is exercised throughout our complete stock of im- 
ported and domestie food stuffs. Through our mail order cata-. 
logue it is possible for you to order your entire household sup- 


plies of high grade foods without leaving your door. If your 
name is not already on our mailing list to receive this catalogue 
regularly this is your opportunity to put it there. Just fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to us. 

Cobb, Bates t 
& Yerxa Co. Noamearn ac... ie uuceveseuvenseceesecosens Wovaseveuhens wousoounasze: socencosenvenes; i 
You may put 

my name on your Address... aicc chit fo cu skee. dill oda ede ta 


malling list to 

recelve your monthly ~ 
MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 

Fill out and mail this coupon. - 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Grocers. 
Mail Order Department Gilbert Place, Boston, Mass. a = 


-them out with a constitutional vigor known only to properly nourished ] 
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WHY MILK * 
BY HAND? 
' “She bellows for it 
just as if it were 


her calf.” 


nd. Sound business, reasonable 
prices based on the cost of production 
and of delivery, are what will give 
stability to this great industry in 
_ which we are engaged. 


—_ . ose aii sy 
|| SOUTHERN MARKET | See 
DISTRICT : 
F. C. WARNER, Manager — 
18 South Water Street 
Providence, R. I. 


* MILK PRICES 
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_ December price in Providence con- SSS |\\\'\N yy J} 

_ tinues the same as for November ‘at —SSS— "Wh Yf Uy G 

10% cents per quart for railroad milk f SAN 

f. o.b. Providence and 11% cents for 

- nearby milk delivered. 

Producers shipping by truck from 

_ East Killingly, Conn., have let a con- 

tract for 6 months beginning Nov. 

Ist, 1920 at a rate of $18 per day and 

_ @ small monhly allowance to President 

__L. S. Barstow for supervising and col- 

lecting. These produceis netted 991% : 

cents per 10-qt. can for the first seven = 
0 


days of November and 9514 cents per URS Sl CSS 
ean for the remainder of the month. \ IZ Zp WAS 

Their net price for December will be WRG fh WMASSS Se NOE oan LE H Ht One 

_ $3% cents per can. = — Vrs g = 
- Producers shipping by truck from 

_ Foster Cener, R. I. have closed a con- 
_ tract for the same § months at 12 
cents per can, receiving the same 
_ price as Killingly producers through 
y 


: 


| 
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_ November and continuing to receive ‘= ah 
- 95% cents per can for December. “A girl sixteen years old does my milking. The cows are milking as well as by hand. 
_ Producers along the Sea View line One fresh cow bellows for it as if it were her calf.” —Harry J. CaAMBLE, 


ie accent Dae ais tbat Please Your Cows With a Perfection 


_ price continued through December 


_ givimg a net price for November as ID you ever hear of a cow Your boy or girl can milk with the Per- 
_ foliows: Aquidneck Dairy Associa- & Ree fection as well as vou can 
_ tion 10 1-3 cents; Island Creamery 10 bellowing for a milking y : 


Speen ctkaer act iin Go. ‘t0scents. At the same time you are pleasing 


ANNUAL MEETING OF PROV! machine as if it were her calf? your cows you are pleasing yourself. 
: Penee MARKET ASSOCIATION Owners frequently tell us that Perfection returns its cost in less than 
aM t the Annual Meeting of the Provi- z 4 : 

P dence MearketAamidistian, held Wed- their cows actually bellow for the 2 Year In wages saved. It saves you 


; ; : % time and drudgery. Your cows will 
Be sence the Gar onan Perfection just as they do for like it. “Contented cows mean more 
__ were elected for 1921: President E. W. their calves. milk. Most owners find their cows give 
_ Theinert; SecretaryTreasurer, B. F. more milk when milked with Perfec- 


_ Munroe; Sales Committee, ©. J. But is it any wonder? The Perfec- tion. Why wait any longer? Get a 
_ Abell, Lebanon, Conn.; S. Leroy Car- lion’s way of milking is so much like Perfection | 
_ penter, Wakefield, R. I.; William F. 9 *, 8 EC 

: Bee ay so windham, Goun.; ahd the calf’s that it is called the perfect Write For Booklet 

Alfred B, Carr, Summit, R. 1 copy of the calf. The gentle suction fol- Write for the booklet, “What the 
: eae of ie 20 on ae lowed by a downward squeeze, followed Dairyman Wants to Know.” It tells in 
ee Oo the Providence Market were ° e = 7 slica 

See recabhted ty dulorates who Saditad by a period of rest exactly duplicates detail why Perfection milking means 
Stee wsiehicnt ounosinue ldaylieht. sav: the calf’s ‘milking. contented cows. We'll also send the 


names and address of the Perfection 
owners near you. 


_ ing, a resolution urging Congress to 


~ 


place a protective tariff on butter, and You can please Se oN with a Per- 


é eae Ee aituc iealen semmarniites: toes. fection. They will prefer to be milked Why Milk By Hand? Cows prefer 
_ tablish the rating plan in the Provi- by the Perfection rather than by hand. the Perfection. 
_, Menee Market. 


|The Board of Directors of the Perfection Manufacturing Company 


_ Aqguidneck Dairymen’s Association at 456 S. Clinton St. 2141 E. Hennpuin Ave. 
_ Newport, R. I., recently voted to adopt Syracuse New York Minneapolis, Minnesota 
_ the NEMPA Rating Plan January 1st, 
_ 1921, and to purchase milk from their 
producers on a butter fat basis begin- 
: ning March 1, 1921. We wish them 


_ success in their forward step toward 
better business methods. 

2 ORGANIZATION 

_ vMiss R. A. Freeborn has been se- 
- oured as Office Assistant for the Frov- 
lence Office and is prepared to fur- 
ish information and handle the busi- 
3 of the office whenever the Mana- 
is at work in the field. 
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USINESS farmers will meet the condis 

tions of the readjustment period by re- 

ducing the cost of their 1921 crops. This can 

be done with increased yields at a lower cost of 

. production by the liberal and wise use of NEW, 
-ENGLAND FERTILIZERS. 

NEW ENGLAND ANIMAL FERTILI- 
ZERS contain Bone, Blood and Meat Meal 
mixed with chemicals and high grade German 
Potash of our own importation—the only kind 
of Potash in these fertilizers. They provide 
plant food in most available forms. Their res 
liability and results mean profitable crops. { 

We have high grade fertilizers for all crops, 
Send for booklet containing valuable records 
for farmers. 


NEW ENGLAND FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 


Boston Massachusetts 


NEW. ENGLAND 


| Animal Fertiliz ers 


INCREASE YOUR 
BANK ACCOUNT 


” ENGINE BURNS KEROSENE 
WITH 


Firewood Selling at the Highest Prices Ever Known 


And with a coal famine in New England, it will pay you to make 
plans to cut and fit all the firewood you possibly can. This is 
the easiest way for you to make money, and there is 
nothing better to saw it up with than one of our 


MOUNTED SAWING OUTFITS 
This is Your Opportunity To Add to Your Bank Account 


Ask for Catalogue 4S 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. 


1 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


js DAIRYING PAYS 


If You Feed 


Ra 
i dic G \! International Special Dairy Feed 
mS WHA Z At the New Rock- bottom Price 


we We have slashed the prices on International Feeds 

é +7 both ways from the middle. Of course we are taking 

a loss, but we are ready to do this to play the game 

with the thousands of feeders who have so whole- 
heartedly approved International Feeds for years. 

Don’t take the price drop in your dairy products too seriously. The cut we 

have made in price on International Special Dairy will allow you to feed it 

at the same old good margin of profit. Same feed, same quality, at asmash- 


ing drop in pric 
a ag _ International Special Dairy Feed is Guaranteed 


to produce more milk than any other feed of similar anal- 
ysis. You should get two more quarts of milk per day 
from each cow. 

Remember that this feed is priced down to produce milk at a profit 
on the prices you secure, Write us direct for full information if 
you have no International dealer near you. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED —A live agent can quickly sell several 
cats of feed in each vicinity at this new, low price. Write for details. 


{NTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


_ soon as possible. 


With the prospect of a record break- 
ing attendance at the annual meeting 
Jan, 25 and 26, it will be necessary for 
all those who intend to come to say 
so in advance and to take certain nec- 
essary steps to help the “machinery” 
of the meeting run smoothly. A con- 
siderable part of the success of the 
gathering will depend on the details 
of entertainment and the central office 


is endeavoring to do its part to make - 


the two days pleasurable as well as 
profitable to those who attend: 

Certain things must be done by all 
who attend. First they must have 
proper credentials and make their 
reservations for the banquet and for 
hotel accommodations, if desired. The 
regular voting members of the corpora- 
tion, county presidents or their alter- 
nates, will be provided for without 
further action on their part. Banquet 
tickets will be reserved and hotel ac- 
commodations secured for all who are 
officially on record in the central office 
as voting delegates. 

It is highly probable that the wives 
of some of these delegates will wish 
to attend the banquet and evening 
meeting. We hope they will; the more 
of them the better meeting it will .be. 
But it will be necessary for them to 
send in reservations for banquet tick- 
ets and for hotel accommodation if 
desired. The Commonwealth Hotel, 
close to the place of meeting, will be 
the headquarters of the association 
and as many as possible of the dele- 
gates will be located there. 

A considerable number of locals 
have voted to send delegates to the 
annual meeting with expenses paid. 
The central office has no complete rec- 
ord of who these delegates are and 
can make no provision for them un- 
less notified especially. All such del- 
egates are urged to make their res- 
ervations with the central office as 
It is especially de- 
sirable that prompt reservations shall 
be made for banquet tickets, as ar- 
rangements are being made with ,a 
caterer and the number to be served 
must be known well in advance. 

It is probable, also, that a large num- 
ber of members will attend without 
being especially designated as dele- 
gates from any association. They, al- 
so, should make their wants known 
at once so that they can be provided 
for. No special form of reservation 
is necessary but all who desire tickets 
for the banquet or that hotel accom- 
modations shall be reserved, should 
notify W. P. Davis, assistant manager, 
at the central office as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The exact price of the banquet tick- 
ets cannot be announced yet. Fall- 


‘ing prices in foods make caterers un- 


willing to set a price much in advance. 
In former years the price of the ban- 
quet tickets has been $3 per plate. It 
will not go over that this year and it 
may be a little less. But remember 
this—all reservations for the banquet 
must be made before Jan. 20. The 
tickets can be paid for at the meet- 
ing. No money need be sent with the 
reservation, 

When you come to Boston go at 
once to the meeting place at Ford Hall. 
We will be there to,welcome you _ and 
have you properly registered for the 
meeting. With so large a gathering 
this registration will be a necessity. 
Voting members will be provided with 
proper credentials in advance but it 
will be well for them to present them- 


. selves Pat regitiigation as soon as t th 


- members of the association who are 


“plan is proposed. But to me it seems 


; ae 


slwhs 


arrive. We want to know who is he 
as soon as possible. They should 
present their credentials to the 
dential committee as soon as Bossi le 
after arrival. yf 

Ford Hall, where the meetings wi wi ill 
be held, is located at the corner of 
Bowdoin Street and Ashburton Place. 
This is near the State House, No one 
should have any difficulty in finding ‘it. 
easily, and we wish to reiterate ur- 
gently to come there at once on arriv- 
ing in Boston. \ : 

Those who come as regular “dels 
gates representing locals should make 
known that fact on arrival. No spec- 
ial credentials will be required of 
them, but we want to know who they — 
are. We want to know, too, all those 
locals who are so wide-awake to the 
value of the association that they want — 
to be personally represented at the 
big meeting. a 

The meetings will be open to all 


in good standing. All. who come on 
their own account will be asked to 
register so that they can be put on 
record as attending. Each person, 
whether a voting delegate, a delegate 
from a local or simply a member who 
come from his own interest in the as- 
sociation, will be given a ticket ad-— 
mitting him to all meetings. 

In the past it has not been the cus- 
tom to admit the wives of members as 
they do not come strictly in the class 
of members of the association in good 
standing. The banquet and evening 
meeting will be the only time whe 4 
non-members will be admitted. The 
only exception is in the case of county 
agents and other guests. We do not 
think that the wives will raise any ob- 
jection to this rule as there is plenty 
to do in Boston while their husbands 
are spending long hours in the dis- 
cussion of rating plans, market milk 
standards, ete. But we hope to see 
many of them at the banquet. 

a a 


VIGOROUS PROTEST 


(Continued from Page 4) 


New England Dairyman it seems that 
all locals and nearly all members are 
very much in favor of the surplus 
rating plan. As yet there seems to be 
no opposition, I wonder why? Can it 
be that ours is the only local to record 
a protest vote? Are we wrong? Are 
we selfish, or is someone else a little 
selfish? 

“I doubt if the majority have ae 
the subject very much consideration. 
Of course everyone knows why the 


that better satisfaction and just as 
even a supply would result by paying 
more during what would naturally be 
a “short period,” as of course has 
been the custom to a certain extent, 
only perhaps make the difference me i 
pronounced. : 
“The November Dairyman says ‘It 
is manifestly unfair that he who pro- 
duces evenly should suffer because 
other dairymen produce unevenly.’ 
it unfair? Let us see. How does he 
produce evenly? The-chances are 10 
to one that he is a big fellow who, 
just as fast as his cows begin to dry, 
sells them and replaces them with 
fresh ones. From whom? Why, t 
little fellow who needs some mon 
and thereby is induced to sell, 3 
than Meety. right in ea 


hee 


4 
oN ee ay 


F 


eee to raise aad breed cows knows 


freshen just when he wants them. This 
year my cows might come along all 
right and insure an even supply; next 
year they would all freshen in the 
flusp season, unless they were held 


ee when a loss would ensue with a 


_ possibility of spoiling entirely some of 
the best cows. 


“The Dairyman also says: This 


amount will be the quanity that each 


By 
ue 


producer furnished during the three 


- eonsecutive months when his dealer 


had the least surplus.’ Now I might 
at that time be selling 400 pounds of 
milk per day, my largest amount, and 


my neigbor 200 pounds, his smallest 


- amount for the year. 
_ iater, in the surplus season it would 
be reversed. 


*u 
ig 


400 pounds per day. 


Six months 


I would be selling my 
smallest amount, 200 pounds per day, 
and my neighbor his largest amount, 
I would get full 
price for all my milk and he would 
get a surplus price for 200 pounds or 


half of his milk, -And, believe me, that 
_ price would not be very high in April, 


May and June. when you stop and 


think that more than one-half of all 


i‘. 


October milk was surplus. 
“Hyvery dairyman and breeder who 
has the best interest of the business 


vi, at heart is and has been trying for 


years to produce the most milk in 
te ‘short period’ with various de- 


a es of success, usually with few de- 


ation, Iet us co-operate. 


- arate evident. 
_ Of course this plan would be a grand 


Ff thing for the even producer who never 


raises stock and seldom keeps a cow 
from one lactation period to another 
and always buys and sells to keep his 
‘production even. But I fail to see 
pie benefit to the fellow who, in order 
to replenish his own and the other 
fellow’s herd, raises a few cows right 


j Saige and has them freshen as often 


as possible, who you must all admit is 


just as necessary to the business as 


iB the Great Big Even Producer. 


“This being ® co-operative organiz- 
Let each of 


_ us-stand our share of the loss as well 


< 


Ge 


ri 
uy 


itp 


as the gain. Let the even producer 
stand his share of the surplus with 
the: other fellow, the fellow who makes 


ossible for him to be an even pro- 
_ ducer. 
“One other thing; every dealer 


3 would need extra clerks which would 
a a ee be paid for by the produc- 


aia This money would go a long way 
_ toward reducing the surplus loss; be- 
sides we are already paying for too 


~ Dike clerks. 

me “In conclusion I would suggest that 
a every man who goes to Boston, goes 
ns with the determination to register a 


vote that will set at rest for all time 
_ any thought that this, the N. E. M. P 
RAs ‘the greatest organization in New 
England, will harbor for a moment 


Mg any plan or suggestion that would give 


om or a part of its members any ad- 
“vantage over the others, or would 
give one member more at any time 


Biccs his milk than another member, who. 
_ through no fault of his own but in 
or ‘spite of his efforts happens to produce 
me surplus milk in a flush season.” 


how impossible it is to have them 


Louden WN 
Experts Help 
You Plan Your 


Barn Improvements 


Keep down the cost of labor and materials, yet build so that your 
needs will be fully, met for years to come. Louden Barn Plan 
Service does away with costly and trouble-making guesswork. It 
gives you a well balanced barn in which every detail is made to 
contribute its full share toward thadaily saving in chore work, con- 
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William Louden 
established his free 
Barn Plan Servicein 
1907 — the first serv- 
ice of its kind in the 
country. 


a plan with suggestions that will exactly fit your conditions and 
send you blue prints. No charge or obligation. 


venience, and the health and comfort of the stock. 


Write us what kind of a barn you have in mind, the number and 
kind of stock to be housed. Our barn plan experts (the strongest 


And after you have carefully considered the plan of constructing 
your barn let us show you how Louden Labor Saving Barn 
Equipment will save you many a dollar in running it—for years 


organization of barn building specialists in America) will work out 


to come. 


% Louden Equipment Saves Half the Barn Work 


Louden Stalls and Stanchions save time and labor in handling 


bring the feed for 20 cows at a single trip. Louden Detachable 


cows morning and evening. Louden Built-Up Manger Curb Water Bowls do away with turning the cows out to water every 


eliminates feed waste. Louden Litter Carriers make barn cleaning 
a matter of minutes instead of hours. Louden Feed Carriers 


The Louden 112-Page Plan Book—Chock full of information for the barn 
builder, Plans and pictures of 74 different barns. Chapterson mixing andusingcon- 
crete, roof construction, Cross-section details, lighting, ventilation, drainage, barn 


unbelievably. 


Get These Two Helpful Books 


arrangement and other points of vitalinterest. Don’t fail to get this book at once, 
Mail the coupon today—no charge—no obligation 


The Louden Machinery Company : 


F = er Iowa 


aoe Court Street 


2 © 


PRODUCTION COSTS 
SHOW DECREASE 


° 


(Continued from Page 1) 


per quart to families in Boston is ex- 
cessive and unjust. After. a confer- 
ence this afternoon with the New Eng- 
land Mik Producers’ Association they 
voluntarily agreed to reduce the price 
of milk to distributors 1 cent per quart 
commencing January 1, 1921. 

“The commission also endeavored to 
effect a reduction in the distributing 
charges but without success. The dis- 
tributors were unwilling or unable to 
reduce their charge for handling and 


delivering milk to the consumer, but | 


state that they are willing to pass 
along to the public the one cent re- 
duction made by the producers.” 
This stand on the part of the com- 
mission leaves our association in a 


strong position before the public. 


There are other evidences that the 
farmers have escaped any material 
criticism on the part of the public for 
maintaining the price of milk when it 
_was falling in other markets of the 
“United States, 


(Established 1867) 


Ww 


sbinatabs PLAN SERVICE and > 


With this goodwill 


both of the commission and the public 
back of us, we can look forward with 
greater confidence to reasonable prices 
for the coming months. 

Cost figures gathered by Wesley H. 
Bronson, head of the statistical de- 
partment of the association, showed 
that the cost of producing milk in De- 
cember was about one-fourth cent a 
quart less than in November. The 
total reduction in cost of production 
in the past four months was about one 
half cent. The slow but steady fall in 
retail prices of grain out in the coun- 
try will have an additional effect on 
costs of production in January. We 
cannot say just what this will amount 
to but it is possible that the total for 
the five months will show a reduction 
of a full cent. Meanwhile the farmers 
have had a slight advantage each 
month due to the maintainance of a 
record high selling price while there 
was a Slight reduction in grain costs. 

The actual cost figures secured by 
Mr. Bronson show that the grain prices 
averaged about $55 a ton in December 
as compared with about $60 a ton in 
November and about $80 a ton last 
July. There is evidence also that the 
prices are becoming more normal and 


$59.44; 


day during bad weather, and increase the flow of milk almost | 


The Big Louden Catalog—tells all about Stalls, Stanchions, Manger Divisions, 
Animal Pens, Feed and Litter Carriers, Water Bowls, Ventilators, Cupolas, 
and Garage Door Hangers, Hay Tools, Power Hoists—* Everything forthe Barn.” 


Please send, postpaid, withoyt charge or obliga- 
tion, the books checkéd below: (4407) 


(Louden Barn Plans Louden Illustrated Catalog 
I expect to build (remodel) a barn about (date) 


..Stanchions | 
i ...»Carriers...... Water Bowls ..... Animal Pens 


| Nariel case ey valrsac aa biG cee 


are more accurately reflecting the drop 


in the wholesale markets. The com- 
posite grain prices in December were 
as follows by states: Vermont $55.25; 
New Hampshire $55.02; Main $55; 
$55.90; Connecticut $52.58. They show 
a small range as compared with the 
November prices which were as fol- 
lows; Vermont $62.18; New Hampshire 
Maine $63.59; Massachusetts 
$60.02; Connecticut $57.11. 

In figuring labor costs for Decem- 
ber the same totals as in October were. 
used as it was felt that they more ac- 
curately represented conditions. At 
the present time there is a, considera- 
ble amount of “floating” labor near 
the cities and farmers can secure help 
at much more reasonable wages in 
these sections. Jn the back country, 
however, there is little additional 
labor to be had and farm wages re- 
main high, This is a condition which 
will probably change materially as 
more and more of these men who have 
been lured to the city by high wages 
go back into the country when their 
city jobs fail. This will have an add- 
ed effect in bringing down the cost 
of production through the remainder 

of the winter. 


Barn 
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THE COUNTY OFFICERS 


With pleasure we print in _ this 
issue of the Dairyman the names of 
the men who were elected to office in 
the recent meetings of the county as- 
sociations. They are men to whom 
the association as a whole is under 
obligation. They give freely of their 
time, their energy and ability for the 
good of the organization. They are 
one of the sources of its strength. 

These men are leaders in their 
own communities as shown in the fact 
that in at least three cases county 
presidents have been elected to repre- 
sent their towns in the legislature 
this year. This is an indication of 
the quality of men who are in the as- 
sociation, an indication also that the 
good work they have done in the as- 
sociation has brought out their quali- 
ties of leadership so strongly that 
their fellow townsmen have appreciat- 
ed them more fully. 

Many of the counties reelected their 
old officers but in many cases it was 
thought wise to train other men to 
take positions of leadership, retaining 
the service of the former presidents 
and secretaries as members of ex- 
ecutive committees and directors. In 
a few cases presidents declined to 
serve again owing to pressure of other 
duties. Others accepted only under 
protest as it meant considerable sac- 
tifice to them. There are a few gaps 
still in the list as recorded at the 
Central office as follows. 

Maine 

Androscoggin—President, George 
Young of Turner; secretary, F. W. 
Philbrook of Greene. 

‘Cumberland—President, George E. 
Hawkes of Gray; secretary, lL. W. 
Loring of West Pownal. 

Franklin—President, R. L. Worthley 
of Strong; secretary, R. W. Goodwin 
of Farmington. 

Kennebec—President, W. BE. Knijcht 
of Clinton; secretary, Luther W. Es- 
tey of Clinton. 

Knox—President, Frank Davis of 
Warren: secretary A. V. McIntire of 
Warren. 

Lincoln—President, L. H. Ford of 
Whitefield; secretary, C. N. Light of 
‘Waldoboro. 

Oxford—President, George Gates of 
West Paris; secretary, W. C. Thayer, 
South Paris. 

Penobscot—President, EL D. Page 
of Bangor; secretary, F. W. King of 
Charlestown. . 

Pisacatquis—Pres., F. E. Chandler 
of Dover; secretary, George B. Dow 
of Dover. 

Sagadhoc—President, L. H. Lamo- 
reaux of Richmond; secretary, H. M. 
Dingley of Gardiner. 

Somerset—President, 
rich of Pittsfield; 
Baird of Pittsfield. 

Wald-—President, F. W. Carleton 
of Wintersport; secretary, R. T. Kel- 
ley, Brooks. 

York—President, BE. lL. Smith of 
Waterboro; secretary, Oliver Earle, 
Hollis Center. 

New Hampshire 

Belknap—President, H. HE. Hayes 
of Alton; secretary, F. W. Friend of 
Laconia. 

Cheshire—President, Wesley C. Fos- 
ter of Walpole; secretary, A. H. Bar- 
rett of Keene. 

Coos—President, George C. Evans, 
of (Starking; secretary, R. Watson 
Taylor of North Stratford. 

Lower Grafton—President, A. BE. 
Russell of WHartland, Vt.; secretary 


R. J. Good- 
secretary Elmer 


Val M. Clough < of West Canaan. 
Upper Grafton—President, Fred C. 
Gorham of Newbury, Vt.; secretary, 
C. W. Woods of Littleton. fy 
Hillsboro—President, Charles. H. 
Fields of Reeds Ferry; secretary, 
Charles E. Hardy of Hollis. 
Merrimac—President, Fred T. Con- 
nor of Contocook; secretary, L. W. 
Trow of Bradford. 
Rockingham—Pres., James Mona- 
han of Bast Kingston; secretary, M. 
F. Robinson of Hast Kingston. 
Sullivan—President, U. S. Tallman 
of North Charlestown; secretary, G. A. 
Holmes of Charlestown. 


Vermont 

Addison—President, J. C. Thomas 
of East Shoreham; secretary, H. R. 
Church of East Shoreham. 

Bennington—President, O. P. Black 
of Pawlet; secretary, H. N. Williams 
of Dorset. 

Caledonia—President, P. J. Shorey 
of Wheelock; secretary, W. Arthur 
Simpson of Lyndonville. 

Chittenden—President, L. J. Rowley 
of Milton; secretary, W. F. Kennedy 
of Milton. 

Franklin—Pres., George H. Duns- 
more of St. Albans; secretary, R. D. 
M. Beebe of Swanton. 

Lamoile—President, Walter Sabin 
of Wolcott; secretary, B. E. Campbell 
of Morrisville. 

Orange—President, C. E. Dunham of 
Bethel; secretary, R. E. Burnett of 
Bethel. 

Orleans—President, H. E. Robbins 
of Derby; secretary, U. A. Harris 
of Newport. 

Rutland—President, H. J. Smith of 
Cuttingsville; secretary, C. A. Thomas 
of Rutland. 

Washington—Pres., M. L. Towne of 
Barre; secretary, Harold Marshall of 
Waterbury. 

Windham—President, H. C. O’Brien 
of Bellows Falls; secretary, 'W. L. 
Thomas of Brattleboro. 

Windsor—President, L. M. Baker of 
Springfield; secretary, Harry Sawyer 
of Chester. 


Massachusetts 
Bristol—President, Elmer Poole of 
North Dartmouth; secretary, F. G. 
Arnold of Touisett. 
Essex—President, Chauncey Glea- 
son of Haverhill; secretary, Herbert 
Lewis of Andover. 
Franklin—President, G. H. Spears 
of Greenfield; secretary, A. J. Hale of 
Shelburne Falls. 
Hampden—President, H. S. Ashley 
of Hast Longmeadow; secretary, Rob- 
ert Pease of Hampden. 
Hampshire—President, F. S. Judd of 
South Hadley Falls; secretary, W. \A. 
Parsons of Southampton. 
Middlesex—President, Roger W. 
Brown of Bedford; secretary, George 
T. Pumpelley of Nashua, N. H. 
Worcester—President, Moses R. 
Paige of Hardwick; secretary, H. 
Stanley ‘Smith of West Brookfield. 


Rhode Island 
Providence—President, B. F. Mun- 
roe of Attleboro, Mass,; secretary, 
David W. Swift of Grant’s Mills. 
Newport—Pres., Frank T. Peckham 
of Newport; secretary, Clinton B. 
Copeland of Newport. 
Connecticut 
New London—President, Wiiliam F. 
Clark of Lebaron; secretary, Fred M. 
Abel of Lebanon. . 
Tolland—President, R. A. Sikes of 
Ellington; secretary, John E. Luddy 
of Hazardville. 


Windham—Presideat, J. R. Strom- 


A Thoroughbred | 
‘Lighting Plant | 


T Built to Last 


Extra care in painstaking tasks is ap- 
plied to every step in the construction of 


Genco Light Plants. Nothing is slighted. 
Eternal I viliganee is the policy in the plant where the Genco — 
Light is made. This extra care in the factory means extra 


wear on the farm. 
A Dependable 


Fencodi wed. Lighting Plant 


It is the aii, aan te America where the engine, generator 
and batteries are all built by the same people and in the same 
factory. It is thoroughly standardized and strongly guaranteed. 


It is worth while to learn more about it. 
Send for Catalog 4E 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company, 


Somersworth, N. H. | Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufactured by General Gas-Electric Co. 
Hanover, Pa. 
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Better Steere 
Money Saved 


Sah v 
in ——— 7k es 
—cows yield more milk, hogs put on weight faster; Snir i x | 
sheep improve in quality and horses are healthier 
and more spirited, when their feed ration is balanced with 


FEED MOLASSES 


Xtravim is the farmer's, stockman’s and dairyman’s quickest 


means to save money and increase profits. Ensilage, middlings, 
shorts and dry feed mixed with Xtravim give eres ae than 
the highest quality mill feed—and at about half the cos 

7 Our booklet tells you how yqucan pr put extra dollars in 


the bank and feed your stock better. Write for free — 
copy and send us your dealer's name to day. 


Bosten Molasses Co. 
173 Milk St. 


, vel {Ute 


orge R. Little of palleodtee 


DISTRICT 
_ B.D. LULL ,Manager 
393 Main St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


(Springfield, 1014 cents per at. 
_ Webster, 10% cents per at. 
_ Worcester, 87 cents per 8% qt. can. 
These prices are f. 0, b. market 
rices and subject to deductions for 
hauling and in some instances can 
charge. 
_ The markets in this territory dur- 
“ing the month of November were in. 
, rather healthy condition. Supply, 
mparatively cleaned up, but suffi- 
t to meet the demand. Usually 
ng November these markets are 
; of milk, sometimes so much so 
at the outside supply is drawn on 
@ great extent. This year, how- 
, the local supply was ample, in 
taba thruout the month, Since 


being consumed as whole milk. 
ord comes in from the country 
hat many dairies are increasing their 
; yutput at this time from 10 to 40% 
and are expecting to increase more in 
the near future. This fact does not 
look exceedingly promising for a 
althy market condition. The pro- 
ucers of milk, like the producers of 
ther lines of goods, must realize that 
the public is not in a position to pur- 
chase goods as they have been doing 
ring the last two years. Industry 
is slowing down in all branches, due 
lack of orders, help is being laid 
id the people haven’t as much 
to spend as they have been 
g. 
n the Worcester Market a similar 
rplus plan to the Springfield plan 
ar the one that was used in the 
Worcester Market last season will un- 
doubtedly be used again this season. 
ie Holyoke Market Committee is at 
4 esent working on a marketing 

agreement with the dealers in that 
sity. This agreement takes into ac- 
ic ount a surplus arrangement which is 
sed on a ratng plan. On Monday 


th a for eestor But some 
points. were not cas hicsisaie ey 


to meet 1 wih the Market Commins to 
work out these Teg 


from the standpoint of the pro- 
rs, Especially have the produc- 
appreciated the work of the aise 


New EOE Ce seabcate ee 
ern New York—President. Dr. 


7 Dec. 20th, the Market Com- . 


The Larrowe Milling Company 
1904 Larrowe Bldg., Detroit; Mich. 


Larrojeed & 
Rutieantee 


“You Get More Milk 
or Your Money Back’’ 


ST ETT TTT TIT Ray 
TL PELLET 


HSTABILITY | 
COUNTS ~ 


Your Green Mountain Silo, 
with the popular hip roof, will 
never need an apology. It is built 
il to stand up permanently—just as 


any other farm building is ex- 
pected to do, Every groove and 
joint is made to fit tight—both 
for permanence and silage pro- 
tection, Every stave is treated 
in creosote preservative. Hoops 
are of extra heavy steel with 
rolled (not cut) threads, They 
cost us more but they stand 
unusual strains. Doors fit like 
a safe—always tight. Wooden 
Jadder rungs; no iron to frost 
the fingers, Green Mountain 
Anchorage system holds silo 
absolutely firm and upright. 

A beautiful silo—with nut- 
brown side walls and _ bright 
red cedar roof. Write today for 
detailed circulars. Special in- 
ducements for early orders. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., CO, 
354 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VT. 


eT WILD RRS EG AMET 


Will It Stand?YES 


Many Imitations tive lts Barerority 


How Much Milk Will it 


Produce? 


That’s what counts in buying your feed. 
Not how much it costs but how much milk it produces. 
How much profit it puts in the bank. 


You will find that the extra milk you get from Larro pays 
not only the extra first cost, but makes you a nice profit 
besides. You can afford to pay three or four cents more - 
to feed a cow when you get a quart or two more milk. 


Remember, that no matter how much milk your cows 
are now giving, you are assured that with Larro they 
must give more—or you get your money back. 


Write for the names of successful dairymen in your 
neighborhood who use Larro year after year for just 
one reason—because it makes more money for them. 


] / 
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“LG Le T takes time to mix special feeds and in the 
absence of the most careful selection and 
tests you can’t be sure of the ingredients. Let 

us take the trouble off your hands and give youa certainty! 

For 17 years Union Grains has been made to the same splendid formula. 
Hundreds of dairymen—feed experts themselves—have tested it against the 
best of home mixed feeds—and then adopted Union Grains for good! They 
know it pays! 

For the man who appreciates the good business of feeding good feed to good 
stock and who has plenty of other work to do Union Grains is a God-send! 

Try a load now! 


Ask for a Union Grains Cost Sheet. It will show you where your 
profit comes from, and help you spot the ‘‘boarders’”’ in your herd. 


Other Ubiko Products: Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko Buttermilk 
Egg Mash, Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash, Ubiko Pig Meal. 10 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO., Dept) Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kote dy, Sea 
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You Build But Once—Be - 


Sure You Plan It Right 


\ 


'\ Ifthe barn is not built right, if it is not 
correctly planned, it may lose you money 
every day. 


Mistakes on paper are easily rectified, and build- 
ings on paper are readily moved, 


Once the barn is built, changes can be made 
only at great expense. 


It pays to plan a remodeling job, or a new dairy barn, on 
paper, before the foundation is dug, before the carpenters come, 
before actual work is begun. 


A barn correctly designed and built right in every detail 
is a constant money maker, a constant money saver, and a’ 
constant source of satisfaction to the owner and his men. 

To help our customers and others get the best barns possible at the | 

least cost, we years ago established the Jamesway barn plan service under 
direct supervision of Mr. W. D. James, known as the leading dairy barn 
authority in the United States, 
' Associated with him in this department are architects, a consulting 
engineer of unusual experience, a large force of skilled barn designers and 
draftsmen, barn experts in charge of divisions of the field force, and in the 
field, more than 60 men who practically, every day, are being consulted by 
farmers on remodeling and other barn problems, drawing preliminary 
plans and reporting new ideas and unusual conditions. 

For years, Mr, James and his associates have studied dairy barns — 
every year they have planned, or helped to plan thousands of dairy buildings. 

The experience and help of these menis yours for the asking. No 
charge is made excepting when complete plans and specifications are ordered. 


Barn Book Free 
< v4 Much of their experience, and the best of their ideas, 


arein a 320-page book sent postpaid on request, 


Write us now. Tell us what barn probleme are 
bothering you; perhaps we can help solve them. 


If you want the book, ask for Jamesway book No. 37. 


James Manufacturing Company, Sort Athinson. Wisconsin 


ames Way 
Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Barn 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPANY 


New England Distributors, 12 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


COW COMFORT and 


COW INVIGORATOR 


THE REAL COW TONIC 


SAVE THE CALVES 
Colic in Calves takes them off 


Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 


for new-born calves 


Dr. Daniels ARGET 
for Garget in Cows 
UDERKREAM 

for Caked and Hard Udders, 
Sore Teats. 


FEYER DROPS 
for Milk Fever 


Get any of these comforts at your dealers, with free Book on 
Cows, or send direct to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


iT WILL BE TO YOUR INTEREST 
AND OURS TO MENTION THE 


Se, 
The origina) 
Record Association and best breeders. Will 
identify your live stock and aid you in keep- 
ing breeding stock and production records, 
Bamples free. C,. H. DANA COMPANY. 

S5 Mote Street WEST LEBANON, N. @. 


New England Dairyman 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


. 4 
Subject to Surplus Bin: 
At R. R. Stations—Outside Massachusetts Sahl 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40Qts. 40 Qt. 
3 41-60 696 1.770 3.366 _ 3.9 
2 61-80 .679 1.755 3.021 + 5 8! 
5 81-100 672 - 1.731 3.293 
6 101-120 -665 1.716 3.260 
7 121-140 658 1.696 8.231 
8 141-160 -646 1.682 3.197 
9 161-180 .639 1.667: 3.169 
10 181-200 .632 1.648 3.145 
11 201-220 .625 1.633 3.117 
12 221-240 -619 1.608 3.088 
13 241-260 -607 1.604 3.070 
14 261-280 .600 a 1.589 3.041 
281-300 598 1.580 3.018 
At R. R. Stations—Inside Massachusetts 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 
1 & 1-20 839 * 2.096 3.940 
2 21-40 -739 1.858 3.504 
3 41-60 711 1.785 3.366 
4 61-80 ~.704 1.766 3.327 
5 81-100 .697 L751 3.293 
6 101-120 -691 1.726 3.260 
7. 121-140 .689 17a2 3.231 
8 141-160 677 1.702 3.197 
9 161-180 670 1.683 3.169 
10 181-200 .668 1.668 3.145 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect During November, 1920 ~ 
Schedule is Based on 10c per qt. F. O. B. Boston 
At R. R. Stations Outside Massachusetts 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40Qts. 40Q 
3 41-60 -738 1.876 3.566 
4 61-80 UTZ 1.862 3.527 
5 81-100 714 1.837 3.493 
6 101-120 “107 1.822 3.460 
7 121-140 -701 1.803 8.431 
8 141-160 .689 1.788 3.397 
9 161-180 682 1.773 3.369 
10 181-200 a 61D 1.754 8.345 
11 201-220 *~ .668 1.737 3.317 
12 221-240 -661 ay pb 8.288 
13 241-260 649 1.710 8.270 
14 261-280 642 1.696 8.241 
15 281-300 641 1.686 3.218 
At R. R. Stations Inside Massachusetts 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 
1 1-20 -882 2.202 4.140 
2 c 21-40 «182 1.964 3.704 
3 41-60 -754 1.892 3.566 
4 61-80 -T47 1.872 3.527 
5 81-100 -740 1.857 8.493 
6 101-120 733 1.833 3.460 
tf 121-140 Alig! 1.818 3.4381 
8 141-160 719 1.809 3.397 
9 161-180 13. 1.789 3.369 
10 181-200 fil d 1.774 3.345 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect During November and December, 1920 
Subject to Surplus 
At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts 4 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Ca 
3 41-60 .781 1.982 8.766 4.3 
4 61-80 .764 1.968 8.727 
5 81-100 .757 1.943 8.693 
6 101-120 .750 1.929 3.660 
7 121-140 .743 1.909 3.631 
8 141-160 .781 1.894 8.597 
9 161-180 .724 \ 1.880 8.569 = 
10 181-200 .71T - 1.860 8.545 121 
11 201-220 .710 1.845 8.517 08 
12 221-240 .703 1.821 8.488 .05 
13 241-260 .692 1.816 8.470 03 
14 261-280 .685 1.802 8.491 0 
15 281-300 .683 1.792 3.418 3.97 
. At R. R. Stations Inside Massachusetts 4 
Zone ~ Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 b= CE 
1 1-40 .924 2.308 4.340 ‘46 
2 21-40 .824 2.070 3.904 
3 41-60 .796 1.998 8.766 
4 61-80 .789 1.978 3.727 
5 81-100 .782 1.964 8.693 
6 101-120 .776 1.939 8.660 
q 121-140 .774 1.924 3.631 
8 141-160 .762 1.915 8.597 
9 161-180 .755 1.895 8.569 
10 181-200 .753 1.881 8.545 


[ on 


, J v nd ee 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect During January, 1921 


- 
Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay the aver 
price for creamery extra butter as quoted by the Boston Chamber of Co 
merce for the month. This price per pound or per point shall be added to e 
0.1 of 1% above 3.7% and deducted for each 0.1 of 1% below 3.7% for e 
ewt. of milk so purchased. - 5 
Where farmers furnish cans between the farms and R. R. or milk st 
a premium of 2.8¢ per cwt. is paid. f t % 
Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the 
spection of receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping f 
These prices include deductions for War Tax on freight, 
‘ . PN TAA ‘€ 
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“(Continued from Page 1) 


at higher price to its patrons sev- § 
eral months in the summer than the : h 1e a @) a \" , ce ee 
M. P: A. required. These over- § : 


ents totalled more than enough 
set the lessened price on Novem- 


milk and it ted that | oe y ‘ ‘ 
oer | Your own grain ration may 


ei i high f{ 4 
ae uence | ae be getting every pound of 
ik. : milk out of your cows that 
the sales committee refused to sanc- f 


‘such a view of the situation, as § they can give. 


policy is fixed against any varia- 


1 of prices. It stood firm in its pol- f Ge 
y of “one price to all” and in good j But have you figured feed 
h to other dealers voluntarily and §& : ¢ ? 
romptly released them from obliga- § atin against milk ° 
tion to pay-for November milk on the 


ricted surplus charge back basis. ai You may be astonished to find 
dealer is free to pay for Novem- f& ; 
milk on the full surplus charge that for each dollar you spend 
ek plan of the summer months, mak- 
such adjustments with his pat- ' e 
for feed you are getting a re 
ns as are necessary. i 100 Lbs. £ 
; | NICOR turn of only $2 or $3 in milk. 
NEW DATE OF ISSUE : U N : 
Beginning with this number the ees! RATION : Where Unicorn iS fed, $1 paid 
ryman will be issued the first of jf f f d b D f 
month and will be mailed to the or ree rings you a return o 
ers as soon as possible there- : 3 
bse $4 or $5 in milk. 
making this change in the time ; 
issue it will be possible to give the Your own ration may be get- 
es for the current month and the o ° ° ° 
tory of the negotiations of the cuanantesn ting the milk, but it 1s not 
committee. We believe that the f PROTEIN 247% FA u ° 
mbers are entitled to know about eens alles ele eta we getting the profit. 
@ negotiations in full and as Cc H AP In "2 CO. 
kly as possible after the negotia- — : \ ‘ 
Ry as possible atte HAMMOND, INDNG/ Change to Unicorn. Get the 
In a general way the information — same amount of milk, with 
ut prices for any month has 7 
ached the members through daily [] 4 ett come pedveeas7a3s —-«: LeSSMoney spent for feed. The 
ad weekly newspapers and our good oe dina yh La iene mane 1 fi i 
d the New England Homestead  f{ = = caplet ‘ 5 i i 
ve no way of knowing how many | of Unicorn, fed straight. Saving 1s Ciear pro c 
bers were actually reached in this 
and how many remained without 
rmation regarding prices for the : * CHAPIN & COMPANY 
ent month, We do know that such f Chi 
rmation as could be sent out § 1cago 
gh these channels was not de § New England Office at-Boston 
d enough to always give the farm- 


the right idea of what was being § Dept. X, 131 State Street, cote Mass. 
e by the sales committee. i a —— 
Under the new plan of publishing === aan — a a 


Dairyman the first of every month 
will have an opportunity to talk di- 
ly to every member of the asso- 


ea oS ee 
ion and explain in full the market 
jons which made changes in 
rice necessary. During this period 


enerally falling prices it is doubly 


rtant that every member should SEY 7 é <n Plays 2 
ully informed immediately of the . Sass CREAMERY 
situations as they develop. P UMPS and .  & EQUIPMENT. 


bably there never has been a 


| Hme in this association when there WATER SYSTEMS 


eater need for dealing at length, 


n more detail than the Home- with Motors or Engines : brian ACHINES 
d or newspapers can give, with the PUMPS TO PUMP : CORK BRICK 


plex situation which has arisen in EE 
he milk market. If we can succeed | ANYTHING ; 

a satisfying the members that the that can be pumped 
nges and readjustments which have Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


made at this time were a nec- 
ity and represented good business WOOD SAWING 
nent, this issue of the Dalryman 
have fulfilled its purpose. OUTFITS 
TLAND COUNTY SECRETARY [Get our price if you are im the | TOF ee 6 BALED SHAVINGS 


A Full Line in Stock of All the Above 


ey ee county olosrs came > , Write for Catalog and Prices E iS S TED % The Best BEDDING For Cows 
attention too late to make a : : 


y 5 CHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY Sea ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
ge in the list as printed on Page A> at 
aM Ae 15 Custom House Biseets Boston Gas Sy Write for Delivered Price im Car Lots 
this issue. The secretary of 33 Canal St., Providence, R SAAN ae . 


: 15’ Exchange St., Portland, Me. NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. [wit l4 434 
Sal we BSBOCIAtION BOTTOM PRICE aa aaa eee! BALED-SHAVINGS. 
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SOUTHERN MARKET DISTRICT 
Continued from Page 7). 


Secretaries of all Locals in the 
Southern District should forward their 
Record Books to the office so that 
1920 accounts can be posted and 1921 
accounts opened, 

1921 LOCAL OFFICERS 
The following locals have’ reported 
holding rheir Annual meetings and 
elected officers for 1921: 

New Bedgord, Mass.—President, 
Elmer M. Poole, North Dartmouth, 
Mass.; Secy-Treas., John A. Cornell, 
South Dartmouth, Mass. 

Bozrah, Conn.—President, Elijah S. 
Abel, Yantic, Conn., R. F. D.; Secy.- 
Treas., Nelson Stark, Fitchville, Conn. 

No. Stonington, Ct.—President, Ells- 
worth Gray, No. Stonington, C.; Secy- 
Treas., H. Frank White, No. Stoning- 
ton, Ct. 

Johnston, R. I.—President, Raymond 
C. Colwell, 805 Hartford Ave., Prov., 
R. IL; Secretary, Asa Tourtellot, Ol- 
neyville, R. I.; Treasurer, James BE. 
Waterman, 94 Cherry Hill Ave., Ol- 
neyville, R. I. 

Pippin Orchard, R. 1I.—President, 
Charles Brayton, Hope, R. L; Secy- 
Treas., T. H. Lawton, Hope, R. I. 

Rehoboth and Seekonk, Mass.— 
President, B. F. Munroe, Attleboro, 
Mass., RFD; Secy-Treas., Ivory W. 
Kimball, Rehoboth, Mass.. Delegate to 
Boston Meeting, W. A. Martin, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

Danielson, Conn.—President, L. S. 
Barstow, Killingly, Ct.; Secy, Jacob L. 
Spaulding, Danielson, Ct.; Treasurer, 
Chas. M. Adams, Killingly, Ct. 

Hampton, Conn.—President, Jerome 
Woodward, Hampton, Ct.; Secy- 
Treas., J. J. Lewis, Hampton, Ct. 

Plainfield, Conn.—President, John E. 
Tanner, Moosup, Conn.; Secy-Treas., 
Nathan Exley, Plainfield, Ct. Dele- 
gate to Boston Meeting, Pres. Tanner. 

Scotland, Conn.—President, C. F. 
Brenn, Scotland, Conn.; Secy-Treas., 
Gerald Waldo, Williamantic, Ct., 
RFD 2. 


WESTERN MARKET DISTRICT 
(Continued from Page 11) 
but at the same time the sales organi- 
zation of the NEMPA succeeded in 
maintaining the high level through 
this month. 

Altho producers expect some reduc- 
tion in price beginning Jan. 1st the 
sentiment of most of them is that they 
cannot stand a very great reduction 
and mee expenses, let alone make a 
profit on the business. 

The Worcester office started its 
third year Nov. 1. In reviewing the sit- 
uation from the standpoint of the past 
two years many interesting incidents 
come to mind. Certain ‘sections of 
the territory stand out as being well 
organized and working harmoniously 
and the writer cannot but again men- 
tion the fact that the well organized 
sections seem to have less trouble 
with marketing conditions than the 
more or less disorganized territory. 
Whether the trouble comes from the 
fact that he territory is disorganized 
is hard to say but there does seem 
to be a definite relation between the 
two. 

The dealers also have learned to 
work with us and as a whole we can 
find little fault with their attitude or 
conduct. Some may think they do 
this because they fear results if they 
do not, but we believe that those deal- 
ers who are fair minded and big 
enough to see the business as a whole 
realize that the producers have a per- 
feet right to organize and also it is to 
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their (those dealers) benefit to have 
them do so. 

The consumers, a third party in the 
milk industry, also seem to be satis- 
fied that the farmer must make a 
profit on his business as well as other 
industries and are willing to pay suffi- 
cient prices for dairy products to help 
put dairying on a paying basis. 

The sales committee of the various 
markets have worked untiringly to 
fulfil their obligations and we believe 
have always acted to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, putting aside 
selfish motives entirely. Like all 
others who are obliged to assume re- 
sponsibilitties they come in for a cer- 
tain amount of criticism but we be- 
lieve that many who criticize, do so 
without full knowledge of the facts 
and if they would simply acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with 
these facts would praise rather than 
criticize in a majority of instances. 

The local officers have also worked 
hard in the majority of cases to make 
this branch of the organization a suc- 
cess, and we believe are due all recog- 
nition for their work, They have 
worked without hope or desire for 
financial return and sometimes with- 
out the moral backing of their mem- 
bers, yet they have gone steadily on, 
believing that sometime these same 
men would see the light. 

At this office we realize that these 
last two years have only been a start 


towards the ultimate goal and that 


during the years to come, producer, 
dealer and consumer must work to- 
gether closer than ever before if the 
dairy indsutry is going to prosper, and 
contnue to furnish a nourishing, 
wholesome food for thousands of peo- 


* ple at a price to the consumer which 


is reasnable and that will give fair 
returns to the producer and dealer. 


NORTHERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 


CARL A. SMITH, Manager 
477 Essex St. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


The organization of the Locals was 
practically completed before the Coun- 
ty Meetings but information came late 
regarding election of officers for the 
last issue. The following shows the 
results of elections in Locals not aJ- 
ready reported: 

Candia, Pres., E. S. Colcord; Sec., 
Willis E, Lougee. 


Derry, Pres., F. G. Lewis; Sec., W. I. _ 


Martin. 

Dunstable, Pres., Arthur N. Hall; 
Sec., Peter L. Banks. 

E, Andover, Pres., E. B, Thompson; 
Sec., H. L. Thurston. 

EH. Kingston, Pres., Jas. Monahan; 
Sec., M. T. Robinson. 

Epping, Pres., J. F. Brown; Sec., D. 
Watson Ladd, Jr. 

Exeter, Pres., W. A. Stone; Sec., C. 
W.. Barker. 

Haverhill, Pres., Chauncey Gleason; 
Sec., E. M. Nason. 

Hollis, Pres., W. N. Hayden; Sec., 
E, A. Hills. 

Lawrence, Pres., Jas. C. Poor; Sec., 
Herbert Lewis. ; 

Lee, Pres., Loren S. Fernald; Sec., 
Clarence L, Fernald. 

Manchester, Pres., J. M. McManus; 
Sec., Daniel Jameson. 

Milford, Pres., Lee Kendall; Sec., L. 
A. Rossiter. 

Newmarket, Pres., Fred B. Phil- 
brick; Sec., Geo. A. Bennett. 

No. Londonderry, Pres., Geo. L. 
Dickey, Sec., F. H. Smith. 
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GLUTEN FEED makes mil 


so much, as long as they got the milk. But the very high digestibility, 
in large measure, accounts for wt. 


is pi N 

See that there is pienty of BUFFALO Cor’ 
GLUTEN FEED mixture in the feed trough in 
front of your cows—and you will understand 
why BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED is so well 


thought of on thousands of real dairy farms. 


FEED UP! 


giving us his name and address. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York & *. Chicago 
ona MANUFACTURERS OF = ©. 


BUFFALO con’ GLUTEN FEED 


(HAT 
Do you put 
' in there? 


At the fairs and dairy 
shows, many of the most suc- 
cessful dairymen tellus they 
get more dollars’ worth of 


milk out of a doltants worth of BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED, fed mixed 


with wheat bran or.millfeed, oats, etc., than any feed they know of. 


er had anybody offer a reason why BUFFALO CORN © 
pee owen ate k the way it does. 


Your dealer should have 
BUFFALO CoRN GLUTEN FEED. If he does 
not, write us for literature and sample, 
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FEED, yes. But — | 
WHAT KIND is it? 


They did not care WHY 


rtm in ees Dh 


You Know Your 
r--Mioney is Safe Here--- 


Since 1869 we have tooken after ihe needs of 
our depositors safely ann well-- dhposts of 
over $31,000,000 prove thet. Bank with us by 
mall. ; 


LAST DIVIDEND 


43% 


Wise Bees Save Honey 
Wise Folks Save’ Money 


Interest starts Jan. 10 


HOME SAVINCS BANK 


75 Tremont St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Color Sells Butter 


Add a rich ‘‘ June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It pays! 


Dandelion 


Buttertolor 


gives that even, golden shade page eas 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cents 
at any store. Enough to color 500 Ibs. 


TRADE MARK-REG.U,S.PAT. OFF, 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligamente, 
or Muscles. Stopsthe lamenessand 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can beused. $2.50 a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR,, the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Strained, Torn rae 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 


Heals Cuts, caren hoe Allay “ye = 
1.25 a bottle at dealers or deliver ence’’ 
WF YOUNG, Ing. 185 ak ef 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 


HE reason why the Unadilla sells 
two for one of any other silo in the 
East is because its patented con- 
struction keeps the silage best and 
provides the easiest, safest, most eco- 
nomical way of storing and using silage. 
The Unadilla door cannot stick or 
freeze in—it is opened automatically by 
simply raising the fastener, and gives a 
continuous opening through-which the 
silage is shoved, saving the heavy work 
of pitching over head. These fasteners 
are also the rungs of the famous Una- 
dilla door-front ladder—as easy and 
safe to climb as a stairway. Hoops 
are easily, safely adjustable from this 
ladder, keeping the silo always in 
prime condition. 
Write today for free catalog show- 
ing our labor-saving, silage-saving 
and safety construction. Learn how 
you can save on the purchase price 
by ordering this month. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., 


Box X, Unadilla, N. Y., 
or Des Moines Ia. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISER 7 
PLEASE MENTION NEW ENG- | 


LAND DAIRYMAN 


The work of this office for the 
onth has been largely devoted to the 
meeting of certain market condiions 
resulting from a great reduction in 
- consumption of milk; in at least two 
of the cities this has become serious. 

‘Figures obtained from some dealers in 
Manchester show a surplus approach- 
g 40% where the supply furnished 
by the producers would have been 
absorbed under normal market condi- 
tions. Information from routes from 
the country indicates a slghtly larger 
‘production than a year ago. When 
sales fall off tremendously it causes a 
large amount of surplus milk which in- 
variably causes trouble without some 


of the situation. 
- In Manchester on the first of the 
month the Market Committee ar- 
ranged with the dealers o allow them 
a special surplus plan with the under- 
‘standing that they were to reinstate 
all of he dairies which they had dis- 
continued on account of surplus and 
continue to handle the milk to the best 
of their ability, paying the market 
price for 105% of their sales. The 
arrangement seems to be working 
ell and meeting the crisis. 
luch comment is heard among all 
producers and some dealers regard- 
ing the December price. Among the 
majority of producers extreme Ssatis- 
ction is felt regarding the ability on 
the part of the Boston Sales Commit- 
tee in continuing fall prices for the 
remainder of the year. Among all 
there seems to be a realization that 
the Association has proved beyond a 
question of intelligent doubt that it is 
capable of meeting unusual situations 
securing for the farmers the best 
ices obtainable considering all of 
the factors that enter into he produc- 
ion of milk. There seems to be a 
_ general belief among many that a sub- 
stantital reduction in January is in- 
evitable. Market Committee meet- 
gs are being held to take under ad- 
semdn price changes and condi- 
ons pertaining to the sale of milk 
for the coming month. — 
The Findeisen producers of Law- 
rence sent delegates to this office on 
the 17th of the monh, when we were 
successful in dealing with him for his 
milk supply for the year 1921. The 
_ terms are incorporated in a written 
rreement Signed by both parties con- 
cerned and there appeared to be an 
opinion of all parties that this is the 
proper way to ro business in the 
handling of he milk supply. 
_ The Boston Office has sent W. E. 
Currier into this section for part of 
e month to see producers who are in 
arrears on dues. He has been suc- 
cessful in not only reaching many of 
this class but in securing new mem- 
bers as well. The Epping and Hemp- 
stead locals have been organized un- 


es 


igsing link on the Worcester, Port- 
land road weher some good dairies are 
furnishing market milk. 

- The County Meetings held the lat- 
ter part of Novemhber were well at- 
tended in most instances. Indications 
ere that much more interest was be- 
ig shown toward the organization 
an formerly, The writer swung 
ound New England on a circuit laid 
the Boston Office and returned 
yncouraged rhein the show- 

rested 


well defined plan is used to take care. 


der his direction and this fills in a 


THAT'S ALL. 


How many cows in your dairy 
are in A-1| health? 


REVENTION of disease is 
the firstchapter inthe gospel 
of profitable dairying. 


Not every cow in your dairy can 
make a conspicuous production 
record, but not one of them 
should be allowed to limp along 
as “poor milkers” when their 
yearly yield could be decidedly 
raised by keeping the organs of 
production in a top-notch health 
condition. 


This health program does not 
mean an expensive veterinary 
service; in most cases an ade- 
quate home treatment is simple 
and easy. The most prevalent 
cow diseases, such as Retained 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
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Her Milk Record Is 
13,227 Pounds 


AST YEAR this splendid 
5-year-old GUERNSEY, 
besides this notable mark in 
milk production, hac a butter- 
fat total of 653.4 Ibs. 


Such profitable producers 
are only found in the dairies 
where cow health is carefully 
guarded. 


oF 


Afterbirth, Abortion, Barrenness, 
Scouring, Bunch es and Milk 
Les direct] y due toa weak- 
ening cf the digestive or genital 
organs. Propor treatment will 
make them function normally. 

KOY W-KARE is distinctly a cow 
medicine; if acts directly on these 
organs, with prompt and notice- 
able results. The KOW-KARE 
treatment is so simple and inex- 
pensive, ro wonder it is so 
widely used. 

Feed dealers, general stores and 
druggists seli KOW-KARE; 70c 
and $i. 40 packages. Let us ‘send 
you our iree book, “Fhe Home 
Cow Doctér ” 


NOTE: The trade-mark name has 
been changed from KOW-KURE to 
KOW-KARE—a name more ex- 
pressiveofboth the PREVENTIVE 
end CURATIVE qualities of the 
remedy. There is not the slightest 
change in forniula or manufacture, 


Janufacturers cof KOW-KARE and BAG 


“A” Strainer Funnel 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which milk 


MUST go. 


“CO” Coarse wire screen ring for clam 
carcnuel. 


cottom pad te bottom of 
“DP” Wire Ginna 


Dr. ‘Clark ag rm ilk Strainer 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely 
pene. Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter Hew Fine 

ay Be. 

In daily use at the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural et ap be Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest 
Dairymen in the country. 

We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 

Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely 
clean milk, 


H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
Agent for Maine and N. H. 


A. E. Houston, Bath, N. H., Agent for Grafton Co., N. H. 
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HE MOVIE camera hee caught the story of the Burrell These moving pictures demonstrate the efficiency with which the 


Automatic Controller and shows why the Burrell Milker Burrell Automatic Controller regulates the suction to .the 
“Milks the Cows Clean.” The illustrations shown above are requirements of the cow at different stages of the milking, 
taken from the film of a moving-picture of the Burrell. Milker. and tothe requirements of different cows. 99 += = a # 
in actual operation. “They are selected to show the suction on During the main part of the milking or at the end of the ealee 
the teats at three distinct periods in the process of milking. ing—on easy milkers or on hard milkers—the Burrell always 
In picture No. 1, taken during the main part of the milking, gives the right suction. There is a constant balance betweenthe —_ 
when the milk was flowing freely, the gauge registered eight amount of milk flowing and the amount of suction on the teat. ies 
inches—only about one-half the maximum suction. In picture No. 3, taken between sucks, the gauge registers 
In picture No. 2, taken toward the end of the milking, when zero, showing how the Burrell Pulsator creates sharp, definite, 
the milk was flowing less freely, the gauge registered fifteen positive, intermittent periods of relief during which the teat == 
inches—the maximum suction. hangs in free air, and normal circulation is resumed, yy 


Write for booklets and complete information about the Burrell Milker. Tell us how many 
cows you have and why you are not already milking by machine, Use the coupon below, 


D.H.BURRELL & Go.INc. 


Little Falls New York 


OR, ER GER SSE A OO, COSY CS EN] SE A) Ge Gs ee ssi an ili patina ei dic (Clip Caikaon Here) FE SES CS SE OE EN EO SRY TS EA SS A SS 


D. H. Burrery & Co. Inc., Lrrrie Faris, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 1 Wave n.eeeecpeoreenee milking cows. I am not now milking by machine because.......-.ssesesne 
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50 Cents Per Your 


CONFIDENCE STRONG— 


gia 


a POLICIES ADOPTED 


a ‘We had a great annual meeting. 
‘Every county but one was ‘officially 
_ represented, and there were hundreds 
of other members present, coming to 
epresent locals, or just from their 
nterest in the association. But the 
reat majority of the members were 
at home on the farms, and can only 
set the spirit of this big meeting 
hrough their representatives, and 
hrough the Dairyman. 

‘Let us take an account of stock, 
md see just what was accomplished; 
what progress was made. 
ie possible, in this one issue of our 
paper, to go into all the details, or 
to present the various arguments 
which were made for or against var- 
fous projects, but it is right that every 
‘member should have prompt and ac- 
curate information as to what was 
one for him, by men whom he se- 


“meeting. 
- The most significant actions of the 
‘meeting. ‘was-in re-electing: practically 
he same leaders and officers of last 
- year. This is not only a sign of con- 
fidence, but an assurance that the 
‘policies under which progress has 
een made will be continued, that 
here will be no overturnings or radi- 
cal experiments tried. In the selec- 
-tion- of Dr. Little as president, a con- 
tinuance of the sane but vigorous 
policies of the past is doubly ais- 
sured. He has ‘been closely asso- 
ited with the organization since 
ts organization, and has ‘been a force 
nm the board of directors and the 
gales committee. 
_ Financially, our association made 
a fine showing. In spite of largely 
increased expenditures through the 
“high costs which prevailed, and a 
much more comprehensive program, 
the report of the treasurer. shows 
that we are about $10,000 to the good 
this year. <A striking comparison 
was made in the meeting when the 
_ managing director called attention to 
the fact that the inereased prices of 
ist year over the previous year, con- 
ering five Boston dealers only, 
t back to the farmers of New 
land 10 times the expense of run- 
ning the association. The total in- 
crease in come to the farmers 
through the work of the association 
is about $5,000,000. 
The most important vote taken in 
he mecting was to adopt the rating 
plan with instructions to the sales 
i committee to put .it into effect 
March ne This vote was taken after 
situation was presented by W. P. 
vis, assistant manager, and sup- 
ented by Fred Cc. eae mana- 


It will not 


FEW CHANGES IN LEADERS ELECTED 


Re-elections were the rule in that 
session of the meeting which was de- 
voted to the election of officers. The 
principal interest in connection with 
the election of directors was in re- 
gard to its bearing on who would be 
selected as president by the board of 
directors. George A. Phelps was 
uanimously re-elected a director at 
large. The place in the Maine dele- 
gation, left vacant by the death of 
Mr. Adams, was filled by the election 
of George Turner of Livermore. E. B. 
Thompson of East Andover, N. H. 
was also given a unanimous vote af- 
ter Stanley Abbott of Wilton had re- 
fused positively to be a candidate. 
Mark H. Moody of Waterbury was 
also unanimously re-elected. _ 


75 to 100 members. For the past 
two years he has been county presi- 
dent. He will also be a strong man 


‘on the board from his activity in the 


farm bureau movement. He is. presi- 
dent of the Twin county farm bureau, 
including Androscoggin and Sagada- 
hae counties, and is treasurer of the 
Maine farm bureau federation. He 
is also president of the Butterhill 
fruit growers’ association and a mem- 
ber of the Maine Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

Directly after the meeting the di- 
rectors met and elected Dr. Little 
president and Richard Pattee as man- 
aging director. They also re-elected 
the old sales committee, adding Mr. 
Gleason. The sales committee chose 


OFFICERS FOR 1921 


President, Dr. George R. Little, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
Vice President, Charles H. Fields, Reeds Ferry, N. H. 
Treasurer, Herbert L. Webster, West Canaan, N. H. 
M’eg’g Director, Richard Pattee, Newton Highl’ds, Mass. 


Directors at Large 
W. H. Tinkham, Warren, R. I. 
George A. Phelps, Milton, Vt. 


W. E. Knight, Clinton, Me. 4 
Directors Be * 


L. E. McIntire 
George EK. Young | 
F. A. Rogers 

E. B. Thompson 
Fred E. Gorham 
Mark H. Moody 
Chauncey Gleason 
Elmer M. Poole 
T. G. Hazard 

E. V. Theinert 

R. A. Sikes 

C. J. Abel 

Verne W. Race 
Dr. George R. Little 


East Waterford, Me. 
Livermore, Me. a 
Meridon, N. H. 

East Andover, N. H. 
South Newbury, Vt. 
Waterbury, Vt. 
Haverhill, Mass. 

North Dartmouth, Mass. 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Albion, R. I. 

Ellington, Conn. 
Lebanon, Conn. 

North Granville, N. Y. 
Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


When nominations for a delegate 
from Massachfisetts were called for 
Chauncey Gleason of Haverhill was 
nominated. He hag served as presi- 
dent since Mr. Adams’ death and in 
recognition of his services there was 
a manifest desire to have him on the 
board of directors. Henry S. Ash- 
ley of East Longmeadow, who has 
served as a Massachusetts director 


“two years, was also nominated but de- 
‘clined to have his name used as a 
* candidate. 


Mr. Gleason was elected. 
T. G. Hazard of Narragansett Pier, R. 
I., C. J. Abel of Lebanon, Conn., and 
Verne W. Race of North Granville, N. 
Y., Were all re-elected. 
Thus the only really.new-man on the 
board of directors is Mr. Young. He 
is not new in the work of the asso- 
ciation, He has been a member of 
the association since it started and is 


president of the Livermore local with 


as its chairman, George A. Phelps. 
The other members of the committee 
are Dr. Little, R. A. Sikes, L. C. Hol- 
ston and the managing director. 


BIG LOCAL MEETING 
“The best meeting I attended 


through the year was at Hoosic, N. 
Y.,” said W. E. Currier. “It was their 
annual meeting and it was a dandy. 
More than 100 were preseent, Grange 
Hall was about full; so were we 
after that fine oyster supper the 
women served. Those Hoosic fel- 
lows certainly know how to do things. 
They didn’t stop at just sending round 
notices to members. They got busy 
on the telephone and called up every 
dairy farmer in town I guess. Any- 
way there were lots of visitors and 12 
of them liked the looks of the ab- 
sociation so wel Athat they joined 
right on the ot 


REPORTS GIVEN IN 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


A business-like record in the past, a 
vigorous present purpose and high 
hopes for the future, were the domi- 
nant notes 
from officers and managers, given in 


in the various reports 


the opening session of the annual 
meeting. While many of the delegates 


were familiar with some parts of the 
association’s many-sided work, the 
reports of actual accomplishments, 
with the big projects suggested, pre- 
sented a new idea of the bigness of 
the business enterprise which the as- 
sociation is now carrying on. 

In a fitting way, the acting presi- 
dent, Chauncey M. Gleason of Haver- 
hill, opened his address with a brief 
tribute to the memory of the late 
Frank S. Adams and then brought 
forward a few of the vital problems 
which are now confronting the asso- 
ciation, including milk prices, tariff 
on dairy products, and organization 
problems. The managing director, 
Richard Pattee, reviewed the progress 
of the past year, calling attention to 
the amount of\ business which the 
association represented and the ac- 
tual cash value of the association, 
measured in terms of added returns 
to the farmers. The market district 
managers followed with reports of 
their respective districts, all showing 
generally satisfactory conditions, Mr. 
Gleason’s address was in part as fol- 
lows: mee 

“It is with a feeling of deep loss 
that we are assembled here today. In 
the death of Pres. Adams, our ‘Asso- 
ciation has lost a man who was par- 
ticularly fitted for the position, hav- 
ing been associated with enterprises 
like ours and having a wide acquaint- 
ance among agricultural workers and 
leaders. He has been taken from us 
at a time when he could do us the 
most good and when we needed him 
the most. Butt with his example be- 
fore us, let us go on endeavoring to 
complete the work which he began. 

“Several matters I wish particularly 
to bring to your attention. At the 
special session of Congress, a tariff 
on milk and cream will be proposed. 
What stand do we wish to take on it? 
Our Association through its statisti- 
cal department has figures which will 
show the difference in costs in New 
England and Canada. Should we de- 
cide to favor a tariff, we could justify 
our position with these figures. Would 
it not be well for all our New Eng- 
land dairy interests to get together 
and determine the attitude to be ta- 
ken and map out a policy to be fol- 
lowed in regard to dairy products? 

“In naming the price of milk, sev- 
eral factors must be taken into con- 
sideration:—supply and demand, abil- 
ity of consumer to purchase, value 
as food compared with other articles 
and cost of production. That the price 
may be kept within reach of the con- 
sumer, thereby insuring larger sales 
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REPORTS GIVEN AT ANNUAL MEETING 


and greater demand, let us continu- 
ally urge greater efficiency,—in labor, 
in the purchase of feed and supplies, 
in the raising of live stock and 
through systematic farm accounts. 
Unless dairying, which is the largest 
single enterprise in New England, 
can be conducted on a profitable basis, 
it will disappear. 

“Another method of price determina- 
tion is based on the value of butter 
fat in the milk and the value of skim 
milk for manufacture. In a time of 
high prices for butter, this system 
works out satisfactorily but with but- 
ter at present low levels, the differ- 
ence in price is too wide. Can we 
not find some arrangement that will 
prevent the conditions that now con- 
front us? 

“Thus far our association has been a 
bargaining concern. This works well 
so long as we have a buyer, but do 
we wish to have in mind some co-op- 
erative marketing plan, which would 
provide a market at any and all times? 
The success of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association has been re- 
markable but we have been working 
for the most part under advancing 
prices. Will we stick by the enter- 
prise and can we have and arouse 
that same enthusiasm when prices go 
the other way? Organization in busi- 
ness and the same judgment and skill 
of such leaders as have thus far 
guided us will, I believe, hold us firm. 

“At our last annual meeting, a plan 
Was proposed to advertise milk and 
thus increase its consumption. An- 
other plan will be presented for your 
consideration, which I trust will have 
your support and will work out as an- 
ticipated. In this connectiton, I would 
urge the milk producer to be his own 
best customer, using his own dairy 
products and passing all substitutes. 
I am told that if dairymen would give 
up tthe use of substitutes in favor of 
Our Own dairy products, the question 
of surplus would disappear. Isn’t this 
at least worth trying? 

“Another matter of importance to 
be brought before you, is that of 
membership and dues. We must con- 
tinue our drive for membership until 
we have enrolled all those engaged in 
the production of milk. We need tthe 
support and assistance of all. While 
the expense of our organization seems 
large it has been a good investment. 
The only way these expenses can be 
met is through the collection of dues. 
The simplest way of making that col- 
lection is through the dealer. This 
insures the regular payment every 
month and gives the management a 
basis upon which to reckon. The next 
best way is through the local secre- 
tary. If neither method seems desir- 
able, let us see that the dues are sent 
regularly to the Boston office, thus 
preventing the necessity of canvass- 
ing the territory. 

“To those of you who are not fre- 
quent visitors to the Boston office, I 
want to call your attention to the 
remarkable growth of our organiza- 
ttion. From its start four years ago 
with a few members, it now numbers 
20,448. From a small office with a 
manager and one or two stenographers 
and bookkeepers, we now have a lar- 
ger office with an assistant manager, 
office manager, publicity agent, who 
is also editor of our monthly paper 
and a statistical department. There 
are eight stenographers and book- 
keepers. In addition to these, we have 

three managers, each with an office 


and office assistant, in the market dis- 
tricts of Providence, Worcester and 
Lawrence, with others to be estab- 
lished as soon as funds and men are 
available, Also two field district man- 
agers, one in St. Johnsbury, Vt. and 
one in Cornish, Me., and two other 
field men. 

“Tt is unnecessary for me to attempt 
to express the appreciation the mem- 
bers of the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ ‘Association have for these 
workers. To them and those associ- 
ated with them belongs the remark- 
able success that has come to our 
organization.” 

ANNUAL REPORT OF 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Richard Pattee 


“We have completed a successful 
year. Our organization has grown 
in numbers, .in financial strength, in 
territory, in efficiency and in public 
confidence. We have passed through 
the formative stage and are now ready 
to go forward toward a constructive 
long time program for the marketing 
of milk. The organization which we 


. have had in mind has now been built 


up, not perfectly but in a good work- 
able form. 

“Up to the present time we have 
been developing our organization, lay- 
ing the basis for a sound and perma- 
nent financial support, winning the 
confidence of the producers and of the 
public. While we must strive con- 
tinually to maintain these things in 
full measure, I feel that the time has 
come when we can assume a different 
attitude toward our association and 
regard it more nearly as a finished 
product, a piece of machinery which 
we can use, not to settle little local 
troubles but to put into effect a con- 
sructive program of milk marketing. 
Let us go to this new task, let us 
take hold of this opportunity and do a 
real man size job. 

“It is fitting that I should review 
briefly the important progress which 
we have made since our last annual 
meeting. We are stronger in mem- 
bership, not only in actual numbers 
but through the fact that a consid- 
erable number of names have been 
taken from our books of men who 
have gone out of the dairy business 
or refused to support the organization. 
We have supplanted some practically 
useless material with live, wide 
awake, enthusiastic dairymen who will 
be a source of added strength to the 
organization. Last year we reported 
20,151 members. We withdrew by 
request 695 members and have with- 
drawn or suspended 2033 members of 
the “deadwood” class. These losses 
have more than been offset by the 
gratifying and substantial gain of 
3025 new members, leaving us a pres- 
ent actual membership of 20,448. This 
is a net gain of 297 in numbers; it is 
a much greater gain in morale. 

“We have employed two field or- 
ganizers in addition to our two field 
district managers. The time of these 
four men have been given almost en- 
tirely to organization work. Several 
new locals have been formed and some 
of the discouraged locals have been 
braced up by these men. There are 
still several thousand dairymen, scat- 
tered throughout New England whose 
membership can be secured if they can 
be reached. commend the con- 
tinuance of atic organization 


x 


_ the NEMPA desires to reach the peo- 


as this year. 

“Progress in organization _ ‘also 
been made in the number of dealers 
who are honoring dues orders from 
producers. This system is growing 
in favor. In some ways it is ob- 
jectionable in principle but it worked 
out in- practice more _ satisfactorily 
than other systems, There are a con- 
siderable number of members from 
whom we do not receive dues. The 
collection of dues 
where orders on dealers are not op- 
erative, would solve the problem, but 
secretaries do not, and my observa- 
tion is that they will not, collect. Paid 
collectors cost so much that they are 
impracticable. 

“Closer supervision of locals by 
county officers would help. I suggest, 
without recommendation, that the con- 
dition of the membership with respect 
to the payment of dues, might in some 
wise be coupled with representation 


and the payment of expenses at this 


annual meeing, so that those who 
come will represent entirely live tim- 
ber. . 

“We have another problem in dor- 
mant locals and even dormant county 
associations, or groups which so far 
as records at the central office go 
have not elected officers this year, 
The county president should be held 
responsible for the revival, re-organ- 
ization or dissolution of these locals. 
If county presidents, equipped with 
funds will not or cannot keep the or- 
ganization alive in their counties they 
should not receive more funds to rep- 
resent dead counties at these meet- 
ings, These dormant locals are a real 
problem. Supervision, encourage- 
ment, inspiration, enthusiasm, confi- 
dence and whatever else as necessary, 
must be injected. I call your atten- 
tion to these matters with the view to 
some action on your part. I suggest 
that a study be made looking toward 
the re-organization upon a district 
basis rather than upon a county, with 
representation proportionate to the 
members whose dues are paid, grouped 
in locals, who have kept their organi- 
zation alive. 

“Distinct progress has been made 
also in organization of markets. New 
marketing organizations on the 
NEMPA plan have been established 
in several cities, notably in Holyoke, 
Nashua and Brockton. This organi- 
zation should be extended~to other 
cities. Market organizations now 
existing should be strengthened. It is 
more difficult to enlist the support 
of producers near the large markets, 
than those in more remote sections. 
They have access to many dealers 
and to a direct to the consumer busi- 
ness. They are more loath to act to- 
gether Nevertheless they complain 
bitterly that their markets are grad- 
ually being absorbed by the organized 
dairymen of Northern New England. 
Some well defined marketing program 
in which nearby and distant milk pro- 
ducers can co-operate is essential. 

“The organization has also been 
strengthened by the addition of a pub- 
licity department and a statistical de- 
partment, as authorized in the last an- 
nual meeting. The publicity depart- 
ment, under the management of Harry 
L. Piper, has rendered valuable ser- 


vice and is developing its possibili- © 


ties satisfactorily. Mr. Piper has as- 
sumed entire responsibility for the 
editorial management of the New Eng- 
land Dairyman and has charge of 
newspaper publicity ,exhibits, meet- 
ings and all activities through which 
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by secretaries, - 


excessive but are now ag 
lower. If the present conditions } 
tinue through the year, the receip 
from advertising should pay the e1 
tire printing costs. AS a means of 
reaching every member of the asso 
tion once a month with a direct sta 
ment of market conditions, 
information about prices, etc,, etc. 
publication is of decided value. . 
“The statistical department is in 
charge of Wesley H. Bronson, form 
ly statistician for the federal mi 
commission, a graduate of Massa 
setts Agricultutral college with sp 
subsequent training in statistical 
at Cornell and Harvard universi 
The value of the work done by 
Bronson in preparing and maki 
studies in costs of production 
other marketing problems, cannot be 
over estimated. 
“In bringing our organization to a 
present state it has been my effort 
to departmentalize our work as mucl 
as possible, with able departmen 
heads, paying. them reasonably wel 
and holding them responsible for re- 
sults. Efficient work costs money. 
Cheap men are expensive at any pric 
We have assembled a group of youn; 
men as department heads of whom 
am proud. Keen, clean, able, like 
able fellows, all of them brimming 
over with faith and enthusiasm in their 
work, The success of the past year ‘ 
due to them. The success of the or- 
-ganization will be due to the continue 
employment of men of this type. Un 
der their management and initiative 
the possibilities of this movement will 
grow manifold, and its accomplish- 
ments will become a record oe = 
did achievement. 
“Our present organization cons 
of headquarters at Boston with a 
ager, assistant manager, office m 
ger and clerical force of seven, 
statistical department with a stati 
-cian and assistant, a publicity de 
ment with a manager and a bu: 
manager for the Dairyman. Tt 
market district headquarters h 
been established, one at Providence 
one at Worcester and one at Law- 
rence, each with an efficient mana 
and an assistant. We have twe 
field district managers, one located 2 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., and one at 1 
land, Me., also two itinerant nea or 
ganizers. No considerable addition 
to this force will be necessary durit 
this year. The work, however, ¢e 
be developed and co-ordinated and t 
made decidedly more effective. 
“We have developed this big organi 
zation. It will need perfecting he: 
and there, it will not always be com 
pletely efficient; but in the main the 
big problem of organization has be 
met and need not hereafter take 
much of our time and attention. We 
will be more free to go ahead with tl 
actual problem of marketing, unha 
pered by lack of machinery with ‘wan 
to handle problems quickly and we 
“We are now in a position nel 
we can take a prominent place in the 
development of a national dairy mi: 
keting program. We are a membe 
of the National Milk Producers’ 
eration. The federation has 
lished offices in Washington | 
permanent manager and a 
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force. President Campbell 
federation re: 
fore committ ft 


‘ion I has neti counted a plan to 
tend organization work into markets 
ich are now unorganized. R. D. 
ooper, formerly president of the New 
rk Dairyman League is in charge. 
“Substantial progress in organiza- 
on was made. Four years ago there 
ere weak marketing organizations 
or the Boston, New York and Chicago 
arkets. Today our organization has 
arketing organizations for the cities 
anding beside it well developed 
f New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
ashington, Pittsburg, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Chicago, Louisville, 
it. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Mil- 
aukee, Des Moines, Spokane, Seattle, 
ortland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
nd New Orleans,—all well organized. 
Promote National Program 
“The federation is a member of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations 
ith headquarters in ‘Washington. I 
ave attended meetings of the federa- 
tion and represented it in meetings of 
the National Board. In both organi- 
zations we can be a strong influence 
ie. Wwe wish to be. Already they look 
on uS as an organization which has 
aia a@ substantial foundation for -fu- 
_ ture work. It is one of my recom- 
a9 1endations that we take advantage of 
is situaion and help to establish 
nd develop a nation wide policy in 
regard to milk marketing which will 
e of great value in stabilizing the in- 
etry in the years to come. 

“One of the best examples of the 
nfluence we can wield in shaping 
Olicies for the dairy industry ig in 
gard to the emergency tariff, now 
der consideration. We were re- 


appear before the senate finance 
ommittee in favor of an emergency 
iff on dairy products. Our statisti- 
cian, Mr. Bronson, appeared ag our 
r resentative, simply presenting the 
cts regarding the difference in costs 
of production in. New England and 
Canada, without placing this asso- 
ation on record as for or against 
uch a tariff. The result of his testi- 
ony is a proposal of a tariff of two 
ents per gallon on milk and five cents 
' gallon on cream. We have de- 
ed to have Mr. Bronson appear 
ain until this association determines 
its policy. I suggest that as the 
ly New England wide dairy organi- 
zation, the NEMPA might properly 
call together the dairy interests of all 
e New England states, where a joint 
icy could be agreed upon and a 
efinite procedure determined. Here 
an opportunity for New England 
d our association especially to take 
a jeading part in the tariff revision 
“you so desire. 
“The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
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‘foteled of ‘ue dairy interests of the 


country to discuss and determine on 
a national policy. Here again, we 
can wield influence and add strength 
by contributing our experience and 
our resources. Because of the work 
we have already undertaken and the 
way we have gone about it, we are 
looked to as one of the best sources 
of accurate and up to date information 
about costs and other dairy marketing 
factors. One of my stronfest recom- 
mendations is that we shall continue 
and increase our studies of costs of 
production so that we can go before 
any body, public or private, and pre- 
sent accurate facts and figures. We 
should know the facts about costs of 
milk production in New England, 
based on actual conditions right here 
in our ow nterritory. Then we can 
attack problems as they arise in the 
sure knowledge that we are dealing 
with conditions as they exist and not 
on mere theory or from secondhand 
information. We need this informa- 
tion for our own use. Having it, we 
can be a vital factor in shaping a na- 
tional policy of marketing milk. 

“We should go farther than this. 
We now have—resources in our or- 
ganization which will make it possi- 
ble for us to extend our studies of 
marketing milk into new fields. We 
should know the exact conditions 
throughout New England, not only 
the conditions under which milk is 
produced, but the conditions under 
which it is transported and marketed. 
Conducting such studies and ascertain- 
ing such facts is a prime necessity 
for establishing sound business in the 
future. I most earnestly recommend 
that such a policy shall be adopted. 
We should know our own business 
from every angle. 


Financial Statement 

“T am deeply gratified at the show- 
ing made in the treasurer’s report. It 
has not been an easy task to gauge 
the expenses of the organization to an 
uncertain income. We have greatly 
increased our equipment but finish 
the year several thousand dollars on 
the right side. I do not believe that 
this organization should be run on a 
money making basis but its expense 
should certainly be limited by its in- 
come. I endorse the recommendation 
of the treasurer, that a reasonable per- 
manent fund should be accumulated. 
From last year’s income the amounts 
due locals and counties for 1919 and 
three-quarters of 1920 have been paid. 
The payment to the larger locals and 
counties is probably more than is real- 
ly required for their use. It might 
be possible, without handicap to them, 
to limit the income to the county and 
the locals to a certain amount, the bal- 
ance, if any, to be set aside as a per- 
manent fund. 

“Such a fund would be used only on 
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vote of the directors in case of emer- 
gency. We now have on our books 
$1377.05, accumulated as a credit in 
1919 to locals which did not elect offi- 
cers in 1920. This sum is carried on 
our books as a liability. I recom- 
mend a by-law under which the 
amounts due to dormant locals may 
be transferred to the treasury of the 
central organization upon vote of the 
directors. 

“T call your attention to the follow- 
ing tabulation of prices at which milk 
has been sold by this organization for 
market use and manufacture during 
the past two years. The comparison 
shows the value of market milk sold 
by the five largest dealers in Boston, 
whose figures are available. 


Price Per Quart 
1919 1920 Gain 
Jan. 9% 10 $22,841 
Reb. 956 10 84,997 
Mar. 9% 9%, 25,467 
Apr. 9% 9% 50,429 
May 8% 9 64,647 
June 1% 9 316,293 
July 8 9% 113,615 
Aug. 9 10 111,378 
Sept. 9 10% 151,828 
Oct. 9% 10% 102,092 
Noy. 10 10% AT,411 
Dec. 10 10% 48,388 
$889,314 


“It is fair to assume that the in- 
creased return throughout New Eng- 
land for market milk in 1920, as com- 
pared with 1919, will amount to not 
less than $5,000,000. 

“The increased return for milk is a 
poor measure of the value of the or- 
ganization but it is gratifying to show 
that millions of dollars have been 
added to the farmer’s milk checks, 
which every man knows would not 
have been paid except for the work 
of the organization. It is interesting 
to note that the gain in price paid 
last year by the five largest dealers 
in Boston is almost exactly eight 
times the total cost of running our 
association. 

“One of our great problems is to 
increase the consumption of milk. 
Every effort to put through the ad- 
vertising plan which was recommend- 
ed at the last annual meeting has 
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failed but we now have a new plan 
which is being worked out satisfac- 
torily. One dealer attempted to car- 
ry out substantially our original plan 
with his own producers but abandoned 
it on our request. When it became 
evident that the original plan could 
not be carried out negotiations were 
entered into with the Massachusetts 

ericultural college. The New Eng- 
land Dairy and Food council is the re- 
sult. It has taken some time to get 
this movement under way but con- 
tracts have now been made and it will 
be possible to start the work and de- 
velop it rapidly. We have provided 
office room and equipment for the 
council and the college has furnished 
the services of Prof. Lockwood and his 
assistant. I believe that the form of 
organization and layout of work of 
the dairy council is one of the most 
constructive plans that has been pro- 
moted by the dairy interests of New 
England. Under it all parties to the 
dairy problem may work together to 
promote the use of our products. It 
also contains possibilities for con- 
ference and discussion of mutual prob- 
lems that we have heretofore lacked. 

Co-opearttive Marketing 

“Our attitude toward the marketing 
system by which our goods are han- 
dled should be defined clearly and un- 
mistakably. It was the primary pur- 
pose of this organization to obtain a 
fair and reasonable market value for 
the products of its members. I be- 
lieve that this purpose can only be ac- 
complished when the producer shall 
have free access to the markets where 
their products are absorbed, without 
the intervention of persons or corpora- 
tions set up by private enterprise to 
perform the function of marketing at 
the largest possible profit to them- 
selves, irrespective of what the public 
pays or the producer gets. 

“T do not believe, however, that the 
welfare of the industry will be served 
by the erection of inefficient market- 
ing processes. Private interests have 
set up, for their own gain, distributing 
processes which cannot be disturbed 
without the utmost resistance on their 
part. These processes cannot, in my 
judgment, be displaced or destroyed 
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DECEMBER PRICE AND SURPLUS 1920 


Whole Milk and Surplus in each ewt. 


December Prices by Dealers 


Dealer Surplus Whole Milk Price F. O. B. Boston 
Hood 21.30 Ibs. 78.70 Ibs. 4.4362 per ewt. or .0954 qt. 
Whiting 35.19 lbs 64.81 lbs. 4.1660 per cwt. or .0874 qt. 
Turner Centre 46.68 lbs 53.32 lbs. 3.8990 per cwt. or .0888 qt. 
Iden 32.98 lbs 67.02 lbs. 5 4.4336 per cwt. or .0953 qt. 
Plymouth 75.86 lbs. 24.14 Ibs. 3.0380 per cwt. or .0653 qt. 
F. S. Cummings 28.61 lbs. 71.39 Ibs. 4.3390 per cwt. or .0935 qt. 
Grafton Dairy 48.20 lbs. 56.80 lbs. 4.1055 per ewt. or .0883 qt. 
Elm Spring Fm 387.24 Ibs. 62.76 lbs. 4.0151 per cwt. or .0863 qt. 
. Boyd 22.57 lbs. 77.43 Ibs. A.4128 per cwt. or .0949 qt. 
H. A. Prescott 21.42 lbs. 78.58 Ibs. 4.3411 per ewt. or .0933 qt. 
C. A. Woodbury 20.82 lbs. 79.18 lbs. 4.5330 per ewt. or .0974 qt. 
C. W. Andrews 26.51 lbs. 73.49 lbs. 4.2620 per ewt. or .0916 qt. 
Marshall Bros. 36.32 lbs. 63.68 lbs. 4.0750 per ewt. or .0876 qt. 
W. F. Noble 11.26 lbs. 88.74 lbs. 4.7433 per ewt. or .1020 qt. 
Providence Dairy 5.65 lbs. 94.35 Ibs. 4.8577 per cwt. or .1040 qt. 


ZONE TABLE OF PRICES PAID IN DECEMBER BY BOSTON DEALERS FOR 3.7 MILK. 


To determine whether your milk check for December is correct find out what zone you are in, or how many miles your R. R. station is from Boston. 


If your milk tests more than 3. 1 To add .0537 for each .1% above the 3.7% standard. 


- this standard. 


If it tests less than 3.7% 


subtract .0537 for each 1% below 


To find the exact amount of your check, multiply the number of ewt. sold in November by your dealer’s price after making the above adjustments. 


-_ 


Whole 
Miles ae geeog a 


ae 
ene 21-40 4.538 1.092 
38 41-60 4.378 3.932 
4 61-80 4.333 3.886 
5 81-100 4.294 3.847 
6 = 101-120 4,254 3.808 
5 ie 121-140 4,221 3.775 


Turner F.S.Cum-Grafton - Elm F.E. H.A. C. A. Marshall C.W. W.F. 
Whiting Center ok Plymouth mings Dairy Spg.Farm Boyd Prescott prea re os. Andrews Noble 
4.329 4.062 596 3.201 4.502 4.268 4.178 4.575 4.504 4,238 4.425 4.906 
3.822 8.555 1088 2.694 3.995 3.761 3.671 4.068 3.997 me 189 3.631 3.918 4,399 
3.661 3.394 3.929 2.533 3.834 3.601 Byiplak 3.908 3.837 4.028 3.570 S10 4,239 
3.616 3.349 3.884 2.488 3.789 3.556 3.465 3.863 3.791 3.983 3.525 3.712 4.184 
3.071 3.310 3.845 2.449 8.750 3.517 3.426 3.824 3.752 3.944 3.486 3.673 4,154 
3.538 3.271 3.805 2.410 3.711 3.477 3.387 3.785 3.713 3.905 3.447 3.634 4.115 
3.504 3.237 3.772 2.376 3.677 3.444 8.354 8.751 3.680 3.871 3.413 3.600: 4.082 
8.465 3.198 3.733 2.337 3.638 3.405 3.314 3.712 3.640 3.832 3.374 3.561 4.043 
3.432, 8.165 3.700 2.304 3.605 3.0172 — 8.281 3.679 3.607 3.799 3.341 8.528 4.009 
3.405 3.188 3.672 2.277 3.578 3.344 8.254 3.652 3.580 8.772 3.314 3.501 8.982 
3.371 3.104 3.639 2.243 3.544 3.311 3.221 3.618 3.547 3.738 3.280 3.467 3.949 
3.388 8.071: 3.606 2.210: Byawlal 3.278 8.187 3.585 3.513 3.705 3.247 3.434 3.916 
3.317 3.050 3.585 2.189 3.490 3.257 3.166 3.564 3.492 3.684 3.226 3.413 3.894 
8.284 3.017 - 3.551 2.146 3.457 Sie 3.180 es .0od 3.459 3.651 3.193 3.380 3.861 
28 3.430 3.196 3. 106." . 3.503 3.432 3.624 3.166 3.353 3.834 
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Personal Word | 


, The fifth annual meeting of the 

present NEMPA was surely a “hum- 
dinger,” It was one of the best 
dairy meetings and one of the best 
simon-pure farmers meetings I ever 
attended. What struck me was the 
response iby those present to the 
character of the program. I have 
always believed that a program should 
be built around an issue. When I 
was lecturer of my grange, I used to 
select a general subject and have 
the speeches, papers and even the 
Songs, bear upon some phase of that 
subject. 

This was the largest, and by far 
the most representative, NEMPA 
meeting we ever had, largely be- 
cause sO many locals sent represen- 
tatives. I wanted to get before these 
men the bigness and importance of 
this organization as I have come to 
realize it from contacts with all sec- 
tions of the land, so, in making the 
program, I got Dr. North, Prof. Lock- 
wood, President Campbell, and Mr. 
Holman, to talk to us, each on a 
different subject, but, back of each 
talk lay the thought of our size and 
place in the development of a Nation- 
al movement. We were careful to 
allow ample time for local problems 
but we tried to show that the NEMPA 
Was an important part of a big move- 


ment, not simply a collection of little 
ones, 


We who come constantly in con- 
tact with the larger phases of our 
work, like tariff revision, trannsporta- 
tion matters, market problems, etc., 
must not get out heads so far into 
the clouds that we forget the old 
axiom that “the whole is the sum 
of all its parts.” We must keep 
everlasting before us tthe little de- 
tails of personal service to individual 
members. If “A” diesn’t get his cans 
back promptly, we must see his 
dealer or his railroad, If “B” isn’t 
paid punctually, we must help him 
collect. If “C” doubts whether he 
got the right price, we must figure 
it up and see. If any group comes 
up against a problem, we must help 
Solve it, if we can. 

But, in all these things we must 
work to a program. In doing the 
day’s work we must make it forward 
the big general proposition we are 
trying to work out. We are like a 
young man who buys an old, run- 
down farm on credit, and sets out to 
build it up. It barely kept the old 
owner alive, and wouldn’t do eyen 
that much longer. The new man en- 
ters upon a program of improvement, 


mA TRAN, quake Sah ere 

THE NEW 
but in the meantime, he mist live. 
If the old stone wall has gaps, he 
puts back the rocks until he can re- 
place them with wire, and some of 
the wall he will always Keep. He 
patches the roof and resills the barn 
until he cann ‘build a new one, and 
even then he will use the old tim- 
bers that are sound. 4He sets out 
young trees and prunes the old ones 
that fit into his scheme of orchard 
development. The neighbors soon 
realize that a progressive man has 
appeared in the community. If the 
young fellow shows good judgment, 
is sensible and agreeable, he soon 
falls into his place in the neighbor- 
hood, he takes his part in the solu- 
tion of common problems, and if it’s 
in him to become a leader, reaping 
in time the honors and distinctions 
which real leadership in service al- 
most inevitably brings. If he is sen- 
sible he will not become ‘so involved 
in the community problems that he 
will neglect his personal affairs. His 
service to others is based on proper 
care for his own welfare. Nor will 
he neglect his duty to others to for- 
ward his private interests. It will re- 
quire skill and judgement on his part 
to attain and maintain the proper 
adjustments. And it won’t be done 
in a day. It is a life-time proposi- 
tion. There will be times when it 
will be up-hill pulling, and won’t 
seem worth while. But it is. Even 
if he fails, he may point the way to 
success to some one who comes later, 
And the chances are, that he won’t 
fail. 

So with the NEMPA. If we can 
see before us the possibilities of our 
job and wisely fit our daily work 
into the development of those pos- 
sibilities, we will surely but surely, 
attain them, only to find more and 
greater things to be done, for as 
we Climb, the horizon broadens. 

Pattee. 


TRIBUTE IS PAID 


It is well to honor strong men who 
have gone, to stop in the busy press 
of affairs and reverently recall what 
these men have done and the influ- 
ence they leave behind. Hspecially 
was it fitting that the members of our 
association, assembled from far and 
near for the annual meeting, should in 
a personal and dignified manner pay 
tribute to our late president, Frank S. 
Adams. It will be well for us all, 
coming from divers places and with 
various outlooks on life, to remem- 
ber how for a moment we laid aside 
the business of the day and stood 
quietly and reverently in honor of 
the strong, unassuming, friendly man 
who is gone. Not less well will it be 
for us to read the words with which 
our managing director voiced his 
sense of loss, both personal and on 
behalf of the association, in the death 


_ of Mr. Adams and of Mr. Worthen. : 


Mr. Pattee said: 

Death has been unkind to us this 
year. Two men have been taken 
away who could ill be spared. Albert 
P. Worthen, who has acted as coun- 
sel for this association, was bred and 
raised on a New Hampshire farm; he 
was trained to understand the farm- 
er’s problems and way of thinking. 
Learned in law by long experience at 
the bar, he had developed a judgment 
and poise of inestimable value .n his 
relation to this movement. His in- 
terest in our association was personal, 
sincere and genuine. Upon him the 
directors and I, personally, depended 
for suggestions asd advice far more 
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than for mere professional legal ser- 
Hearty, couraegous, generous y 


vices. 
to a fault, wise, able, sound, conserva- 
tive, he was a tower of strength to 
any movement with which he associ- 
ated himself. He realized as few do 
or can, the necessity of maintaining 
the dairy industry upon a profitable 
basis, as a foundation for—the con- 
tinuance of colntry life in New Eng- 
land and the maintenance of that 
splendid class from which men and 
women, physically, mentally and mor- 
ally competent to assume the obliga- 
tions and conduct the operations of 
business life’ in the spirit and with 
the purpose underlying our best tra- 
ditions. ’ 

Our president, Frank S. Adams, 
lived among and served the interests 
of farm people of New England as 
few have had the opportunity of do- 
ing.| No words of mine can be ade- 
quate tribute to the unselfish devo- 


tion with which this man gave of his _ 


time and strength, without stint or 
limit, and not with hope of reward. In 
his departure, the organization has 
suffered an irreparable loss. Mr. 
Adams typified the Americanism upon 
which the institutions of the country 
were founded. He was a type of the 
class the continuance of which is es- 
sential to the maintainance of those 
institutions and principles upon which 
our country was founded. His great- 
est ambition was to bring about con- 
ditions under which there could be 
perpetuated in the country life of New 
England that strength and character 
which, throughout the * country, is 
known as the “New England spirit.” 
Simple, unaffected, sincere, generous, 
kind, with the qualities of true lead- 
ership, with the judgment, training 


‘and ability to guide agd direct, he 
leaves a place among us which we 


cannot fill. But he leaves in that 
place a sentiment, an influence and an 
example, which will be an inspiration 
to us all in carrying forward the work 
to which his life was devoted. 

1 SU A BS 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Desirous of laying before the peo- 
ple of New England a plain state- 
ment of the policy and purpose of 
the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association, we their chosen repre- 
sentatives unanimously. proclaim: 

First—That the supreme need of 
the industrial and. social life of New 
England, is the maintainance of agri- 
culture and the production to the 
largest degree economically possible, 
of tthe food supply, within quick and 
easy transportation distance from 
her consuming centers. 

Second—That the foregoing can 
only be accomplished through the 
maintainance on the farms of a social 
moral, mental and physical standard 
of living, comparable with that of 
the consumers themselves, and ade- 
quate to attract and hold in the busi- 
ness of production, the men and 
money necessary to its economical 
operation. 

Third—That it is our purpose to 
continue in the dairy business if the 
foregoing conditions of life can be 
maintained upon our farms, and that 
we pledge to the consuming public 
the *product of our industry at. fair 
and reasonable prices, which shall at 
all times be open to the scrutiny of 
fair-minded persons, competant au- 
thorities and public officials We de- 
sire to co-operate with all the people 
of New England to build up and 


maintain a prosperous and rewarding ~ 
industrial life, and ask from those 


‘rious forms in this country annually, 


as would be satisfactory for t 
were they in our stead, or as satis- 
factory to them in their own line of 
endeavor. : ad 
. Fourth—That we ask the people of 
New England to join us in the pro- 
gram herewith outlined and- pledge 
to them our support in a similar pro- 
gram on their part on behalf of them- — 
selves, which mutuality of effort to 
maintain in New England a prosper-— 
ous and contented people, we believ 
to be in the interest of the publi 
welfare. i 


MR. CAMPBELL’S MESSAGE __ 


“It is a pleasure to come to New — 
England where the dairy cows and 
their owners yet hold a place in the ~ 
hearts of the public. The great prob- — 
lem in the country today is the pres- — 
ervation of the industry, not primarily — 
for the farmer, but for our civilization 
and national existence. Py. 

“Unless the dogs that pursue us, the — 
demagogs who play upon the ignor- — 
ance of consumers in our cities, the 
cheap so called substitutes contain-— 
ing no nutriment, the inflow of milk — 
products from other countries where 
labor, lands and surroundings are 
cheap and crude, unless these be 
checked the doom of the dairy indus- 
try, if not of our American civilization — 
has been decreed. . ‘ol 

“In many parts of the country cows ~ 
are being driven to the shambles in 
herds. Good grade cows that a year 
ago were selling at $140 each can be 
had in car lots at $40. It is hearten- 
ing to come to a section of the coun-— 
try, to a city with a vision that ex-_ 
tends beyond the walls of selfishness, 
where you have had considerate pub- 
lic officials, dealers and distributors 
respectful of the farmers rights and 
organization and ,above all, a public 
press telling the truth, dealing in 
facts and not trying to poison the 
minds of class against class. = = 

“There is no business in this coun-— 
try where the costs of production are 
more thoroughly known than that of 
producing milk. The 60,000,000,000 | 
pounds of milk being marketed in va- 


is today leaving the farmers homes 
wtih an average loss of $1 per hun 
dred weight. The American people 
have spoken upon the question of a 
protective tariff and it is for us who 
conduct 3,000,000 factories produc ng 
milk to make the public understand 
that milk is a manufactured product 
and that we want an equivalent pro- 
tection to that afforded other manu-— 
facturer’s products. Boston is nearer 
Denmark and the Netherlands than to 
New York-and Philadelphia in freight 
rates. Many’ of our manufacturers 
seem to rebel against farm and food 
protection, fearing retaliatory action 
in their foreign markets. This is a 
mistake. It is un-American. e 
exports of manufactures during a 
past two years from the United States 
have been the largest in our history. 
Our national idleness and closed fac: 
tories today are due largely to tl ) 
inability of our 35,000,000 farmers to 
buy. Pcl 

“In 1919 the farmers raised an 
produced $16,000,000,000 worth of 
stuff. But they had no surplu 
They could build no new hous 
fences, paint no _ buil ; 
simply kept up their n 


Kj 


war es but the valuation was 
,000,000,000 less than in 1919. ‘The 


&-power was chipped: This is the 
- manufacturers’ market which is to be 
: otected, for those farmers are worth 
" twice the. same average number from 
D any other calling. _ They not only 
4 ‘buy for their present needs but must 
buy machinery, tools, building mate- 
wants. The dairy farmer asks no 
special favors. He just wants a 
_ square deal and a living profit.” 


_ MANY GUESTS AT 


i" 


4 ASSOCIATION BANQUET 


Sociability mingled with the sober 

_ business of milk marketing on the 
evening of the. first day of the annual 
_ meeting when 450 members and guests 
gathered around the tables in Ford 
_ Hall and spent a merry evening to- 
2 gether. With Dr. A. W. Gilbert, state 
; commissioner of agriculture, ag toast- 
_ master and Milo D. Campbell of Cold- 
is water, Mich., president of the Na- 
_ tional Milk Producers’ Federation, to 
‘add spice to the gathering and Dr. 

Charles E. North of New York and 

Prof. W. P. B. Lockwood of the 

_ Massachusetts Agricultural college to 
a deal with the more solid facts of milk 


marketing, the gathering was a not-~ 


_ able one. 
, The dairymen has as their guests, 
wives, county agents and more than 
100 milk dealers. Fully an hour was 
_ spent in “discussing” the menu, with 
- aumerous intermissions for singing 
under the leadership of a song lead- 
er from the Army anid Navy Club. 
_ Then Dr. Gilbert started the ball a 
‘rolling with some Limericks, just to 
get his audience in the right humor. 
_ Dr. North presented a thoughtful 
. and timely paper on the present 


ing the needs of more ‘efficient pro- 
_ duction if New England is to main- 
_ tain its place as a dairy territory. 
a “There are in! the United States” he 

said, “24,000,000 dairy cows produc- 
ing 40,000,000,000 quarts of milk an- 
 nually or 110,000,000 quarts ~ daily. 
_ There are about 105,000,000 people in 
the United States. Thig would in- 
dicate that we are using milk in some 
form at the rate of about a quart per 
person per day. 

“One half is used as fluid milk, the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
WARNING IS GIVEN 


Plenty of ice on the farm is good 

business. We have said this before 
and we expect to say it again. Now 
ig the time to lay in such a supply. 
The following letter which was re- 

_ cently sent out by the health depart- 
ment of the city of Boston to cream- 
eries which supply milk for the Bos- 
_ ton market, is worth careful consid- 
eration, especially the next to ithe last 
paragraph. 

“T wish to call your attention to the 
necessity of insisting that preparation 
_ be made now at all dairies from which 
you are purchasing milk and cream 
for their proper refrigeration. The 

element of low temperature is an im- 
portant factor is the quality of those 
- food-stuffs is to be maintained at a 
_ high standard and with a low bac- 

terial content. In fact it is one of 
the very essential features in furnish- 
ing milk and/cream of a grade to 
. ithe public is entitled. » 

ot ee (best results the re- 


> 
Pig 


produced greater 


standing of the dairy industry, show- . 


tinued until they reach the consum- 
er’s table. These commodities can- 
not be sufficiently cooled at dairies 
without ice; consequently it is of the 
utmost importance that adequate 
stores of ice be obtained by produc- 
ers and used constantly for this pur- 
pose, 

“There is no excuse for this not 
being done in the territory from 
which the supplies for Boston are be- 
ing drawn. I desire that you insist 
that the farmers from whom you buy 
milk and cream for shipment to this 


‘city, procure and store ample ice to 


accomplish this object. Such endeav- 
or should be direeted to this subject 
that in all future warm weather pe- 
riods, these products be efficiently 
cooled at farms so that the present 
financial loss from spoilage may he 
checked or materially lessened. 


“Furthermore sour milk and cream’ 


arrived here during the warm periods 
of last year in such quantities that it 
is probable that in the near future 
you will be directed by the Boston 
health department to buy only from 
producers who are provided with 
abundant ice for the proper cooling of 
these valuable dairy products. 

“The health department of the city 
wants to reduce ithe destruction of 
these dairy products to a minimum. 
It is a business proposition from ev- 
ery viewpoint, The desired refriger- 
ation of milk and cream means more 
profit for both producer and dealer; 
also improved health for consumers.” 


Don't Guess at 


NEW. ENGLAND ‘DAIRYMAN 


FEBRUARY PRICE—9 CENTS 


The sales committee of the NEMPA 
sold February milk for its members 
at 9 cents per quart; delivered in 
Boston, with the usual surplus ar- 
rangement, The committee felt that 


this reduction of a half cent was 


wise and necessary under the condi- 
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tions which now prevail in the mar- 
ket. The New York price went down 
1 1-4 cents per quart. 


Cost studies made by the statis- 
tical department of the NEMPA 
showed that the cost of producing 
milk in January was about one half 
cent less than it was in December. 
The reduction in cost is about one 
cent a quart for the two months. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


in effect during February 1921 
SUBJECT TO SURPLUS 
At R. R. Stations—Outside Massachusetts 


Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 qt. cans 
3 41-60 653 1.664 3.166 3.680 
4 61-80 636 1.649 . 3.127 3.635 
5 81-100 629 1.624 3.093 3.596 
6 101-120 622 1.610 3.060 3.557 
7 121-140 616 1.590 3.031 3.523 
8 141-160 604 1.576 2.997 3.484 
9 161-180 597 1.561 2.969 3.451 
10 181-200 590 1.541 2.945 3.424 
11 201-220 583 1.527 “2.917 3.300 
12 221-240 516 1.502 2.888 3.357 
13 241-260 564 1.498 2.870 3.336 
14 261-280 BT 1.483 2.841 3.303 
15 281-300 556 1.474 2.818 3.276 

At R. BR. Stations—Inside Massachusetts 

1 1-20 197 1.990 3.740 4.348 
2 21-40 697 1.751 3.304 3.841 
3 41-60 669 1.679 3.166 3.680 
4 61-80 662 1.659 3.127 3.635 
5 81-100 655 1.645 3.093 3.596 
6 101-120 648 1.620 3.060 3.557 
7 121-140 646 1.601 3.031 3.523 
- 8 141-160 634 1.596 , 2.997 3.484 
9 161-180 628 1.576 2.969 3.451 
10 181-200 626 1.562 2.945 3.424 


What Feed Js Worth 


: New York 


where, from drug stores to steel 
mills, but they are no more import- 
ant anywhere than at the feed trough and 
behind the cows in the dairy barn. A daily rec- 
ord of feed consumption and milk production is 
necessary for intelligent feeding. Weigh the feed 
you are now feeding. Weigh the milk you get. Put 
down each day, for each cow, what the feed costs and 
what the milk brings. 


BUFFALO 
GLUTEN FEED 


Then get BurFALO CoRN GLUTEN FEED —the milk- 
producing concentrate—from your dealer. Mix up a 
mixture with wheat bran or other mill feeds, oats, ete. 
Make the BUFFALO CoRN GLUTEN FEED one-third, one- 
half or more of your mixture. 
ture to your cows, 
production, but give every cow enough to show 
what she can do with good feed when she gets 
a chance. Weigh each cow’s feed. Then weigh 
her milk. A little figuring will convince 
you that it pays to feed BUFFALO 


Write us for literature giving mixtures for feeding BUFFALO 
Corn GLUTEN FEED—and sample if you would like one. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, tell us who and where he is. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Seales are used every- 


CORN 


Then feed this mix- 
each cow according to her 


CoRN GLUTEN FEED. 
8 


Chicago 


THE FEED THAT MAKES THE YIELD 
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THE AIM 
OF INDUSTRY 


To produce at a 

profit is the aim of 
industry. 
- There are profits 
also to be realized 
from many prevent- 
able losses of milk 
quality which often 
occur in dairies, 
creameriesand 
cheese factories. 

Many of these 


losses are easily 
eliminated when the 
distinctive: safe, 


sanitary cleanliness 
which follows the 
use of 


VWivando 


: Clean eraid: "Clean see. a 


is the practice-in the 
dairy. 

For eighteen 
years this cleaner 
has been saving 
money for the dairy 
industry and for this 
fact thousands of 
users have come to 
regard Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Clean- 
er and Cleanser 
as the standard 
of dependable, uni- 
form and economi- 
cal dairy sanitation. 


These extra prof- 
its are for you too. 


Place your order 
with your supply 
house and our posi- 
tive guarantee will 
insure you profit- 
able cleanliness or 
the trial will cost 
you nothing. 


It cleans clean 


Indian in 
circle 


in every 
package. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


(Continued from Page 3). 

by untrained or inexperienced substi- 
tutes without serious loss. 
been the policy of this organization to 
assist producers to absorb and reor- 
ganize present facilities, rather than 
to set up duplicate and competing sys- 
tems. The erection of a co-operative 
market should proceed slowly and 
carefully, with due regard to the rights 
of others and to the advantage of the 
industry as a whole. 

“The co-operative marketing move- 
ment is crystallizing throughout the 
country with respect to dairy and 
other agricultutral products. It is 
the modern development in marketing. 
I believe this development can no 
more be resisted than the oncoming 
tide. Its progress may be impeded 
by mistakes from within and resist- 
ance from without but, properly guided 
it cannot be prevented from taking a 
dominant place in the future. The 
establishment of such a system will 
be to the advantage of both producer 
and consumer. This development 
should be fostered and encouraged by 
the NEMPA.” 


DAIRY AND FOOD COUNCIL 


——— 


Prof. W. P. B. Lockwood 


Definite and concrete reasons why 
farmers should get solidly back of the 
New England Dairy and Food Council 
in its efforts to increase the consump- 
tion of New England raised products, 
were given by Prof. 'W. P. B. Lock- 
wood, head of the dairy department of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege and director of the council. Prof. 
Lockwood showed that unrivalled 
marketing opportunities are presented 
‘by ‘the fact that the most thickly pop- 
ulated section of the United States is 
now Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. Dairymen should take 
advantage of tthe situation by a sane 
and consistent program of education 
and publicity to convince this great 
consuming public that milk, butter 
and cheese are in the front rank as 
cheap, healthful and _ satisfactory 
foods. ; 

“Heretofore the hanes industry has 
accepted what Providence provided 
for it,” said Prof, Lockwood. “People 
like milk and other dairy products 
and have just naturally spent 20 per 
cent of all they spend for food on 
such products. If the dairy industry 
had gotten squarely back of its own 
goods and shown the purchasers what 
big values they were getting, just as 
any good business man would do, the 
consumers would have spent much 
more than 20 per cent. 

“Milk is being well advertised today 
by agencies which are dealing with 
under-nourishment in schools and 
elsewhere. They seek to correct un- 
der-nourishment by greater use of the 
best foods. Just as soon as they be- 
gin talking proper feeding they talk 
milk. There is no other single food 
that can furnish what milk does in 
the diet. But the industry as a’ whole 
has spent little in education and ad- 
vertising. What little has been spent 
has been by the dealers or distribu- 
tors. With the exception of last year 
the producers spent practically noth- 
ing. As a matter of fact they have 


It has_. 


‘BULL 
DAIR 


Made on a base of Dried Brewers Grain q 


Piersma 


Anna Colantha 
No. 252138 


A BULL 
BRAND DAIRY 
RATION Cow 


PEQUITSIDE Stock Farms, Canton, 

Mass., owners of Piersma Anna Co- 
lantha, feed Bull Brand Dairy Ration both 
for test and herd rations. It has enabled 
their record herd to produce its maximum 
flow of milk, kept the cows in prime con- 
dition and cut the cost of feeding. They 
consider Bull Brand Dairy Ration the best 
all around dairy ration they have ever 
used—barring none—their own mixture 
included. 

99.1 lbs. of milk in one day 

Piersma Anna Colantha has the remark- 
able best days’ milk record of 99.1 pounds; 
634.9 pounds of milk in seven days; 2657.2 
pounds of milk in 30 days, and 122.59 
pounds of butter in 30 days. 
Bull Brand Dairy Ration helps every cow 
make new records because it is a scientific 
mixture of milk producing feeding stuffs 
built on a base of Dried Brewers’ Grains, 
renowned for its favorable action in the 
secretion of milk. 


Two quarts more a day from 
each cow |. 


In any number of cases dairymen who 
have fed different feeds or “mixed their 
own” find that Bull Brand Dairy Ration 
averages them at least two quarts of milk 
more a day for each cow. While the 
extra cost of Bull Brand Dairy Ration over 
some feeds may be two cents more per 
cow per day, with milk selling at 74 
cents per quart, it yields them an ad- 
ditional profit of fifteen cents daily for 
each cow—or thirteen cents net. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Analysis and 
Ingredients of 


Bull Brand 
Dairy Ration 


Analysis: 


Protein not under 
24%; Fat 6%; Fibre 
not over 12%. 


Ingredients: 


Dried Brewers’ grain, 
dried malt grains, old 
process oil meal, cot- 
ton seed meal, corn 
gluten feed, homin 

feed, cocoanut meal, 
wheat bran, wheat 
middlings, ground 
oats, and salt (34 of 
1%). 


If your dealer can- 
not supply you with 
BULL BRAND 
DAIRY RATION 
write us. Our guar- 
antee protects you. 


‘Feed three or more cows on 


dealers { 
used will be refunded to you? ff) - 


MARITLAB epee 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OTHER 


been patronizing in increasing meas- e4 
The J. B. Ford Co., ure the largest competitor of the dairy BULL BRAND FEEDS i 
business, the margarine business, thus 


FOR LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 7 a 
helping the margarine sales and de- “te aed a 
creasing the total consumption of Maritime Milling Co., Inc. = Buffalo, N. YS 


dairy products by just that much. 


Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich, 


ee 


% 


In 
srought into Boston by rail was 336,- 
f 28.7 per cent over what was shipped 


1916 and 46.9 per cent more than 
as shipped in 1913. This increase in 


of the increase in prices from 9 cents 
a quart in 1916 to 17 cents a quart in 
919, an increase of 88.8 per cent in. 
rice. The best information available 


crease in the consumption of con- 
_ densed and evaporated milk. 
“During this time several factors 
were at work to increase the interest 
of the public in milk as a food. The 
findings of the regional milk commis- 
_ sion and ithe prices set by it tended 
_to give the public added confidence 
in the business. The agricultural col- 
lege and United States department of 
_ agriculture had special workers on 
_ milk and dairy products, The food 
_ administration backed an advertising 
_ campaign that was financed by dis- 
_tributors and producers, spending 
$11,000. The Boston milk campaign 
Was put on at a cost of $36,000 on 
advertising and milk educational 
work, | a ois 
_ “With the withdrawal of the food 
administration control the prime ne- 
cessity was some force to hold this 
confidence of the public which had 
been built up in the past few years. 
It is the task of the dairy and food 
_ council to do this. The council. is 
_ definitely organized as a non-stock, 
non-profit corporation with a definite 
and continuous program of publicity. 
and education so that the consuming 
public will in increasing méasure come 
to realize the fact that ~whén ‘they 
buy milk they are’ getting the highest 


hey are providing health producing 
& nd health protecting qualities not 
_ found in other foods. a 
: _ “The purpose of the council is out- 
_ lined in its constitution: To collect 
* and disseminate information relative 
to the food value, health value and 
_ €conomy in ithe use of dairy products; 
bs: to collect and disseminate informa- 
5 tion concerning the production, distri- 
ution and consumption of milk and 
_ dairy products and of other food 
_ products; To encourage and promote 
a sound dairy industry, to insure an 
adequate and satisfactory supply of 
d _ milk and dairy products and of other 
i ‘food products for New England. 
“As 1,563,000 of New England’s 
_ people are in the three northern 
_ states, and 5,836,000 live in Massa- 
_ chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, the northern states being largely 
producers and the southern New Eng- 
land states largely consumers, it 
_ would seem that the council could 
help in correlating work by enlisting 
the financial support of producing and 
z# distributing agencies and iby doing 
_ work in all these markets. The coun- 
cil is organized so that dealers, pro- 
ducers, state agricultural and health 
Officials, agricultural colleges, manu- 
 facturers and consumers will be rep- 
resented. This makes it possible to 
get together for the discussion of 
‘problems of the business not connect- 
ed with prices. 

_ “The council could collect and pre- 
sent data that would be acceptable 
nd at a less cost than where any one 
city or twon was working alone and 
| do educational work through 
ls which are barred to 


a 


» total of milk and cream - 


946,456 pounds. This was an increase > 


program and goal, to develep a sane~ 


food value .for their money and that -. 


‘PHOSPHATE | 


which are less represen- i i 
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The De Laval Milker 


HE FUTURE of the dairy business is depend- 

ent on a better way of milking. Think of the 

loss in time and lossin production of milking 
the twenty-five million cows of the United States and 
Canada twice a day by hand. No other industry of 
equal importance is laboring under such a handicap, 
and every year it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
secure good hand milkers. 


The De Laval Milker is the greatest aid to one 
of the nation’s greatest industries. Itisa better way 
of milking. Better because it saves time. Better 
because it milks the cows with absolute uniformity 
from day to day, which De Laval users claim actually 
increases the flow of milk even over good hand milk- 
ing. Better because it is easy to keep clean. 
Better becauseit is built to De Laval standards. And 
better because it is backed by De Laval service. 

The De Laval Milker is ready to serve and 
save for you now—write for full information. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


i 


«MR. FARMER = 


orm 
IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE TO GET ?/: 
SOME INFORMATION ABOUT 


BARIUM- 


avecteaveunseesens 


AN ALKALINE FERTILIZER 


CONTAINING AE ixth t rter more milk at practically 
allz —one-s: © one-qua 
28% PHOSPHORIC ACID 2]: one-half the feeding cost. Ifyou are a dairyman 


BE 7% BARIUM SULPHIDE — 3: or keep milch cows bear this in mind— 
i Write for booklets describing this |: 


i; material and its use on various crops. |: 
3]: Carloads and less. i 


| NITRATE of POTASH 


5 > ae 
ANALYSING ; HB aay | ee S 
43% ACTUAL POTASH |: FEED MOLASSE > 
: f AMMONIA 3]: makes untempting foods palatable, puts your cows in condi- 
SE Gy ie ve ERASE Beristing eee Se tion and saves you money. @ Use Xtravim with old hay, 
i: aEk om é je a 1750 ibs. Sul ie eon: = i ensilage, fodder, screenings and dry feed as a conditioner 
3 aus ovasn as Fea Sl oe 1650 BIE for cows, horses and hogs. Xtravim about halves the 
ee andy See tac yam *b f ii: cost of mill feed and contains the carbohydrate and 
iE abet os aha: of Sole cos $30 HE protein necessary to a properly balanced ration. 
2]: to $40. sae can Boclonds cad less, 3/: _ Write today for our free booklet on stock-feeding. 


GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK {: 3 BOSTON MOLASSES CO. 


Containing 32% Phosphoric Acid {i = 173 Milk St., Boston | Fad deterewlind 
HE a nus 
NITRATE OF SODA and TANKAGE iE s = = = i able proposition. ; 
CARLOAD LOTS ONLY i | {GER CaN Soar 3 
| i . ter (i ae ; 5 


Get our prices before you order your 
fertilizers this year. 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co. {: 
2 Rector Street, New York City — |: 
E_<cusuoyouvcsususseeunonsesseusesessenndunussoussaunuvensenssons) PEELE! aueneeonens = 


Ki 
IN rnin ~so ~ 


‘Sppevennossssysoeovessonnnss 
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CONFIDENCE STRONG— 
POLICIES ADOPTED 


expectations as to when the rating 
months would fall, and presented so 
complex a condition that the sales 
committee had deferred putting the 
rating plan into effect without spe- 
cific instructions from the associa- 
tion as a whole, after a full explana- 
tion had been given. 

The rating plan came in for final 
action on a resolution introduced by 
Stanley Abbott of Wilton, IN. H.: 
“That we request the sales committee 
to complete and put into effect a rat- 
ing system the same or similar to the 
one worked out last year, to take 
effect March 1.” After a short dis- 
cussion, a roll call of delegates gave 
a vote of 40 for the resolution, four 
against it, and six not voting. While 
this action of the voting members 
was final, a general expression of 
opinion was called for, and on a ris- 
ing vote, a great preponderance of 
opinion in favor of a rating plan was 
shown. Out of the assembly of some 
250 men, only 10 voted against the 
rating plan, 

This decided stand in favor of the 
rating plan gives the sales com- 
mittee quite a problem, The resolu- 
tion was introduced at first to have 
the plan put into effect at once. This 
was clearly impossible, as the sales 
committee was to meet to establish 
the February price directly after the 
general meeting. While nearly all 
the dealers have assented to the 
principle of the rating plan, there 
is considerable detail to be worked 
out before it can be put in actual 
operation. i 

The association put itself on record 
as favoring a tariff on diary products 
and butter substitutes. A resolution 
to that effect, presented by the Frank- 
lin County, Vt., association, was re- 
ported on favorably by the resolutions 
committee, and was passed wunani- 
mously, It does not specifically 
name the present Fordney emergency 
tariff bill, but calls for a “stiff” duty 
on butter substitutes, butter, milk, 
cream and cheese. 

A resolution calling on the asso- 
ciation to endeavor to secure the pas- 
sage of New England wide legisla- 
tion to legalize the standardization 
of market milk was also passed. Reso- 
lutions calling for an attempt to har- 
monize the total solids required by 
Massachusetts law for market milk 


THE NEW ENGL 


with the 3.5 per cent butterfat stan- 
dard was reported on adversely by 
the committee. Discussion brought 
out the fact that, while there is a 
discrepancy between tthe requirements 
of 3.35 per cent butterfat and 12 per 
cent of total solids, it is inadvisable 
for the association to attempt to 
bring about a change, A resolution 
calling for a return to the 3.5 stan- 
dard for selling milk was reported 
on adversely, and it was shown in 
discussion that 3.7 per cent milk is 
the lowest which can be safely sold 
in Massachusetts so long as the 
12 per cent total solids is required. 

The bills now before the legisla- 
tures of the various New England 
states to provide for state co-opera- 
tion with the federal crop estimates 
services, received unanimous endorse- 
ment through a resolution recom- 
mending that the directors from each 
state should appear before the legis- 
latures in their respective states and 
support the bills. The statistical de- 
partment of the association receives 
valuable assistance from the New 
England branch of the ‘bureau of 
crop estimates, and the extension and 
enlargement of the work through 
state co-operation will be of material 
value to the association through the 
additional aid which the statistical 
department will receive. 

The committee on markets had 
numerous matters presented to it in 
resolutions. Most of them were of 
a local nature and were referred to 
the central office for adjustment One 
of them having a general bearing 
provided for selling milk F. O. B. 
shipping station, instead of F. O. B. 
Boston, and for the announcement of 
the price for any month on the 15th 
of the previous month. The com- 
mittee recommended that this should 
not be adopted, 

The question of differences in tests 
by agents of the cow testing asso- 
ciations and by Boston dealers came 
up through a resolution favoring a 
Massachusetts law requiring that all 
cans used in ithe transportation of 
milk should have some kind of an 
air tight or sealed lid or cover, thus 
preventing all slopping over of milk. 
Statements made by various mem- 
bers showed that the lower tests re- 
ported by Boston dealers might eas- 
ily come about through some of the 
top milk or cream slopping over, in 
transit, thus materially lowering the 

(Continued on page thirteen) 


_TREASURER’S REPORT 


I wish to congratulate and at th 
same time thank all of you who have 
aided in attaining such a favorable 
result. As we have no means of 
knowing the financial condition of the 
Local and County Associations, I 
recommend that each of our County 
and Local Associations be required to 
file with the Central Association a 


statement of its financial condition on 
or before Dec. 31st of each year. Also 
that all unexpended balances in ex- 
cess of $100 for the Local and $300 
for the County Associations revert to 
the Central Association to form a 
general fund to be invested or ex- 
pended under the direction of its Di- 
rectors. 


H. L. Webster 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Liberty Trust Company $10562.73 
Cosmopolitan Trust Company, Boston 177.30 
Petty Cash, Providence 100.00 
Petty Cash, Worcester 96.69 
Petty Cash, Merrimac Valley 100,00 
————_ $11086.72 
Furniture and Fixtures 6830.43 
$17867.15 
LIABILITIES 
Dues to be returned 1919 1,877.05 
Dues to be returned Local Associations 1920 3555.50 
Dues to be returned County Associations 1920 1611.85 
———__ 6543.90 
Surplus a 
Balance January 1, 1920 4745.85 
Excess of Income over Expenses for the year ended December 81, 1920 6577.40 
: ———_ 11828.25 
$17867.15 
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Why They nail 


More Unadillas are purchased in the 
East each year than of any two other 
silos made. 


The Unadilla leads because it gives its purchasers 
most silo satisfaction. This satisfaction consists in 
perfect silage, made and kept at lowest cost, with- 
out waste, and in providing most safety and greatest 
convenience in the daily work.” Pa anee 


Send today for our catalog describing the patented, ff 
airtight, combination door and safety ladder, which 
more than any other. one struct:ral.feature has ff 
given the Unadilla its leadership. S| 
Learn how early orders earn extra discounts; how most 
can be saved on the purchase price by ordering now, 


UNADILLA SILO CO. : 
Box X , Unadilla, N.Y., or Des Moines, Ta, 


Fertilizers of | 
Proven Merit | 


Profitable yields depend on the availability 
of the plant food with which crops are fed 
during the growing season. 

The Lowell Fertilizer Company manufac- 
tures special brands of fertilizers that carry 

‘ the right kinds and proper amounts of plant 
food for your crops. LOWELL Fertilizers are 
made from Bone Blood and Meat meai forti- 
fied with essential chemicals. All potash used 
is high -grade potash imported by us direct 
from Germany. - Bt 

LOWELL Fertilizers are quality fertilizers. 
They are in the ee mechanical condition, and 
are ready to apply. : 

Order Saale supply of LOWELL Animal 
Fertilizers today. Make this year’s crop 
profitable with the right kind of fertilizers. 

Send for illustrated book showing practical 
resudts obtained by practical farmers. Free. 


Lowell Fertilizer Company 
Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Boston Mass. 
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The statistical department of the 


to Washington and presented the 
costs of dairy products production in 
NEMPA territory and in Canada, to 


Higly, 2 eg 
the senate finance committee in a 


_ hearing on the Fordney emergency 
tariff bill. The original bill did not 


_ the hearing the committee reported fa- 
_ yorably on-amendments providing for 
a duty on butter, cheese, milk and 
cream. 
‘ _ C. P. Warber, secrétary of the Na- 
4 tional Milk Producers’ Federation 
4 since wrote the managing director of 
| the association that Mr. Bronson “was 
the only man appearing before the 
committee in connection with the 
a hearings on dairy products who pre- 
sented any worth-while data relative 
to the difference in cost of production 
of milk between this country and cer- 
tain foreign countries, notably Can- 
_ada.’”’? Mr. Warber also spoke highly 
‘of the favorable impression Mr. Bron- 


’ ‘businesslike presentation of facts and 
4 ‘figures based on actual investigation. 
A, W. Loomis, secretary of the Na- 
tional Grange wrote: “The appear- 
_anc& before the committee and the 
statement made by Mr. Bronson who 
@ _ represented your association, was one 
of the strongest, if not the strongest, 
factors in getting the favorable at- 
‘tention of the committee. Mr. Bron- 
‘son was put on the stand very early 
_ in the hearing and he made so clear 
‘a presentation of his figures showing 
differences in cost of production that 
I considered it the groundwork of all 
‘the rest of the case. I want to ex- 
¥ ‘press my appreciation of what Mr. 
_ Bronson did and to your association 
for sending him.” 
The movement to get dairy products 
_ Ancluded in the Fordney tariff bill 
_ originated with the National Dairy 
union which asked our association, 
among others, to be represented at 
the hearing. O, E, Camburn, dairy 
specialist for the Massachusetts de- 
partment of agriculture, also attended 
the hearing, Other agricultural agen- 
cies of New Hngland were urged to 
send representatives to the hearing 
but they authorized Mr. Bronson to 
speak for them, a 
¥ The emergency tariff bill provides 
for a duty of eight cents per pound on 
butter, six cents per pound on cheese, 
two cents per gallon on milk and five 
cents per gallon on cream, There has 
- been no tariff on milk or cream for 
the past eight years. For 12 years 
previous to that there was a duty of 
two cents per gallon on milk and from 
1909 to 1913 there was a duty of five 
cents per gallon on cream. This was 
_ the first duty on cream. At one pre- 
vious period, 1890 to 1894, a tariff 
of five cents per gallon on milk was 
in effect. 

The figures submitted by Mr. Bron- 
gon showed that the cost of produc- 
ing 100 pounds of milk in Quebec in 
1919 was $3.26 as against $3.79 in 
New England. That is, farmers in 
- Quebec were producing 100 pounds of 
' milk 53 cents cheaper than could New 
_ England farmers. Based on these fig- 
* ures a pound of butter could be pro- 
duced for 11 cents less in Canada 
han in the New England states and 
pound of cheese 5.3 cents less, 


MPA again proved its value when 
director, Wesley H. Bronson, went 


include any dairy products but after: 


‘son made on the committee by his 
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>| WHY MILK BY HAND ? 
ge “You can bet my milker saves /¢ 
; wages. Why I milk all my cows (| 

4 and do all my other work [2 


\ alone this year.” 
N Y == 
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“The machine made it possible for me to do my work alone this year and more 


than paid for itself in the savings of wages this summer.” —WILL HANEFELD. 


How Perfection Pays for Itself 


N? doubt you have often thought, 

“If I could only do the milking I 
could get along with less help or 
even do my work alone.” Here’s the 
opportunity to put that thought into 
action. Geta Perfection and you can 
do your work with less help or alone. 


usually low in upkeep and costs but a 
few cents a day to operate. 

Furthermore owners say, that 
their cows give more milk when 
milked with the Perfection. Cows 
like the Perfection’s natural action. 
It’s just like their calf’s milking. 


You are paying for a Perfection every 
year in wages to hired men—why not have 
Send For Catalog 


Send for your free copy of our book, 
“What the Dairyman Wants to Know.” It 
answers every question about milking 
machines. At the same time we will send 
the names and addresses of Perfection — 
owners near you. Why Milk By Hand? 
Perfection milking is more profitable. 


One man with the Perfection can 
milk the same number of cows as 
three hand milkers, You can easily 
milk 24 to 30 cows an hour with the 
Perfection Milker. 


Thousands of owners say that 
Perfection easily pays for itself in 
less than a year on wages saved. But 
more than this the Perfection is un- 


Perfection Manufacturing Company ’ : 


456 S. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, New York 


2141 BE. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“Tt is the only louse powder 
among a number of brands, 
that gives complete satisfac- 


When big milk producers like H,> 
P. Hood & Sons give such an un- 
qualified endorsement of Graylawn 
Farm LOUSE-CHASE you know 


there is no question whatever of its 
effectiveness in killing lice—all of them. 

But back of all the hundreds of unus- 
ual endorsements from highest authori- 
ties, you have the Graylawn Farms un- 
conditional guargntee.—“Your MONEY 
BACK if you are not entirely satisfied.” 

We can give such a sweeping guaran- 
tee because Graylawn Farm Louse-Chase 
has no equal for killing lice on cows, 
horses, swine and _ poultry. It does 
thorough work under all conditions with- 
out the slightest inconvenience., - Louse 
Chase also kills ticks on sheep without 
staining the wool. 

Dealers sell Louse-Chase in 
dollay packages. If your 
supplied, order direct. 


liberal 
dealer is not 


GRAYLAWN FARMS, Ine. 
Box H-5 NEWPORT, VT, 


LOUSE+ 


Color Sells Butter 


‘Add a rich ‘‘ June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It pays! 


Dandelion 


Butterfolor 


gives that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cents 
at any store. Enough to color 500 lbs. 


IN THE 


IDEAL SILO 


you will find all of the 
features you have 
wanted at a price you 
can. afford to pay. 
Easy to erect; easy to 
get in and out of; 
easy to get ensilage 
Out of, as you push it 
out instead of throw- 
ing it up; three styles 
of roof to choose 
from. Buy’ an IDEAL 
for, it LASTS and 
LASTS. and LASTS. 


BENNETT BROS. CO, 


3 141 Payne St., Lowell, 
Mass.’’ 
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DISTRICT REPORTS 
BY MANAGERS 


Progress was notable in the reports 
of the managers of the market dis- 
tricts given in the opening day of the 
annual meeting. Not only are the 
markets more fully organized but the 
locals are in general stronger and the 
members are showing a greater spirit 
of co-operation and steadiness in sup- 
porting their marketing committees. 
The outlook is promising for contin- 
ued progress the coming year. 


Program for 1921 
A program for 1921 as well as a 


record of substantial progress in 1920 
was included in the report of Carl 
A. Smith; manager of the Northern 
Market District, with headquarters at 
Lawrence. The territory includes 34 
locals in the Merrimac Valley and 
supplies most of the milk for Man- 
chester, Nashua, Lowell, Lawrence 
and Haverhill. 

The suggested program or goal for 
1921 included an increase in the ac- 
tive membership in the district, more 
thorough organization of at least two 
of the larger markets, improvement 
in the working of the rating plan, in- 
creased personal acquaintance with 
both producers and dealers, more lib- 
eral support of the Central office and 
promotion of the program of the Dairy 
and Food Council in at least one of 
the larger cities. 

Under “office work” Mr. Smith re- 
ported the establishment of an ade- 
quate card catalogue record system 
which makes it easy at all times to 
determine any member’s standing, the 
dealer he supplies, accurate address 
and other detailed information. As 
the district office beeomes “better 


_ known there has been a distinct and 


steady increase in ithe telephone and 
Office calls. This has led to a decided- 
ly better understanding between mem- 
bers and the association through the 
personal contact which itprovided. 

Giving accurate information regard- 
ing prices has been a strong feature 
of the district office work from the 
start. It is a rather difficult matter 
to keep all the different prices in 
different cities straight but the sys- 
tem of ‘bookkeeping in the office 
makes it possible to satisfy all re- 
quests for price information promptly 
and accurately. 

Lowell was well organized at tthe 
beginning of the year. Haverhill and 
Lawrence had good market commit- 
tees but did not have so great a mem- 
bership strength as Lowell, while 
Manchester and Nashua were without 
any market organization. In Febru- 
ary &@ market committee was duly 
elected in Manchester and they suc- 
ceeded in securing from all the lead- 
ing dealers a recognition of the asso- 


CREAMERY 
" EQUIPMENT 


IRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 


.. 12,;SOUTH, MARKET. ST. 
> /BOSTON,- MASS. 
ue STOCK BARN FITTINGS 
MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 


SUPPLIES 
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Balanced Ration 


is a high grade Dairy Feed. It is 
guaranteed 25% Protein, 512% Fat, 
55% Carbohydrates, and not over 
11% Fibre. . 

The feeding value of a dairy feed 
is ascertained by the digestible pro- 
tein. 

Wirthmore Balanced Ration con- 
tains 22.7% digestible protein, or 
90% of the crude protein is diges- 
tible. 


Ask your Dealer for WIRTHMORE BALANCED RATION 
ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. Feeding circular upon request — 


Chas. M. Cox Co., Wholesale distributors, Boston, Mass. 
St. Albans Grain Co., Manufacturers, St. Albans, Vt. 


INCREASE YOUR 
BANK ACCOUNT 


Firewood Selling at the Highest Prices Ever Known 


And with a coal famine in New England, it will pay you to make 
plans to cut and fit all the firewood you possibly can. This is 
the easiest way for you to make money, and there is 
nothing better to saw it up with than one of our 


MOUNTED SAWING OUTFITS 
* Thisis Your Opportunity To Add to Your Bank Account 


_ Ask for Catalogue 4S : 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. 


1 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


=. 


International Prices _ 


A poor feed is expensive at any price. The price 

lifference between a balanced feed ration and an x 
unbalanced one comes out of your milk pail. If your . 
home grown grains are not balanced properly you 
are losing money by neglecting to feed the needed 


concentrates. FEED 


INTERNATIONAL 


SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 
Low Price — High Production 


The quality of International Special Dairy is well known. 
Dairymen everywhere get higher milk production from this 
feed than from any other feed of similar analysis. This result 
is guaranteed. Use Special Dairy as an entire ration, or to 
balance your grains. 
International Special Dairy Feed has taken a bigger drop in 
Price than your dairy products have. It is pricedso you still 
maintain your war-time margin of profit. Writeus direct for 
information if you have no International dealer near you. 
Live Agents Wanted. A live agent can quickly sell several 
cans Gia in each vicinity at this new, low price. Write 
‘or details. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Get 
QL 
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The Best BEDDING For Cows be, 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 4 

Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 
NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. | 
BOTTOM PRICE __— ALBANY, N. ¥. 
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ciation. his recognition was in the 
form of signed agreements including 


1921 


‘a schedule of prices and conditions of 


- gale, 


Nashua made good progress during 


the summer. A small market commit- 


tee interviewed dealers in July ask- 
ing them to do business through the 
association. Nine dealers entered into 
contracts covering the collective sale 
of all membership milk for 12 months. 
Producers supplying one large Law- 
rence Dealer made a written contract 
with him to cover all of 1921, the ag- 
gregate value of the milk sold under 
this contract being more than $125,- 
000. In all, (business relationships 
have been established with 63 lead- 
ing dealers in the district. At least 
40 more are following price schedules 
issued from the district office. Sur- 
plus and rating plans have been dis- 
cussed in every market and are in 
operation in Manchester, Nashua and 
Lowell, 

The manager has spent as’ much 
time as possible out in the field, meet- 
ing members old, new and prospective. 
About 200 new members have been 
added in the district. A vigorous cam- 
paign has (been carried on to deteér- 
mine the status of all the men whose 


names were on ithe original list as 
members. In some sections a con- - 


siderable number of these no longer 
produce market milk, There are now 
895 members paying dues regularly. 
‘This is 7814 per cent of the number 
whose names are now on the books. 

In closing Mr. Smith said “ithe mo- 


rale of the membership of the district” 


has improved during 1920 in every 
respect, You may be assured -that in 
the process of developing New Eng- 
land collective bargaining policies 
that their loyalty and judgment will 


_ be equal to that of any other similar 


group. I wish to pay tribute to the 
influential members, who, by indivi- 
dual and committee support have 
made progress possible. This prog- 
ress has been demonstrated during 
1920 by the creation of market or- 
ganizations in two of the five cities, 
by bringing about business relations 
with a large percentage of the lead- 
ing dealers, by placing in the hands 
of both dealers and producers the 
correct market prices, by a greatly. 
strengthened membership list and by 
a material increase in the dues paid 


the association.” 


WESTERN MARKET DISTRICT 

In his report of conditions in the 
Western Market District, Manager 
Robert D. Lull gave a general out- 
line of the marketing conditions and 
systems in the cities within the dis- 
trict. Hight markets, ‘Worcester, 
Springfield, Westfield, Holyoke, Green- 
field, Brattleboro, Leominster and 
Webster, are now organized more or 
less according to the NEMPA plan. 
There are still four considerable mar- 
kets, Fitchburg, Northampton, Chico- 
pee and Gardner, unorganized. 


The Holyoke, Springfield and Wor- 


eester markets have their regular 
market association with sales commit- 
tees chosen from members of the as- 
sociation. The smaller markets are 
in charge of sales committes from the 
local which supplies the greater part 
of the milk for that market. While 
the general policies are made by the 
associations, the responsibility ‘for 
carrying out these policies rests large- 
ly with the committees. 

The markets are divided into two 
groups as regards prices. One group, 
including Springfield, (Webster and 
Westfield, follow the exact prices as 

(Coninued on Page 14) 
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Begins Making Money 

the Day It Is Installed 
Louden Labor-Saving Barn Equip- 
ment actually cuts the cost of car- 
ing for cows intwo. It does away 
with all hard work in the barn— 


transforms the uncomfortable, un- 
sanitary, inconvenient, money-los- 
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~ WM. LOUDEN 
Over 50 years 
experience in 
p lanning 
arns for 
greater con- 
venience, 
comfort and 
rofit. His 
abor -saying 
barn equip- 
ment is used 
in over/a mil- 
lion barns. 


ing barn into a pleasant home for live stock, easily kept clean. It enables ‘a boy to 
do a man’s work—turns loss into profit. It is not necessary to fit your barn com- 
pletely with Louden Equipment in order to show results, nor to have a large barn, 
or to build anew one, or makeany material changes in your present barn—hbecause 


Every Louden Equipment Is a Proved Labor Saver 


Stalls and Stanchions enable one man to take care of twice the number Feed Carriers enable you to feed 20 cows instead of 10 in the old way. 
of cows. Louden Swinging Stanchion insures real pasture comfort in the barn. Built-Up Feed Saving Manger Curb saves many a pound of feed, 

Litter Carriers save over half the work and time of bam cleaning—every Automatic Detachable Water Bowls save allthetime of watering, sup- 
day in the year—for years to come. ply cows water whenever they want it, day or night—inctease milk yield. 


= eo 
Unlike Any Other Barn Equipment on the Market 
_ Through over 50 years’ experience in building Louden Equipment, we know that any equipment used in connection with live stock must be 
simple, strong, free from trouble-making attachments and must offer no chance for injury, at the same time be pleasing in appearance. Louden 
Equipment is distinguished for all of these qualities—and more. Louden Equipment is not costly. Meets the requirements of the smallest 


general-purpose barn, as well as of the largest dairy barns—always pays ita way even with a few cows. © 


Write for Our Bi Illustrated Catalog . is a 224-page book, showing Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions, Animal Pens of all kinds; Litterand 


eed Carriers, Swill Carriers for Hog Houses, Automatic Quick Detachable Water Bowls, Hay Unload- @ 


ing Equipment, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Cupolas, Ventilators— ‘Everything for the barn”. 


Sent postpaid—no charge—no obligation. 


oupon or a post card brings you this book, also Louden Barn Plang and expert barn building service, if you expect to build or remodel a barn. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
4408 Court St., Fairfield, Iowa. 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
“Established 1867.’ 


Get Louden Barn Plan Book 


Write also for “Louden Barn 
Plans.” Not a catalog—but a 112- 
page book all on barn building. 
Shows 74 barnswith estimated cost. 
Illustrations on every page. Write 
today—no charge—no obligation. 

If yowcontemplate building or re- 
modeling a barn, write us what kin 
of barn you have in mind, number 
and kind of stock you wish to house. 
We offer you money saving sugges- 
tions and sketches embodying your 
ideas—no charge. 


May Be. 


proved by the U. S. Government. 


Dairymen in the country. 


“A” Strainer Funnel lutely clean milk. 


cotton pad to bottom of funnel. 
THAT’S ALL. 


Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer, 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors from Milk. Will Absolutely 
Remove Every Last Bit of Sediment No matter How Fine it 


In daily use at the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest 


We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Re- 
move Every Last Bit.of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove 
Sediment which No Other Strainer will. 

Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for abso- 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which milk Live Agents wanted in every city in New England not now. 
adi UST go } : taken. 
C” Coarse wire screen ring for clamping H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 


“D” Wire Clamp Distributor for New England States 


THF LOUDEN MACHINERY CO,, 

4408 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
Please send, postpaid, without charge or 
obligation, the books checked below. 


{] Louden Barn Plans 
{ ] Gecuden illustrated Catalog 


I ezpect to build (remode!) a barn about 
(date)......... FOr. .cccse0e COWS ......0es horses. 
Am interested in: .....Stalls.....Stanchions 


..Carriers... Water Bowls...Animal Pens 
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NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ending Dec. 31, 1920 


hoo a” A} a 


Make Fruit Crops Pay a 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand January 1, 1920: caseivecsccnccceccecas oc iabanos ces nrele)oarales(Gislelutaterwalals $9786 .32 
Boston Office ° ; 
Received from Fees $ 2380.75 
Received from Dues 71869.14 5 
Interest on Bank Deposit 174.98 
Received from County and Local Associations for Building Fund of 
National Board of Farm Organizations 1179.82 
Received from New England Dairyman, editorial work, etc. 700.00 siesta & 
Received from Co-operative Market Committee 2752.16 y 
Received Rent of Offices 955.00 = 
Received from Boston Chamber of Commerce, a-c Milk Campaign 420.71 Tee 
Received from F. S. Cummings for Springfield Producers 202.91 aime 
Received Annual Banquet Feb. 1920 567.00 ele 
Received W. E. Stuart for Warren Producers 15.83 i 
Received Eastern N. Y. County Association returned to Central Associa- 
tion by vote at Annual Meeting 36.63 
Miscellaneous Receipts 431.14 
$81685 57 
Providerice Office 
Fees $ 171.00 
Dues 1794.04 
Miscellaneous Income 27.37 
———— 7992.41 
Worcester Office 
Fees $ 296.00 
Dues 11157.40 
Miscellaneous Income 5.15 
; ; —————_ 11458.55 
‘ Lawrence Office Bee 
‘ees é 
Dues 8194.60 
Miscellaneous Income 30.21 
Essex Co. Local Association 100.00 Beceie 
* het $109638.34 The fruit grower no longer questions 
Total Receipts, including cash on hand $119424.66 b ; 
: EXPENDITURES whether or not he will buy a sprayer,— 4 
Returned to Locals 10% of dues received 1919 $5776.71 : 5 
Returned to County Associations 5% of dues received 1919 8170.09 he knows that he cannot grow first class fruit 
Returned to Locals 10% of dues received first three quarters 1920 6247.79 F; ‘ 2 
meveacd to County Associations 5% of dues received first three quarters acon ne without one. It is simply a matter of what 
——_—_— $18294.38 kind he had best get. 
Officers and Directors Salaries & 
F. S. Adams—Pres, SS 
a meen 8 High pressure is the secret of efficient 
3S ae Sate spraying,—Ospraymo machines leave noth- 
eee as ; Seep . 3 ing to be desired in this respect. The most 
839.25 1 ] ] 
Richgrd Pattco—Managing Director ce ae ee ga nces: outfit ie poke 
ialy, * or example, 1S 1ts sturdy appearance, ne. 0 
Expenses 1385.64 U ? 
Sys ie tis Rack alice 8235.68 that—its accessibility. (Loosening one bolt 
Ppcics ae ee and one union gives access to the pump 
: : 4478.18 valves where seats are reversible giving 
Mee. 8 899.50 doubl erage life.) Automatic Agitato a 
alaries : ounle av e lire. U Y TS 
Expenses 1872.11 CRs = " if 1 
: ‘ ann el keep liquid in constant solution. Brushes 
Organizers Salaries and Expenses 2 : 5 
ee 6414.81 keep the suction strainers at all times clean Ras | 
Maxeenl Ofice ———— 2517.03 and prevent sediment from clogging pumps ae F 
Salaries 4658.61 and nozzles. : ; {i 
Expenses 853.38 : , 
Sales “Oe a 6011.99 r M 
les Committee — 
Salaries and Expenses 1188.89 Send for Catalog 4F a" 
Market Committee T 
Expenses 876.94 i 
Special Surplus and Rating Committee - ee 
Salaries and Expenses 692.83 ‘en 
Co-operative Market Committee 2732.63 } <<. pee 
Legal Expenses 2688.55 ; ! s Baa! | 
Taxes 50.73 UJ 4 
Association Fees and Dues Tt 
posal Federation of Milk Producers 1700.00 ; 
oe ot areas : 1 Washington Street - = = Boston 
oe ed puna and Special when ie 1926 2361.20 nih N, H- 
niture an ixtures purchase 1977.24 cy ‘ = . 
Payments to National Board of Farm Organizations, Building Fund 1179.82 i Somerswo e 
oo a fee a Chamber of Commerce, a-c Milk Campaign 437.66 
ew Englan airyman 2745.92 
Expenses, Speakers at County Meetings 629.33 POWER WATER r LIGHT 
Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Balance as Administrator 1919 450.00 k 
Bio-Chemical Laboratory Co. 872.05 
Miscellateous General Expenses 1603.34 
Sponenelt ve PTORUCEE®: a-c as an Commins’ 209.91 
arren, N. H., Producers, a-c - HE. Stuart 
56304.47 ili Thi 
oven Oise prpanees The Nappanee Silo Hina i La + 
alaries, erica $7423.75 e 0 rie: P ime 
tat inti catalog will tell you how e . 
a aed 2. Splat "B08 42 the silo will pay for it- “1 enclose $ seeee Please open '! % 4 
‘Seehie e 1736.29 farts il andae tae avn an account In my name.” a 
Rent a aerate 3199790 panee perfect, air tight, Banking by mall our oe hn our Cm 
i self draining and rot facilities to you, no matter 3) tere 
Jantter Gere nine proof splice; the special away you llve. Send your first de- ‘3 
Miscellaneous Expenses 452.89 features of the Nap- posit now. : . 
LS * 
AS 16161. 10 proved Joint: the storm LAST ee -, INTEREST 
rovidence ce ¥ 
. 2 roof double anchorage = / 
ee as ce cay a Salaries 8295.80 Sratains the Nappanee DIVIDEND - e STARTS $e! 
ee ing Expenses AIDA. Se Seal-Tite silo doors, and 41 FE 10 
: 150.00 explain many other val- ¥% % B. 
Telephone and Telegraph 147.88 uable features as well : - 
eine and Printing = “ap as give ae ers in- Wise Bees Save Honey Wise Folks Save Money 
5 : formation. It is free. 4 = 
Bee ick 46.14 - | Ask for it now. ‘HOME SAVINCS BANK { 
Miscellaneous Expenses 215.88 MITTNVEESIMTMR, =A. E. COUNSELLS SON = 75 Tremont St. Boston, Mass.) 
5118.99 BRS a 
Worcester Office Expenses SZ] “ St. Johnsbury. Vt. t 
ce and Manager Salaries 8929.00 
Rents sous ue THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS | 
en 324.00 
Postage 811.04 that make a horse Wheeze, \ ‘ 
Telephone and Telegraph 244.48 Roar, have Thick Wind : 
eee cand Pelngng make or Choke-dowa, can be 
uppilies * > Pa 
Heat and Light 9.00 reduced with e : 
Miscellaneous Expenses 100.18 EveryPart ~ 
Lawrence Office Expenses ae A BSORBINE : s built to paces ee 
Office and Manager Salaries 8833.18 : the storms, ight-11 : 
Traveling Expense 1518.18 also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, y heavy staves, creosoted ; heavy q 
Supplies a no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- my steel hoops with rolled threads; ' 
Stationery and Printing 262.40 nomical—only afew drops required atan appli- doors like safe, _ Beautifol red coder pact oS 
Telephone and Telegraph 294.78 cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R free. CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. ' 
eh and Light tits ABSORBINE, JR. the antiseptic liniment for man- 354 West Street | |—«s: Kutiand, | 
Riiedelinnaste deiapoiers 116,64 kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
——— 6541.64 Veinsand Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
————— _ delivered. Book‘‘Evidence”® free. 
erp ag large $108664-65 —W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 165TempleSt., Springfield, Mase. 


Cash on hand December 31, 1920 
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% Rebruary, 1921 
MANY GUESTS AT 


ASSOCIATION BANQUET 


other half is used in the form of 
milk products, chiefly butter. 


Lead- 
ing health experts say that we should 
increase the use of milk three times, 
the consumption of cheese three 


‘times and the consumption of. butter 


one third. If we met this program 


_the number of cows in the United 


States would have to be doubled. 
Such a program as this means an 
enormous future for dairy products 
and will call for the best possible 
organization and service of the dairy 
industry. 


’‘Much study was given during war 
time and since to the cost of produc- 
ing and distributing milk. Both pro- 
ducer and dealer have been suspected 
of profiteering. It has been shown 
that nearly every article of food has 
advanced more jin! price than milk 
and in some cases the advance has 
been 50 per cent greater, All this in- 
vestigation has stimulated the dairy 
industry to an organized effort for 
greater economy and efficiency inl 
every department, 

“The cost of producing milk is an 
important factor in the milk mar- 
keting problem of the future. Lo- 
eal conditions make a great variation 
in these costs. The quantity of milk 
produced on a farm is one of the 
most important factors. Surveys 
have shown that milk from herds of 
10 cows or less costs 11 cents per 
quart to produce while the cost in 
30 cow dairies unider the same condi- 
tions is 7 1-2 cents. This was in 
war time. A previous study showed 
that milk from 10 cow herds cost 5.9 
cents per quart while from 30 cow 
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ported by Mr. Reynolds. 


the manner in which 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


herds it cost 4;6 cents. 

“The dairymen’s league of New 
York has 89,496 members repre- 
senting 949,651 cows, making an av~ 
erage 10.6 cows per farm. Your as- 
sociation has 20,448 members rep- 
resenting 327,000 dairy cows, an av- 


‘erage of 11 cows per farm. We face 


a real situation in economic produc- 
tion when the average number of 


cows in New ..ngland and in New 


York state is only 10 or 11 per farm. 
The cost of producing milk could be 
reduced by 1 to 3 cents per quart if 
the herds were increased to 30 cows 
on the average. < 


“The cost of production also varies 
greatly with the individual production 
of the cows in ‘the herd. Studies 
have shown that milk costs an av- 
erage of 15 cents per quart to pro- 
duce in war time from cows giving 
4,000 pounlds annually while in the 
same period it cost only 8 cents per 
‘quart when produced by cows giving 
8,000 pounds yearly. In a pre-war 
survey the cost of production from 
4,000 pound cows was 7 cents per 
quart while from 8,000 pound cows 
the cost of production! was only 4.7 
per quart, 

“The cost of milk distribution has 
been one of the most vexed problems. 
Where there are many small dealers, 
each operating at a high overhead 
charge, the distribution costs are 
greater than where the distribution 
is centralized in large concerns. The 
cost of distribution in Boston is not 
the highest, nor is it the lowest of 
the cities which have been under in 
vestigation. It is much more costly 
to: collect, transport and deliver milk 
for New York than it is for Boston. 
The cost of supplies for Boston is 


Ross Bros. Co. 

Gentlemen: Replying to yours of Dec. 16th, relative to 

i we arrived at the weight of 
the crop of Eureka Ensilage Corn, will say it is our cus- 
tom to weigh each load as it is delivered at the cutter. The 
immense tonnage at this time caused some question, so av- 
erage rods representative of the best acre were taken in 
the presence of reliable witnesses, were cut and weighed, 
and the result was as reported 64 tons to the acre. 

I have in my possession some photographs of 
our field of Eureka Corn showing Corn 18 to 20 
feet high, which would convince the most skep- 
tical that astonishing results are possible with 


this variety. 


ameter. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. F. Reynolds, Farm Supt. 
Worcester State Hospital. 


The product from one acre of Mr. 
Reynolds’ crop would nearly fill a 
silo 24 feet high and 14 feet in di- 
Two acres would fill a silo 
a 30 feet by 14 feet, and three acres 
oa mer would furnish enough silage to fill 
y) i a silo 40 feet by 16 feet. 


less than in five other large Ameri- 
can cities. On the other hand Bos- 
ton has a high wage scale and the 
high cost for labor is by far the larg- 
est single item in the cost of milk 
in Boston. This item alone reaches 
4 cents per quart in Boston. This 
includes only the ordinary wages of 
workmen. The cost of administra- 
tion are very low in Boston.” 

“The standardization of milk distribu- 
tion will continue to occupy a larger 
and larger place in the public mind 
until the industry itself takes steps to 
remove all unnecessary expenses in 
this branch of the business. Centrali- 
zation ig the only remedy. The long 
experience of the large milk dealers 
who have survived through many 
years of competition would seem to 
make them best equipped to bring 
about a re-organization of the dis- 
tributing business so that the costs 
of this work will be ~centralized. 
Through such centralization the con- 
sumer can expect to receive the most 
effective service. A change of au- 
‘sDices whereby the delivery of milk is 
conducted by the representatives of 
the producers themselves, or whereby 
the business falls into the hands of 
the city itself, will not change the 
work of milk distribution or remove 
the items of cost which are necessary 
to carry out this work, A change of 
auspices or of name does not mean 
a change of expenses. 


CONFIDENCE STRONG— 
POLICIES ADOPTED 

(Continued from page 8) 

butter fat contents of the can. 
As the outcome of the discussion, 
and this altogether reasonable ex- 
planation of differences in tests, it 


a Fed Thirty Pounds Each of ge a Day, for Over One 
Year, from the Product of One Acre of Ross’ Eureka Corn 


64 tons of Ross’ Eureka Corn to the acre is the yield re- 
Read his letter—it is convincing 
poet of Eureka Corn’s superiority over all other Silage 
orns. 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
WORCESTER STATE HOSPITAL 
Worcester, Mass., December 18, 1920. 


Ross’ trade-mark bags. 


ply of Eureka Corn. 


postpaid, for only $1.00. 


Our 120-page catalogue will be mailed free if you ask for it. 


ROSS BROTHERS’ COMPANY 


47 Front Street 


Ross’ Eureka Corn is being planted in nearly 
every section of the United States and Canada, 
and in several foreign countries. 
climatie conditions its yields are big, and the 
quality is always the best. 


Ross’ Eureka Corn is very short jointed and 
does not blow down easily—it grows taller— 
has more leaves—and produces more tons of 
good, sweet silage than any other variety. Pal- 
atable and nutritious, it is a valuable feed for 
fattening cattle—and one of the greatest fac- 
tors in reducing the cost of milk production. 


Every bushel of genuine Eureka is put up in 
All seed is from se- 
lected ears, butts and tips removed and well 
fanned to remove any hull or waste material. 
Look carefully for the Ross trade-mark. Make 
sure it is on the bag before you buy your sup- 


Buy Ross’ Farm Seeds 


Oats, Barley, Potatoes, Rye, Wheat, Buckwheat, Cow- 
peas, Vetch, Soy Beans, Essex Rape, and Field Corn, 
Grass Seed and Alfalfa, Early Fairmount Potatoes make 
extra heavy, high quality yields. 
tural tools, dairy goods, insecticides, ete. 


Special offer, Betsy Ross Garden—17 large packages of 
highest quality vegetables, enough for the home garden, 
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was unanimously voted that the as- 
sociation should recommend that its 
members own their own cans, and 
that the cans should be of a seal 
tight character with uniform necks 
and covers. Such a can is now in 
use in one of the large companies, 
and is giving complete satisfaction. 

One of the most direct resolutions 
offered was: “Do tthe contractors 
supply consumers with 3.7 per cent 
milk as it is required of the produ- 
cer at the present time? If not, 
why not?” Mr. Davis made a state- 
ment showing that a large number 
of samples taken indiscriminately 
from milk dealers in Boston showed 
that about 3.7 per cent milk was ac- 
tually being furnished. The assso- 
ciation had a large number of sam- 
ples taken and offiially tested to de- 
termine just what standard of milk 
was being furnished. 

The by-laws of the association were 
amended to provide for the payment 
of funds now standing to the credit 
of dormant locals back to the cen- 
tral association, The by-laws now 
provide that in order to be entitled 
to rebate on dues, locals shall regular- 
ly elect officers and report them to 
the central association, The board of 
directors are empowered to vote such 
amounts as-thy see fit to such locals. 
Additions to the by-laws also pro- 
vide for the annual audit of the books 
of locals and county associations, 
also that the treasurers shall not pay 
out any money except on order signed 
by the president of the local or 
county association. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION NEW ENG- 
LAND DAIRYMAN 


Every bag of 
Ross’ Eureka 
Corn bears 
this trade- 
Adopted 
for your protec- 


Under any 


mark. 


Full line of agricul- 


Worcester, Mass. 
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LIGHT -POWER 


High Efficiency, Low 
Price. Made in the only 
Factory in America that 
builds its own engines, 
generators and battery 
complete. 


On account of the conditions 
under which these plants are 
produced we are able to offer 
them at a lower price, quality 
considered, than others can:be 
purchased for. 
Fuel either gasoline or 
kerosene 


Immediate delivery. Ali prices 

guaranteed. Send for Cata- 

logue 4K. 

Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. 

1 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Somersworth, N. H, 


Write us Your Wants 


DEMING 


PUMPS and 
WATER SYSTEMS 


with Motors or Engines 
PUMPS TO PUMP 
ANYTHING 
that can be pumped 
Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


WOOD SAWING 
OUTFITS 


Get our price if you are in the 
market 
A Full Line in Stock of All the Above 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


CHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY 


15 Custom House Street, Boston 
83 Canal St., Providence, R. 7. 
13” Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


You can’t lose, if you 
take up this proposi- 


tion: We claim that 


YOU STAND 
every horse owner who tries 


10 Wik MORRISON'S OLD ENGLISH LINIMENT 


for external troubles—such as hard, dry, 
Pinched, sore or contracted hoofs, corns, 
quarter-cracks, thrush and mud fever, for 
all cuts, open. sores, shoe boils, lame 
muscles, contracted cords, sprains, in- 
flammation and rheumatism, will find it 
the most effective and satisfactory of 
anything he has ever used, 
If not, we_ will return 
every cent of your money. 

It should always be in 
your medicine chest. Sold 
by all dealers. Price, full 
pints $1.00, or sent direct 
by us, prepaid, on re- 
celpt of price. 


Fees falee pai 
The James W. Foster Co., Bath, N. H. 
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DISTRICT REPORTS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


determined by the sales committee of 
the central association for Boston, 
month by month, and the other, in- 
cluding Brattleboro, Greenfield, Leom- 
inster, Worcester and Holyoke, which 
do not follow the prices exactly or 
which establish prices for longer pe- 
riods than one month, 

There are two groups also as re- 
gards surplus. One group includes 
Worcester and Springfield, and has a 
definite surplus plan in operation 
throughout the territory, The plan in 
operation in these districts is similar. 
A rating is adopted, based on the 
production of each farmer in October, 
November and December. In Spring- 
field all the dealers but one pay the 
full price for all milk received up to 
the producer’s daily average rating 
in those three months and pay 60 per 
cent of the full market price for all 
milk shipped in excess of this amount. 
The Worcester system is similar but 
10 per cent is taken from the rating 
of each producer. That is, each pro- 
ducer received the full price through- 
out the year for 90 per cent of the 
amount he produced in the short sea- 
son. In the second group, including the 
other markets in the district, produc- 
ers make their own surplus arrange- 
ments with their dealer under advise- 
ment of the market committee, 


New Markets Organized 
Several of the markets and their 


supplying territory were organized be- 
fore the Worcester office was opened, 
others have been organized since, The 
Greenfield market was organized un- 
der the NEMPA in the summer of 
1919, the Lrattleboro market in Aug- 
ust 1919 and the Holyoke market early 
in 1920. 

The NEMPA has grown to be a very 
real factor in milk marketing through- 
out the Western District territory and 
is recognized by thoughtful farmers 
as a feature of their marketing which 
they would very much dislike to do 
without. The support is good through- 
out the territory and in some sections 
it is excellent. 

The officers of the locals and coun- 
ties, and especially the market com- 
mittees have given their time gener- 
ously to make a success of this under- 
taking and all deserve credit for the 
present satisfactory conditions. 


SOUTHERN MARKET DISTRICT 
Fred C. Warner, manager of the 


Southern Market district, including 
the Providence, Newport, Woonsocket, 
Brockton, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Attleboro and Taunton markets, and 
covering the producers Rhode Island 
Southeastern Massachusetts and por- 
tions of Connecticut, reported that of 
the 40 locals on the books at the be- 
ginning of the year, all but two of 
the number having officers last year 
had held regular annuai meetings this 
year, Locals at Pippin Orchard, R. I., 
and at Haston and Brockton, Mass., 
have been reorganized and new locals 
have been formed at Brooklyn, Conn., 
and at Bridgewater and Hast. Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

The South County, R. I. local shows 
the greatest actual gain in member- 
ship, with 36 more members than it 
had last year. Other good gains were: 
Connecticut, Lebanon 15, Columbia 15, 
Plainfield 12, South ‘Windham 11, Boz- 
rah 11; Rhode Island—Foster Center 
11. Fourteen locals voted to send 
delegates to the annual meeting with 
expenses paid. Every county elected 
Officers and was represented at the 
annual] meeting. It was the first time 
that Newport county and Plymouth 
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First- Build on Paper — 
What a barn costs depends in no small 
degree on the care with which it is planned 


in advance. ; t 


By having your plans completely 
worked out and blue printed, you can 
safely let the contract to the lowest bidder. 


Contractors and those supplying ma- 
terials are held to exact requirements; 
substitution of inferior materials or work- j 
manship can be prevented; wastes are 
avoided; no excuse is given for expensive a 
“extras”; and misunderstandings with 
contractors, sub-contractors and 
workmen are unlikely. 


=| James Barn Plans 


The James Barn Planning Department 
is a national “clearing house” of barn 
ideas. The best ofthese ideas are ina 
320 page book on barn building, remodel- 
ing, ventilation and equipment which is 
sent free on request. — 
Ask for Jamesway Book No, 37 


James Manufacturing Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HEPES 


ATT 


SAAR 


BIS « 
ANS 


Ere Manufacturing Company, Glmira, Ne w York \ 
g NN 


ames way “ 


Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Barn 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPANY 


New England Distributors, 12 South Market St., Boston, Mass. ~ 
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> Weigh the Feed: | & 


Hy Weigh the Milk! Jie 


NION GRAINS was the first ready- c ( ; 
mixed, balanced dairy tation ever 7 
offered—and it’s always been known as the biggest 

producer that ever came out of a feed bag. ; 

Big Dairies useit. The Hershey Chocolate Company’s big herd of 2,000 ‘ 
cows have eaten it for years and the Hershey Company urges all the farmers 
whose milk it buys to useit. They want more milk. They want it pro- 4 
duced as cheaply as possible. So they buy an average of four carloads of 
Union Grains every month. And they’re the kind of people who know 
whether it pays or not! . 

Seventeen years of experience in mixing dairy feed goes into every bag. It’s a work 


of real experts. You can’t be sure that your own mixtures are the best you cam do 
until you have tried Union Grains, 


Write for a Union Grains Cost Sheet and know what dairy feed actually is costing you. 


We also make Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko Pig Meal, Ubiko : 
Buttermilk Egg Mash, Growing Mash, and Scratch Feed. ; 


THE UBICO MILLING CO., Dept. D Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“=: BALANCED] RATIONS 


hat Providence pays the same 
. B. price as Boston, with a one 
cent premium on nearby milk. Only 
two concerns in this market buy un- 


price was 914 cents from Jan. 1 to— 
June 30 and 10% .cents for the re- 
- mainder of the year. The Aquidneck 
Dairy Association of Newport adopt- 
ed the NEMPA rating plan and will 
begin to buy on a butterfat basis after 
March 1. This association and the 
Producers’ Dairy Co., of Brockton, are 
the leading successful co-operative 
milk distributors of Southern New 
England. The East Greenwich Co- 
operative creamery has been reorgan- 
ized and seems to be on the road to 
joining the “success” group. 

Bs Follow Boston Price 

a ‘The other markets in the district 
followed Boston prices until the 17 
cent retail price was reached and 
have remained there with the excep- 
tion of Fall River which is in a some- 
what ‘demoralized condition. In addi- 
4 tion to local troubles, this market and 
all other Southern district markets 
are facing a serious situation because 
northern creameries are moving in 
milk, This condition developed only 
recently but it is cutting off some of 
i“ the local milk, Occasional reports in- 
dicate that some milk is being sold 
- which is being made up from cream 
and skim milk purchased from deal- 
ers buying under the Boston surplus 
plan. The proposed split price plan 
- would probably remedy both of these 
conditions. 

Practically every local in the dis- 
“trict has put itself on record in favor 
: of the rating plan. The Providence 
gales committee is endeavoring to es- 
tablish the plan in that market. These 
locals have also approved the plan to 
advertise milk and other dairy prod- 
‘ ucts. It is hoped that an active cam- 
 paign will be startted in Providence 
soon. 

- Producers having difficulty in get- 
ting empty cans back from the Provi- 
dence market. The Providence sales 
committee recommends that produc- 
erg own their own cans but this is 
not practical until the railroads will 
é assume more responsibility for the 
Rg of empty cans. All efforts to- 
Bet good service in this respect have © 
been ‘unsuccessful thus far. It is rec- 
; - ommended that the Central Associa- 
tion attempt to get better service for 
its members in this district. 
ane Truck Service Started 
_ Discontinuance of two troliey lines 
‘Sept. 1 led the producers to start a 
_ trucking service for themselves. Three 
auto trucks are successfuly handling 

- 6000 quarts of milk daily. Providence 
_ producers hope to establish a co-op- 
_eratively owned marketing system 
and haye appointed a committee to 

investigate the possibility of extend- 
ing the Turner Center system in this 
market. 

- NEMPA members in this district 
have lent valuable support in agricul- 
- tural legislation. Director W. H. Tink- 
- ham appeared for the association last 
year when the farmers of Rhode 
Island successfully opposed the day- 
light saving law. The presidents of 
20 locals supplying the Providence 
market recently voted to again oppose 
it if necessary. The association is 
‘becoming recognized bess the mabe) 
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der weight and test. The Newport - 


A Lynn. Marblehead 


Beef Undeorn V 
| Home-Grown Grains 


Feed this way 
with clover hay 


30 Ibs. of corn 


and oats or 
Centaur Feed 


70 Ibs. 


Unicorn 


Centaur is a general purpose 
feed. Fine for young stuff 
and dry cows and just right 
for widening Unicorn. 


, a GR G0 ORYS: 
— HONEST} 
SEEDS 


PURITY "QUALITY 
HIGH TEST 

This is our 65th-year in busi- 
ness. Have introduced more of 
the standard varieties of vege- 
tables than any other house in 
New England. 

Throughout our business career 
it has always been our pride to 
Pca the best regardless of 


QUALITY COUNTS 
To make your garden a success 
in 1921, you need GREGORY’S 
HONEST SEED. - 
We have made our prices as low 
as it is possible for seeds of the 
highest quality. 

WE ARE EXPERTS 


As such you are welcome to our 
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You cannot produce milk 
profitably on home-grown 
grains alone, no matter what 
their price. 

They will go farther and yield 
a real profit when fed with 
Unicorn Dairy Ration. 


A seventy-thirty mixture is 
about right for most cows. It 
produces $4 worth of milk 
for each $1 worth of feed. © 


Don’t deceive yourself. You 
can’t mix your own grains 
with high-protein oil meals 
and beat Unicorn in final 
cost or results. 


Feed Unicorn with home- 
grown grains for profit. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 
Chicago 
New England Office at Boston 
aces X, 131 State Street, don Mass. 
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cow someon and 
MORE PROFIT 
COW INVIGORATOR 


THE REAL COW TONIC 


| SAVE THE CALVES 
4 Colic in Calves takes them off 


Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 


for new-born calves 


Dr. Daniels ARGET 
for Garget in Cows 
UDERKREAM 

for Caked and Hard Udders, 
Sore Teats. 


FEVER DROPS 
for. Milk Fever 


advice. Get any of these comforts at your dealers, with free Book on 


Our catalogue mailed upon re- 


quest. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


Please mention this ‘paper when writing. 


Cows, or send direct to 
DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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These Four 
Di tae ts ¢ e : 
Distinctive Features 
HESE four distinctive Burrell features have made the Burrell 
Milker the choice of those dairymen who demand of the milking 


‘machine that it shall milk the cows clean; develop the milk-giving 
ability of their cows; and draw the milk in a sanitary way. 


(1) The Burrell Positive Relief Pulsator 


The Burrell Positive Relief Pulsator produces sharp, well-defined periods of suction 
and relief on the teats. The completely intermittent nature of these pulsations is absolutely 
essential to thorough and efficient milking. This complete relief, between each period 
of suction, insures natural circulation in the teats and Prevents the congestion which 
would result from long periods of suction without relief , 


(2) The Burrell Moisture Trap 


With any milking machine, some vapor and spray from the milk ts sucked into the tube 
which runs to the vacuum pipe. _It becomes contaminated there, condenses and, unless 
prevented, runs back into the pail. The Burrell Moisture Trap is distinctive because of 
its check valve located on a stand pipe above the liquid in the trap, which makes it im=. 
possible for this liquid to get into the milk. 


(3) The Burrell Automatic Controller 


The Burrell Automatic Controller regulates the suction to the requirements of the ine ihe 
dividual cow With the easy milker or during the main part of the milking, when milk is 
flowing freely, the suction is automatically decréased. With the hard milker or toward 
the end of the milking, when the milk-is flowing less freely, the suction is automatically 
increased _ This exclusive Burrell feature has earned for the Burrell Milker the 
reputation that “Ji Milks the Corus Clean.” 


(4) The Burrell Universal ‘Teat Cup 


The distinctive feature of the Burrell Universal Teat Cup is its ring-shaped air reser=, 
\ voir at the top of the cup. When the vacuum suck ts applied, the air in this reservoir 
Where the \ WA is pulled down, and in rushing over the square shoulder of the reservoir creates an ait 
Air Cushion \ cushion which compresses and supports the teat in such a way as to avoid inflammation 
‘s formed of the tissues. 


+o suppor 


Write today for booklet. Use the coupon below} 


D.H. BURRELL & Go. ING. 


‘Little Falls “New YorR 


Bae nccaaast 2 A SY oo oe oe oo (Clip Coupon Flere) emmee came my emmy pemmeny meme Sey pe Sey SS Se SS LS A SY SO A A A SD SY SE SE SY SY 


D. H. Burretyt & Co. Inc., Lirrie Fatts, N. Y. . 
Gentlemen: J have... mae milking cows. I am not now milking by machine because...-.smsececssssercessnesesscncsescertsssererenevspeersssrnessretess SsesSeeesenss=sceeseresn=esseess=——— aes 2 
number 5} 
I want you to send me your booklet and complete information about the Burrell Milker and tell me why ‘*Jt Milks the Cows Clean.” 12. 
Name caceiesil skesiteastehctaeitanvinsdings ee Se VOR O wins State 2 =) gs noe 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER COMPA NY New England Distributors 12 SOUTH MARKET ST. Bost Ry 
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50 Cents Per Year 


y E. M. P. A. PRICE 84 CTS. 


The sales committee sold March 
“milk for 814 cents per quart F. 
0. B. Boston, This is a drop of 
84, of a cent but is still the high- 
Rest price in the Northern States. 


The N. E. M. P. ‘A. price for March 
is 8% cents F, O. B, Boston. This 
drop of % of a cent places the asso- 
ciation price on a par with the price 
named by the Vermont co-operative 
creameries. ‘The actual price made 
y the creameries is for 3.8 cent. 
milk. Reduced to the 3.7 per cent. 
; asis on which the N. E.. P. A. sells, 
_ the creamery price is 8.19 cents per 
quart delivered in Boston. 

It has been the custom of the N. B. 
M, P, A. to name prices for the Bos- 
ton market in terms of quarts and in 
terms of fractions of a cent,—halves 
quarters. or in ‘some cases eights of a 
G cent. This has been done because the 
consumer buys milk on those terms 
and it has been the policy of the asso- 
iation to let the concumer know just 
what producers are getting for milk 
and let him know in his own terms, It 
imrobable that we shall change to 
any decimal system of announcing to 
the public the actual prices which 
farmers are getting milk. It is pos- 
8 ble, however, tha future prices may 
be made on a basis which will make 
a them meet the creamery prices ex- 
a actly. 

JA proposition was made by the 
sales committee to the dealers to go 
m to a straight split price system 
s a basis for arriving at a price for 
ilk. This would make it possible 
0 equal the price of the Vermont 
reameries down to a thousandth of 

mill. The dealers took this under 
onsideration. It was obviously im- 
ractical to put through such a rad- 
ical change in the price system at so 
hort a notice but if the dealers 
hink favorably of it a split price sys- 
em may be put into effect next 
mo nth. This means that the price for 
ig - whole milk would be arrived at by 
setting a price for butter fat and a 
price for skim milk and adding them 
ogether, Such a plan has several 
ec terdidam advantages. 

The chief advantage of a split price 
Etiaian is that we shall see more 
learly just what we are getting for 
‘im milk. Under the present plan 
yone can figure out what skim 
Ik brings to him but few farmers 
ually do this figuring. If a split 
ce system was used in announcing 
ices and returns in the Dairyman, 
kim milk would show at its actual 
sh value; when it drops down to 
cents per hundred we fe rb 


CREAMERIES ADOPT MONTHLY PRICE SYSTEM 


The Vermont Co-operative cream- 
eries have adopted a monthly basis 
for setting a price for market milk. 
This important change in policy was 
made at a meetinlg of the directors 
of the creameries Feb. 28 and will go 
into effect immediately. 

The creameries will retain their old 
plan of making a whole milk price 
by a combination of the butter quota- 
tions and a skim milk price, instead 
of quoting prices on a per quart ba- 
sis as is the practice in our associa- 


tion. The prices will however, be set 
the first of each month and will con- 


“tinue through the month, 


The price made for March was the 
Boston chamber of commerce butter 
quotation price of 46 cents per pound, 
plus a six cent premium and 20 per 
cent for overrun, with a skim milk 
price of $1.50 per hundred. This 
brings their whole milk price to 
3.8088 for 3.7 milk or 8.19 cents per 
quart. This will be the price for the 
entire month of March. Under the 
old plan of seling this would have 
been! the price for the first week in 
March but if the butter market 
dropped off a few cents it would be 
lower the following week. It would 


* fluctuate with the butter market with- 


out any regard to the whole milk 
market situation. 

This weekly fluctuation in price has 
been a cause of unrest in!) the market 
for several months past as it made 
two wholesale prices in the market at 
certain times without in any way ef- 
fecting the price to the consumer. 


Dealers were unable to plan ahead ~ 


as they could only guess at where the 
butter market was going and the ele- 
ment of a gamble was introduced into 


an ordinarily stable methodical busi- 
ness, 

The weekly fluctuation in price 
opened a way to apparent price cut- 
ting, as it enabled some dealers to 
secure milk at a less price laid down 
in Boston than other dealers were 
getting it. This is directly contrary 
to the principle on which the N. E. M. 
P. A.. works. The association had 
nothing to do with the prices set by 
the Vermont creameries as they have 
their own selling system but the two 
different systems of setting prices 
tended to breed discontent and lack 
of confidenice., 

The earnestness with which the 
sales committee of the association 
desired to have the same system of 
making prices in all marketing agen- 
cies, was shown in a vote at the 
last meeting to instruct a sub-com- 
mittee to bring in a plan whereby the 
association could go on a weekly 
fluctuating basis, such as the cream- 
eries were using. This) was absolute- 
ly impractical in dealing with the 
large retail and family trade in Bos- 
ton as no dealer wanted to be con- 
tinually changing prices to his cus- 
tomers, 

The action of the Vermont cream- 
eries came after mature consideration 
and discussion. Several meetings 
have been held and the final decision 
was reached late in the afternoon of 
Feb. 28. The price decided upon by 
the creameries for March is slightly 
below.the N. E. M. P. A. price, The 
principal of the monthly basis for 
price setting has been established, 
however, and every farmer in New 
England can now sell his milk on the 


same monthly price basis as every 
other farmer. 


MARKETING COMMITTEES PLEDGE UNITED SUPPORT 


“Meet competition in prices and W. 
we will stand back of you to the 
limit.” That was the vigorous and 
unanimous assurance of representa- 
tives of the lesser markets who as- 
sembled in Boston Feb. 22 for their 
annual conference. The unsatisfac- 
tory conditions which have prevailed 
jn the Boston market for the past 
three months were explained to them 


in full, also what a continuance of 


price cutting would mean to the less- 
er markets. (Meeting lower prices 
made by agencies not connected with 


.the N. BE. M. P. A. will have an effect 


in the lesser markets but the men 
from nearly all the organized markets 
outside of Boston were unqualified in 
their pledge of support of the central 
sales committee. 


This support was ali the stronger . 


from the large representation from 
the various market committees which 
was present. The men who expressed 
their unanimous determination to 
back up the central committee at any 
cost were Charles A. Preston for the 
Manchester, marketing committee M. 
L. Ray and H. S. Smith for Worcester, 


W. M. Hayden for Nashua, F. S. Judd 
for Holyoke, B. F. Monroe for Provi- 
dence, Joseph P. Varnum for Lowell, 
W. B. Corliss for Lawrence, Isaac 
Sawyer, for Salem, G. H. Spear for 
Greenfield, C. B. Copeland, D. A. 
Brown and F. N. Noonan, Jr., 
Newport. 

Wholly aside from this gratifying 
sign of loyalty and support the con- 
ference served a good purpose in en- 
larging the outlook of the various 
market committee men, making them 
see the milk marketing problem from 
a bigger and broader point of view. 
W. H. Bronson told them of the ways 
in which the statistical department 
secured figures on cost of production, 
and ‘Assistant Manager Davis and 
Southern Dist. Manager Warner told 
of the rating plan as it had been 
worked out, Managing Director Rich- 
ard Pattee explained the develop- 
ment of the two systems of producer 
controlled marketing of milk, as re- 
presented by the N. HE. M. P.'A., an 
inclusive all New England organiza- 
tion existing as a sales agency, and 


(Continued on Page 8) 


for 


NEW YORK PRICE 6% CTS. 


The New York March price is 
$2.10 per cwt. in the 10th zone. 
For 3% milk. This is equal to 
a delivered price for 3.7% milk 
of 634, cents per quart. 


TURNER CENTER 


ADOPTS POLICY 

Ability of the Turner Center sys- 
tem to enlarge its business as oppor- 
tunity arises in the next few years 
igs assured through the recent decision 
of the directors to retire the present 
common stock by means of deduc- 
tions from the returns to farmers in- 
stead of retiring it out of the earn- 
ings of the company as was originally 
planned. Under the new plan earn- 
ings of the company will be available 
as a fund with which to enlarge the 
business in fields already occupied or 
to enter new fields which may look 
promising. 

This is in line with the established 
policy of the N. E. M. P. A, to en- 
courage producer-owned co-operative 
marketing facilities to take over old 
established distributing systems. The 
Turner Center is now in a strategic 
position to demonstrate the possibil- 
ities of such producer-owned systems. 
With a reasonable reserve fund built 
up through these earnings it will be 
able to take quick advantage of busi- 
ness opportunities, just as any old 
established company, with abundant 
funds back of it. It-is now more 
nearly on an equal competitive basis 
with such old established companies. 

The decision of the directors also 
assures that the complete control and 
ownership of the Turner Center sys- 
tem will be transferred to the pro- 
ducers in five years. Under the plan 
of retiring stock through earnings the 
transfer in so short a time was de- 
pendent largely on ‘business condi- 
tions. -The experience of last year 
with a general readjustment going on 
in business and a sharp decline in the 
value of dairy by-products, showed 
that the use of earnings for the re- 
tirement of the present stock was not 
so stable a proposition as taking a 
definite amount from the returns to 
the farmers month by month. 

The directors decided to deduct five 
per cent from the amounts due pro- 
ducers each month and to apply these 
deductions to the retirement of the 
present Class A common stock, held 
by the stockholders in the old com- 
pany. _An equal amount of co-opera- 
tive common stock will be issued and 
distributed to the producers in pro- 
portion to the amount of milk they 
send in. With the present volume of 
business it~ will be possible in this 
way to transfer 20 per cent of the 
stock each year for five successive 
years, 

Under the original plan through 
which the system was to be turned 
over to the producers, every patron 


(Continued on Page 7) 


“Your association is one of the most 
democratic, the most truly represen- 
tative, of any agricultural organiza- 
tion I know of.” This is the way one 
of our visitors at the annual meeting 
expressed himself. And he is right. 

From the start our association has 
set itself steadily to the task of build- 
ing up an organization in which every 
member should have a voice and 
where the dominance of any man or 
group of men would be impossible. 
Leadership and guidance every organ- 
ization must have, but actual and un- 
limited power, vested in a small group 
of men, is dangerous. Especiallly is 
it dangerous in an organization of 
farmers where the members are scat- 
tered over a wide area and where they 
cannot ‘be in close personal touch with 
one another. It is impossible in the 


NEMPA. i 
Field 
Organizers 


Perhaps the strong- 
est factor in the suc- 
cess of our organiza- 
tion and one which 
is recognized widely, 
is the fact that no 
man can be elected 
to any office which 
carries a_ salary. 
That is, every per- 
son who receives 
regular pay from 
the association is 
hired, not elected, 
and can be fired at 
any time. This is a 
very different mat- 
ter from an organ- 
ization in which the 
Salaried officers are 
elected. Under our 
plan politics within 
the organization are 
minimized, The only 
pay which elected 
Officers of the N. E. 
M. P. A. receive is 
a per day compensa- 
tion for time actu- 
ally spent in associ- 
ation work. 

Few of us realize how thoroughly 
democratic our organization plan is. 
At the county meetings last fall a 
chart showing the organization, its 
various branches and how they are 
linked together, was shown. This 
chart opened the eyes of many mem- 
bers as to the way in which the asso- 
ciation works. (But comparatively 
few saw it. The accompanying re- 
production of this organization chart 
will bear careful study. 

At the bottom are the locals, groups 
of dairymen in towns or in adjoining 
towns who come together and have 
a definite organization and a definite 
relation to the organization as a 
whole. The constitution provides that 
five or more dairymen in any town- 
ship or shipping through a common 
station may form a local. The offi- 
cers of the local shall be a president 
and a secretary and such other offi- 
cers aS are necessary. 

These locals are the foundation on 
which the association rests. Without 
their support and loyalty the associ- 
ation would weaken no matter how 
wise the leadership may be in the lar- 
ger groups of the association. When- 
ever a local becomes weak or dormant 
from any cause, it makes a weak spot 


in the foundation of the whole associ- 
ation. We realize the necessity of 
vigorous, efficient locals here at the 
central office. Somehow we must im- 
press this necessity on the members 
and local leaders. Somehow we must 
get into the habit, every last man of 
us, of speaking of it as OUR associa- 
tion. 

Three or more locals may form 
county associations. True represen- 
tation is assured in these county 
groups through the provision of the 
by-laws that the presidents of local 
associations shall be the voting mem= 
bers of the county associations. Thus 
every local is assured of a voice in 
the county association. To have it- 


self properly represented all it has to 
do is to be sure to elect a president 
who understands the needs of that lo- 
ecality and will place the welfare of 


County 
Association 


his locality above his own welfare if 
need ‘be. He must be a man who can 
see things in a big way. Locals are 
entitled to additional delegates in 
proportion to their membership. 

The county association is not bound- 
ed strictly by county lines as it has 
been found by experience that geo- 
graphical barriers in many cases shut 
off portions of a county from the rest 
of the county and that transportation 
facilities would naturally bring these 
isolated sections in touch with some 
other county. The need of a still 
greater latitude in this respect has 
been demonstrated. It now seems 
probable that we should forget county 
lines and bring the locals together in 
groups according to natural centers 
and to transportation facilities. Rep- 
resentation could be made on an 
equitable basis by making it propor- 
tional to the active members in active 
locals. 

‘Complete and practical representa- 
tion is assured again through the pro- 
vision of the constitution that the 
presidents of the county associations 
shall be the voting members of the 
central association or corporation. 
This Central association is the real 
governing ‘body of our organization. 
Although it may delegate certain au- 


Assistant 
Manager 


Director 


County 
Association 


year with a full knowledge of the « 
tail of what has been done, and | 
ability to carry forward the progré = 
sive policies which have been work 


ihe, 


Democratic Foundatien on Which Our Association is PODUGERS' Shown in Che 
Every Member Has Representation 


thority to the directors for conven- 
ience it is still the responsible 
group and the one in which the mem- 
bers back on the farms may be truly 
represented, by men chosen by them- 
selves and who are familiar with their 
views and their needs. 

No county, no matter how large its 
membership may be or how much milk 
it may ship, can have more than one 
vote in the annual meeting or one 
representation in the central associa- 
tion. This is the greatest protection 
of the truly representative plan of 
organization. No one county, how- 
ever strong it may be, can send in a 
number of delegates to work for some- 
thing of especial benefit to that coun- 
ty. No nearby county, by reason of 
its nearness can exercise an undue in- 
fluence by sending a delegation great- 
er than some more distant ‘county can 


Field Market Office Statistical Publicity 
Districts Districts Manager Department Department 


County 
Association 


send to the annual meeting. 

Just as in the local association it 
is of the utmost importance that~a 
president shall be chosen who will 
represent fairly the needs and the 
wishes of his district, so there is need 
that the county president shall be 
selected for his ability to represent 
the county fairly and wisely, passing 
on to the central association, the com- 
bined needs and wishes of the locals 
within his county. There is need, too, 
that the county president shall be a 
man of ‘broad vision; capable of see- 
ing the milk marketing industry on a 
New England wide basis and, while 
still presenting the wishes of his own 
county, who will stand firmly for the 
welfare of the industry as a whole. 

There is no question that such men 
have been selected. The annual meet- 
ing was a notable proof of their abil- 
ity to act for the permanence and the 
stability of the organization and the 
continued welfare of the dairy indus- 
try of New England. They presented 
the views of their constituents fairly 
and ably, each making sure that the 
needs of his particular county were 
clearly understood. But, when it came 
to a vote, after full discussion, they 
acted for the interest of New England 
wide dairying as they saw it. 


‘farms, worked out by the representa- 


C= <a 


\ 
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Up to this point in the organization 
chart all lines have converged, lo 
into county associations and counti 
into the central association. Up 
this point everything has been getti 
ready to do something as a defini 
piece of work. From the square rep- 
resenting the central association to 
the top of the chart, action is ex- 
pressed. The lower part of the chart 
expresses the establishment of organ- 
ization, the fixing of policies and 
plans; the upper part represents the 
carrying out of these policies and 
plans. But they are still the policies 
and the plans of the men back on the 


tives they have chosen. Ee: 
The central association elects a 
‘board of directors to transact the busi: 
ness. This is a necessity, as the whole 
association cannot be brought together 
more than once. 
year. Again without 
any regard to the 
number of members 
in the associati , 
two directors are 
chosen from each 
state, supplemented 
by three directors at 
large. This ig an- 
other assurance that 
the welfare of the 
territory as a whole 
will be foremost, 
rather than the wel- 
fare of any one state 
or section. Directors 
are elected for two 
years, the terms of 
-one director fr 
each state exp 
each year. Directo 
at large are elec 
for three years, one 
retiring each ye 
This plan assu 
that the associa , 
~ shall always have a 
majority of its di 
rectory holding over 
from the previo is 


General 
Activities 


3 
1, 


out. The central association 4 J 
elects a treasurer and clerk who an 
responsible to the association, not t 
the directors. ; 

The directors manage the affairs « 0 of 
the association, carrying out the gen- 
eral policies passed on to them, by 
stages, from the dairymen on the 
farms. ‘There is no loss of power; 
rather it is assembling and unifying 
power. The directors elect an execu- 
tive committee to handle such mat- 
ters as do not néed the attention of 
the whole directorate, also a sales 
committee which has charge of 
sale of milk in the Boston mark 
The directors elect one of their owr 
number a president. They also selec 
a managing director as their exe ou 
tive officer. He is automatically g 
member of the sales committee and 
of the executive committee. He is the 
first paid official, and he is held 
sonally responsible for the other 
workers who are under his direct 
pervision at all times. 

With a small organization o C 
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White Portion Represents Amount Sold as Market Milk—Shaded 


The rating plan will not go into ef- 
fect March 1. While a workable plan 
was devised by the sales committee 
it was impossible to get the plan 
adopted by all the dealers in time so 
_ that patrons could be notified as to 
what their ratings would be. The 
~ committee therefore decided to again 
— postpone putting the plan into effect, 
go that ample notice could be given. 
_ February was a busy month for the 
rating specialists. When the annual 
meeting voted to put the rating plan 
24 into effect March 1 it gave these 
specialists a three months job to do 
in one month. They did it. So far 
as was possible they had everything 
in readiness for a “March opening” 
_ (but the final decision rested with the 
dealers. 


a) 


_ studying the figures of whole milk 
sold and surplus milk manufactured, 
_ representing graphically in the above 
_ chart. They figured early and late, 
_ they spent nights and Sundays on the 
_- proposition. But the more they ’fig- 
ured the more certain they were that 
the rating plan was a very complex 
problem and one which could be put 
into effect only in an experimental 
way. 

- (Out of all the consideration came 
, definite conclusion that the rating 
riod based on the last three months 


Much of the time was spent in- 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Noy. 
Dec. 


Jan, 1921 


Portion Represents Milk Turned into By-products. 


1918 
Sales. 

20.9 
19.9 
23.6 
23.2 
21. 

22. 

22.4 
19.4 


1919 
23.5 
21.1 
19.9 
21.3 
21.4 
23.7 
24.7 
22.3 
19.2 
18.9 
18.7 
18.5 


1920 
19.9 
20.7 
21.2 
21.7 
21.5 
22.2 
23.6 
23.2 
21.7 
21,2 
20.3 
20.1 


18.9 


Purchases 
34.9 
41.4 
34.2 


31.1 
31.1 


33.3 
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GREATER CONSUMPTION IS THE SOLUTION 


Look again at that shaded portion 
of the diagram. Forget all about the 
rating plan for a time and see the 
shaded portion as it really is,—414,- 
000,000 pounds of surplus milk, or 
milk produced in excess of what the 
public now uses as whole milk. That 
is the excess milk shipped to five 
Boston dealers in the last two and 
two-thirds years. The surplus milk 
shipped to all Boston dealers and to 
dealers in all the markets of New 
England is many times that. 

‘No rating plan or other clever 
scheme to equalize the burden of this 
surplus milk will do away with the 
surplus or make it more valuable. 
Chop off those high peaks on the 
“mountains” and invert them in the 
deep “valleys.” Keep on chopping 
off the high places and filling in the 
low ones and we wili still have a 
wide belt of shaded portion, a big 
volume of surplus milk, throughout 
the year. It makes no difference in 
the amount or the loss from this sur- 
plus that a rating plan distributes the 
loss equitably, the loss is still there. 

The only way to meet this prob- 
lem aright is to INCREASE THE 
CONSUMPION OF MILK. There is 
no other real relief from the present 
situation. It is a matter in which 
both producers and dealers are di- 
rectly concerned. We have at hand 
the machinery for increasing the use 

of milk, the New England Dairy and 


Food Council. 


There is nothing the 
matter with the machinery. But 
there is something radically wrong 
with the way we are furnishing 
power to this machinery. We are 
not putting coal enough in the firebox. 


Plans were made by the council to 
finance a definite program of work to 
increase the use of milk in Boston 
and in other large consuming cen- 
ters of New England. The plans 
called for contributions from farmers 
as well as from dealers. The dealers 
have done their part well. The farm- 
ers have done practically nothing. It 
is good business for us to support 
the council liberally. The plan calls 
for only a very small contribution 
from each farmer. ‘We have not 
given even that excepting in isolated 
instances. 


Patrons of the Whiting company 
are typical examples. This company 
agreed to deduct from producers 
% cent per 100 pounds of milk, (not 
very much is it?), provided that the 
producers would individually sign 
orders authorizing them to do go. 
Blanks were sent to each of these 
patrons to sign and return. What 
happened? Practically nothing. Up 
to the present time 95 per cent of 
all these farmers have failed to send 
in their authorization. As a group 
of farmers in a business organization 
Wwe ought to be ashamed of this 
showing. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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For the first time in several years 
we are selling milk for our members 
without public supervision of price. 
The Massachusetts Commission on 
the Necessaries of Life went out of 
existence Feb. 28. If we had reached 
a conclusion as to what we were to 
ask for March milk in time we would 
have gone before it and secured its 
approval, As it was, the commission 
expired before we were ready to go 
before it. Our appearance before 
‘this commission has been voluntary 
for many months past. We have not 
been summoned in to answer to any 
charges of excessive prices or unfair 
marketing systems. But we have 
welcomed the opportunity to go be- 
fore a body of men representing the 
public and presenting to them such 
facts and figures as we have on the 
cost of producing milk, In every case 
our figures have been accepted with- 
out question as to their accuracy and® 
in no case has the commission which 
just expired asked us to revise our 
figures or change our plans in any 
way. We count it a privilege to have 
had this group of men to review our 
position and to state to the public 
that our prices are just and reason- 
able. It was one of the factors which 
built up the public confidence which 
Wwe now have. There is no secret in 
our business and such figures as we 
have will stand up under any scru- 
tiny, whether public or private. But 
we were glad to have had a public 
agency before which we could lay 
them month by month. 


RIGHT STEP TAKEN. 


With decided satisfaction we hear 
the report from the Vermont cream- 
eries that they have decided to Fx0) 
on to a monthly basis for setting a 
price for milk. Ever since we or- 
ganized the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association we have gold on 
a monthly basis and we believe that 
it is the only plan which will work 
out satisfactorily for selling market 
milk. 

Under the present Systems of dis- 
tributing milk to the consumers the 
monthly price system is generally 
practiced. In some cities a system 
has been developed of having a sum- 
mer price and a somewhat higher 
winter price, each price continuing 
for many months. Since our organ- 
ization entered the field, however, 
there has been a marked tendency in 
all the markets of New England to 
get away from this long period of 
price establishment and to g0 onto a 
strictly monthly basis. In no case 
has it been found practicable to FX0) 
on to a less than a monthly basis in 
selling to the consumers. Dealers 
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wholly independent of butter prices, | 


render their bills by the month on 
charge accounts and sell tickets in 
quantities which last for considerably 
longer than a week. 

With the fixed practice of setting 
a price to the consumer for a month, 
there is substantial grounds for fol- 
lowing the same period in making 
a price to the dealer. Otherwise the 
dealer’s spread would fluctuate week 
by week while his expenses of opera- 
tion would remain practically the 
same, There is no more reason why 
the price to the dealer should fluc- 
tuate with the butter market than 
that the dealers’ price to the farmer 
should change with the weather, with 
the constantly varying expense of de- 
livering milk due to changes in the 
weather. Stability in the market de- 
mands that the price to the dealer 
should be for the same period as he 
uses in naming his price to the con- 
sumer 

The system of setting prices which 
has been practiced by the Vermont 
creameries was satisfactory so long 
as the output was sold as by-pro- 
ducts; it does not fit in with or have 
any definite relation to the system 
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The public has accepted milk as a 
valuable food and is prepared to pay 
a just and reasonable price for it as 
compared with other foods. Quality 
and service will be the determining 
factor in success with the sales agen- 
cies of producers as well as with the 
dealers. The market in Boston and in 
every other city is free and open to 
those who can give quality and ser- 
basis on which the different selling 
vice. We helieve that this is the 
agencies should compete. 


SETTLE LOCAL PROBLEM 


We must get clearly in mind, both 
in the central office and out in the 
field, that purely local questions must 
be decided locally and that the big 
problems which are involved in the 
central association are too import- 
ant and too far reaching in their 
effects to be sidetracked for a con- 
sideration of questions which con- 
cern only one locality. 

Since the annual meeting a number 
of opinions have been expressed that 
we did not get down to local matters 
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under which milk is sold to the con- 
sumer in New England markets. So 
long as the price of by-products was 
on or nearly, on a par with whole 
milk the two different systems did 
not clash but with the material diff- 
ence in price of whole milk and 
the price which could be secured for 
by-products under the slump in prices 
of the past few months, the differ- 
ences in price arising from a weekly 
variation invited disaster to the milk 
industry. 

With the Vermont creameries on a 
monthly price system this is largely 
past, and we come into a new period 
in the development of systematic 
marketing of milk in New England. 
We go itno this period with new con- 
fidence. We believe that with the 
two important factors in the New 
England milk market both working 
on a monthly price basis the greatest 
danger has been avoided and that the 
milk market will be more stable. 

We believe that an important step 
has been taken, one that will react 


favorably on the dairy industry in all_ 


New England. Under the new order, 
the chief claim of any agency selling 
milk will be quality and service. Milk 
has a distinct value in the market, 
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enough. It was true that we did not 
deal much with local issues but spent 
most of the time in trying to get a 
big, broad point of view, in trying to 
see this dairying industry as a whole, 
not as a collection of little industries. 
We believe that it was well to do 
this, much better than to spend our 
time on the small questions. 

There will always be these ques- 
tions coming up and they are big 
questions from a local point of view. 
But we have established a marketing 
machine capable of taking care of 
such questions in an orderly way. 
Ample provision for the settlement of 
local questions is provided in the or- 
ganization of the locals and of the 
marketing committees in the various 
cities. Ample provision is also given 
for the settlement of questions which 
concern counties in the county asso- 
ciation organization. 

We strongly urge every member 
who feels that the annual meeting 
should have spent more time on ques- 
tions which were local, to consider 
just where such particular questions 
really belong in our organization. If 
they effect only their one locality 
they should be settled by the men in 
that locality who have complete 
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What a mild winter. 
had enough snow to amount to any- 
thing until last Sunday. That day‘it 
just poured down and I sat around 
the house watching it. My old home 
up in Newhampton had a high steep 
roof, with an ell at right angles to the 
main house. Every winter the snow 
would roll down the gutter and the 
wind, whirling through the yard, 
would pile a drift in that corner. 
kitchen window in the ell and a sit- 
ting window in the main house faced 
that corner and usually, before winter 
was over it filled up with snow over 
the tops of those windows, My 
mother used to say that winter was 


half over when it got up to the mid- 


dle sash. 


As I sat with my feet in the kitchen 


hearth last Sunday, watching the 
snow flying about the back yard, I 
thought of the old home days and 
wondered if the snow had drifted up 
over those windows this year. My 
wife and I often speak of the desira- 
bility of living in the country where 
each one has a distinct part in the 
life of the community, where one isn’t 
so lost in the crowd as we are here. 
Up home every family in the neigh- 
borhood had a sort of personality: 
There were the thrifty, the prodigal, 
the industrious, the slothful, the pi- 
ous, the irreverent, the educated, the 
ignorant, the lucky, the unfortunate. 
But the extremes of each group were 
not far apart; there was an average, 
bove. and below which none went 
very far. We all knew each other and 
about each other and we made up @ 
community group in which each knew 
exactly his own place and that of ev- 


ery other. The folks used to complain — 


that every one knew every other 
one’s business, and that prying eyes” 
and wagging tongues were all too 
sharp. 

But we all had a place in the com- 
munity life and one way or another 


~ we filled it. I wonder if it isn’t a bet- 


ter place to live, especially for chil- 
dren, than in the city where one 
doesn’t know his neighbors and has 
only many acquaintances and few 
friends. Personally, I'd rather be. 
back where I could be one of the 
folks, where they call me by my first 
name and, knowing me, well, would 
fit me into the things that went on, 
in the place where I belonged. That 
is, I think I would, but some of my 
friends say that if I wasn’t rushing 
around, neglecting some things to at- 
tend to others, trying to steer things 
the way I wanted them to go and 
thinking the welfare of all creation 
depended on my doing something that 
I was worrying my fool head off for 
fear I couldn’t do it, I’d die. 
PATTEE. 


knowledge of conditions, also ample 
power to take whatever action seems 
wise to them. If such questions ef- 
fect only one particular market, they 
should be dealt with by the market- 
ing committee for that market. In 
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case this committee did not feel that 


it had power enough it should call in 


all the members interested and se- — 
cure their special authorization, In 
case the questions effect only a 


county or section they ould b 
tled by the sonny fa 
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WHO'S WHO IN THE N. EM. P. A 


DR. GEORGE R. LITTLE. ; 


We went over into New York state this year to get a president for our 
New England association. That may seem strange to those who do not know 
Dr. Little. It does not seem at all strange to those of us who have seen him 
at work as a director and as a member of the sales committee. We need just 
such men as leaders. Men who are broad-minded but conservative and tem- 
perate in their judgments men who think things out for themselves and are 
firm in their convictions. Yes, Dr. Little is the right kind of a man for presi- 
dent, even if he does live over the border. ; 
: Our new president is a practicing physician in 
Schaghticoke, N. Y. It may seem strange, too, that 
a farmers’ organization should have selected a doc- 
tor for a president. But it is no mistake. He is a 
good farmer as well as a good doctor and the thous- 
ands of miles he has traveled in all weathers and in 
all seasons, good roads and bad, for the past 20 years 
in his country practice, has fitted him in an excep- 
tional manner to understand the needs of the farm- 
ers in a personnal and intimate way. He is in every 
way @ farmers’ man. 
He believes in our association and is willing to give 
_his best thought and energy to it anytime, anywhere. 
Few men have a better record for attendance at meet- 
ings or have held a stronger place in the councils. One reason why he believes 
in the association is that he has seen the time when top grade milk out in his 
territory brought only 79 cents per 100 pounds. He realizes, as does any 
thoughtful man, that low milk prices mean decadence of the dairy industry. 
He believes in economic production and as a herd of pure-bred Holsteins. 
Dr. Little is also a substantial man in his community. For the past 15 
years he has been chairman of the school board and for 16 years he has been 
health officer, He is a director in the First National Bank in Mechanicsville, 
a member of the Renssalaer County Farm Bureau, and of both the New York 
and the national Holstein associations. 


ee HERBERT L. WEBSTER. 

4 Sees 
Our treasurer, Herbert oe Webster, is a veteran in thé.milk marketing 
‘business. For 29 years past, without a break, he has shipped milk from his 
farm in West Canaan, N. H., to the Boston market. Quite a bunch of milk isn’t 


it, coming from 12 to 20 cows, 365 days in the year for 29 years? Figure it out 


for yourself. 


i “Things are not as they were then,” said Mr. Webster. “And I am glad 
of it. Our milk netted us about 2% cents per quart at the farm. When we got 
314 cents we thought it was a marvelous achievement. We simply took what 
the dealers were willing to pay. There was nothing else to do.” 


Mr. Webster was one of that group of long headed dairymen who organized 
the present NE MPA. He had been a member of the old association since it 
started 25 years ago and from his long experience in selling milk in the Bos- 
ton market he realized fully the necessity of some aggressive organization to 


take a firm hold of the market situation and handle it vigorously. He was. 


one of the campaigners who went about bringing the dairymen of various sec- 
tions together when the present association was definitely launched. This is 


_ his third term as treasurer of the association and he has been a loyal support- 


er and booster for the association in Lower Grafton county. 

He occupies the house built by his grandfather 86 years ago, and runs the 
farm which came down to him in the third generation. That is not the whole 
of the story for he has three sons who expect to carry on the place as the fourth 
generation, also to conduct the general merchandise store which Mr. Webster 
owns. He is a veteran Granger, and has served as master’of the local and of 
the Pomona Grange and gate keeper of the state Grange. About 20 years ago 
he served several years on the school board and is now on the third year of 
another term of service. He is amember of the Grafton County Farm Bureau. 
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HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Distinct progress toward the per- 
fecting of the organization of the 


New England States Holstein Frie- 


sian Association was made at a meet- 
ing of the directors held Feb. 28. 
when committees to undertake the 
various departments of work were 
selected and plans discussed for the 
year. A committee consisting of Pre- 
sident Frederick M. Peasley of Ches- 
hire, Conn., Secretary, Thomas J. 
Elder of Mt. Herman, Mass., and My- 
ron C, Peabody, of So. Portland, Ma., 
was authorized to secure an execu- 
tive field man at once. 

The association is now two months 
old and has about 500 members. jAp- 
portionment of the stock which New 
England would send to the National 
Holstein sale at Syracuse in June 
was made as follows: Massachusetts 
8, Vermont 4, Connecticut and Maine 
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3 each, Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
one each. The committee on gales 
announced that there would be a state 
competitive herd exhibit at the 
Eastern States Exposition this year. 
Last year (Maine and Connecticut 
were the only states to be represent- 
ed. This year it is expected that each 
of the New England states will com- 
pete. 


DAIRYMAN COPIES WANTED 


We are short several back copies of 
the Dairyman and would greatly ap- 
preciate the assistance of any mem- 
ber in getting them for our files. We 
are now having several complete sets 


which we wish more of, Any mem- 
of the Dairyman for November 1917, 
March 1918, or May 1918, will do us 


a favor by seniding them in. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION NEW ENG- 
LAND DAIRYMAN 
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SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


in effect during March 1921 
SUBJECT TO SURPLUS 


At R. R. Stations—Outside Massachusetts 


Cwt, in 

Zones Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 qt. cans 
3 41-60 589 1.504 2.866 3.332 
4 61-80 572 1.490 2.827 3.286 
5 81-100 565 1.465 2.7193 3.247 
6 101-120 559 1.450 2.760 3.208 
a 121-140 552 1.431 2.730 3.175 
8 141-160 540 1.416 2.697 3.136 
9 161-180 533 1.402 2.669 3.102 
10 181-200 -526 1.382 2.645 3.075 
x a 201-220 519 1.367 2.617 3.042 
12 221-240 .512 1.3438 2.588 3.009 
13 241-260 000 1.338 2.570 2.987 
14 261-280: AQ4 1.324 2.541 2.954 
15 281-300 492 1.314 2.518 2.927 

At R. R. Stations—Inside Massachusetts 
wt. in 

Zone Miles 8 Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 qt. cans 
1 1-20 -733 1.830 3.440 3.999 
2 21-40 634 1.592 3.004 3.492 
3 41-60: -605 1.520 2.866 3.002 
4 61-80 598 1.500 2.827 3.286 
5 81-100 591 1.486 2.793 38.247 
6 101-120 584 1.460 2.760 3.208 
7 121-140 582 1.446 2.731 3.175 
8 141-160 571 1.437 2.697 3.136 
9 161-180 564 1.417 2.669 3.102 
10 181-200 562 1.402 2.645 3.075 


JANUARY PRICES AND SURPLUS 


Whole Milk and Surplus in each ewt. 


December Prices by Dealers 


Dealer Surplus Whole Milk Prices F. O. B. Boston 

Hood 29.70 Ibs. 70.30 Ibs. 3.9595 per cwt. or .0851 qt 
‘Whiting 88.91 Ibs. 61.09 Ibs. 8.7257 per cwt. or .0800 qt 
Turner Center 51.43 Ibs. 48.57 lbs. 3.5500 per cwt. or .0763 qt 
Alden 80.83 Ibs. 69.17 lbs. 3.9501 per ewt. or .0849 qt. 
Plymouth Cry. 179.50 lbs. 20.50 Ibs. 8.0111 per cwt. or .0647 qt 
F. S. Cummings 29.00 lbs. 71.00 Ibs. 8.9446 per cwt. or .0848 qt 
Elm Spring Farm 87.35 Ibs. 62.65 Ibs. 8.6950 per ecwt. or .7094 qt 
Grafton Dairy 40.00 lbs. 60.00: Ibs. 8.8287 per ewt. or .0822 qt 
Seven Oaks 7.05 lbs. 92.95 lbs. 4.3561 per cwt. or .0937 qt. 
F. E. Boyd 21.45 Ibs. 78.55 Ibs. 4.0124 per cwt. or .0862 qt. 
H. A. Prescott 20.53 Ibs. 79.47 Ibs. 8.9290 per cwt. or .0844 qt. 
W. F. Noble 16.07 lbs 83.93 lbs. 4.1743 per ewt. or .0897 qt. 
Marshall Bros. 51.05 lbs. 48.95 Ibs. 3.3995 per ewt. or .0731 qt. 
Childs Bros. 22.63 Ibs. 77.37 Ibs. 4.0898 per ewt. or .0879 qt. 
C. A. Woodbury 21.55 lbs. 78.45 Ibs. 4.0793 per cwt. or .0877 qt. 
H. P. Findeisen 42.52 Ibs. 57.48 lbs. 3.4790 per ewt. or .0748 qt. 
Providence Dairy 20.46 Ibs. 79.64 lbs. 4.0949 per cwt. or .0880 qt. 


ZONE TABLE OF PRICES PAID IN JANU ARY BY BOSTON DEALERS FOR 3-7 MILK. a 
To determine whether your milk check for January is correct find out what zone you are in, or how many miles your R. R. sation is from Boston. 


If your milk tests more than 3.7% add .05275 for each .1% above the 3.7% standard. 


this standard. 


If it tests less than 3.7% subtract .05275 for each .1% below 


To find the exact amount of your check, multiply the number of cwt. sold in January by your dealer’s price after making the above adjustments. 


Elm : 
Whole Turner ; F. S.- Grafton Spring Seven F.C. H.A. Marshall Childs C. A. W. F. 
Zone Miles Milk Price Hood Whiting Center Alden Plymouth Cummings Dairy Farm Oaks Boyd Prescott Bros. Bros. Woodbury ee 
1 1-20 4.580 4,122 3.884 3.713 4.113 3.174 4.107 3.991 3.858 4.519 4.175 4.092 3.562 4.252 4.242 : 
2 21-40 4.073 8.615 3.377 8.206 3.606 2.667 3.600 3.484 3.351 4.012 8.668 3.585 3.055 8.745 3.735 et 
8 8.455 3.217 3.045 3.446 2.507 3.440 8.324 3.190 3.851 3.508 3.424 2.895 3.585 3.557 see 
4 3.410 3.172 3.000 3.400 2.461 3.395 3.279 3.145 3.806 3.463 3.379 2.850 3.540 3.530 3.6 z 
5. 3.371 3.133 2.962 3.361 2.424 8.355 3.240 3.106 3.767 3.423 3.340 2.811 3.500 3.490 3.58 
6 3.331 3.093 2.922 3.322 2.383 3.316 3.200 3.067 8.728 8.384 3.301 2.771 3.462 3.451 Be 
7 3.298 8.060 2.888 3.289 2.350 3.283 3.167 3.033 3.695 3.351 3.267 2.738 3.428 3.418 ae 
8 3.259 3.021 2.849 3.249 2.310 3.244 3.128 2.994 3.655 3.312 3.228 2.699 3.389 3.379 ahs 
9 8.226 2.988 2.816 3.216 2.277 3.211 3.095 2.961 3.622 3.278 3.195 2.666 3.356 3.345 an 
; 3.198 2.960 2.789 3.189 2.250 3.183 3.068 2.934 8.595 3.251 3.168 2.638 3.337 3.318 3. 
3.165 2.927 ‘2.755 8.156 2.217 3.150 3.0384 2.900 3.561 3.218 8.134 2.605 3.295 3.285 3.380 
3.1382 2.894 2.722 3.122 2.183 3.177 3.001 2.867 3.528 3.185 3.101 2.571 3.262 3.252 3.347 
3.111. 2.873 2.701 3.101 2.162 3.096 3.980 2.846 3.507 8.163 3.080 2.552 3.241 3.230 3.325 
8.077 2.889 2.668 3.068 2.129 3.062 2.946 2.813 8.474 3.130 3.047 2.517 3.208 3.197 8.292 
2,812 2,641 3.041 2.102 3.035 2.921 2.786 3.447 3.103 3.020 2.490 3,180 3.170 3.265 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


The dairyman to- 


day faces an unpre-. 


cedented opportu- 
nity to market nu- 
tritious and palata- 
ble milk products at 
a substantial and 
continued profit, 
provided he care- 
fully guards his op- 
eration eosts and 
protects his prod- 
uct from those pre- 
ventable losses of 


quality which so of-- 


ten greatly reduces 
the margin of his 
profit. 

This distinctive 
wh olesomesani- 
itary, cleanliness 
which the use of 


Vyvando 


Cleeer- end Ceaser. 


so easily provides, is 
recognized by the 
agricultural col- 
leges of the United 
States and Canada, 
as being peculiarly 
adapted to this need 
of the dairy indus- 
try, and for eigh- 
teen years this 
cleaner has protect- 
ed the delicate qual- 
ities of sensitive 
milk products prov- 
Ing its value as a 
money saver for the 
careful diaryman. 


If your order on 
your supply house 
does not convince 
you of the truth of 
these claims the 
trial will cost you 
nothing. 
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ORGANIZATION OF 


OUR ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from Page 2) 


with such an organization as ours, 
with the many-sided work which is 
carried on, an assistant is necessary. 
The assistant manager works in close 
touch with the managing director, 
sharing with him the responsibility 
for the direction of the various branch- 
es of the work and being in charge 
of the detail of the marketing end 
of the association’s work. 

The active work of the association 
is carried out through six departments 
or divisions. In the central office and 
in ‘close touch with all the depart- 
ments is the office manager. While 
all the departments have a direct con- 
nection with the managing director 
and assistant director and are direct- 
ly responsible to them, so far as the 
detail of the work goes all have a 
direct connection with the office man- 
ager. This is necessary in order to 
assure uniformity in the handling of 
the association’s business. 

The three branch offices in the mar- 
ket districts, each with a manager 
and an office assistant, work with the 
office manager in the routine of busi- 
ness, collection of dues and keeping 
the members informed of the general 
work of the association. In working 
out general policies and in the devel- 
opment of new markets the district 
managers are held responsible to the 
managing director and are in~ close 
touch with him and his assistants at 
all times. They have, however, con- 
sidera‘ble freedom of action in minor 
matters which do not effect the poli- 
cies of the association as it is the 
fixed policy to make every employed 
man responsible for his particular 
part of the business. 

The chart does not show the princi- 
pal work of the branch offices. While 
the sales committee of the central 
association handles the negotiations 
for the sale of milk in Boston, each of 
the smaller organized markets has a 
sales committee which functions in 
the same way, following in general 
the custom of rising or falling with 
the Boston market. These sales com- 
mittees in the lesser markets co-op- 
erate with the central sales commit- 
tee through the district managers. 

The future of the organization de- 
pends in large measure on the exten- 
sion of the territory covered, the in- 
crease in membership and in holding 
firm the members who have been en- 
rolled in the past. It is absolutely 
necessary that constructive organiza- 
tion work should be done continually. 
The chart shows the field districts, 
each with a manager whose principal 
business is in pushing the organiza- 
tion and representing the association 
in. any difficulties which may arise 
between producer and dealer in his 
district. The organization work is 
also pushed vigorously through the 


BULL BRAND 


DAIRY RATION Wa 


brought themilkback 


WHEN H. J. George, owner of 

Maple Dale Dairy Farm, 
Williamstown, Mass., switched 
from Bull Brand Dairy Ration to 
another feed, the milk production 
of his entire herd fell off. Bull 
Brand Dairy Ration brought it back. 


Increase the milk production of 
your herd. Feed Bull Brand Dairy 
Ration. It is a scientific mixture 
of milk producing feedingstuffs built 
on a base of Dried Brewers’ Grain, 


renowned for its favorable action on 
the secretion of milk. It will absorb large 


Without BULL BRAND 
DAIRY RATION the 
milk bag shrank—BULL 
BRAND brought it back 


Analysis and 
Ingredients of 


Ball Brand 
Dairy Ration 


Analysis: 


Protein not under 24%; 
Fat 6%: Fibre not ove 
12%. , 


eee 
eS ice 


Marek, 1921 


BULL, BRAND © 
DAIRY-RATION © 


Made on a base of Dried Brewers Grain 7 


in 


: 
. 


It cleans clean. department of field organizers, going quantities of water, making it like spring grass, Ingredients: 
ating: wherever the managing director sug- a moist, succulent feed that turns to milk. Dsied Brewers” Salles 
Indian in gests in fields not included in the { died San] fies id 
circle market or field districts, and always Bull Brand Dairy Ration may cost you Tie pn grains, 0 
in close touch with the office manager wO cents more daily for each cow SL ae aed, ee 
as to payment of dues, enrollment of than some feeds, but if, as any num- ra q he atest pare 
; a ae cigs “tes td ber of other feeders are doing, you average eed, hominy feed, co- 
new members and securing Of dues daily two quarts of milk more per cow, your coanut meal, wheat 
— ~< orders on dealers. additional net profit is thirteen cents more middlings, ground oats, 
Two new departments were added _ for each cow. etd ante (3 of 1%). 
during the past year, both with head- 2 F 
‘Gowa Sn Chaneoabial- EEAe ain eels If your dealer cannot supply youwith BULL 
, Auer BRAND DAIRY RATION write us. Our 
m every in direct connection with the office Guarantee protects you. 
package. manager and both working under the ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OTHER 


general direction of the managing di- 
rector. The statistical department is 
proving its value in furnishing accu- 
rate information about’ conditions of 
dairying in New England. The pub- 


BULL BRAND FEEDS 


FOR LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


Maritime Milling Co., Inc. B Buffalo, N. Y. 
PF SS —————E———EEEEE—EE——————————— 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mfnrs., 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


ent is materially en- 
city work 


activities. These are not in any 
ial department but are worked out 
y by the various departments, 
vorking together. y 

What we must all get from a study 
this diagram is just what was said 
‘by our visitor, that we are a thor- 
oughly “democratic and representa- 
tive organization.” Every one of us 
can say, “our association.” Let’s do it. 


TURNER CENTER 


(Continued from Page 1) 


was to receive his full return for 
milk each month, and only the earn- 
ings of the company were to be used 
to retire the Class A common stock 
and to pay for the new co-operative 
common stock to be held only by pro- 
2 ‘ducers. The business was to be practi- 
cally “piven” to the producers, a small 
piece at a time, until in the course 
ofa few years it was entirely in their 
hands. But the use of the entire earn- 
ings of the company for this purpose 
left no provision for enlargement of 
the business or for taking advantage 
a situations which would make it 


highly desirable for the company to 


enter new markets by taking over ex- 
isting distributing systems. It was 
highly desirable that the company 
should be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of such opportunities. The 
new plan provides a way. 
In case business conditions do not 
_ warrant an_increase in activities and 
that no attractive opportunities are 
presented to enter new fields, the 
earnings will be distributed to the 
“farmers in a dividend. This will in 
some measure offset the deductions 
which will be made month by month. 
In case business is exceptionally good 
the dividends may equal or exceed the 
deductions and the farmers may re- 
- ceive just as much cash each year as 
eee old plan. The important 
_ difference in the two plans for the 
transfer of the stock is that under 
the old plan the amount which can be 
q transferred each year is dependent on 
_ business conditions and no provision 
ie made for enlargement of the busi- 
ness, while under the new plan the 
amount which can be transferred is 
a definite amount each year, provided 
the volume of business remains the 
_ same, and there will be funds avail- 
able for enlargement of the business 
_ if opportunity arises. 
ey The action of the directors is final. 
"Beginning March 1 all contracts for 
the purchase of milk from producers 
will be made subject to a provision 
that a cash deduction of five per cent 
- will be made each month and that an 
amount of co-operative stock equal 


os such deduction shall be turned 


over to the producer. The decision. 


of the directors in effect is to compel 
producers to invest five per cent of 
‘their income from milk in the busi- 
ness. If they do not want to do this 
‘ they ‘cannot do business with the 
Turner Center. 

_ The farmer’s point of view had full 
consideration and representation in 
the directors meeting, When the plan 
was made to tranfer the ownership 
the Turner Center from the present 
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“Tf you put your finger in 
= a calfs mouth and then 
car Tp) put it in a Perfection teat 
| cup, you can’t tell the 
ifference.” 


“The teat cup action is superior to anything else on the market.” -—ALVIN VOICT. 


Perfection Milks Just Like the Calf 


Whether you have grades or high 
priced pure breds your cows will like 
it. Most owners tell us the milk flow 
increases when the Perfection is 


used. 

Not only can you milk better with the 
Perfection but you can milk quicker and 
cheaper. One man with the Perfection 
does the work of three hand milkers. Here’s 
a chance to save wages and be independent 
of hired help. Investigate this better way 
of milking. 

How To Investigate 

Write for your free copy of our book, 
“What the Dairyman Wants to Know.” It 
answers every question about milking 
machines. 

Why Milk By Hand? Cows prefer Per- 
fection’s natural action. 


[TF you put your finger in a calf’s 

mouth and then in the teat cup of 
the Perfection you won’t feel a par- 
ticle of difference. The gentle suc- 
tion followed by a downward squeeze, 
followed by a period of rest is a per- 
fect copy of the calf’s action. Human 
hands can’t duplicate the calf’s milk- 
ing. 


Perfection’s way is nature’s way 
of milking. That's why it pleases 
the cow. This natural action is made 
possible by Perfection’s downward 
squeeze, a patented feature not 
found in any other milker. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


456 S. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, New York 


2141 E. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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RATING PLAN 
PRESENTS PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 3) 
dealers and producers. When the 
rating plan was outlined a year ago 
it was supposed that the months of 
least surplus would be these last 
three months of the year. Unusual 
conditions upset the calculations and 
made the months of least surplus fall 
at various times with different 
dealers. 

The chart tells the story of the 
difficulties under which the rating 
plan men were working. The white 
lower portion represents the amount 
of milk sold as fluid milk by the five 
largest dealers in Boston since May 
1918. The shaded portion represents 
the milk bought by these same deal- 
ers but turned into manufactured by- 
products, and paid for in accordance 
with the value of such preducts. The 
shaded portion represents the prob- 
lem which the rating plan was de- 
signed to solve. It is worth studying. 

Note first the narrow places in the 
last three months of 1918 and again 
in the same months in 1919. Those 
represent the actual surplus during 
these months of least production un- 
der ordinary conditions. Compare 
these with the corresponding months 
in 1920 when the shaded portion is as 
wide as at any time excepting at the 
height of summer production in June. 
It was this unusual amount of sur- 
plus which made the rating plan a 
very much more difficult problem to 
handle than it would have been under 
the conditions which prevailed during 
the previous two years. 

The committee considered the sur 
plus for 1920 in periods of three 
months, eliminating only April, May 
and June when the peak of production 
showed. They also considered a pos- 
sible six months period and a nine 
months period for a rating basis. 
Every possible combination was tried 
and the figures were tabulated in 
every conceivable way which might 
lead to a solution of the difficulty in 
fixing a rating period which would be 
fair to the various sections of New 
England. 

The decision was finally made to 
fix the rating period arbitrarily for 
the last three months in the year for 
all dealers, irrespective of when they 
had their least surplus, The most 
careful calculations showed that: this 
was the fairest period for all con- 
cerned. While the percentage of the 
ratings which would be given under 
the very large surplus which pre- 
vailed would be lower than under 
more normal conditions, the volume 
of milk which was shipped into the 
market during those months was so 
large that the actual amounts which 
could be sent in under these low per- 
centage ratings would be as great as 
though normal conditions had pre- 
vailed. That is, the large volume off- 
set the low rating percentage. 

After careful consideration the 
committee decided to take no ac- 
count of the fluctuations in the de- 
mand for milk as it effected ratings. 
If the monthly changes in demand, 
indicated in decreased or increased 
sales, were taken into account an im- 
mense amount of bookkeeping would 
be necessary on account of the 
changes in rating of each dealer each 
month. It was found that a fixed 
rating for the year was the only prac- 
tical plan. That ts if under a rating 
any producer could ship 60 jugs of 
milk in one month and receive full 
price for it he could ship the same 
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amount any other month and receive 
full price. 

If sales increased the return on the 
increased sales would be a benefit to 
those producers who were shipping in 
excess of their rating during that 
month, Any normal decrease in sales 
would be taken out of these same 
men. In case the decrease was go 
abnormal as to fall below the actual 
ratings some readjustment and de- 
duction to correspond to the decrease 
i sales would be necessary. This ab- 
normal decrease in sales would be 
the only situation which would cause 
any producer to receive less than the 
full market price up to the full 
amount of milk allowed under his rat- 
ing. 

Thus any producer who held back 
all milk in excess of the amount al- 
lowed by his rating would be sure of 
receiving full market price for all he 
sent. On the other hand if he wished 
to take advantage of the increasing 
sales at certain seasons of the year, 
which are generally known in ad- 
vance, he could send in somewhat 
more in the expectation that for a 
certain percentage of this extra 
amount he would receive whole milk 
prices comparable to the increase in 


Vises 


sales at that season, He would, how- 
ever, receive only his percentage of 
the increases compared with the 
whole amount of milk shipped in that 
month. In case other producers 
shipped in large quantities of 
milk to greatly increase the surplus, 
the advantage of the man who sent 
only a small increase would be slight. 
If the sales increased 10 per cent in 
July he probably could not send in 
10 per cent more milk and get full 
price for it ag some other producer 
would send in perhaps 50 per cent 
more that month, and payment would 
be made on a proportionate basis. 
Another important decision that the 
committee made was that the rating 
established this year might be con- 
tinued another year, provided the pro- 
ducer shipped just up to his rating. 
This was the only way to avoid a 
steady decrease in the amount of milk 
which any producer might ship year 
after year if he followed the rating 
exactly and sent in no extra milk. 
If his rating was 70 per cent, the 
average amount of surplus carried by 
his dealer during October, November 
and December last year, being 30 per 
cent. and under this rating he was 
shipping 100 jugs and receiving full 
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Do This— 


Give your oe feed the PROFIT-OVER-FEED test. 

. Weigh your milk. At the end of a 
month, subtract the cost of the month’s feed from the 
month’s income from the milk. Put this figure* down 
where you can refer to it in thirty days. 


Then ask your dealer for B 
the protein feed that makes milk. 
parts of BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN 
bran or mill feed, and 1 part of gro 
ton in a half-hour—and few jobs 
mixture liberally. Keep the dai 
another month, as before. Then subtract the cost of the month’s 
feed from the month’s returns from the milk. Check this 
margin-of-profit figure* with the other one. 


It probably won’t take a whole 


Weigh your-fee 


pay$ to feed BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED. 


Write us for literature giving mixture for feeding 
BUFFALO CoRN GLUTEN FEED. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, tell us who and where he is, 


UFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED, 
Mix up yourself, at home, 2 
FEED, with 1 part of wheat 
und oats. You can mix up a 
will pay you better. Feed this 
ly feed and milk records for 


month to convince you that it 


Write to 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


- Chicago 


market price for th 1 
this year, it is obvious that reest 
lishing ratings on this year’s sw 
might be a distinct disadvantage 
him. Suppose that this year dur 
the rating months, his dealer car 
a surplus of 20 per cent. Then 
rating of this producer who had con- 
formed strictly to the desired end of 
the rating plan, would have a rating 
of 80 per cent. but would be allowed 
to ship only 80 jugs at whole mi 
price. His percentage rating wou 
be 10 per cent higher next year than 
it is this but the actual amount 
which he might ship under it wo da 


be 20 per cent less. a 
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MARKETING COMMITTEES 
PLEDGE SUPPORT 
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(Continued from Page 1) _ 
the local co-operative enterprises 
which have been developed, each do- 
ing busines for itself, or through the 
union of groups representing a re< 
stricted territory. The dominant note 
in his talk was the necessity for a 
complete marketing organization on 
a commodity basis, instead of segre~ 
gated organization on a community 
basis. is 
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OGRESS MADE 
' ee ON TARIFF STUDY 
Definite progress toward the or- 
ganization of New England’s dairy in-_ 
terests in support of the coming tariff 


on dairy products was made at a con- 
ference called by the NEMPA Feb. 24 


in Boston. Representatives of the 
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State departments of Agriculture, 
State agricultural colleges, Federa- 
tions of farm bureaus, Granges and 
State dairyman’s associations, spent 
the day in discussing the possibilities 
and mapped out a plan to get a rep- 
resentative committee at work. 

This committee will be made up of 
one man from each state in New Eng- 
land, one from New York and one 
from the NEMPA. The member from 
each state will be selected jointly by 
the five organizations named above 
and these organizations will take 
steps toward adequately financing the 
work. It is expected that this com- 
mitttee will be one of various commit- 
tees representing dairy interests in 
various parts of the country, all of 
which will unite in presenting their > 
case through a small, carefully select- 
ed committee to appear at Washing- 
ton. £ . 

Considerable time was given to the 
discussion of whether the producing 
dairy interests should make up a com- 
mittee of their own or whether they 
should unite with the manufacturing 
dairy interests in presenting a joint 
case. It was the final decision of the 
committee that the producers should 
have their own committee as it was 
felt that they could make a much 
stronger appeal ‘to congress from a 


strictly agricultural standpoint. It is 
- expected however that the committee 
of the producers will work in har- 


‘mony with the manufacturing inter- 
ests. The same is true in relation to 


Granges, Farm bureau federations and 
other organizations of a general agri- 
cultural nature. The committee 
should work in harmony with them 
but stand on its own feet and present 


its own case. 


While no definite plan of action was 
mapped out further than to provide 
for a committee to take up the details 


of the preparation of .a case for the 


dairy interests of New England, cer- 
tain things were talked over as a ba- 
sis for deciding on some amount of 
money which would be necessary to 
do the work in the proper way. Fig- 
ures on cost production are available 
in several of the states, probably in 
most sections in the United States. 


But some work will be necessary to 
- assemble these figures and make them 


available. It will also be necessary 
probably to send one or two investi- 


gators to Canada to determine the 


costs of production and conditions 
under which milk is produced there. 
It will also cost something to get the 
proper figures on the cost of produc- 


‘tion of Danish butter, The statistics 


are in printed form but it will require 
an interpreter to get them in avail- 
able shape. . Trips to Washington will 


_ be necessary, 


After considerable discussion as to 


_ the needs it was the general senti- 


ment of the conference that an am- 
ple amount should be provided as the 
success of the work was of such im- 
portance that the committee ought not 
to be hampered by lack of funds. It 
was decided to ask each state to con- 


_ tribute toward the general fund at the 


rate of 1/3 cent per cow in each state. 


ted on the same basis, the 
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The same factors which have made 
the De Laval Separator famous are 


back of the DE LAVAL MILKER 


Just as the De Laval Cream Separator established new 
and higher standards of efficiéncy and construction, so is the 
De Laval Milker establishing higher standardsamongmilkers. 
It is strong; durable; simple in construction and operation; 
easy to keep clean; saves time, and increases production. 


The same policies which have made the De Laval 
Cream Separator the most popular and most widely 
used in the world are back of the De Laval Milker 


and are responsible for its rapidly increasing use. 


Long ago the De Laval Company recognized the 
need for a mechanical means of milking, to place 
the dairy business on a machine basis. For over 
twenty years experiments have been 
conducted, and after many years of 
research, test and use, and not until the 
De Laval Company was absolutely sure 
its milker was actually a better way of 
milking, was it offered for sale. Now 
after four years of commercial use, in 
all sections of the country, owners are 
proving that it not only saves time and 
eliminates the drudgery of milking, but 
it actually increases the flow of milk 
even over good hand milking. 


Service also helped make the De Laval 
Separator famous; and it is service back 


_ of the De Laval Milker that is helping 


Sooner or later 


to create preference for it among dairymen. This 
means that the De Laval Milker will be properly 
installed, that you will be thoroughly instructed in 
its care and operation, and that the De Laval Com- 
pany’s interest in you, instead of ending there, 
just begins. 


The De Laval Separator has rendered a service 
of inestimable value to the dairy industry 
—the De Laval Milker is doing the 
same. It removes the one great draw- 
back to dairying—hand milking. Ameri- 
can farmers realize the service, stability 
and integrity back of the mame 
**De Laval,’’ all of which is reflected 
in the rapidly increasing use of De Laval 
Milkers. 


Write for full information con- 
cerning the De Laval Milker 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 29 East Madison Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street ~ 


you will use a 


Milker or Separator 


Color Sells Butter 
‘Add a rich ‘‘ June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices, Try it! It pays! 


Dandelion 


Buttertolor 


gives that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cents 
at any store. Enough to color 500 Ibs. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Shade Trees 


Strwaberry Plants ~ 
Raspberries and Blackberries 
Asparagus Roots, Grape Vines 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Rose Bushes 


Vines, Gladioli, Etc. 
Send for Catalog 


The Dow Nurseries 


North Epping, N, H. 


TOP QUALITY 


BOTTOM PRICE ALBANY, RN. Y. 


sj CREAMERY 
i =~ EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 
12 SOUTH MARKET. ST. 
% BOSTON;= MASS. 
m STOCK BARN FITTINGS 

MILKING MACHI ES 
CORK BRICK y 
SUPP LIE? safe 


BaALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price In Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS 60. 


BALED “SHAVINGS 
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It is Possible to 
Reduce the 
High Cost of Feed 


Without cutting down in the 
least the milk producing value of 
your present ration you can use 
Molasses as a part of the ration, 
save money and get more milk. 
Do not take just our statement, 
but read the following taken out 
of letters received by us: 


“Your Xtravim is better than 
any other feed I have tried 
for my 12 cows. Three days 
after receiving, each cow had 
8 quarts more milk daily. 
Please send 8 more bbls.” 


Read what this man thinks of 
the value of Molasses in the 
ration: 


“Please send a barrel of 
Xtravim Molasses as soon as 
possible as we are all out and 
the cows have dropped over 
ten quarts of milk at each 

milking since we run out; send 
the molasses as soon as you 
can.” 


XTRAVIM MOLASSES 


Be sure to buy that 
brand — XTRAVIM 


Write us 
the 


for price by 
barrel or carload. 


Boston Molasses Co. 
173 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entlorsements that- 


Seores of Agricultural Colleges 
and nationally-known breeders are 
' so pleased with the way Louse- 
i Chase cleared their animals of lice 
that they write us their apprecia- 
j tion in positive terms. 
| Louse-Chase DOES KILL LICE 
/ on cattle, horses, swine, poultry, 
} and destroys ticks on sheep with- 
1 out staining the wool. You take 
j} no chances; every package of 
| Louse-Chase is sold under positive 
| guarantee of satisfaction-or-money- 
} back. 
i So easy and inexpensive to use. 
| Liberal dollar packages, sold by 
feed dealers, hardware, general: 
| stores, druggists. If your dealer is 
| not supplied, order direct : 
pp er <<a 


GRAYLAWN FARMS, Inc. 
} Box H-6 NEWPORT, VT. 


100 SANT GUT OUT ticrovcner 


but you can clean them off promptly with 


BSORBINE 


Bs‘ MARK REG.U.S.i. XT. OFF. 


and you A ok the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.50 per bottle, delivered, 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Wens, 


~ Cyste Allays pain quickly. Price z - a es 
ate or delivered, Madein the U.S. A 


WESTERN _ MARKET 
DISTRICT 


R. D. LULL ,Manager 
393 Main St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Prices in the various markets in 
this district in February were 9 cents 
per quart in Springfield, Holyoke, 
Greenfield, Westfield and Webster; 
10 cents per quart in Brattleboro; 75 
cents per 8% quart can in Worcester. 
These prices are all F, O. B. market, 
subject to deductions for hauling and 
in some ceses for can service. The 
surplus plan for January was contin- 
ued in the Worcester market. 

In general the receipts of milk were 
considerably in excess of the demand, 
although the tone of the market was 
generally a little stronger than in 
December and January. Market con- 
ditions improyed after Jan. 1 when the 
surplus arrangement again went in- 
to effect. This improvement was not 
0 much due to the drop in price or 
the holding back of milk by the pro- 
ducers, as to a general feeling of con- 
fidence which prevailed among the 
dealers. The unstable conditions of 
the by-products maaket and the falling 
prices caused them. a considerable loss 
during November and December when 
they paid full price for all milk 
shipped. With the re-establishment 
of the surplus plan Jan. 1 this cause 
of loss was removed. and their con- 
fidence was restored, 

The most important progress in the 
month was the action of the Somers 
Creamery Company in opening its 
books freely to the marketing com- 
mittee so that the committee might 
see for itself just the condition as re- 
gards surplus. ‘Not only did the com- 
pany offer to open its hooks to the 
committee but invited the committee 
to bring in a certified public account- 
ant and go over the records of pur- 
chases and sales. The district man- 
ager and Ht S. Ashley of East Long- 
meadow inspected the records and 
were perfectly satisfied, without the 
aid of any accountant. 

This progréssive and gratifying at- 
titude on the part of the Somers 
Creamery came about through the 
unusual conditions in the market dur- 
ing the latter part of last year. The 
creamery notified the market commit- 
tee that it was then carrying a sur- 
plus of about 3000 quarts which, un- 
der the rating plan then in operation, 
they were obliged to pay for as whole 
milk. The creamery said that they 
must either rearrange their ratings or 
drop a considerable number of 
farmers. 

After conference with the market- 
ing committee it was decided that 
the most fair way to handle the sit- 
uation was to reconsider ratings. 
This would distribute the burden of 
the unusual conditions on all pro- 
ducers alike and not require that 
some of them bear it all by being 
dropped altogether. The Somers 
Creamery handles a large amount of 
wholesale trade and for that reason 
the unusual conditions in the late fall 
hit them harder than other dealers 
who sell the greater portion of their 
milk to the family trade. 

The attitude of the creamery was 
altogether co-operative and friendly. 
In order that the producers might 
have full assurance that the condi- 
tions were as represented the cream- 
ery offered to open its books to the 
market committee and have them 


OUNG, Inc, 165 Templest, Springfield, Mase, open to such inspection at any time 


A Fertile Soil Means ae Crops 


T is well known that bumper harvests seldom follow one 
another. The thoughtful New England farmer will capi- 


talize this knowledge—and will make the most of marketing 
conditions—by preparing for a record crop with New England 
The more bushels you grow per acre— 


Animal Fertilizers. 
the greater your profits. 


New England Animal Fertilizers are made from Bone-Blood- 
Meat Meal and essential chemicals—mixed with high grade 
German Potash of our own importation, the only kind used. 
They are specially adapted to New England soil conditions, 
and insure both heavy crops and low cost of production. 


aes The prices of New England Animal Fertilizers have been 


reduced to lowest level—the high standard of the products 
remains the same. Order your supply of New England Animal 
Fertilizers now. ‘They mean a fertile soil and a money crop. 


Send for booklet containing 
valuable records for farmers. 


NEW ENGLAND FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Animal Fertilizers 


COW COMFORT and 
MORE), PROFIT 
re cow INVIGORATOR| 


| THE REAL COW TONIC 


SAVE THE CALVES | 
Colic in Calves takes them off 


Daniels ANTI-SCOURS 


for new-born calves 
Dr. Daniels;ARGET 

for ‘Garget in Cows 

UDERKREAM 


for,Caked and Hard Udders, 
Sore Teats. 


FEVER DROPS 
for Milk Fever 


Get any of these comforts es your dealers, with free Book on 
Cows, or send direct to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. DANIELS” 


‘(OW INVIGORATOR | 
“ WILL GIVE -- 


The (OW-STRENGTH: 
‘MORE & BETTER: 


THE 


DIRIGO | 


, SILO 


with its new hinged door is a great 
success, A customer says :—“I have~ 
seen and examined the doors on @ 
good many silos. 
that beats the hinged door. 
easy to get in or out of the Bilo.”” 
We sell direct, no ieman’s 


price, F etiitie folder “tam ca’ 


. profit. Write today for early order : 
rei © 


sompany is retain all its patrons. The 
company pays full price for milk 
market as whole milk, distributing 
the ‘payments in accordance with rat- 
ings, and for all other milk handled 
a it” will pay 60 per cent of the whole 
ile price. 


"GREATER CONSUMPTION 
IS THE SOLUTION 


(Continued from Page 3) 
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Prof. 'W. P. B. Lockwood is the ex- 
ecutive head of the council and he 
Z says freely that as a whole farmers 
_ have -not responded individually to 
_ the urgent calls which have been sent 
_ to them to support a movement which 
_ is directly for their own benefit. They 
_ appear to be perfectly willing to let 
_ somebody else bear the burden of 
_ financing one of the important as- 
_ ‘pects of their business, that of ad- 
- equately presenting to the public the 
claims of their products as compared 
with other articles of food, Butter 
substitutes and milk in other than its 
natural state are widely and persist- 
ently advertised. Only the farmer 
stands back in the shadow of an un- 
progressive past and refuses or neg- 
lects to provide the means which will 
put his dairy products in their right- 
ful place as the most healthful, the 
_ most economical of foods. That is 


eh se 


looks on “our inertia,” as a group of 
farmers. 

Far different is it with farmers who 
re organized in groups with leaders 
_ authorized to foHow business princi- 
ples for them, Ag a general proposi- 
tion creameries and co- operative pro- 


contribute their share regularly. Such 
support as these organizations are 
giving, with what has been contrib- 
uted by dealers to the common fund 
has made it possible for the council 
to start work but not to carry it for- 
ard with the vigor which the situ- 
ation demands. Good work is being 
: done in Boston and every day calls 
come from some of the lesser con- 
vsuming centers asking for assistance 
ins getting some educational plan 


ica. to increase the use of milk, 


E Adequately financed the council could 


meet all these needs, inadequately 
financed it cannot. 

Some idea of what can be accom- 
‘Plished with even limited means is 
given’ in the report of the Boston 
worker, Miss Mildred Dallinger. In 
_ January, 29 talks were given in 
4 schools reaching 3582 children, also 
seven talks reaching 300 adults. Calls 
for such talks and for work in the 
schools have come in so fast of late 
that one worker could be kept busy 
for two years with them. There 
_ should be a dozen workers instead of 
one. Teachers are clamorous for 
_ such service as she is giving. Why 
hould they not be? One reported 
hat in her school only 40 out of 150 
a pupils were of normal weight when 
they began to serve milk there. Two 
months later 61 were normal weight 
and they are still coming. Normal 
ght means normal health, normal 
-to do their school work, 


in substance the way Prof. Lockwood - 


ducer organizations have agreed to 


LABOR SAVING BARN EQUIPMENT 


More Milk—A Cleaner Barn With Half the Work 


When you add to the milk gain, the daily saving of time in doing your barn work—the better 
health and more contented state of your cows—the saving of feed—the greater pleasure and 
ease of doing the chores and the extreme cleanliness of your barn—if you could figure all 
of these things out in dollars and cents you would find that Louden Barn Equipment 


3 28 


Pays a Big Profit Every Day in the Year 
Louden Stalls and Stanchions save time and labor in handling cows morning and 
evening—give the herd real pasture comfort in the barn, which enables them to 
produce on an average of one-fifth more milk. And with the Louden Built- 


é | 


Up Manger Curb you save many a pound of feed that would otherwise be 


The Big Louden Catalog—224 pages—tells 
all about the full line of Louden Labor Saving 
Barn Equipment—Stallsand Stanchions, Litter 
and Feed Carriers, Water Bowls, Animal Pens, 
Hay Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and 
Garage Door Hangers, Cupolas, Ventilators— 
‘Everything for the Barn.” 


The Louden 112-Page Barn Plan Book—full 
of helpful information for the prospective barn 


nosed out onto the stall floor. Louden Litter Carriers take out the equal of 
five wheelbarrow loads of manure each trip—takes it clean without 
dripping or scattering—takes it away from the entrance and dumps it. 


Operates smoothly on roller-bearing trolleys—makes barn cleaning 
an easy job of minutes instead of hours. Louden Feed Carriers 
bring the feed for 20 cows at a single trip. Louden Detachable 
Water Bowls do away with that cold disagreeable chore of turning 
the cows out twice a day to shiver through a drink of icy tank 
water, and, better yet, they boost the milk yield as much as 40%. 


For 53 years Louden Equipment has been making barn work easier. The mil- 
lion farmers who use it prefer it because of its greater simplicity and strength; 
its freedom from trouble-making attachments; its special features of comfort 
and safety for cows; its easy installation in any barn; and its quality construc- 
tion. Yet with all of these strong features, Louden Equipment is not expensive. 


Get These Two Helpful Books 


builder. Plans and pictures of 74 different 
barns. Chapters on mixing and using concrete, 
roof construction, lighting, ventilation, barn 
arrangement, and hundreds of other valuable 
points of information. Don’t fail to get this 
book at once. Going to build or remodel ?—give 
us some idea of the kind of barn you have in 
mind—number of stock to be housed, and our 
Barn Plan Experts will work out a plan to fit 
your ownneeds—nocost or obligation whatever. 


The Louden Machinery Company 


‘4409 Court St. 
A 


=< TT 


(Established 1867) 
34 Merchants ._Row, Boston, Mass. 


Fairfield, lowa 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Today 


py Please 
3 send post- 
paid, without 
charge or opts 
y gation, book 
checkedbelow: 4409 
=@ ( Louden Barn Plans 
= D Louden Illustrated 
mr, Catalog 
I expect to build (remodel) 


@ abarnfor..... COWS..... horses. 
Am interested in Litter Carriers... 


ye oils and Stanchions.. Water Bowls.. 


“D” Wire Clamp 
THAT’S ALL. 


“A” Strainer Funnel 

“B” Sterilized cotton through which milk 
MUST go 

“C” Coarse wire screen ring for clamping 
cotton pad to bottom of funnel. 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of 
the day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors from Milk. Will Absolutely 
Remove Every Last Bit of Sediment No matter How Fine it 


Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer 


May Be. 


Dairymen in the country. 


lutely clean milk. 


taken. 


In daily use at the Conn. State Agricultural College. Ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State 
Dairy and Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and 
Food Commissioners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest 


We guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove 
Sediment which No Other Strainer will. 


Costs but little more than ONE CENT per day for abso- 


Live Agents wanted in every city in New England not now 


H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
Distributor for New England States 


Manufactured by 
PURITY STAMPING co., BATTLE. CREEK, MICH. 
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00-OPERATIVE LAW. 


Our association is keenly interest- 
ed in a movement now being fostered 
by the Massachusetts Farm Bureau 
Federation to get a general concen- 
sus of opinion on the provisions of & 
co-operative marketing law for Mass- 
achusetts. A bill was introduced into 
this session of the Massachusetts 
legislature by Dr. A. W. Gilbert, com= 
missioner of Agriculture, patterned 
after the New York law. This was 
introduced merely as a basis for 
future action and not with any idea 
that it would be the bill which would 
be worked for finally. \ 

The Massachusetts farm bureau fe- 


deration was instrumental in calling 
a conference to which most of the 
co-operative selling organizations in 
the state sent delegates. After the 
needs were discussed informally it 
was decided to undertake a careful 
study of the situation and the needs 
before framing a bill. This study 


COUNTS 


\ \ 
| Your Green Mountain Silo, 
with the popular hip roof, will 

f never need an apology. It is built 
to stand up permanently—just as 
any other farm building is ex- 
pected to do. Every groove and 
joint is made to fit tight—both 
for permanence and silage pro- 
tection. Every stave is treated 
in creosote preservative. Hoops 
are of extra heavy steel with 
rolled (not cut) threads. They 
cost us more but they stand 
unusual strains. Doors fit like 
a safe—always tight: Wooden 
ladder rungs; no iron to frost 
the fingers. Green Mountain 
Anchorage system holds silo f 
absolutely firm and upright. 

A beautiful silo—with nut- 
brown side walls and bright 
i ved cedar roof. Write today for 

detailed circulars. Special in- 
ducements for early orders. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., CO, 
954 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VT. 


SME 
Will It Stand YES 


N AP ANEE 
SEAL- 
sire SILO 

doors like every part of 
the NAPPANEE are built 
to give service and con- 
venience. That's why 
NAPPANEE doors are two 
ply in thickness, made from 
two layers of heavy 
tongued and grooved pine 
flooring laid in opposite di- 
rections. But the NAP- 
PANEB catalog describes 
all of the features at 
length. It is free so why 
not ask for it? Remember 
NAPPANEE Prices are 
right and the terms are 
liberal. 


A. E. COUNSELL & SON 


St. Johnsbury. V¢. 


" va 
¥ 
o 


THE NEW ENGLAND. 


‘was left in the hands of @ committee 
consisting of Fred Pellesier of Hadley, 
‘president of the Connecticut Valley 
Tobacco Growers’ iAssociation, Dr. 
Alexander EH. Cance of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Lawrence 
C. Dodge of West Newbury, president 
of the Hastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Joseph Holland of Brockton, 
and Richard Pattee of the N. E. M. 
P, A, This committee represents the 
various types of ¢go-operative organ- 
ization in the state and by jointly con- 
sidering the needs and the possibi- 
lities can without doubt frame a Dill 
which will be gemerally acceptable. 

This committee has held one sges- 
sion and made important progress. It 
was decided, however, that it would 
be impossible to get this important 
matter into shape for presentation at 
the present session of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. It was decided to 
ask that the bill introduced by Dr. 
Gilbert should ‘be referred to the next 
general session of the legislature. 
This will give ample opportunity to 
work out the provisions in a way 
which will be satisfactory to all. 

Some of the important matters 
which will be incorporated into the 
bill will serve to clear up definitely 
what a co-operative organization of 
farmers can do legally in this state, 
At present there is considerable lati- 
tude allowed in the provisions govern- 
ing by-laws of corporations. There 
is need that there should be specific 
authorization to clear up certain 
points. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions is in regard to stock corpora- 
tions doing business on a co-operative 
basis. Under the present limitation 
of $100,000 capital stock it is impos- 
sible to organize large co-operative 
associations with that limitation on 
the stock. It was enough for small 
local organizations but under the 
newer point of view, organization of 
all New England on a commodity in- 
stead of a community basis, it is in- 
sufficient. The N. B. M. P. A. is not 
directly interested in this stock pro- 
position but it is greatly interested 
indirectly because of the effect it will 
have on the organization of large co- 
operative enterprises by milk pro- 
ducers. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


From the date of its formation 
(December 1916) up to the year 1920, 
the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion’s activities have been confined 
largely to the giving of assistance to 
the development of efficient local and 
regional producers’ dairy marketing 
organizations and the maintenance of 
representatives in ‘Washington to 
keep in contact with pending legisla- 


tion and departmental] rulings or de- 
cisions which are of vital interest to 
the dairy industry or which effect the 
right of collective ‘bargaining and 
marketing by producers. Since May, 
1920, the Washington office of this 
organization has served also as clear- 
ing house of useful information for 
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‘Sah VfB} ais ER STICKY FLY RIBBON, 
FREE TANGLEFOOT, ROACH 


THE O&W. THUM Co., MANUFACTURERS. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Micn. WALKERVILLE, CANADA. 


Lop 
y be 


»ANT POWDER. 


UNADILLA 


Fruit Crops that Pay 


—Spray—aA Fine, Mist-Like Spray under HIGH-PRESSURE is the only 
kind which does the work proper! y. 


The FIELD OSPRAYMO engines and pumps yield a maximum and con- 
stant pressure which lightens laborand insures a perfect ‘‘Cover”’ of foliage. 


Automatic Agitators keep the liquid in constant solution. Brushes clean 
the suction strainers and prevent sediment from clogging pumps and 
nozzles. The OSPRAYMO Line includes :— 


A SPRAYER fer Every Need . 
HIGH PRESSURE Guaranteecea 


A Full Line of Power, Tractor, Barrel and Hand Sprayers q 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 


1 Washington Street, Boston 
Somersworth, N. H. 


Prices Right ° 
Send for Catalog 4F 
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Power Water Light 


‘ 
° Pa 


raed 


with the work-saving 4 
safety door-front 


The patented door of the Unadilla means the differ- 
ence between safety and danger, between hard work 
and light work in handling silage. 


Door opening is continuous— you Shove out the silage instead o 
pitching overhead; and the door fasteners form a real safety ladde 
directly under the opening. 

The Unadilla is a tower of strength, a building of beauty, a saver of 
silage and work, an economy you need, 
Write for free illustrated catalog, early-order discount and 


offers, 
. UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box X .Unadilla, N.Y, or Des Moines, Ia. 


SILO 


As ww 


ffi, 


ency 


DRIED BEET PULP] 


EXTRA MILK—NO EXTRA. COST 


ATTRACTIVE PRICE 7 
NOW IN EFFECT . 


_The Larrowe Milling Co. f | 
- Dette Mich. . 


‘Ask Your Feed Dealer 


tion of the auntie relative to 
jt t] economics of dairy production 
and marketing problems. 

Directors for 1921:—Milo D, Camp- 
ell, Coldwater, Mich., R. D. Cooper, 
Little Falls, N. Y., H. 'W.' Ingersoll, 
Nlyria, Ohio, George Brown, Syca- 
M., J. Wood Yager, LaGrange, 
» Alma D. Katz, Potrland, Ore., 
J. Schultz, Shipman, Ul, J. D. 
Miller, Susquehanna, Pa., Harry Hart- 
ke, Covington, Ky., W. J. Kittle, 29 
South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, H. 
. Tinkham, Warren, R. I, J. M. 
‘enderson, Sacramento, Cal., J. iA. 
‘Scollard, Chehalis, Wash, F, T. Holt, 
‘Kenosha, Wis., F. P. Willits, Ward, 
Pa., R. C. Reed, Howell, Mich., P. 9. 
renneman, Jefferson, _Ohio, D. G. 
Newton Highlands, Mass., G. R. Rice, 
Northfield, Minn. Richard Pattee, 
Harry, Pylesville, Md., W. F. Schilling, 
pa Ninth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PROGRESS MADE 
ON TARIFF STUDY 


_ (Countinued from Page 9) 
requests for financial support were 
apportioned as follows: Maine $375; 
‘New Hampshire, $260; Vermont, $635; 
Massachusetts, $375; Rhode Island, 
$100; Connecticut, $280; New York, 
$100. NEMPA, $600. Total $2725. 
Those present were: New Hamp- 
shire: H. N. Sawyer for Farm Bureau 
‘Federation, Prof. J. W. Fuller for Col- 
lege of Agriculture and for Dairy- 


‘man’s Association. Vermont: James— 


A Leach for Farm Bureau Federation, 
Prof. H. B. Ellenberger for College of 
‘Agriculture. Massachusetts: Dr. <A, 
W. Gilbert for Department of Agricul- 


ture, W. N. Howard and C. D. Rich-- 


ardson for State Grange, O. E. Cam- 
Jburn for Dairyman’s Association and 
Department of Agriculture, Prof. W. 
P. B. Lockwood for the Agricultural 
College. Rhode Island: D. ‘ Burdick for 
the College of Agriculture. Connecti- 
cut: S. B. Hubbell for the Farm Bu- 
Teau Federation, D. J. Miner for the 
Dairyman’s Association, C. A. Thomp- 
‘son for the Board of Agriculture, Prof, 
@. C. White for the Agricultural Col- 
lege, New York: N. G. Farber, Coun- 
ty Agent, Renssalear County. New 
‘England Milk Producers’ Association: 
Richard Pattee, W. H. Bronson, H. L. 
‘Piper. 
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You can’t lose, if you 
pike ae this Proposi- 


claim t 


i WIN every. ak pas who tries 


MORRISON'S OLD ENGLISH LINIMENT 
for external troubles—such as hard, dry, 
Pinched, sore or contracted hoofs, corns, 
ieurtercecccus thrush and mud fever, for 
all cuts, open sores, shoe boils, lame 
‘muscles, contracted cords, sprains, in- 
flammation and rheumatism, will find it 
the most Pose CHE and satisfactory of 
anything he has ever used. 
iid not, a, will return 
aed cent of your money. 


by all dealers. Price: full 
pore $1.00, or sent direct 

y ae prepedd, on re- 
-ceipt of price 
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|| New England Dalryman 
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Feed this way 
with clover hay 


3 
30 Ibs. of corn 
and oats or 


Centaur Feed 


Unicorn 


For November, four out of 
the ten highest cows in all 
Indiana cow testing associa- 
tions were fed Unicorn. 

Average milk . . 1609.5 Ibs. 
Average fat ... 59.9 lbs. 


P ae GORYS 


HO NEST 
SS EEDS- 
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PURITY QUALITY 
HIGH TEST 

This is our 65th year in busi- 
ness. Have introduced more of 
the standard varieties of vege- 
tables than any other house in 
New England. 

Throughout our business career 
it has always been our pride to 
produce the best regardless of 


cost. 

‘QUALITY COUNTS 
To make your, garden a success 
in 1921, you need GREGORY’S 
HONEST SEED. 

We have made our prices as low 
as it is possible for seeds of the 
highest quality. 

WE ARE EXPERTS 
As such you are welcome to our 
advice, 

Our catalogue mailed upon re« 


quest. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


Lynn Marblehead 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


“High-Priced” Unicorn 
Makes Low-Cost Feed 


‘, Dept. X, 181 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Darryn 
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Those who are not feeding 
Unicorn say that it is “high- 
priced.” 

Those who are feeding Uni- 
corn say that it gives them a 
greater profit than they can 
get with any other feed. 


The Unicorn feeders know 
that it’s not the price of a thing 
that counts, but how much 
you get for your money. 


There’s more milk and more 
profit in a ton of Unicorn than 
thereisinaton of anyother feed 
—home-mixed or boughten. 


Use Unicorn and cut down 
your feed bills. Goes farther. 
Lasts longer. Actually costs 
less—not more. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 
Chicago 
New England Office at Boston 


INCREASE YOUR 
BANK ACCOUNT 


ENGINE BURNS KERO SENE 
WITH 


Firewood Selling at the Highest Prices Ever Known 


It will pay you to make plans to cut and fit all the firewood you 


possibly can. This is the easiest way for you to make money, 
and there is nothing better to saw it up with than one 
of our 


MOUNTED SAWING OUTFITS 


This is Your Opportunity To Add to Your Bank Account 


Ask for Catalogue 4S 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. 


i WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Molasses Makes 
Your Cows Give 


— More Milk — 


Milk comes from feed. The 
better the feed, the more milk 
you get and-:the greater your 
profits but the cost of your ra- 
tions must be right. 


Tests and experience show 
that Xtravim Molasses causes a 
good increase of milk, yet at de- 
creased cost; isn’t that what 


every Dairyman wants today? 


E. I. Benson, of Woodstock, Vt., 
Breeder of Fancy Cattle, 
writes us under date of Dec. 31, 
as follows: 


“T am keeping tabs on one bunch 
of cows now and they have made me 
about 20% increase in cream since I 
commenced to feed Xtravim Molasses 
two weeks ago and every day is a 
little more. The most of them seem 
erazy to get it. I know it is a good 
feed. What is the price in carlots?” 


XTRAVIM MOLASSES 


A 70% carbohydrate feed, with 3% pro- 
tein thrown in for good measure. 
Be Sure to Buy that Brand—XTRAVIM 
Write us for price by the barrel or 
carload. 


BOSTON MOLASSES CO. 
173 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wood Sawing 
Outfits 


PUMPS TO PUMP 
ANYTHING 
that can be pumped 


Electric Motors and Gasoline Engines 


DEMING 


PUMPS and 
WATER SYSTEMS 


with Motors or Engines 
A Full Line in Stock of All the Above 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


CHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY 


15 Custom House Street, Boston 
33 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
13 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


Wise Bees Save Honey 


Wise Folks Save Money 


REGULAR SAVINGS 
PAY BEST 


It’s your steady week 
by week savings that 


LAST count. Make a prac- 
DIVIDEND tice of mailing a de- 
AT RATE OF posit to us once a 
1 month. 
P/ &) % WRITE FOR 


“BANKING BY MAIL” 


INTEREST 
BEGINS HOME SAVINGS BANK 
10th of each inccruereces 1869 
month 75 aed St., 


IN THE 


IDEAL SILO 


you will find all of the 
features you have 
wanted at a price you 
can afford to pay. 
Easy to erect; easy to 
get in and out of; 
easy to get ensilage 
out of, as you push it 
out instead of throw- 
ing it up; three styles 
of roo to choose 
from. Buy an IDHAL 
for it LASTS and 
LASTS and LASTS. 


BENNETT BROS. CO, 
| 141 Payne St., Lowell, 
Mass.’’ 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


NORTHERN MARKET 
DISTRICT 


CARL A. SMITH, Manager 
477 Essex St. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


February prices for the organized 
markets of the district. 
Manchester 69.6e per 8% at. 
Nashua 73.8c per 8% qt. 
Lowell 78. c per 8% at. 
Lawrence 95. cper 10 qt. 
Haverhiil 81. c per 8% qt. can delivered 

The general conditions of the 
markets have improved slightly during 
the last few days. This improve- 
ment is due somewhat to the in- 
creased activities of the mills and the 
observance of Lent. With the possible 
exception of Manchester the surplus 
in the markets as a whole is not a 
very serious matter. It would ap- 
pear from discussing the situation 
with producers, and dealers, that they 
are anticipating somewhat better 
sales during the coming months but 
also a larger production, as is usual- 
ly the case during spring months. 
Various forms of surplus plans for 
relief are being tried out and it is 
noticeable that any plan is popular 
among those who are not harmed 
thereby. No plan can be made popu- 
lar among those who suffer in con- 
sequence. It becomes a question of 
working out some plan which is 
equitable, simple enough to be under- 
stood and one which will receive the 
majority support of those concerned. 
‘A rating plan such ag is being used 
in Lowell and Nashua seems to qual- 
ify along these lines. 


Manchester has had a hard winter. 
The supplies of milk let loose from 
above the city have tended to flood 
the market. A propaganda has been 
floating in recent weeks respecting 
the unhealthy conditions of the 
dairies, bearing upon tubercular test- 
ing, which has damaged the market 
by decreasing the amount of milk 
consumed, All sorts of prices pre- 
vail to the retail trade and the market 
committee in charge of that city has 
had its difficulties. These have been 
a result of unfavorable conditions 
that have accumulated, no one of 
which would have been serious of 
itself. 

Producers furnishing the Roby 
Farm Dairy, the largest milk concern 
in Nashua, have organized a co-oper- 
ative stock company and are purchas- 
ing the entire property and good-will 
of that concern on March 1. At the 
organization meeting held February 
15, Charles H. Fields of Reed’s Ferry 
was elected president; Wallace Wil- 
kins of Milford, clerk, and Roy H. 
Campbell, treasurer. These men 
serve with A. S. Andrews of Hudson 
and Walter N. Hayden of Hollis as the 
board of directors. They have em- 
ployed W. D. F. Hayden, who has 
been manager of the Middlebrook 
Farm at Dover, N. H&, for 15 years, 
as manager. In the declaration of 
policies as set forth by the board of 
directors it would appear that the 
new concern will market its milk in 
a businesslike manner which will be- 
come an example to other 
communities. 

Great satisfaction is being expressed 
by those dairymen who have a good 
market for their milk because of the 
prices which prevail. Those who 
are unfortunate in being without a 
reliable dealer at the present time 
are advocating a somwhat further re- 
duction of prices so that the sales 
may increase. 
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Labor Saving Barn Equipments 


SSS ir 


Make Your Cows Pay Bigger Profits 


When you add to the milk gain; the daily saving of 
time in doing your barn work —the better health 
and more contented state of your cows— the saving 
of feed—the greater pleasure and ease of doing the 
chores and the cleanliness of your barn—if you 
could figure all.of these things out in dollars and 
cents, you would find that Louden Barn Equipment 
will make your cows pay a bigger profit every day. 


More Milk—Half the Work 


Where installed, Louden Water Bowls show an im- 
mediate increase in milk of from 25% to 40%. Louden Stalls and 
Stanchions, Litter and Feed Carriers actually cut the daily barn 
work in two, and the Louden High Built-Up Manger Curb saves 

_ many a pound of feed that would otherwise be wasted. 


Louden Barn Equipment is the result of over 53 years’ study 
in working out ways for the farmer to save time and back- 
breaking labor in his daily barn work. It reduces the ex- / 
pense of barn work one-half —gives you a sanitary barn 
and greater milk production from your herd—in fact, 
it puts your barn on a bigger profit-making basis. 


Get These Two Helpful Books —~ 


The big Louden Catalog—shows Stalls, Stan- 
chions, Manger Divisions, Animal Pens, Feed 
and Litter Carriers, Water Bowls, Ventilators, 
Cupolas, Barnand Garage Door Hangers, Hay 
Tools, Power Hoists—‘Everythingfor the Barn.” 

The Louden 112-page Plan Book—chock-full 


Pui Lauded 
Whose labor 


million barns, 
of information for the barn builder. Plans and 
pictures of 74 different barns. Chapters on mix- 
ing and using concrete, roof construction, cross- 
section details, lighting, ventilation, drainage, 
barn arrangement and other points of vital 
interest. Don’t fail to get this book at once, 


*e If you are going to build or remodel a barn write us the sort of barn 
3 = you have in mind, the number and kind of stock you wish to house. 
= ra Our Louden Barn Plan Experts will send you blueprints and wesen ions 
mee for a barn that will exactly meet your needs. No charge=no obligation. 


The Louden Machinery Company | 


Fairfield, lowa 
34 Merchants’ Row, Boston Mass. 
Established 1867 


4409 Court St. 


HE cows surely like Union Grains—and that’s Nature’s way of showing 
thatit’s good for them. It contains just the right elements to make cows 
happy and healthy, with the big Tow of milk that it is sure to bring. 
Hundreds of the most successful dairymen who are feed experts themselves 
use Union Grains because in careful tests in which they weighed the mille 
and figured the cost of feed—Union Grains proved itself more economical. 
It saves the time and trouble of mixing, too, and makes it possible to use 
that time to better advantage. Feed Union Grains and you know the feed 
is always right. Know where you make und where you lose money by 
keeping a Ubiko Cost Sheet. It will tell you which feeds and which cows 
pay best. Write for it. It’s free. 


We also make UBIKO Calf Meal, UBIKO Stock Feed, 
Feeds 


UBIKO Pig Meal, and UBIKO Poultry 
THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Dept D CINCIN NATI, OHIO 


BALANGED| RATIONS 


~ForAll Farm Stock Sa 


UNION GRAINS _ 


March, 1921 
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HE Burrell Moisture Trap is abso- 
lutely essential to the production 
of clean milk of low bacterial count. 


With any milker, during the milking, 
the space in the pail above the milk 1s 
filled with vapor and spray. Some of 
this vapor is drawn into the tube which 
leads to the vacuum pipe, and is con- 
densed there. It then.becomes contam- 
inated and, unless prevented, runs back 
into the milk. A common check valve or 
an ordinary trap would not prevent this. 


The Burrell Moisture Trap is so con- 
structed that it is impossible for this 


Burrell Moisture Trap 


contaminated liquid toget into the milk. 
Observe the illustration on the right. 
The check valve is located on a stand- 
pipe above the liquid in the trap. The 
trap catches the liquid and the check 
valve prevents an inrush of air from 
carrying it into the pail. 


Study the Burrell Milker and its 
many exclusive features. Beside the 
Burrell Moisture Trap, you should 
know about'the Burrell Positive Relief 
Pulsator, the Burrell Automatic 
Controller, and the Burrell Universal 
Teat Cup—they mean much to you. 


Write for our booklet and complete information. Tell us how many cows you 
milk and why you are not already milking by. machine. Use the coupon below. 


Little Falls - 


(number) 


D.H-BURRELL &:GO;ING. 


New York 


TRADE MARK 


I am not now milking by machine because 


Liquid 
below 
Check Valve 
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7 H, Burrewe & Co. Inc., Lirrie Fatrs, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: DAY Cae ena milking cows. 


Schumacher Feed | 
Prices are Down! | 


We are now selling Schumacher Feed | 
at the prices that we sold it for | 
three years ago---before the war. | | 


, You can buy SCHUMACHER FEED today at a price so low that it is a much cheaper feed for 
your cows, horses, hogs and sheep than sacked kiln-dried corn meal, wheat feeds, middlings, ~ 
ground oats or even bran. ear : 
This feed is made from the products of Corn, Barley, Wheat and Oats—Hominy, Wheat Flour, 

. Middlings, with Linseed Meal added. It contains just enough fiber to insure bulk. The Massa- 

 chusetts Experiment Station reports that Schumacher Feed is over 70% digestible—even more. 
oe digestible than oats. . | 


Consider Schumacher Feed’s Food Value: 
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Schumacher Feed contains more food value than oats; 
More food value than middlings; 
More food value than wheat mixed feeds; 
~ More food value than brewers’ grains . 
_ And running as high as 21% more food value than bran. 


- When you consider the food value in actual figures, the saving in feeding SCHUMACHER FEED 
'  iseven more apparent. SCHUMACHER contains 4% more food value ‘(digestible matter) than 


Oats; 644% more than Middlings; 1214% more than Brewers’ Grains; 21% more than Bran. 


Semmes 


Compare Schumacher Feed to Corn: é: bis ay canary ye eee 
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Do you’ know that 95% of the corn being inspected for market grading contains 1914% water 
—1914 lbs. of water in every 100 lbs. of corn. Schumacher Feed contains only one-half as much 
water as corn. Why pay corn prices for water? 
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Consider Schumacher Feed’s Composition 7 Roa One, Wie ges 


Schumacher Feed is all feed, made from the choicest feeding parts of corn, oats, barley, and 
wheat—carefully blended—finely ground and kiln-dried—to assure best results. 


Schumacher Feed then is the feed of the successful feeder and the feed for you. Schumacher 
Feed is efficient because thoroughly ground, which aids digestion; safe, because kiln-dried. 
SCHUMACHER FEED has greater food value, less moisture—is scientifically blended; has 
variety of ingredients—correct bulk, is rich, smooth and bright. All making “SCHUMACHER 


FEED THE WORLD’S STANDARD.” 
, Start reducing your feed costs today—BUY SCHUMACHER FEED NOW! 
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/ Your dealer will be glad to name you a surprisingly low price. 


SAT. Spee 


The Quaker Oats Company 
00 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Schumacher Feed is Made Right. | Schumacher Feed Satis ; 
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